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THE 
American Phrenological Journal. | 


Wir the present number, volume 
Twenty-four—xxiv—of THE AMERICAN PHRENO- | 
LOGICAL JOURNAL is completed. 


With the next number, for January, 
Tae TWENTY-FIFTH—xxv— V olume commences. 


The constant reader is already fa- 
miliar with its objects. In the popular dissemi- 
nation of Phrenology—TuHE Science or Minp—it 
stands alone. There is no other periodical de- 
voted to the subject, in the world. Itscirculation | 
the past few years, it is believed, has greatly 
exceeded that of any other Scientific Journal. 
Indeed, the avidity with which it has been sought 
by all classes, but more especially by the ad- 
vanced minds—such as Inventors, Authors, 
Statesmen, Lawyers, Physicians, Clergymen, and 
Teachers—has surprised and rejoiced its Editors 
and Publishers. | 


Travellers and Missionaries in distant 
States and Territories, Voyagers in all parts of 
the world, keep the PHRENoLoGicaL JOURNAL in 
view, as the appropriate medium through which 
to publish everything of interest concerning the 
different Nations and Races of Men. 





The great problem—the connection 
between MIND and MATTER, the souL and Bopy—is 
yet to be solved by Phrenology. We have given 
the only reliable analysis of the different Facul- 
ties of the Mind, that has yet been developed. 
We have introduced into the general literature 





of the world the great fact, that the Brain is the 
organ of the Minp. And we are confident of 
success in compelling not only the belief, but the 
conviction, that according to the formation, qual- 
ity, and size of the Bram, will be the manifesta- 
tion of Minp. And furthermore, that, by a proper 
mode of culture, education, and development, 
the parents may fore-determine the disposition 
and capacity of the child yet unborn. 


To Youne MEN, in the choice of a 
“calling,” or life-pursuit, there is no other means 
besides PurENoLoGy, by which they may judge 
with certainty in what particular pursuit they 
may be most successful. Phrenology determines 
this, and points the way each and every indi- 
vidual should go. 





In SeLF-IMpRovEMENT, Phrenology is 
invaluable to all. It puts the finger upon every 
weakness, points out every excess, and directs 
the inquirer how to cultivate, restrain, and ac- 
quire the highest degree of improvement and 
perfection of which he is capable. In short, 
Phrenology is the basis of all human interests. 
It comprehends all the sciences, and analyzes 
every living thing. Itis the key which unlocks 
and lays open to full view the workings of the 
Human Mind—the secrets of the Human Soul. 


But we refer the reader to our Pros- 
pectus, in whick he will find, in detail, a state- 
ment of some of the advantages of Phrenology 
to be elucidated in the American ParenoLogicaL 
JouRNAL for the year 1857. 
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DEVOTED TO SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


FOR 1857. 





To Rerorm anp Perrect tHe Race; 
to teach man his duty to himself, his neighbor, 
his children, and his God; to teach him his 
capabilities, and how to make the most of them ; 
his faults, and bow to correct them; to teach him 
that 

Happiness Ftows FrRoM OBEDIENCE to 
all the laws of our nature; and how to under- 
stand and ebey those laws, so as to secure the 
highest physical and mental well-being, will be 
the main object of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Parenotoey, theoretically and philo- 
sophically considered, but especially its applica- 
tion to home education, domestic government, 
self-culture, selection of pursuits, choice of ap- 
prentices, clerks, partners in business, or com- 
panions for life, will, as heretofore, be the lead- 
ing feature of the work. 


To Maxe Men Berrer, we must begin 
at the basis of their natures; hence, Physiology, 
or the laws of life and health, will be clearly and 
vigorously set forth, amply illustrated, and thus 
made interesting and profitable to all : our motto 
being—“ A sound mind in a healthy body.” 


AcricuLturRE AND Horvticu.turs, the 
primitive, most healthful, and independent em- 
ployments of man, will receive the attention 
their great importance demands. 


Mecnanism, the great civilizer, yield- 
ing as it does, one half the wealth, and being the 
source of nearly all the comforts, conveniences 
and elegancies of life, will receive a prominent 
place; new inventions will be explained and il- 
lustrated with spirited engravings. 


So Many Great Arrractions, with so 


large an amount of sound and racy reading mat- 
ter, should call into the field 


THOUSANDS OF Co-workers, who will 
extend the circulation of the AmmeRICAN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL to every neighborhood and 
every family in our broad land, 


On the Following Very Low Terms: 


Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, 7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00! Twenty Copiesfor 10 00 


Please address all letters, post-Parp, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, New York. 
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AMERIOAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JoURNAL.—The general truth- 
fulness of Phrenology is now so well established on a solid 
basis of facts, that none, except some Rip Van Winkles, de- 
ery it. Its fundamental principles as developed and defined 
during the last quarter of a century, cannot be shaken.— 
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Phrenology, as the true science of man, should be studied 
by all who desire a knowledge of human nature. The 
Phrenological Journal condenses and brings into a popular 
form the essential facts and leading doctrines of this useful 
branch of human knowledge.—Rhode Island Freeman. 


Tne PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, in point of artistic 
beauty and interesting reading matter, seems to excel all its 
predecessors. The likenesses and Phrenological sketches of 
celebrated persons are beautiful and interesting in the ex- 
treme. The architectural drawings and sketches are good, 
and should interest all classes. It is not easy to overrate this 
publication — Tribune and True American. 


When this journal was first issued it was looked upon by 
many as one that could not be sustained. It has now com- 
menced its 24th volume, and it is firmly establisted. If 
you would possess a thorough knowledge of yourself, if you 
would possess a valuable family journal, subscribe for this. 
It is only $1 a year.— Village Record, Hobart, N. Y. 


J. H. D., who obtained a large club of subscribers in 
South Carolina, writes: “I find the Journals absolutely 
indispensable. I can’t do without them. Henceforth you 
may expect to keep my name on your subscription books, 
with as many of my neighbors as I can get to join me.” 


The Pureno.ogioar Journal is filled with interesting 
dissertations on a science which connects itself with the 
highest elevation of humanity, and the happiness and en- 
joyment of life in every sphere. It should be a regular 
visitor to every dwelling in the land—Sujfolk (N. Y.) 
Democrat. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a model of typographi- 
eal excellence, and brimfull of matter that is worthy of the 
dress in which it appears. No greater amount of valuable 
reading finds its way to our office in any other shape, than 
in this journal.— Oswego Co. Gazette. 


The readers of the Messenger will please bear in mind 
that the PHrEenoLogicaL and Warrr-Curr JouRNALS 
should take precedence of everything else in the periodical 
line; for they teach the great laws of mind and body.— 
Family Messenger. 


Tue AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOCAL JOURNAL is embellished 
with excellent engravings and a large amount of valuable 
reading matter. It is one of the best and cheapest periodi- 
cals published in the Union.—Greenjield (0.) Republican. 


Its publishers spare no pains or expense to make it as 
useful and entertaining to its readers as possible. The new 
volume commences in January, and now is the time to 
subscribe. Terrhs, $1 00 per annum,—Galena Jeffersonian. 


Tue PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL is a standard work on 


mental science, the perusal of which will instruct and bene- 
fit the reader, whether he believes in the science or not, and 
every family should possess it.—W. Y. Representative. 


Tuer publishers of this Journal endeayor to make it a 
monitor and friend; they explain man’s nature, mentally 
and physically ; pointing out the true mode of educating, 
harmoniously, all the faculties.—American Eagle, 


Tur PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is filled every month with 
portraits and sketches of distinguished persons and articles 
of great value on subjects relating to the improyement of 
the mind and body.— Hudson (N. Y.) Star. 


We have no hesitancy in pronouncing this the best family 
Journal published in America; it teaches Parents how to 
train their children for usefulness, and it is of itself a Cyclo- 
pedia of useful knowledge.—J/linoisan. 


Tus Journal is of a strictly scientific character, and is 
conducted with signal ability. No intelligent reader could 
fail to derive valuable information from its pages.—Zumes- 
ville (O.) City Times, 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL has been gradually but 
constantly working its way into popular fayor, until its cir- 
culation and its principles have become extended through- 
out the country.—Zlgin Gazette. 

The PurEnoLoGicaL and WATER-CuRE JOURNALS con- 
tain the greatest amount of useful and interesting reading 
matter, for the price, of any journals in the world.— West- 
Jjield (Mass.) News Letter. 

The PuREnoLogioaL JOURNAL is a very valuable publica- 
tion. Every number teaches something not found else- 
where, and of great moment to mankind.—Randolph Whig. 


The PurenoLoeicaL JouRNAL is one of the most popu- 
lar monthly journals of the day.—Hendrick Republican. 
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PREFACE. 


The Objects of this Journal are fully given in another 
place. We give here a brief synopsis. 


This Journal is published in New York, on the first of* 
each month, and is devoted to Human Science, Art, Liter- 
ature, General Intelligence, Progress, and Reform. 


Practical Phrenology forms a leading feature, and it 
will be explained, illustrated, and its principles applied to all 
the practical interests, situations, and pursuits of mankind. 


Education, physical and intellectual, will be set forth. 


The Various Occupations of Life will be examined in 
the light of phrenology and physiology, by which every one 
may know in what pursuit he would best succeed. 


Physiognomy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language, will be 
illustrated, and a philosophical system, based on phren- 
ology, given. 

Agriculture, Mechanics, the Natural Sciences, Art, Litera- 
ture, and General Intelligence will constitute essential fea- 
tures. Engravings, to illustrate all the leading topics of the 
Journal, will be presented. 

The Student, the Mechanic, the Merchant, the Farmer, 
the Professional Man, the Teacher, and Parents, will find 
the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 


Terms.—Single copies, one dollar a year; five copies, four 
dollars ; ten copies, seven dollars ; twenty copies, ten dollars. 

Please address, FowLer AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
York. See last page. ‘ 





CoNTENTS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC FOR 
1856.—Chronological Cycles and Moveable Feasts—Equinoxes and Sol- 
stices—Customary Notes—Eclipses in the year 1856—Moon’s Phases— 
Notable Days—Times of the Rising and Setting of the Sun, and the 


' Moon’s Rising for every day in the year, calculated for all the States and 
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Byrenology. 


‘*When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has s strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.’’—Hon., T. J. RUSE. 


The New Year, 


ONCE more we have the pleasure of 
wishing our readers A Happy NEw 
YEAR. We have done so twenty times 
before. We may do it twenty times 
again, though that is more than we can 
reasonably hope. But if we do not, 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL will; for though editors must die, 
journals need not. We have great 
pleasure in knowing that there are 
among our readers some—not many 
now—who haye been with us from the 
beginning; who have borne with us 
the burden and heat of the day, and 
enjoy with us the growing triumph of 
our principles. Old friends and com- 
rades, we wish you all the happiness 
possible for you during the year 1856. 

On the recurrence of an anniversary 
like this it is natural both to look back- 
ward and to look forward ; as when, in 
ascending a mountain, the traveller 
gains the summit of a ridge, he pauses 
to take breath, and looks back upon the 
scenes through which he has passed, 





‘and ere he starts again, surveys the 


heights yet to be surmounted. 

The time was when it required moral 
courage for a man to avow himself a 
believer in PureNnoLocy; for the 
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avowal would have endangered his 
means of subsistence, and lost him the 
respect of his neighbors. As a mere 
novelty, the science at first attracted 
attention, and gained some adhe- 
rents among the people. But the 
professional classes, as is their wont, 
long held aloof. Doctors sneered at it, 
lawyers cracked jokes upon it, clergy- 
men denounced it, Punch ridiculed it, 
the Hdinburgh Review thundered against 
it, professors warned their pupils not 
to meddle with it. For some years, the 
great orthodox world had a vague idea 
that phrenology was done for—ex- 
ploded— killed. But during those 
years it was quietly making its way, 
gaining an adherent here and an adwo- 
cate there. Ifour lecturers were driven 
from one town, they found another 
town near by that would hear them. 
If the sheriff denied them the court- 
house, and the minister refused them 
the church, they took refuge in some 
hospitable parlor, or lifted up their 
voice in the school-house. Phrenology 
had one great advantage. It so flooded 
the minds of those who embraced it 
with light, it made the path of duty so 
clear, it invested life with so much in- 
terest, it gave such clearness and cer- 
tainty to subjects before so dark or 
doubtful, it was, in short, such a help 
and blessing to its adherents, that they 
became at once fired with a desire to 
communicate the truths of phrenology 
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to all around them. To gain a convert 
was to gain a proselyter. One phreno- 
logist in a village soon made many. 
One copy of our JOURNAL sent to a 
post-office was swre to bring orders for 
more. 


It is the nature of truth to make the 
soul that receives it generous. ‘’he 
emancipated mind burns with zeal to 
unshackle the mind of every one within 
the reach of its influence. And thus 
phrenology has advanced and spread in 
this country. 


PHRENOLOGY, too, has, at first, had 
one great obstacle in its path—the op- 
position of the clergy. The clergy, as 
a class, in every age, n every country, 
in every religion, in every sect of every 
religion, have been slow to welcome 
the advent of new truths. The founder 
of the Christian religion met his bitter- 
est opponents among the priests; Gali- 
leo was silenced by the Pope; John 
Wesley denounced the American Revo- 
lution. To this hour, the power which 
sustains tyranny in Europe is that of 
the priesthood. The enslavers of the 
body and the enslavers of the mind 
make common cause, and they will fall 
together. It was, therefore, in strict 
accordance with the traditions and in- 
stincts of the Order that they should 
denounce the science of phrenology, 
and endeayor to fix upon its believers 
the odious stigma of infidelity. Infi- 
delity! Phrenology annihilates the 
possibility of infidelity. There is, there 
can be no such person as a phrenologi- 
cal infidel. It is the glory of the cler- 
gymen of America that so many of 
their number rise superior to, the in- 
stincts of the order, and do not refuse 
truth a hearing because they never 
heard of it before. We are proud to 
number among our habitual readers 
very many of this class. ‘The cry of 
infidelity is seldom heard in these more 
enlightened days, and when it is heard 
it excites no feelings but those of pity 
or derision. We were going to say 
contempt. But,no. Contempt is a feel- 
ing that has no place in the heart of a 
true phrenologist. The phrenologist 
knows men too well to despise or hate 
them; he understands their case. He 








no more despises a man for being weak, 
foolish, or wicked, than a physician de- 
spires a patient because he is sick. 


Twenty years of labor, then, to pro- 
mote phrenological principles have not 
been fruitless of result. We have con- 
vinced every intelligent person that 
there is “something in phrenology,” 
though not all that phrenologists claim. 
Few men now will deny that an out- 
line of character is written on the brain, 
and that some valuable information can 
be derived from its perusal. Nowhere 
in the land is a phrenologist denied a 
fair and respectable hearing, and in all 
the larger towns there are enough be- 
lievers in the science to form a consider- 
able audience. Our JOURNAL goes 
every where, and its circulation increases 
with every year of its existence. The 
post-master of New York will bear us 
out in the assertion that no publishing 
house in New York sends so large-a 
number of books and periodicals through 
the mail as the firm of FowLER AND 
WELLS; and of the books and periodi- 
cals thus despatched, a large proportion 
either teach phrenology or are written 
with the light that phrenology affords. 

What has phrenology done? It has 
been the direct means of delivering 
tens of thousands of valuable minds 
from the bondage of fear, bigotry, su- 
perstition, and prejudice. It has open- 
ed those minds to the reception of all 
truth. It has been to them a practical 
guide to the best success. It has led 
them out of paths which they could not 
successfully pursue, and conducted them 
wmto paths which they could. It has 
taught parents how to rear their chil- 
dren to honor and usefulness. It has 
shown the madness of subjecting all 
children to the same system of training, 
and reduced the science of education 
from vagueness to certainty. A day 
spent in an examination room would 
convince. every candid person of the 
good phrenology is doing to individuals. 

But it must do more. We feel that 
the work which phrenology had to do 
in the world has only begun. Phren- 
ology must be brought to bear upon the 
general education of this country be- 
fore we can become a truly intelligent 


and wise people. As Crandal observes 
in his admirable ‘ Three Hours School 
a Day,” a work we cannot too highly 
commend—“ The combination of ele- 
ments in the chemistry of man is with- 

out end; and that person who presumes 
to teadhe without understanding that 
sae and hence producing um every 
case precisely accurate results, is, of neces- . 
sity, a pretender. He is just as much 
of a pretender as a common blacksmith 
would be who should present himself 
on the deck of a Collins’ steamer, and . 
offer his services as chief engineer to 
take the ship across the Atlantic. He 
is an empiric, who goes at that he 
does not understand. The person who 
does not understand phrenology, by no 
possibility can understand the science 
or art of teaching. He or she may get 
along after a fashion; may compara- 
tively excel; but neon the science nor 
the art is ee for it is forever true, 

that the highest attainable art, in any- 

thing, cannot be reached so cna as the 
science is not understood.” 


Again says this rough and ready 
pleader for the sacred rights of chil- 
dren :—‘“‘ How can a person teach school 
properly, who does not understand 
phrenology? There are the tempera- 
ments. He don’t know any thing about 
them. They determine the power of 
the individual, and the kind of power. 
One is paswnod one is pine, one is ma- 
ple, one is ash, one is hickory, another 
lhgnumyvite. a8 don’t know but they 
are all baswood: he don’t know any- 
thing about it. The one who under- 
stands phrenology, asa matter of science, 
can tell you the precise temperament ee 

each one; can give you the operation 
of those temperaments: and the effect 
of study on each, and the influence of 
the temperament in each case in inclin- 
ing or not inclining the scholar to study, 
and how much it will do to study. 
Then there are about forty faculties. 
Each one has a distinct set of functions. 
Hach faculty performs its own functions. 
It never performs any other. He don’t 
know anything about all this! These 
faculties are what he is to work with 
and on, and he don’t know anything 
about ent A law of each faculty, 
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is, that it is excited to action whenever 
you address it with the same faculty. 
He don’t know anything about that! 
Here is a class of students in history. 
One has eventuality largely developed 
—another as sadly deficient, and has 
large apprdbativeness. The teacher 
gibes, ridicules, or scolds ‘one, as the 
case may be, for his Prop’ recita- 


‘tions; and discourages the scholar, be- ” 


sides incurring his eternal hate. He 
knows nothing about that! The scholar 
knows he has been faithful, and knows 
every word of the teacher is unjust. 
And so on through the whole number 
of faculties, and combinations of facul- 
ties, and ‘He temperaments, each of 
Bon requires distinct and different 
treatment, in its different development. 
‘How can a person teach school pro- 
perly who does not understand nore: 
nology ?’” 

This then is the work to be done: to 
phrenologize our system of training the 
young. For this end we shall labor. 
For this end, we ask the codperation of 
all our weaderd and subscribers during 
the year 1856. - We want to get a copy 
of the Journal into the hands of every 
family, and at least one copy of Cran- 
dal’s “Three Hours School a Day” into 
every school district inthe Union. We 
mention that book because we feel that 
the human race is degenerating in this 
country physically, morally, and men- 
tally ; because we universally disregard 
the principles which that work most 
eloquently and most feelingly advocates. 
No intelligent parent can read it and not 
be the better parent forit. No intel- 
ligent teacher can read it without deriv- 
ing from it the most essential assistance. 
Its general circulation was as great a 
blessing to-the American people as any 
that we can conceive. 

But this is somewhat aside from our 
immediate purpose. We greet our 
friends, new and old, at the beginning 
of this new year, and urge them all to do 
what they can for the spread of the 


principles which they know are neces- 
sary. to the progress of the human race. 

When we meet next January, may we 
have to congratulate the friends of 
truth that during the year 1856 it made 
a signal advance! 
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WHAT TO BAT, AND WHY. 
No. VY. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 


Tue end of organizationis force. Every living 
thing, planet or animal, is a specially contrived 
engine of power. The plant lives that it may 
generate plant-forces and plant-products ; and it 
continually assimilates new material only that it 
may continue to be a successful generator of 
these results. The animal lives and assimilates 
with similar endsin view. Man, in whom animal 
being culminates, is no exception to this law. 
The end of his organic constitution and his or- 
ganic activities, is force. 

But force may be obtained from an organic ma- 
chine—a man, for example,—by unnatural meth- 
ods, as by the introduction of abnormal stimuli, 
the result of which is a gradual destruction ofthe 
machine and its generating power. On the other 
hand, the nearer we can keep all the activities of 
a living system to the line of natural influences 
and changes, the longer and more perfectly it gives 
being to the products contemplated in its crea- 
tion. 

What the human being must assimilate in or- 
der to continue in perfection its force—generat- 
ing capabilities, we term food. Now, if we con- 
sult most authorities upon food and digestion, a 
superficial glance would lead us to suppose that 
they teach that necessary food consists of two 
varieties only, nitrogenous or tisswe-forming ma- 
terial, and non-nitrogenous or respiratory mate- 
rial, that is, fuel. Such is the general, vague 
impression of readers, and the vague expression 
of speakers on this subject. It is very far from 
the truth ; and when we examine closely, we find 
it is not the teaching even of books of science. 
An animal fed on pure albuminous and pure sac- 
charine food, in any of their varieties, would die 
outright of starvation. 

But no animal takes such food; and here again 
we see the long-drawn, minute explorations of 
science resolving themselves at the last, as they 
should do, into simple common sense. Thisisthe 
proof that our science of food isin the right path, 
and the promise that it is to be a true science. 
And what is the latest voice of science? This: 
that although the nutritious and the respiratory 
food, including albumen, sugar and fat, are es- 
sential to life, yet other elements are equally es- 
sential, namely, vegetable acids, water and the 
nutritive minerals, as they may properly be 
termed. And itis just thus that the food of all 
the higher types of animal life is actually com- 
pounded in nature. 

Is an apple, or a grain of wheat, a potato, a 
glass of milk, or a lump of flesh, composed of 
nutritious and respiratory elements only, ac- 
cording to the general understanding of those 
words, which limits the former to albuminous 
materials, and the latter to saccharine and ole- 
aginous? By no means. But in the true sense 
all these do contain nutritious and respiratory 
elements only. And that is because some things 
are absolutely indispensable to nutrition that 
have not generally come to be considered so, as 
The minutiz of science are slow in fast- 
ening on the popular thought and language ; 
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even though, as in this instance, these minutiz 
are things on which life itself hinges, so far as it 
can on food. 

For from the above samples of natural foods 
take away barely the water, all the other ele- 
ments remaining intact, and all animals feed- 
ing on such food must die of starvation. Water 
is nutritive, then ; it is just as essential to nutri- 
tion as bread or beef. Or take away from apples, 
or wheat, or flesh, and so on, barely the entire 
amount of mineral matters that they contain, 
and starvation again results. Minerals, too, 
then are nutritive. Again the same result, or 
disease at the least, follows the abstraction of all 
acidulous substances from the food ; and though 
we cannot understand how fruit-acids should form 
nutriment, nothing is more certain than that 
perfect nutrition never does or can take place 
when these are wholly removed from the food. 
Witness the spread of scurvy among sailors, sol- 
diers, prisoners, and others whose food wholly or 
partially lacks the acidulous element. But the 
very essence of scurvy consists in a devitaliza- 
tion—a deathward tendency of the blood of the 
person ; and “ the dlood is the life.” 

What is the conclusion? Human food is a 
more complex thing—human nutrition is a more 
nice and dependent process than has heretofore 
been admitted. More classes of elements must 
be had in our food, and each in, at least, suffi- 
cient quantity, or nutrition suffers, life suffers, 
force wanes, and the index of physical and intel- 
lectual capability points to a lower figure. These 
facts demand attention from two antipodal class- 
es in the community—cooks and the lovers of 
compounded and unnatural dishes on the one 
hand, who are in danger of forcing into all their 
edible compounds such an excess of some few 
alimentary principles, that others must perforce 
be deficient in the whole mass. With this class 
the vegetable acids and the nutritive minerals 
(phosphate of lime, magnesia, iron, and so on) 
are almost sure to be deficient, and the albumin- 
ous element may relatively be so, or it may not. 

The other class, the exclusionists in diet, the 
rapid riders of hobbies, are very sure to err by 
the proscription of some necessary material or 
other, thus robbing themselves of something that 
is needful to complete the circle of alimentary 
codperators. Some of this class suffer (and their 
physique betrays the lack) for want of the ole- 
aginous element, especially the phosphorized fat, 
and they are very apt also to want the mineral 
element, with the completeness of nutrition 
which its presence favors ; while a too close con- 
finement to farinaceous foods necessitates the 
rapid and free digestion, secretion, and excretion, 
which must abstract largely from the amount of 
force otherwise disposable in the form of spiritual 
and intellectual activities. 

To return to my starting point,—human food, 
in order to preserve the body in a forceful condi- 
tion, must contain the albuminous, the oleagi- 
nous, the saccharine, the acidulous, the aqueous, 
and the inorganic elements, and a due share of 
each. Otherwise, either nutrition and appetite 
must be impaired ; or else, one or more food ele- 
ments not being duly supplied, the appetite will 
be excessive, and the system will be overloaded 
with food and suffer accordingly, in the vain at- 
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tempt to secure enough of the lacking. constitu- 
ent. Such, I apprehend, is the secret of many an 
insatiable appetite : too much food is constantly 
taken, but the system still cries “‘ not enough,” be- 
cause some particular ingredient is wanting. In 
scrofula almost the same thing happens; the 
inappeasable appetite marking a want that never 
ceases to be felt in the blood and tissues, because 
from a vice of assimilation some forms of mate- 
rial are not added in proper quantity to the 
blood, although they may be daily taken in the 
food. Having already considered the sources 
from which we obtain some of the above named 
list of food elements, let us look briefly at the 
forms in which nature supplies most bountifully 
the last three, acids, water, and minerals. 

VY. Fruit-Actps.—Malic Acid has been adopt- 
ed as the type of this class. It has undoubtedly 
the form of fruit-acid, most frequently met with, 
and most largely consumed. It takes its name 
from the apple, whose agreeable and salubrious 
acidity are well known to the inhabitants of tem- 
perate latitudes. This acid is also found in pears, 
quinces, plums, peaches, cherries, almost all acid 
berries, currants, pineapples, grapes, tomatoes, 
tamarinds, and several other fruits. Its quantity 
is in many instances not known; but it seldom 
forms more than a small per centage. Thus 
Pereira never gives to fruits more than .02 to .03 
of this substance. 

Citric acid, that of lemons, is very commonly 
associated with the last, especially in berries. 
Few persons would suppose, until informed of 
the fact, that the delicious but unlike acid flavors 
of the strawberry, gooseberry, raspberry, currant, 
and cherry, are all due to mixtures in different 
proportions, of simply the acids of apples and 
lemons. The latter is also found in the orange, 
lime, citron, etc. 

Tartaric acid is found chiefly in grapes, but 
also in the tamarind and pineapple. Oxalicacid 
is taken as food in the garden rhubarb, or pie- 
plant ; but its poisonous property in large doses, 
and its tendency to combine with lime in the 
urine, forming calculus, suggest a degree of pru- 
dencein its employment. Acetic acid, or vine- 
gar, is naturally produced in many fruits and 
vegetables, and artificially by a species of fer- 
mentation. Its use from the earliest antiquity, 
and its very general employment in connection 
with crude vegetable substances, would lead us 
to suspect that, as a form of natural vegetable 
acid, it has its uses in the digestion and assimila- 
tion of some forms of food. This opinion is 
favored by its presence in the gastric juice, at 
least of some animals, and in many of the secre- 
tions ; although it must be remembered that its 
excessive use has proved very injurious, by in- 
ducing a state of marasmus, or tubercular de- 
posits. 

Almost all the acids above named are also found 
in vegetables, as malic acid in the potato, melon, 
etc. Plants produce a multitude of other acids, 
most of which cannot be considered nutritive, such 
as the tannic, gallic, racemic, meconic, valerian- 
ic, etc., which are indifferent, medicinal, or poi- 
sonous, 

The vegetable acids are not digested. In 
some instances, or always to some extent, they 
combine with alkaline and earthy bases in the 











system, and remove these, particularly through 
the secretion of urine. Other portions of these 
acids, it has been proved by experiment, undergo 
a change in the system, being oxidized and es- 
caping in the forms of water and carbonic acid, 
the latter in combination with an alkaline base. 
Thus, if a tartrate of potash be taken into the 
stomach, as is the case when grapes are eaten, it 
emerges after a longer or shorter time as carbon- 
ate of potash, forming a constituent of the urine. 

VI. Warer.—As has already been said, water is 
both type and class. Initself and its uses it is un- 
like any other constituent of living bodies. Its 


importance is seen in the fact that the meanest , 


as well as the noblest living being is deprived of 
all power to manifest life so soon as it is robbed 
of the water of its fluids and solids ; while some 
of the simplest organizations, like the Rotifer, 
or wheel-animalcule, admit of being repeatedly 
dried into hard, inanimate grains, and then 
brought to life again by immersion in water long 
enough to restore the natural fluidity of their 
tissues. 

The sources of water in our food are nu- 
merous, but not all equally obvious. Thus 
by careful. drying, arrow-root is found to con- 
tain in its ordinary state .18 of water ; wheat 
.14; maize .18; beans .143; potatoes .75 ; tur- 
nips .92; cabbage .92; muscle of beef .74; 
muscle of trout .80; white of egg .85; and 
human and cows’ milk each .87 per cent. In 
articles that are mixed with water, as bread, the 
proportion is much greater. According to John- 
ston, wheaten bread contains not less than 45 
per cent., or nearly one-half, water. Thus this 
article is both ‘“ meat and drink ;”’ and in great- 
er or less degree, the same may be said of all 
sorts of food in use. When the amount from this 
source is deficient, thirst is a ready prompier, 
and the supply isseldom wanting. The question 
whether man is naturally ‘‘a drinking animal,’ 
the writer will postpone until something more 
than one person in a million is found who prac- 
tically or theoretically disputes the position 
spontaneously taken on this point by the great 
majority. But it is interesting to observe how 
the productions of the earth are adapted to the 
wants of man in the different seasons; the 
ephemeral fruits of summer being little more 
than solidized water, while the hardier nuts, 
grains, and vegetables that endure for winter use, 
are in the main much less highly charged with 
this fluid. 

It seems not improper to say that more or less 
water is at all times undergoing digestion in an 
animal body. The researches of Raymond, Mat- 
teucci, and others, prove that currents of electri- 
city are constantly circulating in a living body 
from one part to another. The arrangement of 
cells, fibres and fluids in the body is so nearly like 
that of the parts in a galvanic battery, as to 
leave little room to doubt that these currents are 
hydro-electric, or galvanic; and if so, they 
are produced by chemical decompositions in cer- 
tain cells, and acting through the porous septa 
formed by the walls of other cells, are capable 
of decomposing their fluid contents in turn. That 
water, as well as other substances, thus suffers 
decomposition, there can be no doubt, nowyield- 
ing its oxygen, and now its hydrogen, according 
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to the demands of the particular compound to be 
formed at any given time. 

Water is a plain and unpretending compound, 
but its importance as a condition of life is be- 
yond estimation. We pronounce the moon to be 
barren of life, because its surface gives no evi- 
dence of water; on our own planet immense 
rivers of this fluid, snatched for the time from 
the inorganic world, are coursing through the 
vessels of living things, and in fact determining 
the possibility of myriads of lives; and in man 
the noblest organ of all is that which contains 
most water, namely, the brain—for while the 
blood itself has but about 78 per cent. of water, 
the brain averages 82 per cent. of that fluid! A 
hint, by the way, to those who allow their very 
tissues to shrivel up for want of generous, juicy, 
water-holding food; and yet too much water, 
ingested, will make any one stupid as an owl! 
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RED JACKET. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Rep JAcKET, or Sa-Goy-r-wa-THa, as is his 
Indian name, a chief of the Senecas, was, un- 
questionably, the most remarkable orator, ex- 
cepting “the good Logan, the white man’s 
friend,” that ever came of Indian stock. He was 
born about the middle of the last century, near 
where the city of Buffalo now stands, and which 
was the residence of the Senecas. He was of a 
brave but generous nature, and had small delight 
in the ferocities of Indian warfare. He was sa- 
gacious and prudent, very thoughtful, and pos- 
sessed, withal, of a most determined spirit. He 
could neither be terrified nor cajoled into any 
measure. He preserved the utmost decorum and 
dignity of manner at all times, until in the latter 
part of his life, when he fell a victim to the 
accursed “ fire-water,’’ which has destroyed so 
many of his race. . His hut was, for years, the 
resort of the learned and the curious, who went 
thither to hear “ the old man eloquent ”’ discourse 
on the traditions of his race, or on the abstruse 
sciences of philosophy or theology. His dwell- 
ing stood ona spot which was secured to the 
Seneca tribe, and called the Reservation. Here 
he dwelt, like a shorn king, receiving the hom- 
age of his fallen people—those degraded braves 
of a degraded chief—thus affording another proof 
that civilization destroys, instead of elevating 
the savage. 

In his better days, many were the pious, but 
fruitless, attempts to convert the intractable Sa- 
goy-e-wa-tha to Christianity. He resisted all in- 
tercession,hurling back the argumentum ad hominem, 
“ Your religion does not make good men of the 
whites ; what can it do more for the red man?” 
In 1805, at the request of a missionary, Rev. Mr. 
Cram, from Massachusetts, Red Jacket and his 
tribe held a solemn council on the question of 
their becoming Christians. After the missionary 
had done speaking, Red Jacket, after solemn 
deliberation with his tribe for the space of two 
hours, declined the proposal in one of the most 
masterly speeches ever delivered into the ears of 
men. ' 

Red Jacket, like some of his white brethren, 
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could not at all understand the mysteries of the 
vicarious sacrifice—how he and his tribe could, 
by any method of reasoning, in justice be made 
participators in the guilt of the crucifixion. In 
conversation with a clergyman, who was labor- 
ing to let a little light into his benighted soul 
on this abstruse subject, he observed, “‘ Brother, 
if you white men murdered the Son of the Great 

. Spirit, as Indians we had nothing to do with it, 
and it is none of our affair. If he had come to 
us, we would not have killed him ; we would 
have treated him well. You must make amends 
for that crime yourselves.”” In concert with his 
tribe, he made a formal complaint to the Goy- 
ernor of New York on the troublesome interfer- 
ence of the missionaries, and thenceforward their 
rights were respected. 

In 1821, a man of the tribe died, as was sup- 
posed, through the influence of witcheraft. A 
woman was accused, tried, and executed as the 
offending agent. Complaint was made against 
Sa-goy-e-wa-tha and his chiefs, and they had their 
trial by the judicial authorities of New York. 
Some severe remarks were made on the supersti- 
tion of the Indians in respect to witchcraft. But 
Red Jacket, who was upon the stand, with fiash- 
ing eye and knitted brow, yet with a calm tone, 
exclaimed, “‘ What! do you denounce usas fools 
and bigots, because we still continue to believe 
that which you yourselves sedulously inculcated 
two centuries ago? Your divines have thunder- 
ed this doctrine from the pulpit, your judges 
have pronounced it from the bench, your courts 
of justice have sanctioned it with the formalities 
of law; and you would now punish our unfortu- 
nate brethren for adherence to the superstitions 
of our fathers! Goto Salem! Look at the re- 
cords of your government, and you will find hun- 
dreds executed for the very crime which has 
called forth the sentence of condemnation upon 
this woman, and drawn down the arm of ven- 
geanceupon her. What have our brothers done 
more than the rulers of your people have done? 
and what crime has this man committed by exe- 
cuting, in a summary way, the laws of his coun- 
try and the injunctions of his God ?”’ 

The meeting between Lafayette and Red 
Jacket, when the former was last in the United 
‘States, is represented as affecting in the extreme. 
Alluding to the time that had passed since they 
met in mortal enmity on the field of deadly strife, 
the general observed to him, that time had much 
changed them since that meeting. ‘Ah!’ said 
Red Jacket, ‘“‘ time has not been so severe upon 
you as it hasupon me. It has left to you a fresh 
countenance, and hair to cover your head ; while 
to me... behold ...!” and taking a hand- 
kerchief from his head, with an air of much feel- 
ing, he showed his head, which was almost en- 
tirely bald. 

On the 20th of January, 1830, at the age of 
eighty years, Sa-goy-e-wa-tha left the world, to 
join those who had gone before him to the hunt- 
ing grounds of the Spirit-land. 

He was taken suddenly ill in the Council House, 
of cholera morbus, where he had gone that day, 
dressed with more than ordinary care, with all 
his gay apparel and ornaments. When he re- 
turned, he said to his wife, “Iam sick ; I could 
not stay till the council had finished. I shall 
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PORTRAIT OF RED JACKET. 





never recover.”” He then took off all his rich 
costume, and laid it carefully away ; reclined 


' himself upon his couch, and did not rise again 


till morning, or speak except to answer some 
slight question. His wife prepared him medi- 
cine, which he patiently took, but said, ‘ It will 
do no good; I shall die.” The next day, he 
called her to him, and requested her and the 
little girl he loved so much to sit beside him, 
and listen to his parting words. 

“Tam going to die,” he said. 
leave the house again alive. I wish to thank 
you for your kindness to me. Yow have loved 
me. You have always prepared my food, and 
taken care of my clothes, and been patient with 
me. Iam sorry I left you because of your new 
religion, and am convinced that it is a good reli- 
gion, and has made you a better woman, and 
wish you to persevere in it. I should like to 
have lived alittle longer for your sake. I meant 
to build you a new house, and make you more 
comfortable, but it is now too late. But I hope 
my daughter will remember what I have so often 
told her—not to go in the streets with strangers, 
or associate with improper persons. She must 
stay with her mother, and grow up a respectable 
woman. est 

“When I am dead, it will be noised abroad 
through all the world—they will hear of it across 
the great waters, and say, ‘Red Jacket, the great 
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orator, is dead.’ And white men will come and 
ask you for my body. They will wish to bury 
me. But donot let them take me. Clothe me 
in my simplest dress—put on my leggins and my 
moccasins, and hang the cross which I have worn 
so long around my neck, and let it lie upon 
my bosom. Then bury me among my people. 
Neither do I wish to be buried with Pagan rites. 
I wish the ceremonies to be as you like, according 
to the customs of your new religion, if you 
choose. Your minister says the dead will rise. 
Perhaps they will. If they do, I wish to rise 
with my old comrades. I do not wish to rise 
among pale faces. I wish to be surrounded by 
red men. Do not make a feast according to the 
customs of the Indians. Whenever my friends 
chose, they could come and feast with me when 
I was well, and I do not wish those who have 
never eaten with me in my cabin to surfeit at 
my funeral feast.”’ 

When he had finished, he laid himself again 
upon the couch, and did not rise again. He lived 
several days, but was most of the time in a stu- 
por, or else delirious. He often asked for Mr. 
Harris, the missionary, and afterwards would un- 
consciously mutter—“I do not hate him; he 
thinks I hate him, but I do not. I would not 
hurt him.’”? The missionary was sent for re- 
peatedly, but did not return till he was dead. 
When the messenger told him Mr. Harris had 
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not come, he replied, “ Very well. The Great 
Spirit will order it as he sees best, whether I 
have an opportunity to speak with him.”’ Again 
he would murmur, “ He accused me of being a 
snake, and of trying to bite somebody. This was 
very true, and I wish to repent and make satis- 
faction.” 

The wife and daughter were the only ones to 
whom he spoke parting words, or gave a parting 
blessing; but as his last hour drew nigh, his 
family all gathered around him, and mournful 
it was to think that the children were not his 
own—his were all sleeping in the little church- 
yard where he was soon to be laid—they were 
his step-children—the children of his favorite 
wife. 

These he had always loved and cherished, and 
they loved and honored him, for this their mother 
had taught them. The wife sat by his pillow and 
rested her hand upon-his head. At his feet stood 
the two sons, who are now aged and Christian 
men, and by his side the little girl, whose little 
hand rested upon his withered and trembling 
palm. 

He had requested that a vial of cold water 
might be placed in his hand when he was pre- 
pared for the burial, but the reason of the re- 
quest no one could divine. It was complied 
with, however, and all his wishes strictly heed- 
ed. The funeral took place in the little mission 
church, with appropriate, but the most simple 
ceremonies ; and he was buried in the little mis- 
sion burying-ground, at the gateway of what was 
once an old fort—around him his own people— 
aged men, sachems, chiefs, and warriors, and lit- 
tle children. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

In character and intellectual capacity, Red 
Jacket was superior, not only to the Indian race 
in general, but even to the average European ; and 
if he had enjoyed the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, he would undoubtedly have distinguished 
himself among scholars for his originality, com- 
prehensiveness, fertility of imagination, appre- 
ciation of the beautiful and sublime, strength and 
elegance of style, logical power and command of 
language. — 

He had much natural pride of character, a 
high sense of honor, and great self-reliance. 

He differed from the Indian type, in the supe- 
rior development of the moral and intellectual 
faculties, and must have manifested less passion 
and more principle and reason than is common 
in the Indian. 

His prejudices were strong, but he was always 
ready to hear the voice of reason, and to ac- 
knowledge his own mistakes, and repent of his 
faults. ' 

His constitution was powerful, but more sus- 
ceptible to feeling and external impressions than 
most Indian chiefs ; and the measure of his pow- 
er, when compared with that of his race, is in 
favor of his mind, rather than his body. 

He had a high degree of the nervous tempera- 
ment, and an active, earnest mind ; and his feel- 
ings, when excited by a powerful motive, were 
evidently very intense. 

He was very brave in war, and very shrewd in 
council, and could be moved neither by threats, 
by stratagem, nor by persuasion, until his own 
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mind was fully convinced of the propriety of a 
change. 

He was not cruel and bloodthirsty, did not de- 
light in war, and was always inclined to resort 
to argument and moral influences rather than 
force, to accomplish his ends. 





{Translated from the Phonographic Examiner, for the Phrenologi- 
cal Journal]. 


THE 
PERILS OF BEXCELLHENCE. 


Tue desire for excellence is commendable. It 
is one of the noblest affections which can animate 
the breast of man, because it lies at the foundation 
of all true human progress. It should therefore 
be cultivated rather than repressed. The man 
who sets hisheart upon highand ennobling things 
and principles, will be continually aspiring to- 
wards their attainment (for it is a law of the 
human economy, that we are led and governed 
more by our affections than by reason or intel- 
lect); and in the efforts made in this direction, he 
will experience the interior delights which ever 
accompany a genuine elevation of soul. 

But to excel does not imply a disposition to vie 
with another for the purpose of over-reaching 
him in any respect, or of outstripping him in 
some property or position, in which he is distin- 
guished ; this is mere rivalry, an abomination to 
the purely virtuous mind. The true notion of 
excellence is exhibited in the progression of our 
own individual states and attainments, to arrive 
at a higher degree of perfection to-morrow than 
we enjoy to-day ; to go on and on for ever, not 
halting by the way to parley with the sugges- 
tions of indolence and sensuality, but keeping 
steadily before the mental eye some desirable 
form of beauty, to press forward constantly and 
diligently towards it. This principle of progres- 
sion, this gift of excellence should be inscribed 
upon all our undertakings; from the perform- 
ance of the simplest and most menial services, to 
the execution of the loftiest and most important 
duties devolving upon them. Its presence will 
make the meanest work sublime ; its genial vivi- 
fying influence will impress with an effigy of 
greatness, the lowliest deeds of the honest sons 
of toil. 

And why should it not be so? Why should 
any rest satisfied with the position he has at- 
tained? If treasures lie within your reach, will 
you not extend a hand to grasp them? If you 
say that you are satisfied, and need push no 
further on the upward journey, you beguile your- 
self with a fond delusion, if you suppose that 
you can rest. The plain of humanity has no 
level. Stand still you cannot. If you will not 
advance, you must recede. The vital phenomena 
are not amenable to mechanical laws. If you 
indulge repose ; if you would stop short upon 
your way; that instant decomposition of your 
mental and moral fabric commences. The vital 
organism becomes impaired from inaction, the 
vital functions become sluggish, and vitality it- 
self is stagnated. Go then up the hill of life 
courageously, and you will have no reason to re- 
ject your choice. Let your standard be a holy 
one, and let its position be high up the pilgrim’s 
pathway, and do not be squeamish about a little 








toil in your endeavors to gain your end. But do 
not be captivated by the vain conceit that you 
are born great, and that you may attain real 
excellence without application and labor. It is 
not obtained so lightly ; it is not a bauble to be 
purchased for a groat ; nor is it an unsubstantial 
fairy creation, to be wooed and won by the wish- 
ing only. If you succeed—and succeed you will 
if you are in earnest—you will have had not only 
to bear, but to overbear. You must work, and 
you must wait. And there is a sublimer virtue, 
a more generous nobility oftentimes displayed in 
this waiting, than in the more obvious palpable 
working. 

When you shall have arrived at any distin- 
guished point of excellence, either in your art- 
istic, mercantile, commercial, or moral concerns, 
be sure you will not be permitted to remain un- 
molested. It is not good that you should here 
live at ease. 

The giddy worldly spirit has no sympathy with 
the trials and toils which your present position 
has cost you. It looks only upon the one now 
apparent point of excellence, and is forthwith 
envious. In God’s good providence it will be 
your scourge. It will harass you with strange 
and unreasonable questionings ; it will strive to 
circumscribe your sphere of action ; it will seek 
to damp the ardency of your efforts, and to 
quench your bravest enterprises. It may even 
go further, and by maligning your motives may 
bring contumely upon your labors. But so sure 
as this becomes your position ; so certain may 
you be, that you have under the guidance of 
heavenly principles attained some degree of 
excellence ; that you are in short better than you 
were. Be not discouraged. Now comes the 
grandest epoch of your moral history. Here is 
a star for your beginning; keep it ever before 
you ; ‘‘ when reviled, revile not again.” 

Can any but those who have gained an ad- 
vanced post indeed act thus? Stand firm upon 
your principles, and the pressure from without 
will only squeeze a smile from you; a smile, it 
may be, intermingled with a pellucid tear of pity. 
Sweet and precious gems are such heavenly 
smiles and tears! When persecuted, let not a 
ruffle disturb your moral features, let a holy 
placidity invest your soul ; then will you under- 
stand something of what is involved in that most 
humane of all duties, the duty of waiting. 

If this be your experience, you will be enabled 
to see that the storm which has passed over you, 
has purified and cleared up the mists which hung 
about your mental hemispheres, and has left you 
a brighter and a wealthier man. 

Such assaults, as those above described, can- 
not but be bitter for a season. Frail human na- 
ture would fain be spared them. CanI escape 
them? timidly asks the newly awakened spirit. 
Tut, man, they are for your good. Were you 
exempted from them, you would be deprived of 
one of the most efficacious means of attaining to 
moral dignity and greatness. Temptation is a 
boon, which the upright traveller towards heaven 
would not willingly forego. It strengthens and 
fortifies his spirit, when by divine assistance he 
is enabled to repel it by the force of true and 
high resolves. It furnishes his whole being. The 
upshoot of a victorious encounter with the pow- 
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ers or principles of darknesss is this: the affec- 
tions beam more gloriously with the resplendency 
of love; the intellect shines more brilliantly 
with the light of truth, and the outward life ex- 
hibits both in a humility and frankness of de- 
meanor ; emulative of His, the essential meek 
and veritable DIVINE MAN, who was and is empha- 


. tically “ the Light of the World.” 
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ARTIFICIAL DEFORMITIES 
OF THE SKULL. 


A very important and, in one sense, exhaustive 
work on this subject has just been published by 
Dr. Gosse, of Geneva.* Rather opening than 
closing the field of speculation and philosophical 
reduction, it furnishes us, in a very pleasing 
shape, with all the facts that may lend wings to 
the one or authority to the other. 

The varieties of cranial deformation, artifi- 
cially produced, amount to no less than eighteen. 

Four of these, as our readers know, were de- 
scribed by our own Professor Morton as apper- 
taining to Indian tribes on our Continent, viz: 

1. The cuneiform or wedge-shaped head. (The 
occipito-frontal deformity.) Flat-head Indians. 

2. The head symmetrically lengthened. (The 
fronto-sincipito-parietal deformity.) 

3. The head irregularly compressed and di- 
lated. 

4, The quadrangular, head. 

The fourteen which Dr. Gosse adds are : 

5. The trilobate head. (The occipito-sincipito- 
frontal deformity.) 

6. The flat-browed head. 
mity.) 

7. The head with the nose raised or flattened. 
(The nasai deformity.) 

8. The Mongolian head. 
head.) 

9. The prognathal head. (The naso-frontal de- 
formity.) 

10. The head flattened at both sides. 
temporo-parietal deformity.) 

11. The head flattened on the brow and one 
side. (The temporo-frontal deformity.) 

12. The spherical head. (The circular defor- 
mity.) 

13. The ring-shaped head. (The occipito-sin- 
cipito parietal deformity.) 

14. The bilobed head. (The sincipital defor- 
mity.) 

15. The head posteriorly depressed. 
cipital deformity.) 

16. The truncated conical head. (The occipito- 
parieto-frontal deformity.) 


(The frontal defor- 


(The naso-parietal 


(The 


(The oc- 








re —. (The occipito-nasal de- 
formity.) 
As ——. (The parietal deformity.) 


Before we notice these varieties of deformities 
in detail, it may be as well to explain how it is 
that nature lends herself to them asa sort of ac- 
cessory before the fact. 

The head of the infant at its birth is not only 
different, but very different, to what it becomes 





* Essai sur les Diformations Artificielles du Crane, par 
L. A. Gosse, de Geneve, M.D., &. Paris and New York: 
Bailliere. 
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in adult years. The bones of the base of the 
skull are the only ones that have any consisten- 
cy : those forming the roof are not only extreme- 
ly flexible, but have not even reached their full 
development. There still, for example, exists 
between the two portions of the os frontis and 
the two parietal bones a four-sided surface in a 
state of membrane or cartilage, which is called 
the anterior fontanel, as there exists also, though 
not as constantly, a posterior fontanel between 
the parietal and occipital bones. There are 
moreover on each side two fontanels—the one 
temporal, the other occipital, towards the interior 
angles of the parietal bones. The bones which 
belong to the nose are flat, the cheek bones are 
proportionally prominent, the lower portion of 
the face is imperfectly developed, and the as- 
cending branch of the inferior maxillary bone 
forms a very obtuse angle with the body of the 
bone. 

The brain, like the skull, presents at its base 
and summit different degrees of development. 
The lower parts are the firmer and the more 
developed, the upper being softer and less volu- 
minous. The aim was to protect the principal 
centre of the nervous spino-cerebral system, 
and to facilitate the passage of a member dispro- 
portionably large in man, to secure him that in- 





tellectual power which gives him the royalty of | 


nature. 


Hence the infant in the act of birth acquires 
often a natural deformity of the head, the fore- 
head being flattened, and the skull lengthened 
towards the back by the act of accouchement, a 
deformity corrected in many cases soon after by 
nature, but which sometimes, when left to nature, 
persists through life. 


This being remembered, with the addition that 
the osseous structure of the nose does not reach 
its full development often till the tenth or 
twelfth year, and that the fontanels do not disap- 
pear immediately after birth, but take some time 
befo rethey merge into the bony suture, we under- 
stand how readily the head lends itself to the 
many absurd fashions of deformity that have 
found favor with our capricious race. 

These have been not only more numerous, but 
also more widely extended than we have been 
apt to suppose. i 

Not only were they common with nearly all the 
Indian tribes of North America, but more or less 
so also with the successive races which have in- 
habited Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, the Brazils, ex- 
tending even to the aborigines of the West In- 
dia Islands. Nor were they, nor are they limited 
to the New World. Hippocratesis evidence that 
the Colchares or Macrocephales were similarly re- 
markable. Strabo affirms the same thing against 
nations residing on the borders of the Caspian. 
Scaliger asserts that the Moors had the same 
usage. Other authorities include the Arabs and 
certain Mahommedan tribes in Africa. The Huns, 
the Belgians, the Germans, the Turks, the people 
of Bucharia, and Hamburgh practised ; tribes 
or classes in China, Sumatra, Japan, Tahiti, Rus- 
sia, Brittany, and other parts of France, stid/ 
practise them. The Greeks, the Circassians, the 
Chaldeans, and the Jews are the nations particu- 
larly remarkable as never lending themselves to 
these pernicious fashions, 
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There are some interesting facts in reference 
to each of the many types of deformity we have 
enumerated. Some of them, too, have the merit of 
being new. 


1. The wedge-like head is of two kinds, tend- 
ing up or down, and as the labors of Professor 
Morton have already summed up what is to be 
said on each form of deformity, we shall content 
ourselves with briefly describing how they 
are produced. There were three different 
modes in use among different nations. The first 
was by the aid of a narrow piece of board and 
a cradle, furnished either with a transversal pad 
on a level with the nape of the neck, or with a 
cavity which receives the head and maintains 
it in a horizontal position ; or by means of two 
narrow boards, one applied to the forehead, the 
other to the base of the occiput, and maintaining 
a pressure between them. The second was by 
the pressure of a compress of sand, or of two 
heavy boards, the under one being quite flat and 
serving as acradle ; and the third was the simple 
use of the two hands. 

2. The symmetrically lengthened head has 
been found principally in Bolivia, in the tombs of 
an extinct race ; but the deformity is evidenced 
still by a class of religious beggars in China, and 
is often produced in Paris by the use of what are 
called “‘ beguins,’’ a kind of children’s cap, which, 
fastened tight by ribbons, has the effect of giving 
the sugar-loaf form. 

3. The head irregularly compressed and di- 
lated is deformed in its posterior and lateral por- 
tions, and specimens have been found in the 
North-West of America, in Peru, in Siam, and 
among the Papous. 

4, The quadrangular head is said by De Paw 
to have been observed among the Indians inha- 
biting the banks of the Maragnon. Insfield at- 
tributes it to the Calmucks, “ quadratam formam 
appetunt;’’ and the Germans are said to have had 
the same custom, and are hence by the French 
still called square-headed. This head is flattened 
at the brow, the sinciput, the occiput, and the 
sides—the perfection of human extravagance. 

5. The trilobate head is found in the isle De 
los Sacrificios, near Vera Cruz, but there is evi- 
dence in antique terra-cotta remains that the 
custom existed also among the ancient Mexicans. 

In this "most extraordinary deformity the occi- 
pital bone, instead of its usual convex form, is 
forced in until it takes the shape of a groove, 
which, beginning in the occipital aperture, pro- 
ceeds upwards along the sagittal suture about an 
inch beyond the transverse coronal suture. Here 
it becomes less deep and more narrow, and 
passes down obliquely on each side, and loses 
itself in the temporal fosses. On the two sides 
of the median groove (at the top of the head) 
the parietal elevations are very considerable, 
and stand out like short horns. 

6. The head flattened at the forehead is dis- 
tinguished from the wedge-like heads of Morton 
on account of the pressure applied, being more 
limited and showing itself principally in the 
front of the skull. Dr. Gosse thinks that the 
acephali of Guiana, whom Sir Walter Raleigh 
describes, adding that they were “very brave 
and excellent soldiers,” had this form of the de- 
formity, as well as the people inhabiting Brazils, 
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some of whose skulls were found by Dr. Lund in 
some cavern, and afterwards described by him. 
In the department of the Haute Garonne, in 
France, the pressure and the resulting deformity 
have long been known, and it is only lately that 
it has ceased in the city of Toulouse itself. In 
boys, the usage of the pressure (produced by a 
head-dress consisting of nine bandages tightly 
drawn) is continued till the third or fourth year 
(until they are breeched) ; the females wear it all 
their lives. 

Dr. Gosse gives the measure of one of these 
French heads so deformed, thai of a man aged 
45, and it is very well worth entering in our re- 
cords: 


Metre.* 
Antero-posterior diameter 0,192 
Tnter-parietal f 0,125 
Inter-temporal 0,119 
Vertical 0,124 
Width of forehead, 0,086 
Oecipito-nasal arch, 0,380 
Intermastoid arch, 0,300 
Horizontal circumference, 0,520 


7. The head with a depressed or raised nose. 
—tThe flattened nose belongs to some Brazilian 
nations, to negroes and Hottentots, to Africa, 
and to certain inhabitants of Sumatra, and the 
Society Islands. Monsieur de Lery asserts that 
certain inhabitants of Peru cultivate the oppo- 
site deformity, and it is certain that in the six- 
teenth century it was fashionable among ladies 
in high life to pinch outwards the noses of in- 
fants, and that we owe to this practice the re- 
markable hook perceptible in the Conde, the 
Prince of Orange (William III.), Louis XIY., 
and others. 

8. The Mongolian head shows a depression of 
the nose, and with it the oblique flattening through 
the whole length of the parietal and superior 
portions of the frontal bone and sockets. The 
consequence is, a deviation in front of the supe- 
rior maxillary, the forced separation of the tem- 
poral bones and orbits, and an enlargment of the 
zygomatic circle,t at the same time that the 
lower and posterior parts of the skull assume a 
fuller development. It may be added, finally, 
that the alteration given to the cranial arch 
makes the smaller bones project, without causing 
the base of the forehead to recede or Changing 
the direction of the lower jaw. The eyes are 
consequently closed in and buried in their 
sockets, and the eyelids assume an oblique direc- 
tion. 

A passage in Thierry, the learned historian of 
the Normans, insists that Attila belongs to a 
Mongolian tribe, from the portraits that remain 
of him. He adds, “ We know that a portion of 
the Huns used artificial means to give their chil- 
dren the Mongolian physiognomy, flattening their 
noses by linen bandages tightly drawn, and 
kneading in their heads in a way to give pro- 
minence to the cheek bones,”’ 

The Kirghis, the inhabitants of Little Bucharia, 
the Caribs of the Orinoco, some ancient inha- 





* The metre is nearly 40 English inches. 

+ The “‘zygomatic arcade” results from the union of the 
temporal process of the zygomatic (cheek bone) with a cor- 
responding process of the temporal bone.—Ep. 
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bitants of New Granada, have been or are marked 
by this curious deformity. 

9. The prognathal head is distinguished from 
the Mongolian by the circumstances that the 
cheek bones rather rise than project outwards, 
the wings of the sphenoid are bent obliquely, 
the sphenoid itself pushed in advance of the jaws, 
and the posterior part of the skull is addition- 
ally developed. Thisis, however, so rare a form 
of deformity that Dr. Gosse can find but a tribe 
of Caribs mentioned by Rochefort subject to it. 

10. The head flattened at the sides evidences, 
of course, a higher roof and front, and has been 
sought after principally by the Arabs, the Bel- 
gians, and the women of Hamburgh. 

ll. The head compressed on the sides and fore- 
head offers so rare a form of deformity that Dr. 
Gosse is aware but of one locality where it is 
practised—the Philippine Islands. 

12. The spherical head is visible among some 
of the ancient Arabs, and in certain savage tribes; 
as also in the Turks, whom it admirably prepares 
for their red Fez bonnet, now so general among 
them. 

It is singular enough that, besides the Indian 
races, among ourselves, who favored the flatten- 
ing process for the head, there existed a numer- 
ous tribe, inhabiting the tracts between Hudson’s 
Bay and the Pacific, whose distinction it was to 
have the headround. Father Lafittau, in his ‘“‘ Cé- 
rémonies et Coutumes Religieuses des Peuples 
Idolatres,”’ says, ‘‘ The savages called in Canada 
the earth-people (gens de terre Garhagourou- 
nou) have a taste quite opposed to the flat-heads, 
and consider the only beauty roundness. Hence 
they are called ball-headed.”’ 

13. The annular head.—This deformity is to be 
found in Rouen, through the department of the 
Seine Inferieure, and in other parts of France, 
It consists in a circular depression, which begins 
just above the forehead where it is widest, whence 
it proceeds downwards and backwards, passes 
above the outer opening of the ear, and con- 
tinues to that part of the nape where the fleshy 
muscles of the neck attach themselves to the occi- 
put. It thus makes the whole circumference of 
the skull, lengthening it excessively, and seem- 
ing to divide it into two parts, one before and one 
behind. 

14. The bilobed head consists in a transversal 
depression, more or less marked at the part cor- 
responding to the anterior fontanel, and which 
thus divides the summit of the skull into two 
distinct parts—one anterior, in general suffi- 
ciently narrow, sometimes very little raised or 
receding, but slightly convex; the other poste- 
rior, equally convex, proceeding horizontally, 
and always sufficiently developed, particularly 
behind and below towards the cerebellum. This 
development is sometimes sufficiently consider- 
able to make the head present the form of a 
lengthened cylinder. The only cases of this 
curious deformation known to Dr. Gosse occur in 
France, and are said to arise from the use of head 
bandages applied on the anterior fontanel. and 
kept in their places by a handkerchief which 
crosses, not at the nape, but under the lower jaw, 
and is fastened at the sinciput. He thinks they 
lead often to insanity. 

15. The head pressed down behind has been 
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common among the more civilized inhabitants of 
Central and South America, in ancient Scandina- 
via and Caledonia, in the isles of Nicobar and 
Tahiti, and so late as the time of Vesalius in 
Germany. As Morton, however, fully described 
the peculiarities of this deformity, we proceed 
at once to 

16. The conical truncated head, under which 
classification Dr. Gosse places the Siamese heads 
described by Ruschenburg in his voyage round 
the world, and by Finlayson in his “ Siam and 
Cochin China.” The former says, “ The occipital 
portion of the head is nearly vertical and very 
small, compared with the anterior and sincipital 
regions, and I remarked what I never saw in any 
other skull except those of the ancient Peruvians 
of Pachacamac, that the two sides of the skull 
were not symmetrical. In the region of firmness 
the head projects very much, a circumstance 
most remarkable in the caste of priests called 
the Talapoins.’’ Mr. Richardson adds that the 
face is remarkably large and flat, the chin very 
narrow, so that the shape of the face is rather 
that of a lozenge than oval. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth varieties are 
self-described, and as Dr. Gosse has found them 
but in two instances—the former in a man from 
Java, the second in another from Madagascar— 
scarcely call for any further notice. 

In another article we purpose analyzing the 
doctor’s views on the aims sought in these defor- 
mities, and their influence on the health, morals, 
and intellect of the sufferers. 


THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCES OF 
THESE DEFORMITIES. 


The application of strings, bands, and boards 
to the young head forms, of course, grooves and 
depressions separated by projections. The bones 
are made to lean on one another, the frontal be- 
ing forced into the parietal, and these into the 
occipital ; and so great an alteration is produced 
that the adult head presents often the character- 
istics which properly belong but to the fcetus. 

Inside, there must of course be a correspond- 
ing change ; displacement of organs, confinement 
of the circulation in some parts, exaggerated cir- 
culation in others, a loss of harmony, of balance 
in the functions of the brain, and the plentiful 
germ of pathological alterations both for the 
mind and body. 

Though many have affirmed that neither the 
health of the body nor the powers of the mind 
are affected by these deformities, there are many 
facts which demonstrate not only that there is 
such mischief, but that it occurs exactly as 
phrenological science would prepare us to ex- 
pect. 

Dr. Scouler affirms that apoplexy is frequent 
among the tribes where compression is used. 

Monsieur Dufios de Mofras, the learned Dr. 
MacLaughlin, and many other authorities, de- 
clare apoplexy to be even common in such cases. 

Doctor Foville alleges numerous instances, 
well proved, to. show that these deformities are 
generally accompanied by headaches, faintings, 
cerebral congestion, brain-fevers, and epilepsies, 
maladies which often terminate in lunacy, idiocy, 
or early death. 

Both he and many other high authorities in 
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cerebral pathology affirm that the lunatic asylum 
owe to them a large proportion of their inmates. 

Dr. Gosse adds his opinion that the excessive 
mortality noticed among the Indian tribes is 
traceable to the deaths of children arising from 
this usage. 

The effect on the moral and intellectual facul- 
tiesis not less. Scaliger, in speaking of Moorish 
deformities, says the Moors are born with the 
head and mind of Thersites. 

The Siamese are at once arrogant and servile, 
trifling and cruel, with great aptitude for the 
mechanical arts, but no intellectual capacity. 
The inhabitants of the banks of the Ucayala 
(Peru), who have the ascending wedge-shape de- 
formity, are the most stupid people on the earth. 
The Incas renounced as hopeless the attempt to 
civilize some of the deformed Peruvians. The 
Oregon indians and the Caribs are spoken of in 
the same way, the flat heads being among the 
most unfortunate. 

Vindictiveness carried not only to the death, 
but to the devouring the dead, has been noticed 
as a special characteristic of the tribes whose 
heads were deformed anteriorly. 

Dr. Foville remarks of those who have the an- 
nular deformity, principally French persons, that 
feebleness and an incomplete development of the 
intellect are coincidences generally observed, ac- 
companied often by a capricious and passionate 
disposition. 

Drs. Virey and Lunier bear similar testimony. 
The latter says: “ Without admitting with the 
phrenologist that each projection and each de- 
pression of the cranium correspond with a pro- 
jection or a depression of the brain, it is not to 
be denied that the encephalon is influenced by 
any notable deformity of the skuli. I have at 
this moment under my eyes the cranium of a 
weak-minded person who died recently, and 
whose examination exeludes all doubt upon this 
opinion. It presents immediately behind the 
fronto-parietal suture a transversal depression 
not very decided, but to which, nevertheless, in 
the inside there corresponds a projection evi- 
dently the result of the depression. . . . I 
ought to add that these vices of conformation, 
happening particularly in early infancy, the 
functional lesions they contribute to produce 
must be marked principally by the maladies fit- 
ted to that age—that is to say, idiocy, imbecility, 
and epilepsy. Out of 38 patients (females) with 
these deformities,under my hospital care,there are 
13 idiots, 5 weak minded, 7 epileptic, 1 hysterical, 
2 paralytic, 8 mad, 1 lypemaniaque,* and 3 ero- 
tomaniacal. I was particularly struck with the 
length of the heads in the females affected with 
erotomania, a disease to which idiots also are 
much subject. These facts support strongly the 
theory which makes the posterior portion of the 
brain the seat of the generative sense.’’t 

Dr. Alquie, of the great military hospital the 
e ‘ Val-de-Grice,”’ who has seen a vast number of 
conscripts from the neighborhood of the Black 
Mountains, with heads which, depressed in front, 
lengthened towards the back, thinks he has ob- 


* Mad with sadness, 
+ Récherches sur quelques Dé formations du Crane obser- 
yées dans le Department des Deux Sevres. Paris, 1852. 
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served that ‘their moral character presented a 
special example of the want of prudence and 
judgment, of vanity, presumption, bravado, with 
mirthful humor joined to sudden and violent pas- 
sions.” 

Dr. Gosse, referring to his own experience in 
colleges and elsewhere, confirms this view by 
several instances, tabulating the form of the 
head, with the capacity and disposition of the 
youth. 


The opinions of Mérton, Lewis, Clark, Towns- 
end, Scouler, De Castelnau, Schoolcraft, D’Or- 
bigny, and Carus are, however, more or less on 
the other side, and Dr. Gosse proceeds to consi- 
der the grounds they advance for their views, 
and to refute them at some length, using gener- 
ally, however, the arguments we have already 
glanced at. 

He remarks, however, very well that, in the 
occipital deformity, the pressure forwards of the 
cranial roof favored probably the development 
of the anterior part of the skull and of the in- 
tellectual faculties, without injuring apparently 
the moral character ; and it is remarkable that in 
certain countries this deformity was practised 
only by the intelligent noble caste. The ‘ Musée 
Anthropologique”’ at Paris offers an example in 
the busts of two inhabitants of Tahiti, moulded 
after nature—the one of a young man aged seven- 
teen or eighteen, the other of his servant aged 
twenty-five, who died in Paris in 1848. In the 
former, which preserves the Malay-type unal- 
tered, the occiput is much depressed, the forehead 
is remarkably projecting, the cranium moderate- 
ly large towards the temples, and the face per- 
pendicular. In the second, who was probably a 
European mixed breed, there is scarcely any oc- 
cipital depression, if at all ; the forehead, though 
high and convex, is less projecting than the pre- 
ceding, the cranium being less large towards the 
front, but the face equally perpendicular. 

The history of the deformed American Indians 
is an interesting confirmation of this theory. So 
reckless and brave that they had to be virtually 
extirpated, yet their want of any intellectual 
power made them easy victims. The greater the 
deformity the greater always was their stupidity 
and brutality. Their wives, who were generally 
exempt from these deformities, except in their 
hereditary form, did all the work that required 
the exercise of any intellect, and possessed a 
great influence in all their great councils. 

Thus the red Caribs of the race of the Guara- 
nis, who had the depressed wedge-like deformity, 
had no religion, were eminently warlike, overrun- 
ning all the isles and districts that neighbored 
their own, forced the Spaniards to leave the 
Smaller Antilles, and contending, as one writer 
says, like lions, till they were exterminated by 
the French and English. 

On the other hand, the nation of the Ygneris 
or Igneris, originally from Florida and later of 
the Antilles, Cuba, and St. Domingo had, at the 
invasion of the Spaniards, one language in com- 
mon, a religious worship, hieroglyphic sculp- 
tures ; followed fishing and agriculture, could 
work in gold, make jewellery, statues, vases, 
gild copper, make tasteful furniture, paid an un- 
usual degree of respect to females, and enjoyed 
all the advantages of aregular government. But 
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then Christopher Columbus thus describes them ; 
“ They have all large heads and foreheads, much 
larger than any of the races I have yet seen.” 

The Iroquois were a very enlightened nation, 
and so courageous that at the period of the Euro- 
pean immigration they had nearly conquered all 
the neighboring tribes. But the Iroquois cran- 
ium is in general normal, with a remarkable de- 
velopment, principally behind. 

“ Archeological discoveries,’’? continues our 
author, “ many of them recent, all prove that 
there existed in many parts of Central and 
Northern America, at a very remote period, po- 
pulations far advanced in civilization, who occu- 
pied themselves with architecture, sculpture, 
constructing cities, fortresses, temples, and whose 
antique tombs not only do not contain any skull 
artificially deformed at the forehead, but which, 
if we may judge from certain authentic speci- 
mens, would appear to have the head flattened 
behind, and the brain very fairly developed an- 
teriorly.” 

All these deformities become, more or less, 
hereditary, especially if both sexes are subjected 
to them in their infancy; and thus what have 
often been called races and national character- 
istics may be explained in many cases, particu- 
larly perhaps with the Mongolians; for the Kir- 
ghis and the Jakontes, according to Blumenbach, 
have the Mongol-type, yet are known to be Cau- 
casians by descent. This is an important fact in 
reference to our present views on ethnography. 

Dr. Gosse, however, gees a step further, and 
suggests that the head which has been manipu- 
lated into unnatural shapes, which it has too 
often preserved through hereditary influences, 
should, in certain cases, now be kneaded back to 
the harmonious proportions favorable to health, 
virtue, and intellect. He recommends the prac- 
tice in the case of many negro races, the inhabi- 
tants of New Holland, and in European indivi- 
dual instances where the head takes a shape 
giving the animal passions aclear predominance. 
The head is the instrument of intelligence, and 
may be more or less fashioned to favor as to ob- 
struct its development, and the process offers 
more hope of the national ameliorations we look 
for than in the mixture of races on which many 
philanthropists confide. 

The origin of nations, now involved inso much 
obscurity, may also be aided by a complete ac- 
quaintance with their modes of deforming the 
head. The lateral flatness sought by the Moorish 
Arabs may be traced in Huropeans in Spain, and 
along the Mediterranean coast. The long heads 
of the Iberians may show the emigration to the 
Spanish peninsula of the Berbers, who are said 
to have passed the Straits of Gibraltar 2,000 
years before the Christian era, and may have had 
some influence on even the French forms of de- 
formation still existing. 

The doctor concludes with some important in- 
structions as to the management of the young 
head : 


“¢The head to be well made in its relation to 
the skull,’ says Dr, Andry, ‘ should be somewhat 
round, and somewhat long, horizontally; should 
have both before and behind a slight advance, 
and be a little flat on the sides. This is the na- 
tural shape, which is, however, often disfigured 
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by the way in which children are managed. 
Great care should be taken both of the caps and 
bandages with which their head is encased. If 
they press on the sides, the head disproportion- 
ally lengthens, and becomes like that of the 
Macrocephali. If the pressure be all round, the 
head rises in a point, and becomes like that of 
the celebrated Thersites, whose head rose like a 
pyramid. The true way to have the head well 
formed is to avoid compression and leave the 
head to nature, except in extraordinary cases 
where there is some deformity, when by means of 
soft and flexible bandages the head is reduced to 
its proper form.’ Let me add,” says Dr. Gosse, 
“that the first duty of the magistrate, aided by 
the physician and the ecclesiastic, is to discover 
the vicious practices in use in their districts, and 
to oppose_them by all the means in their power, 
instructions to midwives and the people gener- 
ally on their dangers being, of course, the princi- 
pal. 

“When on a first or difficult confinement the 
head of the infant is much lengthened to the 
back, or there is a lateral deformation by some 
accident, it will be easy to push back gently the 
head in front, or bring it to its normal position. 
lt is desirable also to try and raise the bones of 
the nose when they have been crushed, but in 
every other case we must avoid recurring to 
these procedures, and be content with those 
measures of cleanliness which aid the functions 
of the skin of the cranium. 


“In the second place, in warm weather, or if 
there be a fair supply of hair, the head, properly 
cleaned, must not be covered with anything but 
a cotton or silk cap, light and simple, which does 
not press on the head, but rather spreads out on 
top and towards the front, and is loosely fastened 
under the chin. If the weather be cold or the 
hair be thin, the cap should be doubled in its 
upper portions with flannel, or it may be made 
double, but should be always easy towards the 
front. 

«The child should lie in his cradle as much as 
possible on his back, the head a little raised ; 
and its pillow should not be too soft, nor should 
an undue heat be kept up. All fastenings not 
necessary for keeping the infant from leaving the 
cradle or from uncovering himself should be 
avoided. 

“ Later, as the head enlarges, the caps must be 
carefully enlarged, and when the health or 
weather permits no covering should be worn. 
Of course the head is to be protected against the 
sun. Through the whole education precautions 
in the same spirit must be followed up, the beds 
and belsters being always hard, and the fall from 
the head to the feet being nearly horizontal.” 
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Parenotocy teaches us our fellow-men. It 
discloses their real character; tells us whom to trust and 
mistrust, whom to select and reject for specific places and 
stations; enables mechanics to choose apprentices who have 
a particular knack or talent for particular trades ; tells who 
will always bungle; shows us who will, and will not, make 
us warm and perpetual friends, and who are, and are not, 
adapted to become partners jn business, More, it even de- 
cides, beforehand, who can, and cannot, live together affec- 
tionately and happily in wedlock, and on what points dif- 
ferences will arise. 
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THE PASSION OF ANGER. | 
AN ESSAY.—No. L 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 


Tue desires and affections of the human mind 
are mildly pleasurable or painful feelings, when 
exercised in a natural and legitimate manner; 
but degenerate into Passtons whenever these 
pleasures or pains become heightened to an in- 
tense degree by inordinate gratification, or by 
unwonted deprivations and disappointments. 
Each mental form, whether it be a propensity, a 
sentiment, or a faculty, unduly or continuously 
excited, is capable of a disordered manifestation, 
which, in time, results in the production of its 
own peculiar passion, in monomania, or in other 
forms of insanity. 

Of the passions producing these melancholy 
results aNGER is the most frequent, the most vio- 
lent, and the most uniform in its effects, and as 
such shall claim that measure of attention which 
its importance demands. 

We may define it as a violent passion of the 
mind excited by a real or supposed injury, or is 
the result of a morbid excitement of some one or 
more of the mental faculties. Analyzed, we find 
it to consist of a feeling of displeasure upon the 
reception or witness of injury, and also of a de- 
sire to punish or annihilate the inflicter of this 
injury. 

The instruments of its production are two in 
in number, and are termed respectively, in phren- 
ological language, Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness, 


1. CoMBATIVENESS. 


This is a sleepless faculty of the human mind, 
whose susceptibility is ever exerting its influence, 
independent of the presence of danger or the 
threatenings of instantaneous attack, though these 
latter agencies bring it the more actively and the 
more powerfully into visible exercise. It is a 
power which enters most largely into the combi- 
nation producing that most heavenly of all vir- 
tues, Christian patience, which is, in reality, a si- 
lent, persevering, uncomplaining warfare against 
affliction, pain, toil, calamity, provocation or 
other evil; and yet a warfare in which anger, 
fretfulness, discontent, and repining find no offices 
to perform and no victories to disgrace. 

This emotion is the inspirer of courage, whe- 
ther it be animal or moral, physical or mental, 
and actuates alike the philantoropist and the 
soldier, the gladiator and the saint. Taking the 
direction of the other mental faculties, it op- 
poses itself to difficulties, overcomes obstacles, 
scatters opposition, persists in repeated efforts, 
and gains the price those ruling powers de- 
mand ; whether those difficulties be of a mental, 
moral, or physical nature ; whether those obsta- 
cles be imaginary or real ; or whether that prize 
be the temporal or eternal reward of active car- 
nal or spiritual virtues. 

But while this organ is thus useful, thus active, 
thus powerful, it is liable to disordered and ex- 
alted action on account of its very usefulness, 
activity,and power. When too large for the ac- 
companying moral and intellectual faculties, it 
disregards their monitions, acts by and of itself, 
and forces them tobecome itsslaves, It oppases 
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for the sake of opposition, and argues for the 
pleasures of argument. Being imperfectly 
checked or inordinately sensitive, it construes a 
simple declaration of opinions into argumenta- 
tive challenges, the steadfast adherence to indi- 
vidual rights and purposes into the wilfulness of 
contradiction and the fervor of resistance, and 
the manliness of independent thought and the 
dignity of conscious rectitude into the insolence 
of supercilious pride and the contempt of a self- 
accredited superiority. If education invests the 
mind with the power and prerogatives of royalty, 


- they are used to maintain a kingly ascendency 


over the realms of intellect and of thought ; but 
if ignorance holds the sceptre of power, and 
gives direction to the reins of mental govern- 
ment, it seeks to rule by brute force, not only 
over the physical frame which it can crush, but 
over the expressions of intellect which it cannot 
comprehend, and the workings of moral power 
which it cannot understand and which it per- 
ceives only as something foreign and antagonis- 
tic to itself. 

George Combe presents the character of Uncle 
Toby, as drawn by Sterne in his “ Tristram 
Shandy,” as ‘‘ true to nature, and a personifica- 
tion of this combative propensity combined with 
great benevolence and integrity.’”’ Bayle, the 
author of the Historical Dictionary, he presents 
as another like example, of whom it has been re- 
marked, “ that the way to make him write use- 
fully was to attack him only when he was right, 
for he would then combat in favor of truth with 
all the energy of a powerful mind.” 

It was this faculty greatly developed, combined 
with great self-esteem, which made Dr. Samuel 
Johnson what Garrick rightly denominated him, 
“a tremendous companion.” 

Amos Dean, in his “ Philosophy of Human 
Life,’’ remarks, during an analysis of this facul- 
ty : “It is the ever-faithful instrument that, with 
blindness but with steady perseverance, accom- 
panies the living agent in his varied course, re- 
sists the obstructions to his progress, and op- 
poses all the unfriendly influences that retard his 
advancement. It waits not for the deductions of 
reason, but rushes into action on the appearance 
of a hostile attitude. Its displays have been 
generally transferring from objects of a physi- 
cal to those of a moral nature, in proportion as 
the race has made advances from actions origi- 
nating from the propensities to those into which 
the higher sentiments enter as a prevailing ele- 
ment.” 

The next instrument most concerned in the 


production of anger is 


2. DESTRUCTIVENESS. 


If we passin review before us all the orders of 
animated nature, we everywhere find the weak a 
prey to the strong. Indeed, almost nine-tenths 
of the living beings inhabiting the earth prey 
upon, and in turn become the victims of each 
other. Some one of the philosophers, whether 
ancient or modern I know not, considering these 
facts, defined life to be “‘a@ forced state,” and 
more than one of us, my friends, can see far 
more truth than poetry in the definition. 

The destruction of life being thus universal, 
and in accordance with the laws of nature, its 
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accomplishment must rest with some propensity 
as universal as it is energetic, and as useful as it 
all-pervading and powerful. Nor is this propen- 
sity wanting in man himself, since he is the most 
powerful, the most energetic, and the most un- 
compromising of all destroyers. Nothing which 
his appetites demand, his sentiments abhor, his 
cupidity lusts after, or his reason desires, and his 
intellect can attain, but falls a victim to this in- 
satiable propensity which his Creator has im- 
planted in his nature for higher, holier, and no- 
bler purposes. While in the lower orders of ani- 
mated nature this propensity merits the name of 
Destructiveness, in man its abuse alone deserves 
that title. 

This element of power was implanted in the 
nature of man to give efficiency to his courage, 
whether animal or moral, and a determined cha- 
racter to his mental and physical efforts; to en- 
dow him with strength of will and energy of 
purpose to enable him to support himself with 
calmness amid the misery which his benevolence 
seeks to alleviate, and to endow him, further, 
with that prince of powers, perseverance, which, 
whether it actuates the king in the administra- 
tion of justice, or his subjects in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, is still the result of a full endow- 
ment, and a normal activity of this same element 
which we now misname Destructiveness. In its 
legitimate exercise it is as praiseworthy as bene- 
volence itself, as it gives to man the efficiency, 
executiveness, and daring which are so necessary 
for the formation of a perfect character. Nor 
will we despise that man nor trample on his 
rights who, while possessed of promptness and 
efficiency, was never guilty of one act of violence 
or even of one outburst of indignant anger, since 
we know by intuition that that same promptness 
and efficiency, excited beyond the control of 
reason, would be productive of consequences and 
results such as we ourselves would be unwilling 
to encounter. 

While Combativeness, therefore, inspires man 
to meet opposition with boldness, let that opposi- 
tion originate where and whence it may, Des- 
tructiveness imparts that tremendous energy to 
the workings of the former that renders the en- 
counter one of danger to life and limb; and 
while the former, by opposing strength to 
strength, desires the victory and nothing more, 
the latter seeks the death of the opponent in 
order that opposition may be forever quelled in 
that direction. Combativeness is satisfied when 
the enemy surrenders, but Destructiveness ceases 
not till glutted with carnage. Such are they in 
excitement and excess, but in the ordinary routine 
of every-day duties, one lends to us the energy, 
the other the perseverance for which we are seve- 
rally distinguished ; one imparts to us our enter- 
prise and elasticity in encountering difficulties, 
the other our efficiency and force in dispelling 
and destroying them ; one gives to us that bold 
and fearless character which everywhere com- 
mands regard, the other that latent-will, execu- 
tiveness, efficiency, and (not unfrequently) brute- 
force which renders our fearlessness the more 
greatly feared, and causes us to be regarded 
with respect and caution. One may be compared 
to the velocity, the other to the momentum of a 
moving body. 
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A number of the primitive powers of the hu- 
man mind, as recognized by phrenologists, are 
denominated “ the executive faculties,’’ because 
observation has taught that no measure of intel- 
lect, however exalted, can arrive at preéminence 
when all or a greater number of these faculties 
are wanting. First and foremost among these 
executives stands Destructiveness, which, when 
legitimately exercised, is more deserving the 
title “ Executtvensss,” and only when laboring 
under morbid excitement or abuse does it merit 
its present name. It is evident that a faculty, 
having for its office the endowment of efficiency 
and energy, and being on that very account in 
constant exercise, would frequently be liable to 
disordered and exalted action. And that this is 
the case no labored effort is required to prove. 
For examples and illustrations the reader is re- 
ferred to the phrenological writings of Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, and Fowler, and to the works 
on medical jurisprudence by Guy, Dean, Beck, 
and others, in the section ‘‘ Mental Alienation.” 

The diseased action of this propensity results 
in two forms of monomania, Ist. PYROMANIA, or 
destruction by fire: Incenprarism. 2d. The de- 
struction of life, having two subdivisions—I. 
SELF-DESTRUCTION or SurcmpaL MonomaniA, and 
II. Homicipe or HomicipaL Monomanta. 

These forms of mental alienation are generally 
found to originate from a physical cause. Thus 
in most examples of pyromania or incendiarism 
we find the incendiary reduced to mania by the 
usual causes of insanity, by indulgence in alco- 
holic stimuli, by that constitutional disturbance 
which often accompanies the menstrual periods, 
or it occurs about the age of puberty, and seems 
connected with retarded evolutions of the sexual 
system. The impulse to destroy life, which takes 
the form of homicidal or suicidal monomania, re- 
sults from the activity of the same causes, but is 
more frequently contracted from sympathy, and 
thus assumes an epidemic character. All ob- 
serving and reflecting minds must have noticed 
how one deed of blood is followed in quick suc- 
cession by anumber of others. This is accounted 
for from the fact that the mind, from brooding 
upon such deeds of horror, becomes morbidly 
affected and ultimately falls into the very state 
which it most dreads. This morbid impulse to 
destroy life, which amounts most frequently to 
monomania, too often supervenes upon excessive 
mental exertion, and is more frequently the lot 
of those engaged in the cultivation of the ima- 
gination, or in the pursuit of the fine arts, than 
of those engaged in the continued exercise of the 
reason, or in prolonged inquiring into the exter- 
nals and substantials of life. Pinel states from 
the register of the Bicétre that maniacs of the 
more educated classes consist almost entirely of 
priests, painters, sculptors, poets, and musicians ; 
while no instance, it is said, occurs of the disease 
in naturalists, physicians, geometricians, and 
chemists. 

The following quotation from the writings of 
Sir Walter Scott will illustrate the above : 

‘“‘ Tmagination renders us liable to be the vic- 
tims of occasional low-spirits. All belonging to 
this gifted, as it is called, but often unhappy 
class, must have felt that, but for the dictates of 
religion, or the natural recoil of the mind from 
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the idea of dissolution, there have been times 
when they would have been willing to throw 
away life asa child does a broken toy. Iam sure 
I know one who has felt so. Oh, God! what are 
we? Lords of nature? Why a tile drops from 
a house-top, which an elephant would not mind 
more than the fall of a sheet of pasteboard, and 
there lies his lordship. Or something of incon- 
ceivably minute origin—the pressure of a bone, 
or the inflammation of a particle of the brain— 
takes place, and the emblem of the Deity des- 
troys himself or some one else.”’ 

Those have who preserved the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL for the year 1851 will find, in the August 
number of that volume, an exceedingly interest- 
ing chapter on “ Morbid Impulses,”’ which origi- 
nally appeared in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
A careful perusal of this article will throw much 
light upon the subject under consideration. 
From this it appears that not a few crimes have 
their origin in morbid impulses, and very many 
of the minor eccentricities of character unques- 
tionably have a like origin also. Wherever 
mind above the weakness of positive idiocy is 
joined to a body not absolutely impotent and 
bedridden, there these morbid impulses may and 
most frequently do exist ; and I am inclined to 
believe that these unhealthy promptings, having 
their origin in physical derangements, resulting 
from the violation of physical laws, influence, in 
a greater or less degree, all whose lives are not 
in accordance with those laws. As the number 
of those thus living is few, so there are compara- 
tively few whose minds are entirely free from 
this strange thraldom. 

Having thus finished an analysis of the in- 
struments of the production of anger, and shown 
their liability to diseased and perverted action, 
let us draw such conclusions and make such 
practical applications as the nature of our inves- 
tigation demands. 

Anger, we have seen, is, first, a feeling of dis- 
pleasure at the infliction of some real or sup- 
posed injury. Thus far the element of Resistive- 
ness or Combativeness isalone concerned ; but as 
soon as, second, a desire to punish or annihilate 
the inflictor of this injury takes possession of the 
mind, then is the element of Executiveness or 
Destructiveness aroused, and the desire for re- 
venge will generally be found to be in exact pro- 
portion to the size and activity of this organ. 

When Combativeness alone is roused we may, 
in the language of the Apostle, ‘“‘ be angry and 
sin not ;”’ but as soon as Destructiveness becomes 
implicated, there is one of the worst of human, 
or rather inhuman, passions eliminated. And in 
proportion to the frequency with which we in- 
dulge in this passion will be its strength and ir- 
ritability, until we have induced a morbid condi- 
tion of the organs in question, when the passion 
will gradually became ungovernable as this mor- 
bidity increases, until insanity or monomania, in 
some one of the horrid forms above described, 
ensues. 

The degrees and tendencies of anger deserve 
a momentary notice in this connection. 

The mildest degree of positive anger is proba- 
bly RESENTMENT, which proceeds from a sense of 
wrong offered to ourselves or to those connected 
with us by the ties of consanguinity or friendship. 
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It is generally unaccompanied by a desire for 
revenge, is of short duration, and is neither pow- 
erful nor lasting in its effects. Those injuries 
best calculated to call it into being are injuries 
offered to the sentiments, particularly self-es- 
teem, approbativeness, and conscientiousness. 

INDIGNATION is a degree of anger mingled with 
contempt, loathing, or abhorrence for the person 
or proposition injuring or offending. It is gene- 
rally the anger of a superior, since it is the re- 
sult of a wound willingly inflicted upon the 
higher sentiments of our nature, and he who un- 
necessarily and voluntarily wounds these senti- 
ments is, whatever may be his character and at- 
tainments, the decided inferior of the object of 
his ill-will. “Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing ?’’ is the ready inquiry of 
honest indignation, of indignation aroused by 
dishonorable propositions, which tend to the sub- 
version of conscience and of that self-respect so 
dear to every honorable mind. And I am in- 
clined to believe that that man who retains so 
much of conscience and self-respect as to be 
capable of a high degree of honest indignation 
is not yet beyond the reach of reformation, no 
matter what his previous conduct or present ab- 
ject condition may be, since if there remains in 
his bosom a single spark of manly feeling, which 
an unjust proposition can kindle into flame, 
there remains a sufficient foundation upon which 
the superstructure of character may be re-reared. 

ILL-WILL, MALICE, Or HATRED is a rooted and 
settled aversion entertained towards an object, 
whether animate or inanimate, with an ever- 
present desire or purpose to destroy that object, 
that its existence may inflict no further real or 
imagined injury, or do violence to those morbid 
feelings whose continued excitement and indul- 
gence lead to the entertainment of the passion in 
question. It has its origin in anger, and a per- 
tinacious brooding over wrongs received, until 
the mind becomes so unnaturally affected as to 
receive pleasure in the entertainment and cher- 
ishing of this most depressing of passions, and 
from being maliciously affected towards but one 
object at first, it ultimately arrives at so great a 
degree of morbid excitement as to regard ali ob- 
jects, not absolutely pleasurable.in their nature 
and associations, with a degree of ill-will which 
quickly degenerates into the most positive 
hatred. This is so human a passion that we find 
it accounted a virtue among the barbarous and 
civilized, and though greatly deprecated, still 
almost equally indulged and fostered among the 
enlightened. 

The two more important tendencies of anger 
are revenge and cruelty. The former of these, 
REVENGE, is the malicious infliction of injury in 
return for real or imaginary injuries received, 
and may follow instantaneously upon the recep- 
tion of the wrong, or be the result of days, 
weeks, months, and even years of careful delibe- 
ration and patient toil. For the infliction of the 
former of these, we, in a measure, exculpate the 
inflictor, but the latter is so deliberate in its 
conception, and so fiendish in its execution, that 
the mind recoils with horror from its contempla- 
tion, and is frequently prevented from falling 
into a like error by the strong arm of the law 
alone. 
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CRUELTY is an unnecessary infliction of pain or 
torment upon an object of anger, hatred, or re- 
venge, having no motive as a sufficient excuse, 
and allowing no circumstance to palliate its 
guilt or mitigate or justify its horrors. It is un- 
sanctioned except by the code of the savage, and 
unpractised except by those but little removed 
from the savage in natural disposition. The ob- 
jects it purposes to gain are wholly inadequate 
to warrant the use of the means employed, and 
both the ends and the means are such only as a 
monster could conceive, and a fiend employ and 
execute. 

We have glanced but hastily and superficially 
at this important subject, but our time and space 
is exhausted and we must draw this first essay to 
a close. The various effects of this passion will 
be more fully considered in our second. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS.—1856. 


THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent in 
Clubs to different Post Offices, when desired, as it fre- 
quently happens that subscribers wish to make a present of 
a volume to their friends who reside in other places. 

On THE SAME TeRMs.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers, if TWENTY COPIES OF EITHER OR BOTH THE 
PuHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL OR THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL 
are taken in one club at club rates, 


To make up the requisite numbers for a Club, 
Lire ILtitustratep may be included at’its regular club 
rates. 


CLuBs may now be formed in every neighbor- 
hood throughout the country, and be forwarded at once to 
the Publishers, for the new volumes now commenced for 
the year EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND Firry-six. 

SEVERAL bank-notes, post office stamps, or gold 
coins, may be sent by mail, at single letter postage. 

In Apvance.—The exceedingly low price at 
which our Journals are furnished, singly, or in clubs, pre- 
cludes the possibility of continuance on any other terms 
than those of payment in advance; consequently, no 
names are entered on our books till paid for, and none are 
continued longer than paid for, unless renewed. 

CLuBs may be composed of persons residing 
in all parts of the Uuited States, or the Canadas, It will be 
all the same to the Publishers, whether they send the Jour- 
NALS to one or a hundred different post-offices. 


THE only way to secure complete files of the 
Journals, is by subscribing for them at the beginning of the 
volumes. The Journals are not stereotyped. 

THE PosTaGE is only siz cents a year, when 
paid quarterly, in advance, where received. 

WHEN books are wanted to go by mail, the or- 
der should be written on a slip of paper, separate from 
that containing the names of subscribers. 


For Three Dollars, the WaTer-CurE JOURNAL, 
the PurenotocicaL Journal, and Lire IntustraTep— 
weekly, will be sent a year to one address, 


Letters addressed to the Publishers ahould be 
plainly written, containing the name of the wrirsr, the 
Post-Orrice, County, and Starr, and addressed to 


FOWLER AND WELIS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


say New Yolumes commence this January, 1856. Subscriptions 
may be sentin at once. Now is the time to get up a new Club, 
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| THREE FAMILY JOURNALS. 


VERY LOW RATES FOR 1856. 


“Tn the ranks with the best, on a ;ar with the cheapest.”’ 


CLUB PRICES.—The following rates have been adopted 
for the New Volumes of Our Journats. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, WEEKLY. 
Single Copy, ayear, $2 00] Nine Copies, a year, $12 00 


Three Copies, “ 5 006| Twelve “ 15 00 
Five S = 8 00] Fifteen “ ati 17 00 
Seven “ a year 10 00|Twenty “ a year, 10 00 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, HALF A YEAR, 


Single Copy, half y'r, $1 00 | Nine Copi If y* 
Three Copies,“ 8 b0| Twelve re es 50 
Five 4 S 400] Fifteen “ : 


8 £0 
Seven, “ half year, 5 00 | Twenty “ cs 


10 00 
Lire IntusrraTep will be sent to new subscribers three 
months, in Clubs of twenty copies, for twenty-five cents, 
At these rates we are confident of the co-operation of all 
who are acquainted with the excellence of our paper. We 
rely on the friends of progress to increase its circulation in 
their respective neighborhoods, according to their own esti- 
mate of its merits. We will furnish a good paper, they will 
obtain subscribers. Reader, every one will subscribe on 
your recommendation. Will you try it? Begin now. We 
wish everybody to have the reading of Lirn I:LustTRaTep, 





TERMS FOR THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL & WATER-CURE JOURNALS. 
LOWEST CLUB PRICE BY THE YEAR. 


Single Copy, ayear, $1 00] Ten Copies, a year 7 00 
Five Copies, a year, 4 00 jens we? sy ae Hf 00 
TERMS FOR HALF A YEAR. 

Single Copy, half y'r, $050 | Ten Copies, half y’r. 3 50 
Five Copies, half y'r, 2 00] Twenty“ half = + 00 


The postage on these Journats is only sia cents a year, 
Sample numbers always sent gratis. Large sums may be 
sent in checks or drafts, payable to FowLpr AND WELLS. 
Eastern funds preferred, though Dills on any Specie-paying 
Bank, Postage Stamps, small Gold or Silver coins, received 
at par. 

Besides giving you the Journats at the exceedingly low 
rates named above, we will add by way of inducement, to 
remunerate you for kind services in getting up Clubs, 


A PREMIUM WITH THE “JOURNALS.” 

For every Fifty dollars sent us we will send One Hun- 
dred Journals one year, Two Hundred half a year, and 
the worth of TEN DOLLARS in any Books published at this 
office, 

For Twenty-five dollars Fifty copies a year, or One 
Hundred copies half a year, and rrvz poLLARs in Books. 

For Fifteen dollars Thirty copies will be sent one year, 
or Sixty copies half a year, anéd Two potuars in Books. 

For Ten dollars Twenty copies one year, or Forty copies 
half a year, and oNE DOLLAR in Books, 

Agents and co-workers in every neighborhood may now 
form Clubs and send in as soon as ready. We hope for 
large accessions to our lists, and promise, in return, to fur- 
nish each subscriber a full equivalent for his expenditure. 

For Taree Doiuars, Lire ILLUSTRATED, Week- 
ly, the Warer Curr Journal, and the PuHrENoLoGIosL 
JOURNAL will he sent a year to one address, 

PLEASE Spectiry.—When renewing subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the PHRENOLOGICAL, WATER-Curg, or Lirz ILLusTRATED, 

Get up a Club. 

Please address all letters, post-paid, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


P.8.—See more complete Prosrrorvs on last page. 


RENEWALS may be made at once for the new 
year. Those who prefer may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
duly credited, and the Journals sent the full time paid for. 
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Our THREE JourNnats.—For Club terms of 
the Phrenological, Life Illustrated, and Water-Cure Jour- 
nals, see the new rates on page 12, 


WueEN a large amount is remitted for Booxs 
or JOURNALS, it should be sent in a check or draft pro- 
perly endorsed, payable to the order of FowLer AnD 
Weis. We pay exchange. Eastern funds preferred. 


Money on all specie-paying banks will be re- 
ceived at par, in payment for Books or the JourNALs. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may commence with this Janu- 
ary number, and continue one or more years. 


Specimens of this Journal always sent gratis. 
ReeisTER all important letters. 
Get up a Club for this Journal for 1856. 





ANEW VOLUME! 


Wits the beginning of a New Year we begin 
a New Volume of the ParenoLocicaL JouRNAL. 
The present beginning is no “‘ experiment”’ with 
us. Our public has been canvassed; we know our 
numbers, and our strength. We now count more 
of the brave and noble advanced minds among 
our constituency and supporters, than ever be- 
fore. It is well known that our cause has been 
espoused by the leading minds, the lovers of 
truth, progress, and improvement, in all the pro- 
fessions, callings, and occupations. PHrenoLocy 
has been carefully examined, impartially tried, 
thoroughly tested, heartily approved, and adopt- 
ed by acclamation as the only true system of 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY—the SCIENCE OF MIND! 

Our purpose now is to disseminate throughout 
all classes, in all conditions, and in all climes, the 
sublime truths brought to view by this glorious 
science. 

Its greatest utility is in its application to hu- 
man development, physical, intellectual, and 
moral improvement. 

We assume the task and duty of promulgating 
these views, not alone, but with the most hearty 
co-operation of enlightened minds, through whom 
these genial truths radiate like the unobscured 
mid-day sun. 
Awakes. The shackles which have kept the minps 


The press speaks, and the world 


of men in superstitious subjection are knocked 
off, imprisoned souls are liberated, and humanity 
lifted up upona higher plain of life, with more ex- 
tensive views, prospects, and hopes. 

Our faithful co-workers may now be found 
wherever the light of phrenology has dawned. 
They may be found in the school, the college, the 
field, and the workshop. On the mountains 
and in the valleys; on river, lake, and sea; 
everywhere among enlightened human beings. 
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would impart to a/Z the light and truth vouch- 
safed to us through this new mental mediator. 


Aid the dawning, Tongue and Pen! 

Aid it, hopes of honest men! 

Aid it Paper, aid it Type! 

Aid it, for the hour is ripe— 

And our earnest must not slacken 
Into play ; - 

Men of Thought, and men of Action, 
CLEAR THE Way. 


Reaper! have you a friend groping in mental 
darkness? Is his mind warped or burdened with 
anxiety? Bring him to this fountain of light for 
consolation. Sbow him the cawse of his troubles, 
and point him to the remedy. Has one faculty 
obtained the ascendency over all others, so as to 
produce conflicting ideas and emotions? Phren- 
ology will set him right. Does he aspire to 
climb the ladder of fame? Let him measure his 
capacity before he begins, and thus learn the pos- 
sibilities of his success. Is he desponding? 
Show him how to cultivate deficient hope. Is he 
diffident and bashful? Point him to the cause 
and the remedy. In short, whatever may need 
encouragement or restraint, whatever deficiency 
or excess, may be learned in no other way so well 
as by the aid of PHRENOLOGY. 

We solicit the services of all men and of all 
women to aid us in disseminating everywhere a 
knowledge of this glorious science through the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Lecturgs, CLAasses, AND EXAMINATIONS.—The 
season for active duty has fairly commenced with 
us. Allour lecturers in the field report progress. 
The interest is everywhere increasing. More 
people turn out to the lectures than heretofore. 
More students join our classes ; and more persons 
apply for professional examinations, with advice, 
charts, and written descriptions of character. 
Our cabinets are visited by more “ anxious in- 
quirers after the truth, as it is in phrenology.” 
Our reception rooms are daily thronged with 
strangers from all parts of the world. 

Our New York, Boston, and Philadelphia es- 
tablishments are conspicuous examples of in- 
creased animation and growth. The “good 
times”’ seem to have already come. The bounti- 
ful crops of the farmer, the renewed activity of 
mechanics, manufacturers, and merchants have 
given a new impetus to commerce, the arts, and 
to every other industrial interest. 

The confidence so shaken a year ago has been 
fully restored, suspended enterprises resumed, 
and all things plainly indicate a season of activi- 
ty and prosperity, and general advancement. 
We congratulate ourselves, our friends, and the 
world on the present happy and growing condi- 
tion of phrenology ; and hope, by a continuance 
of good efforts on the part of all its converts, 
co-workers, and disciples to see it adopted, and 
its principles applied to the elucidation of all the 
great questions and interests of man, Education, 
morals, religion, government, a// may be adjust- 
ed truly, equitably, and harmoniously when this 
science shall enter into the deliberations of our 
counsellors and teachers. Zen, indeed, shall 
PHRENOLOGY TRIUMPH, 





STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


The True Wesleyan, a weekly religious jour- 
nal, publishes the following [our observations are in brack- 
ets—Eps. A. P. J.]: 

The student's life is a busy one. If he is faithful to his 
duty, he will find few moments unoccupied. = 
Among the various studies pursued by the young, one 
interesting and important means of improvement is fre- 
quently neglected. I refer to the study of character. 

The study of character is interesting, as it unfolds to us the 
human mind, in its weakness and its strength, in its vastness 
and its insignificance, in its loftiness and its abasoment. It 
is important, as it may teach us, by comparison, our own 
frailties and errors; as it may encourage us to. emulate the 
virtues, and warn us to avoid the vices, seen in their true 
light in the character of others; as it may guide us in the 
selection of associates, and in the choice of friends; and 
more than all the rest, as it may increase, in no small de- 
gree, our power of usefulness, by enabling us to adapt our 
efforts to do good to the mental and moral state of those 
whom we wish to benefit. 

A true student of character has no need to wait for extra- 
ordinary circumstances to develop, for his observation, the 
secret thoughts of the heart. [We should say, of the mind.] 
It is ia the little, every-day occurrences of life, where men 
speak without premeditation, and act without restraint, that 
he seeks and finds the information which he requires. The 
real character of an individual displays itself, almost inva- 
riably, in trifles. The important questions, “ What will 
people think of me if I do this? What will people say of 
such a course of conduct?” [this is simply the language of 
Approbativeness] do not arise, to influence the mind, and 
direct the actions. Very few are so accustomed to self-con- 
trol, as not to be governed, in what seem like trifles, by 
impulse rather than by reflections. A word, a motion, a 
glance even, will often reveal much of what is passing in 
the mind. The face is regarded, by some, as a true index 
of the heart. [Mind.] I do not think it so: that is, I do 
not think it to be relied upon in general, thongh it is some- 
times expressive, in a high degree, of the character of its 
owner. If I were to fix upon any one thing as an index, 
it would be the voice. [Why not the brain?] I have 
never yet met with an individual with a perfectly pleasant, 
musical voice, who had not a lovely character. In judging 
of the voice, I should include also the manner of speaking. 
There are many tones which would generally be considered 
musical, in which a practised ear will detect at once an arti- 
ficial modulation, speaking in a language too plain to be 
mistaken, of affectation, if not of deliberate deception. 

Caution is requisite in the study of character. We shall 
often find virtues shadowed by imperfections, and wisdom 
blended with folly. [Just according to their harmonious or 
inharmonious developments.] Often,t 90, we shall find re- 
deeming traits in the characters of those whom we had 
regarded as almost hopelessly degraded. There is much 
evil in every heart [mind]; but there is some good, even 
in the most depraved. Many springs of that mysterious 
machine, the human mind, may be so impaired as not to 
answer to our touch ; but a delicate perception of character 
will enable us to discern the one, the only one it may be, 
which, rightly pressed, will give the desired impetus to the 
whole. Many chords of that wid harp, the human heart 
[mind], may be out of tune; but a skilful hand [a phreno- 
logist] will not fail to call forth something like their former 
melody from its shattered strings. 

No one can exert a great degree of influence over others 
who has not formed the habit of noticing the operations of 
the mind [the phrenologist, for example], and analyzing 
the motives that actuate the heart. [Mind.] In this re- 
spect, as in many others, it may truly be said that know- 
ledge is power. 

The acquisition of self-knowledge and self-control is one 
essential advantage derived from the study of character, 
Admiring the virtues, or saddened by the faults of others, 
we naturally turn from them to inquire, ‘‘ Am I capable of 
such generosity?” or, “Am I guilty of such errors?” and 
the reply, though it may be humiliating, is likely to exert a 
salutary influence. The consciousness of our own imper- 
fections teaches us to look in pity [language of Benevolence] 
rather than in contempt, upon the imperfections of others; 
and the knowledge of our own weakness and folly leads us 
to seek for strength to sustain, and wisdom to direct, from 
Him who giveth liberally and upbraideth not.” And it is, 
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indeed, a consoling thought, that the hearts [minds] which 
are never more than half unveiled to us, are outspread 
before Him; and that he knows not only the sins, but also 
the temptations, the sufferings, and the trials of each. With 
all our care, and all our kindly feelings, we may judge 
harshly of those who, if rightly appreciated, would be en- 
titled to our compassion, if not to our love. This considera- 
tion should make us careful to avoid forming, and still more 
careful to refrain from expressing, hastily, and without suf- 
ficient reasons, an unfavorable opinion of any one. 

Our aim in the study of character should be, not to ascer~ 
tain the faults and number the excellences of others: [why 
not?] but to increase our own happiness by increasing 
the sphere of our influence for good, ard to exert that 
influence to its utmost extent, in promoting the hap- 
piness of those with whom we are in any way associated. 
[But why not teach everybody to study character, and thus 
promote the happiness of everybody?] With such an aim, 
we cannot fail to derive improvement as well as pleasure 
from the habits of observation, self-examination, and self- 
control, acquired in the study of character. W. 
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PHRENOLOGY 


Consists in this single, fundamental principle—that spe- 





cific mental faculties are manifested by means of particu- 
lar portions of the brain, called organs, the size of which, 
other things being equal, is the measure of their power. It 
teaches that 

The organic textwre of all things corresponds with their 
Sunction—a powerful structure being necessary to power 


of function, and thus of every other condition. Therefore, 


that physical stamina is indispensable to mental power 
and moral excellence. 


Snape is as character, both in general and detail. Hence, 
those persons who resemble given animals in looks are 
like them in disposition. 

Every human being, as compared with every other, and 
all animals, as compared with all others, and contrasted 
with man, furnish inductive evidence, the most varied and 
demonstrative possible, that Phrenology is true, and that its 
laws are ramified throughout nature. 

All its faculties are grouped and self-classified by their 
geographical position in the head. 

The domestic oceupy the oeciput, and create man’s social 
ties and family affections. 








TEMPERAMENT greatly modifies character. Different 
temperaments give different casts or directions to the action 
of the faculties. Of these there are four, the 

1. VrraL.—Expressive of animal power, endurance, lon- 
gevity, and strong impulses; adapted to man’s need of life- 
power to carry on the other functions. Indicated by a broad 
chest, round, full form, and red face. End—health. Abuse 
—excessive animality and love of sensual pleasures. De- 
ficiency—feeble vitality, consumptive, dyspeptic, and like 
difficulties. Indicated by a spare habit. 

2. MusouLtar.—Expressive of strength of body and mind. 
Indicated by prominence of features, bones, and muscles. 
End—motion, work, toughness, Abuse—robbing and pros- 
trating the other functions by working beyond the strength. 
Deficiency—weakness, indolence, inertness, ]aziness, 

8, Active.—Indicative of activity, sprightliness, nimble- 
ness, quickness, ease of motion, anda brightintellect. End 
—rapidity. Abuse—perpetual motion. Deficiency—slug- 
gishness, torpor, slowness. 

4. Nervovus.—Indicative of excitability, susceptibility, 
impulsiveness, intensity of feeling. Known by shortness 
of form, End—to be easily acted upon by motives. 
Abuse—liability to extremes, impetuosity, violence of pas- 
sion. Deficiency—tameness, want of emotion, insipidity of 
character, 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


1. AmattveNEss.—Love of the sexes for each other. 
Adapted to the sexual institutes. End—to multiply and con- 
tinue the race. Abuse—licentiousness, obscenity. Defi- 
ciency —squeamishness, coldness, repulsion. 

A. ConsuGatity.--The pairing instinct; one love; de- 
sire to unite for life, to share everything, and be constantly 
with, a conjugalmate. End—fidelity, and the mutual rear- 
ing of their young. Evils—sinking under the death of a 
loved one, pining over disappointment or absence. Abuse 
—breaking plighted love, infidelity. Deficiency—reluctance 
to mate, old-maidishness, unwillingness to blend and fuse in 
lovelock, love easily alienated. 

2. PaArrentaL Lovye.—Fondness for our owN offspring. 
the child-loving, nursing, and petting instinct. Adapted to 
infantile helplessness and neéd of care. End—to rear young. 
Abuse—idolizing and spoiling them by excessive indulgence. 
Deficiency—neglect and coldness towards them. 

3. ADHESTVENESS.—Friendship, desire to associate, love of 
company. Adapted to man’s need of concert and society. 
End—to elicit and develop the individual by contact with 
other minds, and carry out great public, governmental, and 
other projects requiring more than one to accomplish, 
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Abuse—excessive fondness and confidence in friends, and 
imbibing their characteristics. Deficiency—isolation, sacri- 
ficing friendship to selfish interests, a neglect of society, her- 
mitage. 

4, INHABITIVENESS.—Love of one’s home, former or pre- 
sent, desire to domicile and live permanently in one place, 
patriotism. Adapted to man’s need of a home, and of home 
comforts. Abuse—home-sickness on leaving home, preju- 
dice against foreigners and other countries. Deficiency— 
“moving” for slight reasons, continued roving. 

5. Contrnurry.—Disposition to dwell on one subject till 
it is completed, desire to finish one thing before beginning 
another. Adapted to man’s need of unity and consecutive- 
ness in thought, study, and emotion. End—thoroughness. 
Abuse—prolixity, tediousness. Deficiency—too many irons 
in the fire, beginning without finishing, dabbling in many 
things, but good in none. 


SELFISH PROPENSITIES. 


Providence of man’s animal wants. End—to carry on the 
animal instincts. Located between and around the ears. 


E. VirativENess.—Tenacity of life, mental resistance to 
disease and death, warding off sickness, and still keeping 
about by mere force of will. End—to preserve health, and 
retain youthful vigor even to an advanced age. Adapted to 
man’s requisition for longevity as a means of attaining full 
maturity before dying, and completing life’s two ends—self- 
perfection, and rearing children. Abuse—prolonging life’s 
agonies by continuing to struggle against certain death. De- 
ficiency—abuse of health, carelessness of life, reckless and 
unnecessary exposure of health and life. 

6. ComMBATIVENESS.—Protection, resistance, defence of 
self and interests, energy, opposition, “ go ahead,” courage, 
presence of mind. Adapted to man’s need of overcoming 
difficulties, End—rendering life’s struggles pleasurable and 
successful. Perversion—a quick, spiteful, fiery temper, a 


fault-finding, contentious, pugnacious disposition. Defi- 
ciency—tameness, cowardice, want of energy. 
7. DEstRucTrveness.—Extermination, executiveness, 


force, severity. Adapted to kill out what interferes with 
our happiness, End—to clear the earth of noxious trees, 
stones, animals, weeds, moral ills, &c., and fit it for man's 
use. Abuse—retaliation, malice, revenge, cruelty, murder. 
Deficiency—inability to cause or bear pain, inefliciency. 

8. ALIMENTIVENESS.—Appetite, desire for nutrition, en- 
joyment of food, and (its fore part) of drink. End—prop- 
erly to feed, and thereby strengthen. Adapted to man’s 
need of aliment. Abuse—gluttony, gormandizing, drunk- 
enness. Deficiency—want of appetite, abstemiousness. 

9. AcQuISITIVENESS.—Economy, industry, frugality, de- 
sire to make and save property. Adapted to provide for fu- 
ture wants. End—to procure and store up in harvest for 
winter's use, and during mature life, for old age. Abuse— 
meanness, avarice, selfishness, thrift. Deficiency—prodigal- 
ity, lavishness, wastefulness, non-appreciation of the worth 
of things. 

10. Sroretrveness —Self-goyernment, policy, manage- 
ment,reserve. End—discretion, restraint of wrong passions. 
Abuse—cunning, deceit, disguise, false pretence, “laying 
low, and keeping dark.” Deficiency—transparency, blunt- 
ness, want of tact. 

11. Cautiousnrss.—Prudence, watchfulness, carefulness, 
End—safety, avoiding prospective danger. Abuse—fear, 
timidity, procrastination, irresolution. Deficiency—care- 
lessness, heedlessness, recklessness, accidents. 


THE ASPIRING FACULTIES. 

Located at the crown of the HEAD. 

12. ApproBATIVENESS.—Sense of character, love of praise, 
ambition, affability, love of honor and promotion. End— 
honorable conduct. Abuse—vanity, boasting, extreme sen- 
sitiveness to blame, mortification. 

18. Setr-EstremM.—Dignity, nobleness, aspiration, self- 
valuation, Its lower part, love of Lisrrry, freedom, Adapt- 
ed to human superiority and excellence. End—personal in- 
dependence and progress. Abuse—self-conceit, aristocracy, 
a domineering, arbitrary spirit. Deficiency—extreme hu- 
mnility, distrust of self, familiarity. 

14, Firmness.—Decision, stability, perseverance, unwil- 
lingness to yield, fortitude. End—accomplishment of diffi- 
eult ends. Abuse—obstinacy, wilfulness, mulishness. De- 
ficiency—fickle-mindedness, vacillation. 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


These are located in the top of the head, and create man’s 
moral and religious tendencies and emotions. 
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15. Conscrenriousness.—Integrity, moral principle, sense 
of right, duty, and obligation. Adapted to nature's laws and 
moral institutes. End—conformity to nature's laws, right 
actions and feelings. Abuse—scrupulousness, self-condemn- 
ation, remorse, unjust censure. Deficiency—no penitence 
for sin, or compunction for having done wrong. 

16. Hopr.—Expectation, anticipation, trust in the future 
confidence of success, enterprise. Adapted to future suc- 
cess, a8 consequent on present exertion. End—to stimulate 
to effort by promising large returns. Deficiency—unwil- 
lingness to yenture, lack of enterprise and effort, discour- 
agement, contentment to bear evils which might be re- 
moved, 

17. Sprrirvariry.—Intuition, interior perception of truth, 
and how things will eventuate, prevision, the light within, 
prophecy. Adapted to immortality, and a spirit world. 
End—to guide man when the other faculties cannot. Per- 
version—witchcraft, ghost-seeing, superstition. Deficiency 
—incredulity, lack of faith, scepticism, doubt. 

18. VENERATION.— Worship, adoration, reverence, respect, 
obedience. Adapted to the existence of a Supreme Being. 
End—the benefits arising from divine worship. Abuse— 
idolatry, intolerance, bigotry. Deficiency—disregard of 
things sacred, forwardness, atheism. 

19, BENEVOLENCE.—Kindness, sympathy, disinterested- 
ness, desire to do good, philanthropy, goodness. Adapted 
to man’s need of aid, and his ability to promote happiness, 
End—to make giver happy in doing, and receiver in receiy- 
ing kind offices. Abuse—excessive sympathy and generos- 
ity, helping the undeserving, endorsing. Deficiency—dis- 
regard of other's needs or happiness, hard-heartedness. 


IMPROVING SENTIMENTS. 

These make improvements, and supply multitudes of hu- 
man wants. Located in the temples. 

20. ConstrucTIVENESS.—Mechanical ingenuity, slight of 
hand in turning off work, ability to make, use tools, invent 
and construct. Adapted to man’s need of things made, and 
‘nature’s mechanical laws. End--to manufacture houses, 
clothes, and numberless articles of human use, comfort, and 
luxury. Abuse—wasting time and money on fruitless in- 
ventions. Deficieney—lack of manual skill, awkwardness 
in using tools, inability to understand machinery or learn to 
work, 

21. IpEatity.—Love of beauty and perfection, refine- 
ment, taste, purity, poetry, imagination. End—to elevate 
and adorn man, and obviate faults by soothing them, Adapt- 
ed to the beauties and perfections of nature. Abuse—dis- 
gust of the common-place duties and relations of life. De- 
ficiency—looseness, vulgarity, roughness, 

B. Susiimiry.—-Loye of the boundless, endless, infinite, 
eternal, vast, and magnificent. Adapted to the infinity of 
nature’s works, eternity included Abuse—extravagant 
views and words, and planning on too great a scale. De- 
ficiency—a tame response to spiendid natural objects, con- 
“tracted ideas. 

22. Imiration.—Desire and power to mimic, imitate, 
copy, work after a pattern, learn when shown, and do what 
we see done. End—to universalize and perpetuate what- 
ever improvements any one may ever make. Adapted to 
man’s need to conforming to established modes of speech 
and action, and ways of doing things Abuse—mockery, 
servile copying, patterning after the bad. Deficiency— 
non-conformity to customs, oddity, idiosyncracy 

23. MirturuLNess —Perception of the ridiculous, wit, 
fun, love of amusement, jokes, and humor. Adapted to the 
inherently ridiculous, or the perversion of the faculties, 
End—to rectify that perversion, Abuse—sporting and jest- 
ing over infirmities and misfortunes. Deficiency—gravity, 
sobriety, sedateness. 


INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES. 
' These occupy the forehead, learn truth, and guide the 
other faculties right. 


OBSERVING OR SCIENTIFIC FACULTIES. 


These are located in the arch of the eyebrow, take cog- 
nizance of the physical properties of material objects, and 
confer both practical and scientific talents, y 

2\. InprvipuaLiry.—Observation, the noticing faculty, 
desire to see, cognizance of things. Adapted to the person- 
ality of things. End—to bring things within reach of the 
other faculties. Abuse—staring, grouping. Deficiency— 
indefiniteness, overlooking things. 

25. Form.—Memory of shape, faces, and the looks of 
things, perception of resemblances, Adapted to configura- 
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tion. End—to recognize persons and things seen before. 
Abuse—seeing hideous forms, as in delirium tremens. De- 
ficiency—-forgetfulness of countenances and other objects. 

26. Size.—Judgment of quantity, bulk, length, breadth, 
distance, angles, &c. Adapted to magnitude. End—archi- 
tectural accuracy. Abuse—tormented by disproportion or 
irregularity. Deficiency, inability to judge of and compare 
relative sizes, 

27, Wricut.—Ability to keep the balance in climbing, 
skating, riding, shooting, &c.; carry asteady hand, &e. 
Adapted to the laws of gravity. End—government of the 
muscles, Abuse—incurring danger by unnecessary climb- 
ing and venturing. Deficiency—inability to keep one’s 
balance, and withstand sea-sickness, liability to stumble and 
fall. 

28, Cotor.—Intuitive knowledge and love of colors, down 
even to their shades, hues, and tints. Adapted to color. 
End—to convey a knowledge of the character by the color, 
for every color signifies a corresponding quality—black, 
strength; green, immaturity; red, high quality; yellow, ripe- 
ness, &c. Abuse—gaudiness, discordant colors. Deficiency 
—inability to discern or appreciate colors, or their harmony. 

29. OrpER.—Method, system, regularity, conformity to 
rules and laws, a place for things, and things in place. 
Adapted to “heaven’s first law.” End—convenience, dis- 
patch, success, longevity. Abuse--more nice than wise, ex- 
treme annoyance at disorder, old-maidishness, Deficiency— 
disorder, confusion, displacement of tools, papers, &c. 

80. CaLcuLatTion.—Mental arithmetic, ability to add, 
subtract, divide, multiply, and cast accounts in the head, 
Adapted to the relations of numbers. End—to facilitate 
business transactions, Abuse—incessant counting and fig- 
uring. Deficiency—inability to compute or remember num- 
bers, reckon, &c, 

31. Locatiry.—Recollection of places, the geographical fa- 
culty, desire to travel, and see the world. Adapted to space 
and place. End—to keep us informed as to our where- 
abouts. Abuse—arovinglife. Deficiency—inability to re- 
member places, liability to get lost. 

32, Eventuatiry.—Memory of facts, items, experiments, 
historical knowledge, business transactions, and any ac- 
quired information. Adapted to occurrences. End—tore- 
call all past knowledge and apply it to present use. Abuse— 
recalling with pain what we would fain forget, excessive 
story-telling. Deficiency—forgetfulness, a poor memory. 

33. Time.—Punctuality, recollection of the lapse of time, 
day, date, how long ago, &c., ability to carry the time of 
day in the head, keep time in music, and step in dancing, 
and walking, chronology. Adapted to periodicity, or the 
past and future. End—to make and keep appointments, 
Abuse—drumming with feet and fingers. Deficiency—a 
poor memory of dates, and the time when, inability to keep 
the beat, &e, 

84, Tunz.—Love of music, perception of harmony, ability 
to learn to sing and play by ear. Adapted to the octave. 
End—to refine and express mental action. Abuse—singing, 
whistling, humming, &c., at improper times. Deficiency — 
inability to learn or execute music. 

35. Lanauace.—Expression of ideas and sentiments by 
words, looks, actions, and tones, fluency, ability to talk lan- 
guages, and commit to memory. Adapted to the advan- 
tages of communicating knowledge and emotion by talking, 
writing, &c. End—to diffuse knowledge, ideas, sentiments, 
improvements, &c, Abuse—redundancy, verbosity, tautol- 
ogy. Deficiency, hesitation in speech, lack of expression, 
using words bunglingly. 


THE REFLECTIVE FACULTIES. 


These are located in the upper part of the forehead, and 
think, reason, judge, plan, and comprehend. 

36. CausaLiry.—Reception and application of causes, de- 
sire to know why, andability to perceive it, originality, rea- 
soning, comprehending and applying first principles. Adapt- 
ed to nature’s cause and effect institutes. End—adapting 
ways and means to ends. Abuse—reasoning on the side 
of error, impracticable theorizing. Deficiency—lack of 
sense and judgment. 

37. CompARIson.—Classification, inductive and analogical 
reasoning, ability to draw correct inferences, generalize, 
compose, discern bearings, discriminate, and illustrate, 
Adapied to nature’s classifications. End—to teach the un- 
known, from its resemblance to the known. Abuse—being 
hypercritical. Deficiency—inability to compare and infer. 

©. Human Nators.—Natural physiognomy, intuitive 
discernment of character and motive at firstsight. Adapted 
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to man’s expression of ¢haracter by external signs. End— 
to tell us whom to trust and shun. Abuse—suspicion, 
treating all strangers as rogues. Deficiency—confidence, 
regarding all as honest. 

D. AGREEABLENESS.—Pleasantness, persuasiveness, bland- 
ness, politeness, good address, ability to say even disagreea- 
ble things pleasantly, End—to please and persuade. Abuse 
— over-persuasion, oyer-doing the agreeable. Deficiency— 
disagreeableness, an unpleasant way of saying and doing 
things. 


Ghenis of the atlonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Coneress.—The Thirty-fourth Congress of the 
United States commenced its first session on Monday, De- 
cember 8d, being the day designated by the Constitution. 
The Senate presents four vacant seats, by the Legislatures 
of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Missouri, and California having 
failed to elect senators to seats vacated by the expiration of 
the terms of Messrs. Cooper, Petit, Atchison, and Gwin. 
The House of Representatives consists of 284 members, all 
chosen since the passage of the Kansas Nebraska Bill. Of 
these only 81, or 34 per cent., were elected as friends of the 
administration. In the thirty-third Congress, the majority 
in fayor of the administration was 8S; now the majority 
against it is 72, making a net loss of 160—an extraordinary 
political overthrow. Both Houses assembled at 12 o'clock, 
M. The Senate was called to order, and new Senators took 
the required oath. Inthe House, 225 members answered to 
their names as called from the roll made out by the clerk. 
A vote was taken for speaker, each member nominating 
viva voce, with the following result, 123 votes being neces- 
sary to a choice :—Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, 74; Mr. Ful- 
ler, of Pennsylvania, 17; Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, 53; Mr. 
Pennington, of New Jersey, 7 ; Mr. Marshall, of Kentucky, 
80; Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, 21; several scattering. 
Since the opening of the session the House has been engaged 
in ineffectual attempts to elect a Speaker, and at the time of 
completing this record there was no prospect of a choice. 
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SupremMk Court or THe Unitsp States.—The 
Supreme Court of the United States commenced its annual 
term at Washington on Monday, Dec. 1, all the members of 
the Court, except the venerable Chief Justice, being pre- 
sent, viz.: John McLean, James M. Wayne, John Catron, 
Peter V. Daniel, Samuel Nelson, Robert C. Grier, Benjamin 
R. Curtis, John A. Campbell, Associate Justices; John D. 
Hoover, Esq., Marshall; William Thos. Carroll, Clerk. Mr. 
Justice McLean announced to the Bar that the Court would 
commence the call of the docket under the 36th rule. 


Inpran Dirricuttirs.—The Indian disturbances 
in the North are increasing. A battle was fought Nov. 1, at 
a spot in the Rogue River Valley, between three hundred 
Indians, and four hundred United States troops, in which 
eighteen of the whites were killed and twenty-five wound- 
ed. Gen. Wood and staff, with a company of United States 
troops, left San Francisco on the 6th ult. for Oregon, on ac- 
count of the Indian insurrection in that Territory. 


Tue Dirricurries 1x Kansas.—At the date of 


our last the people of Kansas were in a state of great excite- 
ment, and from accounts some had taken up arms. The 
origin of the outbreak was in some personal differences 
between two men. An individual named Coleman shot a 
Free State man. Coleman was trespassing on the claims of 
one of his neighbors, a man named Dow, who ordered him 
to desist. For this order, some hours after it was given, 
Dow was shot dead in cold blood by Coleman, who had laid 
in wait for him by the side of the road, where he knew he 
must pass, and instead of being arrested, Coleman fled. A 
company of men, on their return from the funeral of the 
murdered man, were overtaken by a party of horsemen, 
who had taken prisoner a man named Branson, who was in 
company with Dow when he was shot, and against whom 
three of Coleman's friends had made complaint. They 
called out to Branson to come with them, which he did, in 
spite of the orders of the sheriff, who rode off, declaring his 
purpose to raise ten thousand men to enforce obedience to 
his authority. It is not alleged that the settlers used any 
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force, but simply called upon Branson to come with them. 
The Missourians are taking advantage of the disturbance, 
and are rushing into Kansas in great numbers to put down 
the settlers. The Free State Constitutional Convention ad- 
journed on the 12th, having completed their draft of a State 
Constitution, which is to be submitted to the people for ra- 
tification on the 15th December. If ratified, it provides for 
the election of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, State Au- 
ditor, Judge of the Supreme Court, Attorney-General, and 
members of the General Assembly, on the third Tuesday 
in January ; also that the General Assembly shall secure the 
enforcement of the 6th section of the bill of rights, before 
the 4th of July next, by the removal of all slaves from the 
State before that day. 


Missourr.—A meeting bas been held in Platte 
City, to take measures to execute the threat contained in 
the resolutions which were adopted at the time of the expul- 
sion from the Territory of Messrs. Park and Patterson. A 
committee was sent to Parkville to demand that Mr. Park 
be delivered up, but the citizens of Parkville refused to ac- 
cede to the demand. Threats were made to burn and de- 
stroy the town, when the citizens organized in large force to 
protect it, and held a meeting, at which they resolved to de- 
fend it to the last. 

Sourn Carnotiva.—The Committees on Federal 
Relations in both branches of the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture disapprove of the course of Governor Adams, of that 
State, in refusing to transmit the Massachusetts slavery re- 
solutions to the Legislature. This is light from an unex- 
pected quarter. 

Rerorm IN THE Custom Hovusr.—The following 
timely official regulations have been issued by the Collector 
in this city :— Absence from the office and duties, during 
business hours, is not permitted, except by reason of sick- 
ness, in which case notice must be given to the head of the 
office, department, or division; neither will indulgence in 
intoxicating drinks, during those hours, be tolerated. The 
first offence of either kind will, in every instance, be visited 
by removal; and any officer of Customs, or other employé 
of the Government, who shall at any time be found intoxi- 
cated, will be immediately discharged from the public ser- 
vice. Anditis hereby made the duty of the head of any 
office, department, or division, to report all delinquents un- 
der these regulations. 


Maine Law Socrsry.—A society has recently 
been formed for the purpose of collecting facts and statistics 
as to the results of the legal suppression of the liquor traffic. 
The Hon. Samuel Fessenden, of Maine, is President, and 
there areVice-Presidents in almost every State in the Union, 
among whom are the Rey. Lyman Beecher, D.D.; Gov. 
Clark, of New York; Goy. Bingham, of Michigan; Gov. 
Dutton, of Connecticut; Mayor Conrad, of Philadelpha; 
and numerous other prominent supporters of the Maine Law 
movement. It already consists of about seven hundred 
members, many of whom have contributed facts and statis- 
tics of an important character to the records of the society. 
The results of the first year’s efforts of this new association 
have just been published in a handsome volume, entitled 
“ The Maine Law: its Origin, History, and Results.” It is 
proposed to furnish a copy of this work to every public li- 
brary, reading room, or other literary institution in this and 
foreign countries gratuitously. 


A Nove. Wepora Party.—At Waterford, 
Mich., on the 1st inst., four sons of Jesse Chapman, Esq., 
living in different parts of the State, all made their appear- 
ance at the paternal mansion with a lady accompaniment, 
followed by a clergyman, who joined the whole quatern in 
the bonds of matrimony. After a chat with the ‘old folks,” 
the boys and girls started off on their wedding tour. 


Destructive Ixsects.—A gigantic grasshopper 
lately was brought from Salt Lake, Utah Territory, via 
California, to Mr. John J. Morris, at the corner of Univer- 
sity place and Eighth street, where it can hereafter be seen. 
It measures five inches in Jength, with a body and legs to 
match. It is one of the family of destructive insects which 
made such havoc with the Mormon crops last summer, It 
is said that they appeared in vast multitudes, so much so as 
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to bend the extreme branches of trees, and often destroyed 
whole cropsin avery brief period of time. From the spe- 
cimen exhibited, we can readily conceive of the magnitude 
of the damage which such customers are reported to have 
committed both in Egypt and Utah. It is to be hoped that 
their locality may not extend beyond their present limits, 
otherwise our future surplus of breadstuffs might be cur- 
tailed, or entirely cut off. 


Proritaste PuHinranturopy.—Henry Grinnell, 
the “celebrated philanthropist,” has actually paid towards 
the expenses of the several Arctic expeditions fitted out 
from New York, about ten thousand dollars, the Govern- 
ment having assumed the rest. The house of Grinnell, 
Minturn & Co., of which he is a partner, will have cleared 
at the close of the present season, on grain, and other trans- 
actions upon orders from the British Government—all of 
which orders came to this house in consequence of Mr. 
Henry Grinnell’s “philanthropy”—about three-quarters of 
a million of dollars, 

Impostor.—“ Baron de Percy,” the son of ‘Hon. 
Captain Murray, of Queen Victoria's Household Guards,” re- 
cently appeared in Burlington, and professed to be a con- 
vert to Methodism, and asserted that he had recently come 
into possession of a fortune of forty-five thousand pounds 
sterling per annum. He preached in the Methodist church 
to a large audience, and was called upon by the first citizens, 
of whom he borrowed money, run in debt, and then run 
away. 

JupaH Tovuro.—A beautiful monument has 
been erected in the Hebrew Cemetery, at Newport, R.I., 
to the memory of Judah Touro, which bears the following 
inscription: “The last of his name. He inscribed it in the 
book of philanthropy, to be remembered forever.” 

RAILROAD CELEBRATION.—There was a grand 
celebration at Boonville, N. Y., on the 13th inst., in honor 
of the completion of the Black River and Utica Railroad to 
that place. About 2,500 persons were present, including 
many distinguished citizens of Oneida, Jefferson, and Lewis 
counties, 

Domest:¢ Tracepy.—-A disreputable affair which 
occurred a few weeks ago in Boston, has had a tragic end. 
A couple of young men, accused of paying marked atten- 
tions to two young married women of Boston, were en- 
trapped into a coal cellar, and there brutally beaten, so that 
one of the young men (named Sumner, and a cousin of 
Senator Sumner) has since died. It now appears that the 
women were as much to blame as the young men, who 
were led on by the conduct and letters of the young women 
to behave as they did. Coburn and Dalton were the names 
of the women; and their whole character will undergo a 
severe ordeal, in consequence of what has happened. Frank 
Dalton and Edward O. Coburn, ‘442 husbands, have been 
committed on a charge of murder. 

ArRreEst OF TucKERMAN.—William S. Tucker- 
man, late treasurer of the Eastern Railroad Company, has 
been arrested in Boston, for embezzling seventy shares of the 
stock of said road, and transferring the same to the Roxbury 
Savings Institution. 

LauncH or A Sreamer.—The steamship New 
York, building for Cornelius Vanderbilt, was launched at 
New York on Monday, 10th inst. This vessel is of 5,000 
tons burden, and is the l«rgest ever constructed on this con- 
tinent, though the Adriatic, now building for the Collins 
line, is nearly of the same tonnage. The keel of the New 
York was laidin April. She will ply between New York 
and Havre. 

~ mer 

PURCHASING THE CrysTaL Patacn.—At a recent 
meeting of the American Institute, it was formally agreed 
to purchase the Crystal Palace for $125,000, provided they 
can obtain a perpetual lease of Reservoir Square. They 
have issued a circular, soliciting voluntary subscriptions for 
the immediate raising of $40,000. By the report of the Fair 
Committee, it appears the managers have received at the 
palace $27,000, and expended $20,000, leaving a balance 
in favor of the Institute of $7,000. The receipts this year 
were larger than ever realized on any previous occasion of 
the kind. 
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NationaL Convention or [rtsH#mMen.—A nation- 
al convention of Irishmen has been held at the Astor 
House, New York, lasting several days. It turns out to 
have been a miserable farce, of which many Irishmen them- 
selves are ashamed, inasmuch as the follies were committed 
in their name. The proceedings generally appear to have 
been absorbed with personal squabbles between a few irre- 
sponsible agitators, whose chief aim is to bring themselves 
into notice. The final result is an address to the Irish Race 
and Friends of Irish Independence. It dilates at some 
length about the long suffering condition of Ireland; says 
the present condition of affairs in Europe presents a favyor- 
able opportunity for her independence, and it would be a 
crime in them not to strike for it; that they mean to.out- 
rage no laws of this land, nor its constitution, and they ask 
the co-operation of Irishmen in America. 





THE Case or Matsert.—The nativity of our 
Chief of Police, Matsell, is to be decided at last. The Board 
of Aldermen received a message from the Mayor, denying 
the authority of the Board to remove the Chief of Police, 
or to interfere in any way with that department. Yet he 
expresses the willingness of the Commissioners to take up 
the subject of the chief’s alienage, and invites the produc- 
tion of any testimony on that point. If Mr. Matsell is 
proved an alien, the Commissioners will promptly remove 
him, 

Case or Baxer.—The jury, in the case of Ba- 
ker, came in on Friday, having declared it entirely impro- 
bable that they would ever agree upon a verdict, when they 
were discharged. The nearest that they could come to a 
verdict was nine for murder with a recommendation to 
mercy, and three for manslaughter in the second degree. 





RoBBERY OF AN Express Company.—It will be 
remembered that on the 20th of September last, the Ameri- 
can Express Company of New York, while bringing in the 
cars from the West fifty thousand dollars in gold, packed in 
boxes, were robbed of the entire amount, the robbers hay- 
ing substituted for the boxes containing the gold exact 
counterfeits, which on examination proved to be filled with 
lead. The money was the property of the United States. 
From that time no trace has been found of the robbers, un- 
til within a few days past, when two men, named Oliver 
King and Warren C. Ayres, were arrested at Lawrance, 
Mass , on suspicion of being the robbers, The bail was 
fixed at $30,000. ar 

Curious AUTOGRAPHS.—An auction sale of au- 
tographs was lately made by Bangs, Brothers & Co. The 
collection offered by the Messrs. Bangs, included two hun- 
dred and thirteen specimens of penmanship. There were 
only some twenty or thirty persons present, and all the bid- 
ding was done by four or five of that number. The highest 
price, $11.25, was paid by Mr. West for a letter signed by 
George Washington. A number of documents, bearing the 
signatures of Robert Fulton and Robert R, Livingston, were 
taken by Mr. White, at $7.50. Benjamin Franklin brought 
$3.25. A blank certificate of membership of the Society of 
the Cincinnati, signed by George Washington, President, 
and Henry Knox, Secretary, was sold for $6. A sea letter, 
(protection for a vessel!, signed by President John Adams, 
and Secretary of State, Timothy Pickering, was sold to Mr. 
Butler for $2.50. Major General Schuyler and Jonathan 
Trumbull (soldier, statesman, and artist , brought nine shil- 
lings each. A $400 Continental bi'l, subscribed to by Fran- 
cis Hopkinson, signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
sold for $1.62. Henry Laurens, President of the Continen- 
tal Congress, $1.75. Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, 
$4.75. De Witt Clinton, 75c. Chief Justice Marshal, $1. 
Robert Morris, letter in relation to the education of his 
children, $1.75. General Henry Knox, T5ce. William Duer, 
(1779,) T5e. John Jay, (Aug. 24, 1775,) $1.50. Wm Elley, 
87c. Andrew Jackson, $2.50. Noah Webster brought $1.87 k. 
and Daniel Webster only 25¢. A bill of Benedict Arnold, 
against the estate of a deceased person, was sold at $4.25. 
Several circulars signed by Alexander Hamilton when he 
was Secretary of the Treasury, were sold at $1.12 to $1.37. 
President Madison, $2.87 down to 87c. 

DeatH or Dupiey SrenpEen, Esq.—A letter 
from Paris announces the death of Dudley Selden, esq., of 
this city, after a short illness, He had a stroke of apoplexy 
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about four years ago in Paris, and has been an invalid ever 
since that time: his friends therefore were not wholly un- 
prepared for the intelligence of his death. Dudley Selden 
was formerly a prominent member of the bar of this city, 
and was well known, though not successful, as a politician. 
He commenced his political career as a Democrat, and was 
elected to Congress by the Tammany Democracy of this 
city in 1882. To the surprise and disappointment of his po- 
litical associates, he opposed the policy of President Jack- 
son and of his party in reference to the recharter of the 
United States Bank, and finally resigned his seat before the 
expiration of his term, that his constituents might testify 
their approval of his course by reélecting him, an opportu- 
nity of which they neglected to avail themselves. Mr. Sel- 
den then joined his fortunes to Mr, Clay’s, and was known 
for the remainder of his days as a Whig. He was a candi- 
date of that party once or twice for important oflices, but 
never with any success. By the death of his father-in-law, 
Mr. Packard, a Cuban planter of immense wealth, Mr. Sel- 
den came into the possession of a large estate, which has 
engrossed all the time which he has had occasion or inclina- 
tion to devote to business of any kind since that time. Al- 
most immediately after the death of Mr. Packard, he left 
with his family for Paris, where he resided until his death. 

DeatH or Jupae Jacxson.—Hon. Charles 
Jackson died in Boston last week ,aged about 80 years. 
Judge Jackson was a brother of Dr. James Jackson. He 
was for some years an Associate Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts. He was a distinguished lawyer, 
and a gentleman of many excellences of private character. 

NicaraGcua.—On the 5th November Gen. Valle, 
of the Army of the Republic, delivered to Gen. Walker, let- 
ters intercepted by him, addressed by Gen. Corral and Gen- 
Martinez to Santos Guardiola, late a general officer of the 
Legitimist Army of Nicaragua. These letters, together with 
another from Gen. Corral to a friend, intercepted at the same 
time, betrayed the existence of a traitorous understanding 
between Gens. Corral and Martinez, Xatruch, and Guard- 
iola, to overturn the present Government of the Republic, 
which but a few days before, with the Bible in one hand 
and the treaty in the other, at the foot of the altar, in the 
temple of the Almighty, in the presence of his Saviour, he 
had sworn to respect, obey, and uphold. Gen. Corral was 
forthwith arrested, and charges and specifications were pre- 
pared against him, and a court-martial summoned to try 
him for high treason, forasmuch as he had invited Gene- 
rals Guardiola and Xatruch to come and with armed vio- 
lence disturb the peace of Nicaragua; and for conspiring 
with the enemies of the State to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua, forasmuch as he had held treasonable 
correspondence with Generals Martinez and Xatruch. The 
court met, and after a patient examination and considera- 
tion of the proofs and letters, found him guilty of the charges 
and specification, and sentenced him to be shot. The find- 
ings and sentence were approved and confirmed on the 7th 
iust., and he was ordered to be shot in the Plaza at 12 
o'clock of the 18th. The hour was subsequently changed 
to 2 o’clock, in order to enable the prisoner to complete his 
preparations for death. At that hour he was led forth, and 
in the presence of the garrison was shot in the great square 
of the city. He was much beloved by many, and was im- 
mensely popular in the country. He met his fate with the 
composure of a soldier, and was evidently a man worthy of 
a better fate. His countenance, though only some eighty 
hours had elapsed from his arrest to his execution, bore 
marks of the severe trials he had undergone. 


FOREIGN. 


Peace Rumors.—The news is, in several res- 
pects, contradictory. The rumors of advances on the part of 
Russia for renewal of negociations for peace have multiplied, 
yet there are movements which look very little like peace. 
It is stated from Berlin, that the Czar’s visit to the Crimea 
was only undertaken after the most urgent representations 
from Prinee Gortschakoff; also that, at the council of war 
held in the Czar’s presence, the idea of evacuating the Cri- 
mea was given up, and it was resolved to retain possession 
of it as long as possible, 

THE War.—No new scene has been acted on 
the theatre of war. In reference to the expected bom- 
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bardment of the North Forts, the War Correspondent of the 
Times, under date of Noy. 13, says: The duello between 
the north and south sides is intensely tedious and profitless; 
it is also without loss—the stones alone suffer. I shall not 
be kind enough to tell the Russians where our batteries are 
to be, or what guns are to be in them.” Everything was 
going on satisfactorily at Kars up to the 81st of October. 
Gen. Mourayieff still maintained the blockade. Advices 
from Constantinople of the 22d inst., announce the arrival 
there of a portion of the English fleet from the Black Sea, 
and the arrival of the American squadron from the Mediter- 
ranean. The French were recruiting on a grand scale for 
their Foreign Legion. Reinforcements from Kamiesch and 
Eupatoria had, on the 21st ultimo, raised the force of the 
Allies at Kertsch and Yenikale to the strength of 45,000- 
Several dispatches which have been received from the seat 
of war in Asia, would lead to the conclusion that Omer 
Pacha has by this time entered Kutais; but before attaching 
too great credence to the news, more authentic dispatches 
must be received. A despatch from Marseilles siates, that, 
on the 15th, the Russian batteries on the north of Sebasto- 
pol commenced firing red-hot shot, to which the Allies re- 
plied. A despatch dated Sebastopol, Noy. 17, contains an 
account of a terrible explosion which took place on the 15th. 
The General says: Even at headquarters, perhaps two and 
a half miles distant, the explosion burst open and broke the 
windows. The result of this lamentable occurrence was as 
follows: One officer and twenty non-commissioned officers 
and men killed; four officers and 112 non-commissioned and 
men wounded, with one missing. Rear Admiral Lyons has 
been promoted to be “Admiral of the Blue.” The squadron 
under his immediate orders remain in the Black Sea, 


EnGLAND.—The lesser arrangements of the Ca- 
binet have been at length definitely announced. Two ad- 
ditions are made—in the persons of Lord Stanley, of Alder- 
ley, who retains his present post as President of the Board 
of Trade; and of Mr. Baines, who is appointed Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. It has been already stated that 
the Duke of Argyle is the new Postmaster-General, and 
the Privy Seal is given to Lord Harrowby, who vacates the 
Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster to make room for 
Mr Baines. Frederick Peel, under Secretary of the War- 
Department, has resigned, and it is not the intention of 
Government to appoint a successor. Parliament will meet 
for business January 18. Victor Emanuel, King of Sardinia, 
has arrived in London, and has met with a most enthusias- 
tic reception. Mme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt has arrived 
in London, and a series of concerts and oratorios are to be 
given under the direction of Mr. Mitchell, at Exeter Hall, 


France.—The melancholy intelligence of the 
death of Admiral Bruat is received. Count Mole died on 
the 24th, at his residence, at Champlatreux. He was struck 
by apoplexy while at dinner, and almost immediately ex- 
pired. * Official returns show the total number of persons 
who visited Paris during the Exposition, was 579,549, name- 
ly: 410,945 French and 168,634 foreigners, exclusive of per- 
sons who took up their residence in the environs of the city: 


Avstria.—The Hmperor of Austria, in order 
to show his satisfaction at the conclusion of the Concordat, 
has sent to the Pope the sum of 250,000 francs towards 
the construction of the monument of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Decorations have also been conferred on the dig- 
nitaries who drew up the Concordat, and among others, on 
Cardinal Santucci and Bishop Valenziani. The Emperor has 
accepted the Pope’s invitation to visit Rome, but he will 
not proceed to Italy till February next. 


Denmarx.—The High Court of Denmark is de- 
clared competent to proceed with the trial of the Ex-Minis- 
ter. Gen. Canrobert has been received at Copenhagen with 
honors similar to those which were showered on him at 
Stockholm, but his reception by the people was less enthusi- 
astic. The Paris papers say that his mission was perlectly 
successful. He has left on his return to France. Copen- 
hagen accounts state that the Conference on the Sound 
Dues took place on the 20th ult., when all the European 
States interested in the question were represented, but the 
United States refused to take a part in the discussion, un- 
der the pretext that they had made certain special arrange- 
ments with the Danish Government in the matter. 
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Iraty.—A terrible water-spout took place re- 
cently at Messina and Tunis, doing great damage. A Roman 
letter mentions that the Consistory, for December, will open 
on the 21st, and the promotion of Cardinals, which has been 
80 often postponed, will then take place. Among the can- 
didates spoken of, are the Archbishop of Vienna, who con- 
ducted the negotiation of the Concordat, and M. Di Pietro, 
formerly Papal Nuncio at Lisbon. The Pope has just cre- 
ated M. Villecourt, Bishop of La Rochelle, a resident Cardi- 
nal; he is a personal friend of the Pope, and noted for piety 
and learning. page 

Spain.—A difficulty has arisen between the 
English and Spanish authorities in consequence of an Eng- 
lish ship, called the Valiant, having been fired into by a 
Spanish guarda-costa, ‘in the neutral waters of Tangiers. 
Explanations are demanded. 








Witerary Wotices. 


Tur ALconotic Controversy. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D., Fowler and Wells, New York. 


The friends of the Maine law have in this work a much- 
needed and timely text book. How few among all who ad- 
vocate temperance, or rather abstinence from alcoholic beve- 
rages, really understand its philosophy! Not long since an 
able article appeared in the Westminster Review, under the 
head of “The Physiological Errors of Teetotalism,” in 
which the author “ proven,” from scientific data, and from 
such authorities as Liebig, Moleschott, Pereira, Carpenter, 
and others of the medical profession, and also from “ expe- 
rience and observation,” that alcohol was actually a “respi- 
ratory food,” and as such was not to be condemned indis- 
criminately as a poison, but to be used moderately and pru- 
dently as a nutriment. 

It is easy to see that if this position can be sustained, all 
attempts to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating drinks by 
statutory enactments must fail, and ought to fail. 

Many temperance writers have replied to the Westmins- 
ter, but no one has met the main position—the reasons 
urged for the use of alcohol as “respiratory food.” In fact 
the temperance people seemed about to let the case go by 
default, when Dr. Trall took the matter in hand, and in a 
masterly review of the whole subject, making a book of one 
hundred and twenty pages, he has met fairly and squarely 
every position of his opponent. He has even gone further, 
and controverted Liebig’s doctrine of “respiratory food,” 
and in so doing he has advanced positions utterly at va- 
riance with all the commonly-received notions of medical 
men in relation to food, poisons, and medicines, 

Opinions and doctrines so radical, so revolutionary, can 
hardly fail to attract the attention of medical philosophers, 
physiologists. and chemists, and will, no doubt, elicit criti- 
cism in the proper quarter. 

As the opponents of the Maine law have, in the Wes¢- 
minster Review, the best that can be said on their side of 
the question, so the friends of prohibitory legislation have 
all that need be said on the other. We commend the work 
alike to the friends and foes of statutes to prevent “intem- 
perance, pauperism, and crime,” as being what its title im- 
ports, the “ Alcoholic Controversy,” viewed from every 
scientific and philosophical stand-point. 

Price, 25 cents per copy; one dozen copies for $2; one 
hundred copies for $12 50; one thousand copies for $100. 





Rose Crark. By Fanny Fern. Mason, Brothers, 
publishers, New York. $1 25. 


There is perhaps no befter writer of brief sketches, des- 
criptions, or paragraphs than Fanny Fern. We cannot say 
the same of her as a novelist; and it is only because we find 
scattered through the pages of Rose Clark isolated passages 
beautiful in themselves that we can call the book as a whole 
passable. The characters are overdrawn. There are no 
merely good people in it, all are saints or devils; the former 
never do a wrong thing—the latter a good one. The inci- 
dents are most unnatural and improbable. New characters 
are introduced at any time the circumstances of the story 
seem to require it, and are unceremoniously dismissed, As 
a story we do not like it; but as diamonds are found among 
sand, so here among pages of matter, neither interesting or 
instructive, occasionally sparkle gems of the first water, 
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EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION OF THE SPIRIT 
Manrrestations. By Robert Hare, MD. New York: 
Partridge & Brittan. Price, prepaid by mail, $2.00. 


This work has created quite a sensation in the public 
mind, partly because the author has a high reputation in the 
scientific world, and has been well known as what is called 
a sceptic, and partly because it claims to present something 
like a scientific demonstration, by means of machinery, of 
the existence of spirits, and their communion with mortals. 
It will doubtless prove interesting to those engaged in the 
investigation of the subject. We refer such to the adver- 
tisement of it in another column. 


Winniz anp I. New York: J.C. Derby. 12mo, 
pp. 400. Price, prepaid by mail, $1.25. 


A pleasant school-girlish book, which commends itself to 
the young, and may be read by all without moral damage. 
Woman anp Her Disrases, from the Cradie to 

the Grave. By Edward H. Dixon, M.D. New York: 

A. Ranney. 12mo., pp. 317. Price, prepaid by mail, $1.00. 

The purpose of this volume is to afford woman the means 
of instructing herself in a knowledge of the laws of life and 
health, and the peculiarities of her physical structure, an 
acquaintance with which are indispensable to her welfare 
and happiness. The Hvening Post says:—‘ The author is 
a practical surgeon of long standing, and a pupil of Dr. 
Mott; he has handled the various subjects with delicacy, 
yet with an apparent determination to communicate truth 
with the utmost force and earnestness.” 


Henrietta Ropinson. By D. Wilson. New 
York and Auburn: Miller, Orton & Mulligan. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1.25. 

A complete account of the trial of this noted murderess, 
with a sketch of her life. We have not read it, and do not 
recommend works of its class, however well written, believ- 
ing that they foster and create morbid and most undesirable 
tastes and feelings, and that any good lessons they may be 
supposed to teach are more than overbalanced by their,har- 
dening and debasing influences. 


THe PiymoutH CoLLEection oF Hymns, for the 
Use of Christian Congregations. New York: A. §. 
Barnes & Co, [For price see advertisement. ] 


This compilation was made by Henry Ward Beecher, who 
evidently spared no pains in collecting and arranging the 
materials of which it is composed. It is probably the best 
book of the kind extant. Much attention (Mr. Beecher says 
in his preface) has been given to the Great Humanities 
which the Gospel develops, wherever it is faithfully and 
purely preached. The hymns of Temperance, of Human 
Rights and Freedom, of Peace, and of Benevolence, will be 
found both numerous, energetic, and eminently Christian. 
No pains have been spared to secure a full expression to the 
whole religious feeling and activity of our times. 


A New FLower ror CuHILpRen.-—By M. Maria 


Child, For children from eight to twelve years old. New 
York: C.8. Francis & Co, 16mo, pp. 811. $1.00. 


Mrs. Child is well known as an agreeable writer for the 
young, and this volume of true stories will not diminish her 
reputation in that particular. It is a pleasant book, and the 
spirit of it is healthy and benignant. 
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Essay on Party. By Philip C. Friese, Esq. New 

York: Fowler and Wells. Price 25c. 

In the work named above, which has just been publish- 
ed, the writer takes the ground that so long as people hold 
different views on subjects connected with the Government, 
so long party spirits must and should exist; but that when 
the particular questions upon which those parties join issue 
are settled, or appear in new form, so often must the par- 
ties themselves be dissolved, and new parties to meet new 
issues be created. A faction which exists, because it has 
existed, isnot a party, but a set of dupes, doing the will of 
office seekers. Lofty minded, free thinking citizens of a Re- 
public only strive for party until some great principle is 
settled. 


He briefly reviews some of the leading questions of the 
day, and traces them to their necessary results. He speaks 
not as a politician, but as one who, from a standpoint 
above the so-called party influence, sees thewhole movement. 
The work will be eagerly read, and approved by all who are 
not partizans rather than citizens, 


———— 


atliscellany. 


Among the Best Books in the English Language. 
Goop Booxs ror Hormay PreEesENTS.—Sent 
prepaid by first mail at prices annexed: 


Horrs anp Hetrs For THe YouNG or BoTu 
Srxes. Relating to the Formation of Character, Choice of 
Ayocation, Health, Amusement, Music, Conversation, Cul- 
tivation of Intellect, Moral Sentiments, Social Affection, 
Courtship and Marriage. By Rey. G. 8. Weaver. Price 
87 cents; Gilt $1. 





Arms anD Arps for Girls and Young Women, 
on Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Education, Improvement, the 
Moral and Sociai Duties of Wedded and Single Life. A new 
and first-rate work. Same author. Price 87 cents; Gilt $1. 


Tue Ways or Lire; Or, Toe Rigut Way anp 
THE WRONG Way, THE TRUE WAY AND THE Fase Way. 
A very excellent work. Same author. Price 50 cents, 

These three works—Hopes and Helps, Aims and Aids, and 
The Ways of Life—will be sent in plain binding for $2. 
Address FowLer anp WELLS, No. 368 Broadway, N. Y. 

P. 8. <A year’s subscription to our three Journals, Lirs 
ILLUSTRATED, weekly, The PorenoLogicaL and WATER- 
Curr JouRNAL, would be most acceptable presents for all 
the members of a family. Three dollars pays for the three 
a year. 


Premium Booxs may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mail, the 
amount, in postage stamps, should be sent to prepay the 
same; if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is received. All those who are entitled to Prem- 
iums, will please instruct the publishers how, what, and 
when to send. 

A SINGULAR SaLE.—A late number of the Ca- 
lifornia Transcript says: 

Joaquin'’s Head and Three-Fingered Jack's Hand.— 
Joaquin Murieta and his head have become historic; but it 
is doubtful whether the head on the shoulders of that cele- 
brated bandit was ever subjected to more vicissitudes than 
it has been since it was severed therefrom by Captain Harry 
Love, and buried in a jar of spirits. Whilst an animated 
part of the daring robber, it swept the State with a rapidity 
almost marvellous, and seemed to be ubiquitous. In the 
chamber of its brain were concocted schemes of vengeance 
and of bloodshed sufficiently horrible to make the hair 
which formed the covering of its skull stand on end; and 
through its organ of sight it has more than a hundred times 
gazed on scenes that would have paled a skin less hardened 
than that which was stretched by nature over its dinely 
formed features. 

Severed from the body by the stalwart conqueror of the 
robber, it was securely encased in preserving spirits, and for 
the first time in many years rested without care. From 
mountain to town, and from town to city it was conveyed, 
and its arrival in the metropolis of the State excited almost 
as much commotion as that of a newly elected Governor. 
Like a rhinoceros or Barnum’s mermaids, it was set up for 
a show; the papers teemed with accounts of the great won- 
der, and hundreds flocked, at the rate of a dollar a head, to 
gaze upon those features which in life and in their own 
imaginations had filled them with horror. 

In company with the head of Joaquin was also exhibited 
the hand of “ Three-Fingered Jack,” his partner in crime, 
who fell by his side. Like California “lions,” the head and 
the hand had their day, and were then almost forgotten. 
We have said “almost,” and properly too, for they have 
again turned up, and in a manner no less marvellous than 
they often did in the mountains when last expected. They 
have been sold at Sheriff’s sale. By reference to the Times 
and Transcript of yesterday, it will be seen that “ William 
R. Gorham, theriff of San Francisco county, by virtue 
of an execution issued ont of the Superior Court,” offered 
for sale in front of the Court House, ‘the head of the no- 
torious robber Joaquin Murieta, and the hand of Three- 
Fingered Jack.” At twelve o'clock, the hour advertised, 
the sale took place, and these natural curiosities were knock- 
ed down by the Sheriff for $36, to Judge Lyons, formerly of 
the Supreme Court of our State, and John V. Plume, Esq., 














an original partner in the banking house of Burgoyne & Co. 
When next heard of, these trophies will be in the cabinet of 
some museum in London, Paris, or New York, as it is, we 
understand, the intention of the purchasers to present them 
to an institution of the kind. Their history will be, as it al- 
ready has been, worth tracing. 

[If it should be the pleasure of Jupee Lyon to place 
those “specimens” in our Free Castner, it will give us 
pleasure to exhibitthem to the students of Phrenology. We 
have casts from the heads of all the most notorious murder- 
ers, which haye been executed in Europe or America for 
many years past. But we will make room for this, which 
was once the terror of California.—Eps. A. P. J.] 


Art DecoraTions—F resco Parntinc.—One of 
the many cheering evidences of the progress of refinement 
and taste among our people, is the constantly increasing at- 
tention given to the art-decoration of the better class of 
dwellings, churches, educational, and other public edifices, 
Blank, bare, unmeaning walls, or walls covered with crudely 
designed paper-hangings, are beginning to be looked upon 
with distaste, as an eyesore or deformity, by the more intel- 
ligent and cultivated portion of the community. This is 
largely owing to the influences of a temporary sojourn in 
the elegant capitals of the Old World, among the art-glories 
that have cost ages of development and culture to produce. 
At home, every form of beauty or deformity must neces- 
sarily meet-the eye, turn as it may; and here, beauty and 
harmony of spirit too often become fatally marred by in- 
elegant and discordant surroundings, There is a class of 
public structure in America well adapted to art-decoration, 
but almost universally neglected. Our churches, artistically 
viewed, exhibit few interesting features beyond those of ex- 
terior form. How cold and paltry their internal decora- 
tions! The graces of architecture are, it is true, in many 
cases, theirs; but when the architect has terminated his la- 
bors, the artist should commence his. But stolid indiffer- 
ence, or deep-rooted prejudice, bars the way, and the car- 
penter and upholsterer fill, with lumbering furniture and 
unsightly drapery, the space that offers so fair a field for the 
employment of high art, in the dedication of God's temple. 
Fresco painting has always occupied the highest place 
among the means of interior architectural decoration, and 
in glancing over the world’s history, we find evidences of 
very great perfection in this beautiful art. Indeed, fresco 
designs have received the attention of artists of the greatest 
renown. Some of the most touching and startling creations 
of Raphael and Michael Angelo adorn the walls of the most 
wonderful ecclesiastic edifices of the world, as well as the 
residences of monarchs. Hitherto we have been compelled 
to employ foreign architects and artists, who, but too often, 
are merely obstinate, second-rate copyists of foreign ideas 
and designs. We have been led to this expression of a well 
considered conviction, from an extended examination of a 
large number of specimens of fresco painting, finished, and 
others now in process of completion in this city; among 
which may be named the ladies’ ordinary, at the Astor 
House ; the residence of Colonel Richard M. Hoe, No. 41 
East Sixteenth-street ; and the elegant residence of John R. 
Ford, Esq., of New-Brunswick, New Jersey; each of which 
has been executed by Mr. J.S. D’Orsay, No. 348 Broadway. 
The originality, delicacy, and singular appropriateness of 
the designs, blended with an exceeding softness of tones 
without interfering with the effective boldness of this style 
of art, give Mr. D’Orsay an enviable distinction as a deco- 
rator in fresco. All fresco colors, unless laid on in oil, at an 
enormous expense, are changed and destroyed by the pre- 
sence of moisture, which invariably produces discoloration 
and mildew. In Mr. D’Orsay’s colors we could detect no 
trace of oil or fatty matter, but, on the contrary, a chemical 
combination seems to be produced which renders the fres- 
coed walls impervious to the action of water and the brush 
—the surface appearing like steatite (soapstone), This pe- 
culiar style of fresco is very nearly as cheap as the ordinary 
water-colors, and is the result of a system of elaborate ex- 
periments made by Mr. D'Orsay with all substances likely 
to secure the long-sought desideratum of a cheap and dura- 


ble system of fresco painting. This important American 
discovery will, doubtless, lead to a more general introduc- 
tion of fresco decoration into the dwellings of our citizens, 
as the danger of defacing or discoloration is entirely out of 
the question from the nature of the color-composition. We 
recommend ail who have it in contemplation to erect, or 
who have already erected, substantial and elegant resi- 
dences, to examine the above-named specimens of Mr. 
D’Orsay’s elegant method of fresco decoration.—Home 
Journal, 
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UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE AT WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Tue above engraving is an excellent representation of the 
bnilding now used by the United States Government for 
the promotion of Agriculture and Mechanical Improve- 
ments, 


This edifice was originally designed by Wm. P. Elliott 
(now deceased), formerly Engineer and Solicitor of Patents, 
at Washington, D. C. It was approved and adopted by the 
24th Congress, under the Administration of Andrew Jack- 
son. The entire superintendence of its construction was 
entrusted to Robert Mills; and it is probable very much is 
due to him for its present beauty and perfection. 


The work of its construction was commenced in 1886; 
but a part : fit, however, was finished until more than four 
years afterward. The number of rooms of yarious dimen- 
sions, are about 100; one large hall—the gallery designed 
for exhibition of works of art and national skill—occupies 
1,100 by 65 feet ; most of the rooms are much smaller, and 
used as offices for the various departments, as examiners, 
clerks, draughtsmen, machinists, measurers, &c. 


We cannot here give a complete description of the inter- 
nal structure of the Patent Office, without the aid of dia- 
grams. In a future number of the P. J. we may be able to 
furnish them, A department of this office particularly in- 
teresting to an immense number of our readers, is the Agri- 
cultural. Information is collected from a large number of 
the most distinguished agriculturists of various parts of 
the United States, being the result of many years practical 
experience; and the information, so collected, is pnblish- 
ed annually, as part of the Report of the Commissioners of 
Patents, and may generally be obtained, without charge, by 
any person, on application to the Member of Congress from 
the district of the applicant. One room in this building is 
allotted expressly for the deposit of choice seeds collected 
from various parts of the earth, which are designed for dis- 
tribution among farmers and horticulturists of our coun- 
try ; for the purpose, generally, of testing their practical 
value among the products of our country.—This mode of 
distributing choice seeds, has already been the source of 
considerable profit to agriculturists, and will, doubtless, 
be more extensively useful when more generally known. 
The cost of constructing this building was originally about 
$300,000; and over $100,000 have since been appropriated 
for its extension and improvement, making in all nearly 
half a million of dollars. The order of architecture, it will 
be observed, is the Grecian Doric. The more minute de- 
tails and the interior, however, are designed after the Par- 
thenon at Athens, which is a beautiful specimen of Athe- 
nian architecture; a part of which is still standing in that 
city of ancient grandeur, 

Those of our readers who have not already taken a view 
of the world of curiosities deposited in this building, should 
by no means fail to do so whenever circumstances call them 
to yisit the seat of our National Government. 














The Inventors’ Own Office, at Fowler and Wells, is a safe 
and reliable method of getting any business transacted at 
the Patent Office at Washington, which inventors or others 
may require to be done. 
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Toe VERMONT WInDMILL.—We are happy to 
perceive the interest that is taken in all parts of the coun- 
try, by the announcement of a new labor-saving machine, 
brought into successful operation. Since it was announced 
that we were prepared to furnish a new, and, as we believe, 
the best wind power ever used, to such as had occasion for 
it, it has been responded to in a manner that predicts entire 
success, Indeed it tells us we must be active in order to sup- 
ply the demand. Our gratification in its success arises far less 
from the consideration of any pecuniary recompense which 
jt may afford us, than for the great good it will do in ex- 


tracting power so easily from one of the great natural ele- | 















































ments, and saving that physical strength which wearies and 
exhausts so many limbs and muscles, and tires so many 
nerves. The power that sweeps over the earth in the form 
of ArtEL, would do tenfold more labor than allmen, ani- 
mals, engines, or electrical machines on the globe, The 
difficulty hitherto consisted in bringing it to the place, and 
making it perform the purposes required. Although wind is 
not sufficiently concentrated to render it available at pre- 
sent where a very great power is requisite: still, for all 
the ordinary purposes of common life, where a few horse- 


-power only is necessary, it is decidedly more economical 


than any other yet discovered. 

One of our smallest sized windmills, which costs 
but $30, will perform during the year a great amount 
of hard labor. It will work on the farm, in the garden, or 
in the workshop ; even this small size mill will saw wood, 
wash clothes, pump a small stream of water, shell corn, turn 
a grindstone, turn a lathe, and even turn a small sized grind- 
ing mill, &c., &c. Several families may get all their wheat, 








buckwheat and corn-meal ground by one of these mills, and 
with the expense of a very few minutes time per day. 

A farmer, or mechanic, who is arranging about him the 
conveniences of life, should not omit the introduction of 
some means to saye unpleasant and unnecessary drudgery 
and toil, which always mar the enjoyment of a “happy 
home.” For prices, sizes, &c. of the Vermont WINDMILL, 
see advertisement in another column. 

Its construction will be readily understood by reference 
to the engraving. The radical feature in which this ma- 
chine differs from others, is simply this: It governs the ob- 
liquity of its cwn fans, &, to the wind, by means of the cen- 
trifugal force of those fans. Each is furnished with a heli- 
cal or spiral slot and pin, made fast in the arm, as seen at 4, 
fig. 2. In case of acceleration, the tendency of the fans is to 
overcome a suitable coiled spring, or a weighted lever— 
which is carefully covered to preserve it from the effects of 
storms and ice—and slides on the pin, and turns the fan 
more and more edgewise to the wind, presenting less sur- 
face. When the velocity of the wheel is diminished, the 
spring or weighted governor immediately draws the fans in 
an opposite direction, and the same slot and pin turn them 
more to the wind, always adjusting itself to the necessities 
of the occasion. 

Farmers and others in want ofa cheap motive power, 
should look to the inducements offered of putting up wind- 
mills upon their farms or premises. 
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Hovsewives, ATTENTION.— There is on exhi- 
bition at the Fair of the American Institute, at the Crystal 
Palace, a specimen of the simplest and best washing machine 
(Wisner's patent) we have ever seen, and we have seen 
models of several hundreds at the Patent Office. This ma- 
chine occupies the space of an ordinary wash tub, mounted 
on a stool—which in fact is its form—say a space of thirty 
inches square. A standard rises in the centre of the tub, 
down which is slid a circular board, the under side of which, 
as also the upper side of the tub’s bottom, is ribbed some- 
what like, only ina manner superior to, the ordinary hand 
washboard. This board rests upon a shoulder of the standard 
when the tub is empty, and slides up to accommodate any 
amount of clothes that may be put in the wash. The board 





is connected with a light frame having a cross-bar handle * 


resting on the tub’s standard. The washer takes hold of 


this handle, and finds herself able to work the machine with 
the greatest ease and freedom from fatigue - and that she 
can do more than six times the washing she could do by 
hand, and do it better. There is no serubbing off buttons, 
and no tearing clothes. We have seen certificates from 
several of our hotel keepers, and from the Superintendent 
of the Juvenile Asylum and others, who have thoroughly 
tested it, and they all pronounce it the ne plus ulira of 
washing machines. One person can wash more with it than 
half-a-dozen can by hand, or with any of the other household 
machines in use. It costs only five or six dollars, and in 
any large family will pay for itself in a month. The pro- 
prietors of the patent have their depot in Broadway, two 
pelow doors Chambers street, in the basement, Women- 
folk, if you are wise you will try this washing machine— 
right off.—Zvening Mirror. 
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Aiuertizements, 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage, one month, . ° « $7500 
For one column, one month, . ° 20 00 
Fo a half column, one month, . . 12 00 
Foy a card of four lines, or leas, one month, 1 00 





Pror. M. Vereanes’ Evectro-CHemi- 
caL Barus.—The efficacy of the Electro- 


Chemical Baths, in extracting from the haman 
system all metallic substances, either taken as medi- 
cine, or absorbed, while exercising the professions of 
painters, gilders, looking-glass platers, etc., is no longer 
a question of doubt. 

Prof. Vergnes’ experience warrants him in affirming 
and guaranteeing tat these baths will relieve and per” 
manently cure all these ¢efflicted with Rheumatism 
(Inflummatory or Chronic), Paralysis, Neuralgia, Con- 
tracted Muscles, and the various nervous and dyspep- 
tic affections caused by the presence of mineralsin the 
system. The remedy is simple in its arrangement, and 
almost instantaneous in its effect; differing far from ail 
other medical expedients, it simply strengthens Nature 
in her efficacy, by an agent at once potent and kindred 
in character, and thus enables her to expel the morbid 
causes of disturbance, and to reform the normal condi- 
tions of health. 

A large, well furnished, and appoin‘ed house has been 
opened at 710 Broapway, where the Prof. will give 
his personal attention to those who may require his ser- 
vices. He will be assisted by «n intelligent and com- 
petent physician, and for the better convenience of some 
of his patients will continue his branch establishment at 
200 Sixt AVENUE. 

He begs to inform the medical profession and the 
public, that he has made arrangements which will eua- 
ble him to give the baths at the houses of those patients 
who are unable to visit him. é 

Several new methods have been devised, and applied 
with great success to local inflammation. As the appli- 
cation of the bath by incompetent or unskilful persons 
might resuit in serious injury, instead of benefit, patients 
would do well to apply to Prof. Vergnes’ direct, or at 
least to -horoughly satisfy themselves as to the com- 
petency of such as may propvse its application, 

N. B.—Persons from the country may be accommoda- 
ted with board in the same building. 

A few students received. Dec 3t b 





THe Winow Berporr Papers.— 

Here is a capital Synopsis of this laughter- 
provoking book. 

From the New York Daily News: “ This is 


a book of genuine humor, Mr. Samuel Slick, Esq 


may as well take up his hat, make his bow, and 


retire. Parts of the book exceed any papers from 
the pen of the illustrious M:s. Caudle; but iis 
Yankee humor and fun, The old lady is presented 
to us as the wife of Deacon Hezekiah Bedott, She 
aids him to the grave, sets her cap for almost all 
the marriageable men in Wiggleton, makes an ex- 
cursion to Screbblehill to visit her sister, learns 
that Elder Abednego Shadrac Sniffes has become 
a widower ; though a violent Presbyterian before, 
she all at once becomes fascinated with the Baptist 
doctrines of the Elder, and becomes a devout at- 
tendaut on his powerful preaching. The elder is 
“took sick’—Widow Bedott sends him consolation 


in the shape of some poet lines ; and as these afford 
a fair specimen of the widow’s poetic talent, we 
select a couple of stanzas of average merit from the 
lines to Elder Sniffies : 


‘Oh, Reverend Sir. I do declare, 

It drives me most to frenzy, 
To think o’ you lying’ there, 
Down sick with influenzy. 


* A body thought it was enough 
To mourn yer wite’s departer, 
Without such trouble as this ’ere, 
To come a follering arter,’ 


‘* The poetry and some medicine sent, to be dipt 
in hot vinegar every ‘ten minutes’ all night, to 
make the Eider rest comfortably, worked a cure, 
aud enabled the widow to take advantage of the 
absence of the disease to carry off the patient— 
which she did by marrying him—he being all the 
time under the delusion that she was a rich widow, 
when she was not worth her shoe-strings, 

** Shortly before the Elder ‘popped the question,’ 
the widow retired to a grove near the house, and 
there sang a plaintive ditty, from which we ex- 
tract the following : 


*T heerd him preach—I heerd him pray— 
I heerd him sweetly sing, 
Dear Suz! how I did feel that day! 
It was 4 dvetful thing ! 


‘Full forty dollars would I give 
If we’d continnered apart— 
For though he’s made my spirit live, 
He’s surely burat my heart !’ 


““ The widow’s song was overheard by the Elder 
and what follows the reader will find in the book, 
which is got up with ‘taking illustrations.’”’ One 
elegant 12mo vol, $1.25, 

J. C. DERBY, Publisher, New York, and for sale 
by all Booksellers, 

Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 

All works on Phrenology, Physiology, Hydro- 
pathy, and Mesmerism, for sale at this office. 
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FROM THE PRESS. $ “Tt has a remarkably clear face and clear 
‘ hands, which will recommend it to people of 


“This paper in point of literary merit now 
‘ taste."—Home Journal. 


stands unsurpassed by any other in the coun- i 
try, and the cheap rate at which it is furnished ; “The handsomest and most useful paper 
should insure its presence in every family.”— | that ever came under our obseryation.”— 


Weekly Herald, Freehold, N. J. ; Rising Star. 


“This paper is one of the best in the United 
| States, and it is bownd to have a run—those 
who take it may be bownd to lend it to their) 
neighbors ; but if they properly appreciate it, } Not only exeellent, but unsurpassed.”— 


will have it bownd to keep at home.”— West- } Cnetde Ones 


ern Adv. FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 

“It presents the cleanest face, the clearest) «Tt is the best paper for the money that is 
type, and the most useful and interesting) pyblished. I have often found things in a 
amount of reading matter ever before pre- single number worth more than the price for 
sented to the public.—Tioga Co, Agitator. {4 year. Some of our ladies here think they 

“Decidedly one of the most readable papers | could do as well without their own life, as 
on our table. Its typographical execution is | yours, when the latter isa day or two behind- 
excellent, and its embellishments are life-like. | hand."—D. NV. R., Oneida Co., N. Y. 
Its contents are of the most instructive and 


moral purpose.’"—Knickerbocker Magazine. 


“Lire ILLUSTRATED is a model newspaper, 


“ Ably conducted, with an eye to a good | 





entertaining character.—People’s Advocate.” 


“ Certainly one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of newspaper printing we have ever 
seen.”"—Bujalo Christian Advocate. 


“ Without a parallel.”— Zrwe Free Soiler, 





“It shows the well-known energy and tact 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the 
people."—.Vew lork Tribune, 


not equalled by any other that I know of. I 
wish it visited every family in the land.”— 
A, T,, New Brighton, Pu. 


“T am poor, but I do not know how to live 
> without ‘Lirn,’ therefore continue my sub- 
; scription. I am acquainted with no paper 


} that suits me so well as Lire ILLUSTRATED.” 


$ —C. C., Canastola, N. Y. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER TWO MILLIONS 
OF ACRES OF SELECTED 


PRAIRIE, FARM AND WOOD LANDS, 
IN TRACTS OF 40 ACRES AND UPWARD, 
To suit purchasers, on long eredits and at 
low rates of interest. 

They were granted by the Government to 
encourage the building of this Railroad, which 
runs from the extreme north to the extreme 
south of the State of Illinois, It passes from endto 
end, through the richest and most fertile Prairies 
of the State, dotted here and there wiih magnifi- 
cent Oak Groves. The recent opening of nearly 
600 miles of this road throws open the lands for cul- 
tivation, “They are scattered from one to fifteen 
miles on each side of it, through the entire length, 

The soilisa dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feet in depth, is gently rolling, and peculiarly fit- 
ted for grazing cattle and sheep, and the cultiva- 
tion of wheat, Indian corn, &c. 

The first crop of Indian corn planted on the new- 
ly broken prairie usually pays the cost of ploughing 
and sometimes fencing. Wheat sown on new- 
turned sod is sure to yield very large profits One 
man with a plough and two yoke of oxen will break 
one and a half to two acres per day. Contractscan 
be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at 
$2 to $2 50 per acre, By judicious management 
farms may be broken and fenced the first, and un- 
der a high state of cultivation the second year, 

The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois, 
over high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle 
States, is known to be much more than sufficient to 
pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market, The rapid increase and growth of flourish- 
ing towns and villages along the line of this road 
afford a growing home demand for farm produce. 

Coal and wood are delivered along the road at 
different poin’s, at from $1 50 to $4 the cord or ton. 

Parties having in view Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Minnesota for their future homes should take 
into consideration, that the country west of the 
Mississippi is destitute of railroads ; that the con- 
veniences of transporting grain and produce from 
farms on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
directto the great Eastern market, is sufficient of 
itself to pay the investment at from $10 to $15 per 


acre higher than in government lands inIowa. In’ 


other words, that it costs so muchgmore to get pro- 
duce from the interior of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi to the Eastern market, that the farmer will find it 
much more profitable to locate on the line of this rail- 


road, 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to loca- 
tion, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be made 
during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money 
to be paid in five annual instalments—the first to become 
due in two years from date of contract, the others annu- 
ally thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end ofthe sixth year from date of contract, 

By the 22d section of the Act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved 10th February, 1851, these lands are free from 
taxation until they are paid for, and a deed of convey- 
ance granted to the purchaser, 


INTEREST WILL BZ CHARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, 

As a security for the performance of the contract, the 
first two years’ interest must be paid in advance, 
but it must be understocd that one tenth ot the land 
purchased sball yearly be brought under cultivation. 
Longer credits at six per cent, per annum may be nego- 
tiated by special application. Twenty per cent. from 
the credit price will be deducted for cash, in which case 
the Company’s Construction Bonds will be received as 
cash, 

It is believed that the price, long credit and low rates 
ofinterest charged for these Jands, will engble a man 
with a few hundred dollars in cash, and ordinary indus 
try, to make himself independent before all the pur- 
chase money becomes due, In the mean time the ray id 
settlement of the country will probably have increased 
their value four or fivefold. When required, an experi- 
enced person will accompany applicants, to give infor- 
mation and aid in eelecting lands, 

Large Plats,sshowing the precise location of the 


Lands throughout the State, may be seen at the office. 
Small pocket Plats, as a guide to any part of the Com- 
pany’s Lands, and pamphlets containing inter sting in- 
formation, sccompanied by numerous letters from re- 
spectuble farmers throughout the State, may be bad on 
application at the Office of the Company, No. 52 Michi- 
gan-ay., Chicago, 


CHARL#S M. DU PUY, Jr., 
Oct.6t- Land Agent Central Railroad Co. 
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Encuish NewspareR ENTERPRISE.— 


We learn from a well informed source that the 
enterprising caterer for the newspaper reading | 
public of Liverpool, Mr. Charles Willmer, who 
some two years or more ago started in that town the 
first daily newspaper that was ever published in Eng- 
land, out of the great capital, and which newspaper, 
“ The Northern Daily Times,’’ still leads the van of the 
provincial newspapers in that country, has just com- 
pleted an arrangement with the English Government 
for the cheaper exportation of the newspapers of that 
country to America, and other countries. This arrange- 


ment, we understand, is exclusively available to Mr. 
Charles Willmer, who for the past ten years has been 
steadily and perscyeyinely endeavoring to obtain the 
end now successfully completed The result to Ameri- 
cans, and to foreigners in America, will be the securing 
of such newspapers at cheaper prices than heretofore. 
The whole of the English newspapers coming to this 
country hereafter will, we believe, be transmitted 
through the hands of this enterprising news agent, who 
has his agency now in this country, at 107 fulton st., 
New York. Beside the daily papers we have men- 
tioned, we are reminded that Mr. Charles Willmeris the 
publisher and cole proprietor of a second daily published 
at the small price of one half-penny, and a weekly news- 
pater for the busy people, at the price of one penny 
sterling. This is certainly equal to our Yankee enter- 

tiee.—Eveninc Mirror. é 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, and ali the 
English newspapers, are supplied to dealers cheaper 
than ever. BAN 

See article on English Newspaper Enterprise, in the 








Evening Mirror for Dee. 10, above, which shows that the 
cheapest place to buy is at CHaRLES WILLMER’s Unis er 
sal English and Foreign Newspaper Agency, No. lu? 
Fulton at, (2d floor), New York. 3 

Cuaries Witter, No 19 South Johnst., Liverpool, 
England, 

ARTHUR WILLMER, Agent. 

N. B,—Papers per the Baltic now on sale. 





Two New Booxs By Peter Panter! 


Now ready, I. THE BALLOON TRAVELS of 
Ropert Merry and his YounG FRIENDS over 


various countries of Europe. Edited by PrTrr 
Partey. Witheight Original Designs, Oue handsome 


12mo , $1.00. The same, in full gilt sides and edges, 
$150. Il. THE VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND AD- 
VENTURES of Grrpert Go-AngaD, in Foreign Parts. 


Edited by Peter Partey. With eight Original De- 
signs. One handsome 12mo, $1.00 The same, in full 
gilt sides and edges, $1.50. 

‘Every child in the United States who has any taste 
for good books will brighten up at the name of the vene- 
rable Perak Partey. Two new volumes from his 
charmingly garrulous pen will be as welcome as the 
Thanksgiving roast turkey. In the “ BALLOON TRAV- 
ELS” you have a bird’s-eye view of the most interes‘- 
ing portions of Europe, as you soar intothe upper air at 
the side of the famous Mr. Robert Mrrry. He is 
kind enovgh to tell you all about the curious things you 
are looking down upon, and by the time you have fin- 
ished your aerial journey you will find that you know 
much more than when you started. Mr. Girerert Go- 
Anan ig another sort of person. He travels over the 
best part of the world by land and sea, and has no taste 
for riding in balloons. When he comes home he has a 
plenty of stories to relate about the wonders he has 
seen abroad. Beside the delightful talk that Pater 
Parwzy gives you in these books, they are full of fine 
engravings, which almost make you feel as if you had 
seen the curiosities he tells about,”—N. Y. Damy Txar- 
BUNE. J.C. DERBY, Publisher, New York. 

And for sale by all Booksellers. Single copies sent 
by mail, 





TracHERS, ATTENTION ! — Perhaps 


the greatest educational event of this century 
is the publication of JOHNSON’S PHILOSO- 
PHICAL CHARTS. There are ten Charts in 


all, each measuring 34 by 52 iwches, and the set contains 
altogether about three bundred diagrams, illustrative 
of the most important outline principles of the Natural 
Sciences. Besides the essential diagrams found in the 
ordinary text.bocks, these charts contain several origi- 
pal illustrations, and possess the merit rarely found in 
school-books—of being entirely original in plan and ar- 
rangement. They are, moreover. bighly ornamental to 
a school-room, and obviate the necessity of philosophi- 
cal epparatus, which would cost from $3,000 to $5,000. 
Price of the set of ten charts, neatly colored and mount- 
ed, and accompanied with an explanatory key (a bound 
book) $15. ‘Ihe same neatly colored and bound, with- 
out cloth and rollers, $5 per set. 

Booksellers, Teachers, Agents, and all interested in 
Educati.n, are respectfully requested to address the 
Publisher, ADOLPHUS RANNEY, No. 195 Broadway, 
New York. i ae 

Mr. Ranney has also the pleasvre to announce that he 
has purchased from Epwarp H. Drxon, M. D., Evrror 
of the ScaLpxL, and acknowledged to be the first Sur- 

eon in America, the copyright of a work entitled 
WOMAN AND HER DIS#ASES, from the Cradle to 
the Grave; adapted exclus vely to her instruction in 
the Physiology of her system, and all the diseases of 
her critical periods ; with an appendix on the propriety 
of Jimiting the increase of family. 

Mr. Ranney publishes, moreover, a large list of other 
books, maps, ch: rts, and prints, which he has selected 
with direct reference to their saleability by agents, and 
he will be happy to send a catalogue to those who write 
for it. He bas also made such arrangements as enable 
bim to supply his agents with any work published in 
New York at the publisher’s lowest wholesale price, 

It is nearly unnecessary in this connection to reiterate 
the fact so well known to country bookselers and tray- 
elling agents, that Mr. Ranney is the most liberal whole- 
sale dealer in New York, and tbat agents do better 
with his pnblications than with those of any other pub- 


lisher. Some of Mr. Ranney’s agents are now making 
$20 per day, Address, 
, ADOLPHUS RANNEY, 


195 Broadway, New York. 
N. B,—Editors copying the above shall receive Dix- 
on’s great work on Woman, post-paid, A. R. 
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STILL GREATER ATTRACTIONS! 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1856, 


FIFTY-SECOND VOLUME! THE PIONEER MAGAZINE! 
Especially devoted to the wants of the Ladies of America. 
Where this Magazine is taken in a house no other is wanted, as it com- 
prises all that could be obtained by taking three other Magazines. 





NEW FEATURES FOR 1856. 


A new and very interesting story will be commenced in January, by Marion Harland, author of “ Alone,”’ and 
“ Hidden Path,” two novels that have created an immense sensation in the literary world. Also— 

_ Miss Virginia F. Townsend will commence in the February number a Novelette, which we know will strongly 
interest the readers of the ‘‘ Book.” 

Stories by an English Authoress. 

How to make Wax Flowers and Fruits,— With engravings. 

The Nurse and the Nursery. 

How to make a Bonnet. 

Troubles of an English Housekeeper. 

bb a of Sketcbing Flowers from Nature —With engravings.—To be copied by the learner on paper to be 
colored, 

Maternal Counsels to a Daughter—Designed to aid her in the care of her health, the improvement of her mind, 
and the cultivation of her heart. 

New style of Illuminating Windows and Lamp Shades, with engravings. 

Poetry and History of Finger Rings, illustrated; Shells for the Ladies, and where they come from, with 
engravings. 

This is only giving an idea of our intentions for 1856.—New designs of interest to the ladies are springing u 
every day ; we shall avail ourselves of everything that can interest them, In fact, ‘* Godey’s Lady’s Book,’ will 
possess the interest of any other three magazines, 

In addition to the above wil! be continued in each No, : 

Godey’s splendid Steel engravings. 

One hundred pages of reading. 

Godey’s challenge Fashion Plates. In this, as in every other department, we defy rivalry or imitation. 

Embroidery patterns. Any quantity of them are given monthly, 

Model Cottages, 

Dresr-making, with diagrams to cut by. 

Dress patterns—Infant’s and Children’s Dresses—All kinds of Crochet and Netting Work—Cloaks, Mantelets, 
Talmas, Collars, Chemisettes, Under Sleeves, Bonnets, Window Curtains, Broderie Anglaise Slippers, Caps, 
Cloaks, Evening Dresses, Fancy Article:, Head Dresses, Hair Dressing, Robes for Night and Morning, Carriage 
Dresses, Bridal Dresses, Wreaths, Mantillas, Walking Dresses, Riding Habits, Boys’ Clothing, Capes and 
Cloaks. of Fur in season. Crochet and Netting Work, printed in Colors. 

DRAWING LESSONS for Youth--1,000 designs; Music, $3 worth is given every year; the Nurse and the 
Nurseries, with full instructions; Godey’s invaluable Recipes upon every subject. 





We would advise all who intend to subscribe to send in their orders spon, for if we donot make duplicate 
stereotype plates, it will be difficult to supply the demand. We expect our list for 1854 will reach 100,000 copies. 
The best plan of subscribing is to send your money direct to the publisher, Those who send large amounts had 
better send drafts, but notes will answer if drafts cannot be procured, Letters had better be regiatered—it only 
costs five cents extra, and their safe reception is insured. 


TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE, 

One copy one year, $3. Two copies one year, $5. Three copies one year, $6. Five copies one year, ard an 
extra copy to the person sending the club, making six conies, $10. Eight copies one year, and an extra copy to 
the person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. Eleven copies one year, and an extra copy to the person 
sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 

(GS" The above Terms cannot be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Harper’s Magazine both one year for $4.50. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine beth one year for $3.50, 

The money must be all sent at one time for any of the Clubs. 

(28" Additions of one or more to clubs are received at club prices. 

(Ge" A Specimen or Specimens will be sent direct to any Postmaster making the request, 

(238° We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 


SUBSCRIBERS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES, 
Who send for clubs, must remit 36 cents extra on every subscriber, to pay the American postage to the lines, 
Address, L. A GODEY, 


Dec 2t No. 113 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 





DICKINSON & DUMONT’S 


PATENT ELASTIC WATERPROOF PAINT, 


For SHIP’S USE, IRON VESSELS, OUTSIDE IRON or WOOD WORK, and is most valuable 
for ROOFS, SHIP’S BOTTOMS, STEAMERS, SMOKE PIPES, or any other work constantly exposed to 
the action of water or the atmosphere. 


R. L. GILBERT, Agent, 
No. 100 Water Street, New York, 


DECORATIONS IN FRESCO, 


FOR PARLORS, DINING ROOMS; CHURCHES, &c. 
D'ORSAY’S WATER-PROOF FRESCO. 


A new invention, under this heading, is offered to the public, for the 


interior decorations of Parlors, Dining Rooms, Halls, Hotels, Churches, &c., which, from its 
beauty, durability, and cheapness, must supersede all other modes of decorating, either by 
paper or painting, This is beyond all doubt one of the most impoitant inventions of the age, as the 
painting is in no peril from water, and obviates the necessity of having rough walls to paint on, but 
can be applied to a smooth and most highly finished wall, uo matter whether old or new, filling up all 
fractures and making old walls look equal to new; forms a stone on the plaster in three weeks. The 
discoverer of this mode of painting has no claim on you further than a fair and impartial trial to test 
the matter, and is willing to decorate any room in the highest style of art, both in purity and unity of 
design, coloring, &c., and will forfeit the contract to any person who will impair the painting by 
water, after being allowed to dry; and I am ready to give bonds for the faithful performance of the 
same, By this method you will remember that the Water-Proof Composition is cheaper, more durable, 
and softer to theeye, than any material heretofore used as a decorative substance, It contains no oil 
or fatty substance, and is warranted not to fade or mildew. It has been in wear four years, subjected 
to water, extreme heat and cold, without change, and is not offered to you without being well tested. 
We would like to have all persons interested to ca] and examine specimens of this work, as they will 
then have an opportunity of testing it themselves, 

After twelve years’ experience in painting fresco, I am prepared to execute second to none in the 
country—making our work seem more natural, more durable, and for much less cost, than other ar t- 
ists, who paint in water-colors (which will not bear washing or dampness of any kind without forever 
defacing it), Therefore, those who wish to combine beauty and durability with economy, will do well 
to call at 343 Broadway, New York, before asking the opinion of any sage philosopher whose head is 
as empty as an egg shell, but whose opinion can be bought for silver, 

Orders from all parts of the country will be promptly attended to, and the best of artists sent to exe- 
cute the work. Satisfaction guaranteed in all cases or no charge. 

J. STANLEY D’ORSAY, 
343 Broadway (opposite APPLETON’s’, New York. 
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SCHOOLS ! SCHOOLS!! SCHOOLS!!! 
To Scuoot Commirrers AND TEACH- 


ERS. If you wish to use in your Schools the 


best and most practical Reading Books ever 
published, adopt 


SARGEN1T’S STANDARD READERS. 


Adapted to schools of all grades. Comprising, 


THE STANDARD FIRST READER, J6mo, illustra- 
ted. This Reader combines all the elementary princi- 


ples for the youngest child, and th ir ts of 
nly deere g h e requirements of a 


THE STANDARD SECOND READER, 16mo, illus- 
trated. 310 pp. 


THE STANDARD THIRD READER, 12mo, 216 pp. 


THE STANDARD FOURTH READER, 12mo , 322 pp, 
Also, for higher schools and academies, 


THE STANDARD FIFTH READER, 12mo, 418 pp. 


The first Four Readers form a complete series cf 
Reading Books for the Primary, Grammar, and District 
Schools of the country. The Fifth Reader is intended 
as a first class book for higher Schools, Colieges, and 
Academies. 

The unbounded success with which this series of 
Readers has met siace its publication, leads the publish- 
ers to say emphatically, that no series of Readers ever 
published in this country has had such UNIVERSAL RE- 
COMMENDATION from all who have examined them; and 
that their adoption throughout the country by School 
Commiitees and Teachers, who have thoroughly exam- 
ined their merits, has been most general. 

School Committees of towns where schools are about 
commencing, avd Teachers who are desirous of using the 
best Reading Books, are particularly requested to ex- 
em‘ne this series, the publishers feeling confident of their 
approval of them, aud their piegtel apie of the 
same. 

("Copies of the Readers will be furnished gratis to 
School Committees and Teachers, who are desirous of 
examining the same, on application to the publishers. 
Or they will be sent by mail, pre-paid, by sending the 
amount in postage stamps, The postage rates are, on 
the Fifth Reader, 24 cents ; the Fourth,18 cents; the 
Third, 16 cents; the Second, 12 cents; and on the First, 


9 cents, 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
13 Winter street, Boston. 
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AN Essay oN Party ; SHOWING ITS 


Usgs, ITS ABUSES, AND ITS NATURAL DissoLv- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 


the United States, and some questions which 
invite its action to the near future, by PHicie C. FRiesR. 
The author is no politician in the popular sense of the 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present 
party warlare, observes errors, and the causes of those 
errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in 
the Eesay much to approve. Price 25 cents. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N.Y. 





THE Moturrs’ MaGazIneE ror Mo- 


THERS AND DavuGcuters.—This valuable periodi- 
cal, now in its Twenty-fou'th Year, has ever 
maintained a deservedly high rank in the do- 


mestic literature of our country. Its influence in family 
education has been widely and deeply felt, The Mo- 
thers’? Magazine, and Mrs. Whittlesey’s Magazine for 
Mothers and Daughters, are now merged into one, in 
which the talent, piety, and experience of both will be 
concentrated. 

The Magsz'ne will be greatly improved in some re- 
spects, and made more attractive as a family visitor. 
There will be a department especially devoted to chil- 
dren, and the work will be handsomely embellished. 

Trrms.—One dollar a year, in advance, Four copies 
for three dollars, Specimen number sent free. Agents 
wanted. Post-masters and clergymen authorized to act 
asagents. Addres:, 

I.C, & J. N. STEARNS, Publishers, 
116 Nassau st., N. Y. 





THE OHIO FARMER FOR 1856, 
“Tae Onto FARMER”? WILL CoM- 


MENCE its Fifth Volume, January 1, 1856. It is 
now so well and so generally known, that little 
need be said in its behalf, With the experi- 


ence which we have gained in editing it for the past 
four years, and with the knowledge of the wants of the 
public which much travel and correspondence has given 
us, together with the very many able Contributors 
which we have beea constantly adding to ovr heretofore 
long list, we feel that Tue Onto Farmer is more than 
ever worthyof the patronage of the entire country; and we 
can aggure all, that however excellent it may have been 
for the past year, it will be better for the year to come, 

The Obio Farmer will centinue to be issued weekly, 
on a large folio sheet of clean white paper, and’ in clear 
type, and illustrated with Cuts of Domestic Animals, 
Implements, Trees, Houses, &c, &c, The News and 
Miscellaneous Departments, Market Reports, &c. &c., 
will receive careful attention. 


Terms OF THE Onto FaRmMER, 
[Invariably in Advance.] 


Single Copy, one year, - « ao ee 
Three Copies, one year, - - . = 5 
Five Copies, one year, - - = Ws 8 
Ten Copies, one year, - - = een 7 
One Copy, six months, - - - = 1 
Five Copies, six months, - = a 
Ten Copies, six months, - - - - 8 


A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle the per- 
son making it up toa copy for six months; a Club of 
ten. at $15, to a copy for one year. e 

(GF Old Subscribers, who wish to renew their sub- 
scription, can do so at any time, by getting a new sub- 
scriber, and sending us $3, which will pay for both for 
one year, 

(Supscripe WITHOUT DELAY! 

THOMAS BROWN, Proprietor and Editor, 

Jan 1t b ex , Cleveland, Ohio, 
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NOW READY! 
Rose Cxarx, py Fanny Fr n—- 


Price $1.25, and for sale by booksellers gene- 
rally. 

“It is superior to anything we have yet had 
from the gifted pen of Fanny Fern.”—Nrw 
York Mirror. 

‘It is certainly the best thing America’s favorite au- 
thoress has yet done.””—N. Y, Enrr’ Acts. 


“Ttis ten times the superior of ‘ Ruth Hall,’ in every 
respect; and great as was the sale of that book, we 
ehould not wonder if this were ten times greater.— 
Boston Evenine Gazetre. 

‘In this story, the writer maintains the characteris- 
tics which gained her such wide celebrity. She is, by 
turns, witty, pathetic, scornful, and reverent—terrific in 
sarcasm, and warm, earnest, and outpouring in eulogy— 
rapid in movement, always fuli to overflowing with life 
and energy, and always going directly to the heart of her 
subject ; and, finslly, every quality is intensified and 
sharpened in its effects by an amazing power of conden- 
sation, compressing often into a paragraph, or a line, 
what common writers would spread over a dozen dreary 
pages.’ After alluding to the manner in whien “ Ruth 
Hall”—Fanny Fern’s last previous work—took the pub- 
Jic by storm, the writer adds of ** Rose Clark:” ‘It is 
in all respects, a better book. The author instead of 
resting upon her laurels, has girded herself up to her 
work of self-improvement; she has pruned her expres- 
sion of much of its extravagance, withont losiug any- 
thing of her life, energy, or wit; she has shown a crea- 
tive capacity equal to her powers of satire and invec- 
tive.’"—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, 
New York. 


x 





Axsout THE 15tTu or DECEMBER WE 


shall issue a Remarkable Book—the Life Expe- 
riences of a Rare Woman, whose social and 


professional career has been one of the most 
eventiul ou record A Protesstunkl Woman !—Yes, 
reader, a professional woman, and one EMINENT in her 
profession. Have you read from year to year, in the 
daily papers of Boston, the able protest of a female Tax- 
paver, on the injustice of TAXATION WITHOUT REPRE- 
BENTA1ION! If so, you know something of ber whose 
Autobiography will’ soon be given to the worl!, under 
the title of GLANCES AND GLIMPSES, or, Fifty 
Years of Social, comprising Twenty Years of Profes- 
sional Life. By Dr. Hanrior K. Hunt. 

After reading this book, no one will doubt that Dr. 
Hunt bas seen curious sights on both sides of the screen, 
and that she is not sfraid to make s me professional dis- 
closures whieh the world should koow. Iisa volume 
of KEXN SATIRE, GENUINE WIT, CAPITAL HITS at the 
TOMFOOLERIES OF THE aGk, and a book of sterling good 
sense, which will leave its impress for weal upon so- 
ciety, 

This unique and highly entertaining book will be nub. 
lished by us about the m‘ddle of December. Price $1. 

JOHN P.JEWETT & CO, 
Publishers, Bosten., 





Proressor Harg’s GREAT Book, DE- 


MONSTRATING SPIRITUAL EXISTENCE AND INTER- 
course, has created a profound sensation ! 

In his remarkable book, just issued from the 
Telegrap Press, the learned author has detailed his 
experiments at length, and furnished diagrams repre- 
senting his curious spiritual apparatus, with the aid of 
which he demonstrated the unbroken continnity of hu- 
man existence, and brought the realities of the life to 
come wi hin the doma‘n of positive science. The pecu- 
lar nature of this work must render it a matter of the 
deepest interest to ail rational ard religious minds. It 
will dissipate the doub’s of the ec2ptic and the sorrows 
of the monrner, Price $1.75. Postage 30 cents, 

PARTRIDGE & BRIITAN, Publishers, 


Jan No, 342 Broadway. 





DEFENCE OF THEODORE PARKER, 


Prepared for his Trial before the U. 8. Circuit 
Court at Boston, April 3, 1855, for the ‘‘ Misde- 
meanor” of a speech in Faneuil Hall against 
Kidaapping, immediately before the Rendition of An- 
theny Barns. For sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, No. 
133 Nassan st., (over the Times cflice.) Retail, $1 ; the 
usual discount made to the trade, 

Als*, THE MOB PAMPHLET, containirg the Pro- 
ceedings of the Meeting held tocelebrata the Twentieth 
Annivers:ry of the Great Mod of ** Gentlemen of Pro 
p-tty and Standing,’’ which took place in Boston, Oct, 
91,1835. Price 20 cents. 

Also, THE COLORED PATRIOTS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION, by Wititam C, Nix, with an 
Introduction by Mrs. Srowg. Price 1,23. 





Harper's MAGaztne, AND T. S. Ar- 
THUR’s Home MAGAZINE, will be sent one year 
for $3.50; or Gopry’s LApy s Book and ARTHUR’S 


Home MAGAZINeE one year, for $3.50 ; or ARTHUR’S ; 


Macaztni and SATURDAY HVENING PO3:, ule year, 
for $3. Address 

T.S ARTHUR & CO., 

103 Walnut street , Philadelphia. 
( Price of Home Magazine, $2 a year. Four copies 
for $5. 7 Jan 8tb 








PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
To Persons out or EMpLoyMent.— 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, tocanvass for new 
Pictorial, Standard, Historical and Religious 
Works for the New Year 1856. 


gay The Books published by us are all useful in their 
character, extremely popular, and command large sales 
wherever offered, 
For further particulars, address, (postage paid), 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William street, New York, 
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SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
The general and hearty approval of the public, after an extensive and 


varied trial of these machines during the last four years, has established the rare merit and 


excellence of this invention. A skilled female operator with one of these machines can earn $1000 ayear. One 
machine will perform every kind of work, coarse or fine, on cloth or leather, Great improvements have recently 


been added to these machines. 


There is no litigation as to the right to use our machines—all opposing claims 


having been settled. All other machines in the market infringe our patents, and suits have been commenced 


against most of them. 


Principal Office, 323 Broadway, N.Y. Branch Offices in Boston, Newark, N, J., Gloversville, N. Y., Philadel- - 
phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans and Mobile. 


I. M. SINGER & CO, 


July tr 





UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above goods, at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 





New Edition, Revised and Improved. 


Tur PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER: Be- 
ing an inductive exposition of Phonography 
intended as aschool book and to afford com- 
plete instruction to those who have not the as- 
sistance ofan oral teacher. By E. WEBSTER. 

Mr. Webster was one of the earliest and best 
teachers of Phonographic reporting in Amer- 
ica. His pupils were among the first to finda 
seat on the floor of Congress as Reporters. 
This work is designed to embody the author’s 
experience as a teacher, and to enable the 
learner to begin with the Elements and rise to 
be acomplete phonographic writer in the cor- 
responding style. This Edition has been thor- 
oughly revised by Andrew J. Graham, editor 


of the Universal Phonographer, under the di- | 


rection of the American Writing and Printing 


Reform Association, and contains all the latest | 
| improvements in Phonography, and may be 


relied on as the very best work on the subject 
extant. 

We will send the Teacher, post-paid by mail, 
to any post-office in the United States or Cana- 
da, on receipt of forty-five cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED TO OBTAIN SUBSCRI- 


BERS to MERRY’S MUSEUM and PARLEY’S 
MAGAZINE. Also to the MOTHERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE for Mothers and Daughters, 


These are the two oldest works of the kind in the 
world, and no pains will be sparred to make them the 
best. Good encouragement given, and testimoniais re- 
quired. Address 1,.C,& J. N. STEARNS. 





Henry Warp Brecuer’s Hymn AND 
Tune Booxs. PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF 
HYMNS AND TUNES, designed for Christian 


Congregations. Edited by H W. Brscuer. 
Price $'.50. This Book is pronounced to be the Book 
for the Times. Published by 
A.S,BURNES & CO. 
51 and 53 John street, 
New Yor. 
A.S. B, & CO. also publish the Hymns separate from 


the Tunes. Price $1.00, 








A, Loneett, 34 Cliff Street, corner | 


of Fulton, Agent for the sale of Peruvian and 
Ichaboe Guano, Improved Superphosphate of Lime 
and Bone Dust, Noy 6tb 


| Jan 


Geo. P. Reap & Co., Boston, Pus- 


LISHERS of the following SCHOOL SONG 

BOOKS. Retail, 

THE BOUQUET, (in press), for High, Normal, 
and Young Ladies’ Schools, by L. H. SourHarp 
and Geo. W. Prarr 


EMS oT. te Kev aren a OTER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL MELODIES, (new), by 


Jostan Oagoon.!) «Fale cei Ale Se 58 
NORMAL SONG BOOK, by B.F. Baker and 

L. FE: SOUYRLBD G6 SOT Pees. e's hein aie 38 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by 

B. F. Bakerand L.H SovanaRp ... , 38 
SCHOOL CHIMES, by!Bakzr and SoutHaRp , 28 
MUSICAL ECHO, by L. G@. Buatspetn  . . 50 
YOUNG MINSTREL, by A.N. Jounson .  , 38 
YOUNG LADIES’ VOCAL CLAS35 BOOK, by 

GzorcE J. Were Cee eee 1 00 

Just published, a new edition of 

CECIVIAN GLEE BOOK, by E. L. Wurre and 

A, NoBeNson PSS ates a eG em SeLLOD 

A liberal deduction when ordered in quantities, 

Jan itbd 





PALMER’s PATENT Lea hag 


an unrivalled celebrity in the his 
tory of mechanical surgery. No 
other artificial leg has ever been 
subjected to so many rigid examina- 
tions, in public and private, in its 
mechanism, strength, utility, dura- 
bility, jand adaptation to every vari- 
ety of mutilated limb as this ; and no 
other limb has received so many and 
so distinguished testimonials and 
awards from all the first surgeons, 
(and of gold and silver medals,) from 
all the first Inetitutes in America 
and Europe. Those in want of a 
GOOD LEG, and are unacquainted with 
the merits of such articles, will do 
well to advise with Drs. Mott, Parker, 
Carnosham, Cheesman, Post Office, 
New York; Drs. Warren, Bigelow, Clark and 
Townsend, of Boston; and Dis. Mutter, Gibson, 
and Sancoast, of Philadelphia ; and others who are 
acquainted with such appliances, 
PALMER & CO., 

878 Broadway, New York ; Springfield, Mass.; and 
376 Chestnut st., Philadelphia: Manniasroness 

an 1t 











BooKSELLERS WANTED 


In every County in the United States, 
To sell 


SWEET HOM E; 


oR, 
FRIENDSHIP’S GOLDEN ALTAR. 


BY FRANCES E, PERCIVAL. 
12mo, Price, in muslin, gilt back, $1; extra full 
gilt, $1.25, 
L. P. CROWN & CO., Publishers, 
61 Cornhill, Boston, 
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FINE TEA TRAYS! 





J. & C. BERRIAN, 
No. 601 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of 


FINE JAPANNED AND PAPIER MA- 
CHIE TEA-TRAYS AND WAITERS, 
IN SETS OR SINGLE, 

Which are offered at the lowest prices at their 


Warerooms, 


601 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


ee eee 








CHINESE GOODS. 








J. & C. BERRIAN, 
No, 601 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have now on hand a large assortment of 
CHINESE ARTICLES, 


Consisting of 


TEA TRAYS, WAITERS, TEA CADDIES, 





JOSS BOATS, TABLE MATS, 
DESSERT AND FRUIT PLATES, CaRD BOXES, 
SLIPPERY TABLES, 

ENVELOPE anv DRESSING CASES, SEGAR CASES, 
CHAIRS, BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 
CHE3S TABLES, CENTRE TABLES, &c., &c., 
Which are offered at the LowxsT PRicuS, at their 

Warerooms, 


601 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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Blow winds and crack your cheeks; rage ! blow! —Kine | 
Luar. 


New Horse Power FoR FARMERS 


AND Mecuanics!—THE VERMONT WIND- 
MILL.—Wind is at once powerful, inexpres- 
sive, and blows everywhere. Just the thing 


for Farmers and Mechanics; just the thing fora tbou- 
sand uses: to grind grain, paints, apples; to tum 
lathes, grindstones, scour, po!l'sh snd saw, in the high 
lofts of buildings, over city and country, on mountains, 
in villages, and on prairies, To work on marble, cut 
slate, straw, thresh grain, and pump water for railroad 
stations, for stock, for houseLold use, fountains, ponds, 
ete.—to drain Jand, and to do the work of millions of 
muscles everywhere. The VERMONT WIND-MILL 
vill do all this, and more. It will adjust its own sails 
to the wind, is simple, strong, cheap, and durable, beau- 
tiful in theory, certain in action. The Inventor’s manu- 
facturing company are manufacturing Eleven different 
sizes, with prices ranging from $30 to $360. The amount 
of power for the smallest size is about 1 man power, and 
for the largest ebout 4 or 5 horse power, 
Agents wanted for the sale of this new motive-power. 
Town, County, and_ State Rights for sale. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 














PATENT % 
4 —J . 
eq) AGENCY. 2 
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= ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTALN- 
ING TO THK 


A Patent Oftice 
BZ Done in the most prompt 





f/ 


and satisfactory 
manner, 


Fow Ler AND WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 

with our already extensive business, a depart- 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to Patents, or PATENTED INVENTIONS, 
either in the Unirep States or ForEIGN Coun- 
TRIES. 

Advice in cases of Reissues, Extensions of Pat- 
ents, conflicting claims and rejected applications, 
will be freely given in answer to letters stating 
the circumstances of the case, 

Those trusting their business with this Officeare 
assured that it will be conducted with CARE and 
PROMPTNESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions 
are patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay 
the answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 
to FowLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention. Nov. 








Now IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE TO 


MERRY’S MUSEUM and PARLEY’S MAGA. 
i INE. Edited by Ropert Merry, assisted_by 


*‘Arram Harcuet,” and various contribu. 


tors. he January Number—now ready—commences 
the 16th year of its existence, with as much life and 
vigor as ever, and no efforts will be spared to make it as 
welcome as it eyer has been to all the Young Friends it 
may visit. / 

The New Year commences with a Nrw Sznies— New 
Paper, and better Illustrations than heretofore. Send 
for a specimen number, 

Terms, One Dollar a year, inadvance. 4 copies, $3. 

A Bound Volume given for every two new Subscribers, 


Address, I. C &. J. N. STEARNS. 





Prescott’s Histortcan Works.-— 


PUBLISHED DECEMBER 10th. History of 
the Reign of Philip II. By William H. Pres- 
cott. In two volumes 8yvo. With portraits, 
maps, &c. The works of Mr. Prescott are so 
well known that it is unnecessary to do more than 
to call attention to this new publication. 

Also, published on the same day, New and Uniform 
Editions of the author’s previous works : 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. In 
8 vols. 8vo. 

HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU, In 2 
vols. 8vo, 

HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND 
ISABELLA. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

PRESCOTT’S MISCELLANIES, In 1 vol, 8vo, with 


a Portrait, 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Jan 1tb Publishers, 13 Winter street, Boston. 


QS 


greater amount and variety than any collection of the 


A Book For Bota Srxes—PRICE | 
63 centTs.—THE PuysroLoa@y or MARRIAGE. 
By A MaArrinp MAN AND DISTINGUISHED 


Puysrc1An. Itis one of the most remarkable 


books which has been published in any country. In 
language simple, decorous, and respectful, and in terms 
of fatherly kindness, it revesls to the young of both 
sexes a fund of information hitherto chiofly inaccessible 
in any reliable form, and for want of which many bave 
been prompted to sources either questionable or of im- 
moral tendency, The work is written by one of our 
oldest and most experienced. meaical men, who has 
devoted along life to the study of Physiology. The 
work was examined in manuscript by competent judges, 
and pronounced to be as unexceptionable as any work 
which has appeared in the English language. It 
breathes, moreover, a truly Christian spirit. 


THE FOLLOWING BRIEFLV ARE ITS CONTENTS. 
Chapter 1. The True Relation of the Sexes. 
Chapter 2. Premature Marriage and its Consequen- 
ces, 
Chapter 8. Errors of Education. 
Chapter 4, Errors of Courtship, 
Chapter 5, Individual Transgression and its Penal- 
ties, 
Social Errors and their Punisbment. 
Physical Laws of Marriage. 
Chapter 8. A Fundamental Error, 
Chapter 9, The Laws of Pregnancy. 
Chapter 10. Crime without a name, 
Chapter 11, The Laws of Lactation. 
Chapter 12. A Crime that ought not to be Named, 
Chapter 13. Directions to Parents and Guardians, 
Chapter 14, General Directions, 


Chapter 6. 
Chapter 7. 





Just Published by 
JOHN P. JEWKTT & CO., BOSTON. 
JEWETT,PROCTOR& WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





New Boox or Cuurca Mustc—The 
Haietvsan,—Dr. Lowrtt Mason’s new 
work contains nearly 100 pieces, embracing 


kind ever published. It may be considered as 
A COMPLETE TUNE BOOK; 
AN ANTHEM BOOK, AND A SINGING SCHOOL 
MANUAL, 
in one volume, 


None even of Dr, Mason's previous works have been 
received with such extraordinary favor, or reached so 
immense a sale, insosborta time, as Taz HALLELUJAH, 
Its sale has been at jeast three or four times as large as 
that of any other similar work published last season. 
Considering the circumstances, Tue HaLLeLusau has 
thus far proved the most successful book of Church 
Music yet published in America. 

Published by MASON BROTHERS, New York, 

SANBORN, CARTER & BAZIN, Boston, 

Dec 2t b 








‘PURE AND NOBLE BOOKS.” 
Tue Exper Sister, by Marian 
JAMES. 
ETHEL ; Or, THE DovuBLeE Error, by the same 


author, 


In uniform volumes, Price 75 cents each. 

‘two as delightful books as the season has pre- 
duced, They are growing into favor daily. ‘The 
Elder Sister’? originally appeared in ‘‘Littell’s 
Living Age,’’ under the title of SisreR ANNE, where 
it attracted marked attention as a work of great 
merit, BUNCE & BROTHER, 

Jan No. 126 Nassau st, 





Puituirs, SAMPSON, AND CoMPANY 


have just published a book entitled 

CeArSe TD ie 
A story of Republican Equality, by Smnny A. 
Srory, Jr. 


The publishers desire to call the special attention 
of the thoughtful and reading portion of the com- 
munity to his book. Those who read simply to be 
amused will need no persuasion to take it up, for 
its fascination as a story wiil insure for it all that 
class of readers, But there is a deep and earnest 
purpose that underlies the smoothly-flowing nar- 





rative,which should engage the attention of many 
who do not habitually read fiction, The author 
has fairly met the great question—the obstacles in 
the way of the elevation of the colored race—and 
menserapuned it in the light that Christianity af- 
ords, 

A tone of sincere piety pervades the whole book; 








and every parent may without hesitation put it in 
the hands of his children. 
In one vol. 12mo, 540 pp. Price $1.25. For 
sale by all Booksellers, Jan 
MELODEONS. 


Grorce A Prince & Co., Burrato, 


and No. 87 Fulton street, New York, have been 
awarded the first premium wherever their 
Melodeons have been exhibited in competition 
with others. 


Theirs are the onLy instrumen's having the patent 
** divided swell”—a most valuable improvement, 





A BLAZE FOR ALL 
Mr. Jonn Brovcuam’s New Boor, 


A BASKET OF CHIPS, should furnish every 


fireside! They will shed a cheerful light 


aroundevery circle into which they find entrance. 
It is a volume of satire, observations, Bunsby wis- 
dom, true wit, mirth and humor, [lustrated, $125. 
BUNCE & BROTHER, 


Jan No, 126 Nassau st, - 








Tue Kansas REGION ; FOREST, PRAI- 
RIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER, 


By Max. Greenz, This volume contains 
areliable Map of the Territory, and an original Map of | 
the district now being settled; thermometric tables 
showing the temperature, winter and summer, in differ~ 
ent sections; statement of the relative quantities of 
ra‘n; correct measurement of distances; directions as 
to routes and outfit for the pioneer; history of the 


Santa Fe Trade, with statistics; synopsis of recent land 
treaties, and full information respecting Indian titles ; 
some account of settlements recently made; minute 
descriptions of more than a hundred particular localities; 
and a general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Pro- 
ductions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and 
Mineral Resources of Kansas from the Boundary to the 
Rocky Mountains ; interspersed with INCIDENTS OF 
TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of the character of 
the Traders and Red Men. To which are added copies 
of the Organic Law, Homestead Law, Squatter Laws, 
and Market Prices, with other desiderata which make 
it @ COMPLETE MANUAL FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work 
of reference for the student,as well as an instructive 
Book of Western Life. Price, prepaid, by mail, 37 cts, 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Srravss’s Lire or Jesus, Critically 


Examined. Elegant 8yo, 901 pp, Steel Por- 
trait. $3 50. 
COMBE’S POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


tion. Steel Portrait, Elegant 8vo, pp 838, 
“ The greatest work of our century.’’—LEwezEs. 
FUERBACH’S ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY: 
12mo, pp. 442, $1 25. 
GREG’S CREED OF CHRISTENDOM: Its Founda- 
tion and Superstructure, 12mo, $1 25. 


HOWITT’S HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAFT IN ALL 
AGES AND NATIONS, 12mo. 176 cents, 


BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON, or, Ten Days’ En™ 
tertainment, Beautiful 12mo, pp. 500, with 18 
Steel Engravings. Order from 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


Second Edi- 
$3. 





ALL THE 





EQUISITES 


FOR PHYSIOLOGIOAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND 
HYDROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 


may be ordered of 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
by mail or express. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Oil Paintings on Rollers: 


Greek Slave ss, fet “sts. on $12 
Fashionable Woman = = <# .e 10 
Deformed Woman - - - « - 10 
Hercules. -\ eerie cl + Ss 12 
Obstetric Plates, each St se eg eS 2 
Children in Health and Disease - 12 


and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo- 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can- 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored: price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rol- 
lers, colored, six in the set, price $6. foi 

Also: Cutter’s ditto, ten in the set, price $12. 

Also: Weber’s ditto, size of life, elevenin the 
set, price $25, 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons —French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia - - = $300 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - - - , 250 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases - 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy - 150 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 7 00 
and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe. - - - 8 50 
Breast, Pupseweetieas| ee-. ame ah =e) 150 
Nipple Shield ames =) Mieka 0 37 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben- 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr, Dodd, Thomas A: 
Emmett, Dr, Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. 0. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 
&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 


Also: Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 
logy, Phrenological Charts, and marked Busts. 
Crayon Heads eS Sr 1 50 to $3 
Water ColorHeads - - - - to 5 
OilColor Heads - - - .- 4 to 8 

Persons wishing a set of oil paintings by 
Sykes, by next May, by sending their order 
can have them secured by that time, 











NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Having made arrangements with 


the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
allthe States, These maps are recently published, are 
corrected to the time of goIng to prees. T hey show all 


the Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 
are printed on strong, to. gh paper, beautifully colored 
in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We will 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 314% 
cents each, 


Maine, North Carolina,  Iilinois, 
Massachusetts and South Carolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Towa, 


New Hampshire, Alabama, Michigan (N.), 


Vermont, Florida, Michigan (8.), 
Connecticut, Mississippi, Minuesota, 
New York, Louisiana, Luke Superior, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, N. Bronswick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentucky, Canada East, 
Maryland, Missouri, Canada West, 
Virginia, Ohio N. Y. City, &e. 


Maps showing the townships, which are accurste, of 
the States of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin. Iowa, Massachu- 
sette, Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be sent, prepaid 
for 15 cents each, 

We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form, Direct all orders, postpaid, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York, 





J. S. Parks, Manufacturer of ME- 
LODEONS AND OBGAN-MELODEONS, 
286 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he 
still continues to manufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish, 


from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO- 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Pianofortes constantly on hand. 

ec r 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It maybe packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anv WELLS. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned,’’—New York Daily Sun. 








EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR, 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


post-paid, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





Boox ILLustTRaTIons, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Fatt ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 
ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 


ran as follows :—For Albany aud Troy, Express Train 
6 4.M., connecting with Northern and Western Trains 
Mail Train, 9 a.m.; Through Way Train, 12 M.; Ex- 
press Train 5 pm. For Hudson,4P.M. For Pough- 
keepsie :—Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at | p.m. 
For Peekskill: —7 a.m. and 6:30 p.m. For Sing Sing :— 
3.30 and 8:30 p.m. For Dobbs’ Ferry, 10:15, a.m. and 
5:30 p.m. The Dobbs’ Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill and 
Hudson Traing stop at all the Way Stations. Passen- 
gers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, and Thirty- 
first streets. SUNDAY MAIL TRAINS at 5 p.m., from 
Canal street for Albany, stopping at all Mail Stations, 
M. L..SYKES, Jx., Superintendent, 
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UR NEW PROSPECTUSE 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 1856. 


A. REPOSITORY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE; devoted 
to Phrenology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are cal- 
culated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engravings. 


It may be termed the standard authority in all matters 
pertaining to Phrenology, while the beautiful typography 
of the Journal, and the superior character of the numerous 
illustrations are not exceeded in any work with which we 
are acquainted. American Courier. 


A Journal containing such a mass of interesting matter, 
devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
written in the clear and lively style of its practised editors, 
and afforded at the “low price” of one dollar a year, must 
succeed in running up its present large circulation to a 
much higher figure—Wew York Tribune. 


If a person has no money, all he or she has to do is to ob- 
tain four names, send on four dollars, and an extra copy will 
be furnished to the one getting up the club.—Star of Ver- 
mont. 


These are the very best Journals of their class in the 
United States; they are ably edited, and the subscription 
price, compared with the large amount of information they 
afford, very trifling, indeed.—_Daily British Whig, Canada. 

Devoted to the highest and best interests of our race. It 
presents a mass of information not to be met with in any 
other periodical— Aurora, Vermont. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—This publication always de- 
lights ns. It is filled with home truths. We have taken it 
now over eight years, and no money we have ever expend- 
ed has furnished us with more instruction and pleasure, 
We know this is saying a good deal; but it is true to the let- 
ter.—Northern Blade, Lewis Ov., N.Y, 








Our pen always moves with alacrity when we are recom- 
mending something which we know to be truly good and 
worthy, and our heart seems to go with it. We can truly 
say that this Journal, for mechanical neatness, and as a he- 
rald of reform and repository of useful knowledge, stands 
preéminent.—Geneva Courier. 








There is not a family or individual that would not be bet- 
ter, wiser, and happier, by the constant perusal of this Jour- 
nal.—Fredonian. 


We wish every youth in this country could see and study 
this Journal.—Oshkosh Democrat. : 


Do you wish to acquire the most important knowledge to 
be learned in the world?—then “know thyself!” Todo 
this, send for the Phrenological Journal and readit. No 
other work now published can be so useful to its readers, 
especially to young men and young women.—New Zra, 


TO FRIENDS AND CO-WORKERS. 


Every individual who is interested in human progress, is 
invited to aid in extending the circulation of this JourNaL 
for 1856. Samples always sent gratis. 





PRICE OF THIS JOURNAL BY THE YEAR. 

$1 00 | Ten Copies, ... . $7 00 

4 00 | Twenty Copies, . . 10 00 

PRICH FOR HALF A YEAR. — 

. $050); Ten Copies .. . $850 
2 001 Twenty Copies, . . 5 00 


Now is the 


Single Copy, . 
Five Copies, 


Single Copy, . . 
Five Copies, 


A New Volume begins with this Number! 
time to make up Clubs for the New Year. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: FOR 1856. 


DervotTep to Elyproparny, 1rs PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICE; to Physiology and Anat- 
omy, with Illustrative Engravings, to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those Laws which govern Life and 
Health. Published Monthly, in convenient form for binding. A new Volume commences with the present number. 


The Great Want of the Age is Health—the normal 
and harmonious action of all the elements of our being, 
physical, intellectual, and social. This want finds its satis- 
faction and this demand its supply in a knowledge of the 
Laws oF Lire, or a true Puystotoey; the Nature and 
Causes of DisHAsE, or a true ParnoLtoay; the modes of 
PuRIFICATION and INVIGORATION, or a TRUE System of MED- 
IOAL PRaAoTIOE“, as given in this JouRNAL. 


The Water-Cure Jowrnat is performing a great mission, 
and its success thus far has been unprecedented in the an- 
nals of medical reform. Even the eldest of the oldest 
school of physicians acknowledge its benefits in innume- 
rable cases, wherein they used to prohibit water as peremp- 
torily as they now do roast beef in feyer.—R. I. Freeman. 


One of the most valuable publications.—Saybrook Mir. 


It has done more than all other medical periodicals in 
the country put together to instruct the million in regard 
to the general health of the people. It tells us how to cure 
ourselves if sick; and’ better still, it instructs us how to 
avoid sickness, which is of intrinsic importance.—Awrora, 


It should find its way into every housein the land. It 
cannot be read without great benefit.— Miami Visitor. 


Conducted with spirit and ability.—Ohristian Advocate. 








One of the most valuable works on the laws of health in 
the world, and it is daily gaining favor. Those who take it 
and follow the prescriptions and advice given, will have lit- 
tle need of a doctor of any sort.— Whiteside Investigator. 





Extensively as the Journal is known and appreciated, 
hundreds are weekly laid in the grave whose lives might 
have been prolonged with the knowledge and application 
of the laws of life and health annually given in this Jour- 
nal.—Monmouth Atlas. 


There is no other Journal that discusses the subject of 
Life and Health with such scope and ability.—W. Y. Mirror. 


To Our Friends.—Believing the Hzattu Rerorm to be 
the needed basis of all Reforms, and that no agency can be 
more efficient in promoting it than the Warrer-Curz Jour- 
NAL, we rely upon the Frienps of the Causr of Human 
ELEYATION to continue their good efforts and exertions un- 
til a copy is within the reach of EvprY FAMILY IN THE 
UnitTep Sratzs. 


PRICE OF THIS JOURNAL BY THE YEAR, 


Single Copy, .. $1 00| Ten Copies, . . . $7 00 
Five Copies, 4 00! Twenty “ supe to eh; 00 
PRICE FOR HALF A YEAR. 

Single Copy, . . . $0 50|Ten Copies, .. . $8 50 
Five Copies, . . 2 00 | Twenty “* eae oe SOQ 

A New Volume begins with this Number! Now is the 


time to make up Clubs for the New Year. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Physioznomy, or the external signs of character, as 
shown by shape, expression, and natural language, will be 
illustrated, and a philosophical system, based on phren- 
ology, given. 


Agriculture, Mechanics, the Natural Sciences, Art, Litera- 
ture, and General Intelligence will constitute essential fea- 
tures. Engravings, to illustrate all the leading topics of the 
Journal, will be presented, 
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the Professional Man, the Teacher, and Parents, will find 
the Journal an instructive and valuable companion. 
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Phrenology. 


“When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon, T. J. Rusk. 


THE PASSION OF ANGER. 
AN ESSAY.—No. IL 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 

So extensive a field of inquiry as this branch 
of our subject opens to our view, requires, for 
its perfect exploration, an amount of anatomical 
and physiological knowledge not usually possess- 
ed by the general reader. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon me to make such exposition as will 
render the context intelligible and throw a sufii- 
cient amount of light upon the dark points I seek 
to elucidate. In doing this I shall aim only at 
making myself perfectly understood. 

The mind, being excited by the passion of an- 
ger, acts upon the whole physical frame through 
the medium of the brain and nervous system, and 
produces various movements, which are either 
voluntary or involuntary. Though the whole 
nervous system is simultaneously and variously 
affected, only those portions of it whose activity 
produces the most important and striking results 
will at present receive our attention. 

The countenance first announces the activity 
of the passions, and this announcement is made 
through the medium of the facial nerve. This 
is the nerve of physiognomic expression, and its 
excitement during a paroxysm of anger produces 
all those distortions of countenance which are so 
characteristic of this tremendous passion, and to 
which we shall refer in the course of this essay. 
This nerve has its origin in the ganglia at the 
base of the brain, emerges from the medulla ob- 
longata, traverses in its course a long bony canal, 
and sends out various branches which are distri- 
buted to the superficial muscles of the face and 
ear. Through the medium of this nerve the 
mind images its emotions upon the countenance, 
and the expressions of the countenance are in- 





voluntary in proportion as these emotions are 
sudden or violent. Consequently, these contor- 
tions of the features, manifested during a fierce 
paroxysm of anger, are neither the result of voli- 
tion nor of habit, but are those indices which 
nature uses to manifest the excitement within. 


The next nerve more especially implicated in 
the expression of the passions is the pneumogas- 
tric, Which arises from the ganglia at the base of 
the brain, traverses a foramen or hole in a cor- 
responding portion of the skull, and in its course 
gives out branches to the organs of the voice and 
respiration, to the heart, lungs, stomach, cesopha- 
gus, and great blood-vessels of the thorax and 
neck. This nerve imparts both sensation and 
motion according to the function of the part to 
which its various sensational and volitional 
branches are distributed. In addition to the 
branches of this nerve, these viscera are further 
vivified by branches of the great sympathetic and 
phrenic nerves,but they play comparatively so un- 
important a part in the phenomena we are describ- 
ing that no further time will be devoted to them. 

This short and imperfect view of the distribu- 
tion and functions of these nerves is sufficient to 
enable us to understand the various phenomena 
presented by the passions, and especially by the 
one more immediately under consideration. We 
can now readily comprehend why it is that 
a paroxysm of rage produces changes in the 
quality and tone of the voice, why the respira- 
tion becomes hurried and choking, why the ac- 
tion of the heart is so violently influenced, and 
why various painful affections of the stomach and 
surrounding viscera supervene upon such an 
event. Anger which is violent in the extreme 
takes the name of fury, the effects of which we 
will now describe in the forcible language of 
Seneca, the philosopher. 

“ He was much in the right, whoever he was, 
that first called anger a short madness, for they 
have both of them the same symptoms, and there 
| is so wonderful a resemblance between the trans- 
| ports of choler and those of phrensy that it is a 

hard matter to know the one from the other. A 
bold, fierce and threatening countenance, as pale 
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as ashes and in the same moment as red as blood ; | cord in which this organ has ruptured itself, and 


a glaring eye, a wrinkled brow, violent motions, 
hands restless and perpetually in action, wringing 
and menacing; snapping of the joints, stamping of 
the feet ; the hair erect ; lips trembling ; voice 
forced and squeaking; the speech false and 
broken ; sighs frequent and deep ; looks ghastly ; 
veins swollen; the heart palpitating ; the knees 
trembling, with a hundred dismal accidents that 
are common to both distempers.”’ 

-But these physiognomic effects are not uni- 
formly the same in all. They differ much with 
tke temperaments, habits, age and sex of the per- 
son. He who habitually governs his temper suf- 
fers most when he so far relaxes his restraint, or 
his passion so far heightens in intensity as to 
burst out into violence, since he is affected by 
two contending emotions of great power. His 
body is, as it were, the battle-field wherein two 
contending forces are struggling inarms. The 
good in his nature is contending with the evil, 
and his strength is frequently worn or spent by 
the contest. His cheeks become pale, his brows 
knit, his lips compressed and bloodless, his as- 
pect alternately subdued and theatening, his ut- 
terance choked, his voice hoarse and husky or 
high and thrilling, his whole frame alternately 
trembling and motionless, and the violence of his 
emotions is often so great as to prostrate his 
strength, and not uifrequently overthrow for a 
season his reason or his consciousness. But in 
those who impose no restraint upon their pas- 
sions we see no evidencesof an inward struggle 
between good and evil, because there is none. 
The only effects which are apparent are those of 
the strugglings of a tumultuous soul to torture 
the body into so horrid a form that it will become 
its fit and proper temple. Seneca remarks, 
‘there is not any creature so terrible and dan- 
gerous by nature but it becomes fiercer by 
anger ;’’ and further onshe adds, “how great a 
wickedness, then, is it to indulge a violence that 
not only transforms a man into a beast, but ren- 
ders even the most outrageous of beasts them- 
selves more dreadful and mischievous.” 

Age has also a powerful effect in modifying 
the external sequences of anger, since its weak- 
ened frame and shattered nerves do not respond 
.so readily nor so forcibly to the workings of the 
failing soul within. And the sight of such emotions 
is always most lamentable in one well stricken in 
years, since the reflection presents itself unbidden 
that that soul is unfit for eternity which has 
failed to profit by so long a probation of time. 

But these external or physiognomic indications 
of anger are powerless compared with the inter- 
nal effects of this same passion. The mouth and 
throat become dry and parched, and subsequently 
moistened by a frothy saliva of ap irritant and 
even poisonous character; the swallowing be- 
comes difficult and painful, the voice husky, im- 
peded, and sometimes cit'rely interrupted, and 
the respiration short, hurried,and frequently difi- 
cult or sulfocative, and accompanied by a painful 
sense of constriction about the entire thorax. 
The action of the heart is impeded and after- 
wards alarmingly accelerated, its contractions 
become more powerful in proportion to the vio- 
lence and duration of the attack, apoplexy, he- 
morrhages, convulsions and hysteria not unfre- 


. 
quently result, and numerous instances are on re- 
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life been the forfeit of an ungoverned temper. 
For these reasons the indulgence of anger is par- 
ticularly dangerous, and not unfrequently fatal 
to those predisposed to apoplexy, epilepsy, or in- 
sanity, or suffering from disease of the heart, or 
weakened by age, prolonged illness, or luxurious 
or indolent modes of living. And when death 
is not the result of a transport of rage in those thus 
affected, it not unfrequenutly produces in them, 
and even in its most rubust victims, various acute 
and chronic discases which shorten life and injure 
or destroy the general health ; and in this latter 
class it not unfrequently generates those very 
diseases which we have named as particularly 
obnoxious to its effects. Furthermore, the appe- 
tite is destroyed and the function of digestion 
impaired, the stomach and bowels are painfully 
affected, vomiting and diarrhcea induced, epi- 
lepsy, palsy, and various cutaneous eruptions oc- 
casionally ensue, and entire prostration of the 
nervous system, producing instantaneous death 
as by lightning, marked by all the pathological 
phenomena of death from that agent, not unfre- 
quently results, 

In the female adult there is an effect superadded 
to these. According to Sir Astley Cooper, a 
fretful temper lessens the quantity of the mother’s 
milk, makes it thin and serous, and rendersit so 
irritating that it disturbs the child’s bowels, pro- 
ducing intestinal fever and much griping. An- 
drew Combe, in his admirable treatise on the 
Management of Infancy (p. 170), cites the case 
of a carpenter who fell into an altercation with 


» a soldier, and was set upon by the latter with a 


drawn sword. The carpenter’s wife threw her- 
self between the combatants, wrested the sword 
from the soldier’s hands, broke it in pieces, and 
threw it away. While in this state of powerful 
excitement, she gave her child the breast ; in a 
few moments it left off nursing, became restless, 
panted, and sank dead upon its mother’s bosom. 
All the resources of enlightened art failed to 
restore the child to consciousness. 

Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter, citing this case (Prin- 
ciples of Human Physiology, 5th edit., p. 945), 
remarks in a marginal note, “Similar facts are 
recorded by other writers. Mr. Wardrop men- 
tions, that having removed a small tumor from 
behind the ear of a mother, all went well until 
she fell into a violent passion, when, the child 
being sucked, it soon afterwards died in convul- 
sions. He was sent for hastily to see another 
child in convulsions after taking the breast of a 
nurse who had been severely reprimanded ; and 
he was informed by Sir Richard Croft that be had 
seen many similar instances. Three others are 
recorded by Burdach. In one of them the infant 
was seized by convulsions on the right side, and 
hemiplegia (paralysis) on the left, on sucking im- 
mediately after the mother had met with some 
distressing occurrence. Another case was that 
of a puppy which was seized by epileptic convul- 
sions on sucking its mother after a fit of rage.” 

Among historical characters the following in- 
stanced by Dr. William Sweetzer, in his valuable 
work on “ Mental Hygiene,” have fallen victims 
to the violence of this passion, and afford instruc- 
tive warnings and examples of the criminality, 
folly, and danger of an ungoverned temper : 

“The Emperor Nerva died of a violent excess 
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of anger against a senator who had offended him: 
Valentinian, the first Roman emperor of that 
name, while reproaching with great passion the 
deputies from the Luadi, a people of Germany, 
burst a blood vessel and suddenly fell lifeless to 
the ground.’’— Op. citat., p. 8146. 

The distinguished physician John Hunter also 
fell a victim to this passion. He was afflicted 
during his latter years with disease of the heart, 
which he himself ascribed to indulgence in a fit 
of anger, and being peremptorily contradicted 
one day by one of his colleagues, he at once 
ceased speaking, hurried into an adjoining room, 
and instantly expired. 

Dr. Good, in his “ Study of Medicine,” cites 
the case of Charles the Sixth of France, who be- 
came irretrievably insane from a fit of violent 
rage, followed by a spirit of malice and revenge. 
This same passion is laid down by all medical 
writers as a prolific cause of insanity. When we 
reflect how sudden is this passion in its accession 
and how powerful in its effects, we cannot wonder 
at its frequently overthrowing reason and even 
destroying life itself. 

Says Dr. James C. Prichard, in an article on 
insanity in the Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 
“* Strong emotions, by their operation on the ner- 
vous system, produee injurious effects upon the 
brain, and give rise to disturbed actions in that 
organ, whence arises mental derangement. The 
passions and emotions are indeed the principal 
and most frequently productive causes of in- 
sanity.” a 

Dr. Wm. B. Carpenter declares that there is a 
species of moral insanity which is particularly 
common among females of a naturally ‘quick 
temper,’ who, by not placing an habitual restraint 
upon this temper, gradually cease to retain any 
command over it. In this moral insanity the in- 
tellect retains its natural power, but the feelings, 
being perverted and insane, use that power in 
perverted and unusual channels. 

This leads more particularly to the considera- 
tion of the psychological effects of this passion, 
which, though several times referred to, still re- 
quire more extended exposition. 

We have seen that the indulgence in a fit of 
anger produces a temporary derangement of the 
stomach, and we may suppose that the long-con- 
tinued exercise of these feelings may so alter the 
action of the parts as permanently to injure their 
functions and finally to affect their structure. 
Here we have anger producing dyspepsia, and 
dyspepsia, as we all know, and many of us from 
sad experience, acts in a reflex manner, and, in 
turn, produces a sour, cross, morose, and sullen 
disposition. It is those thus affected who ulti- 
mately become so illy constituted as to bate all 
who either wittingly or unwittingly injure them, 
and I have noticed that these are they who want 
but the supposition of intended injury to make 
them bitter and uncompromising foes. 

If we desire love or favor, we most effectually 
gain the object of our desires by placing our- 
selves in a position to receive benefits from those. 
thus esteemed. And the same is equally true of 
hatred. We grow unconsciously to hate those 
whose situation is such that our own success de- 
pends in a measure upon a limited degree of 
failure on their part. This will account for the 
ill-will which rivals in business bear each other. 
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They begin by fearing that their own failure is 
to be the measure of the success of their rival, 
and this leads to the employment of every means 
to make their own success a positive certainty. 
These means are not always of an honorable 
character, and the consciousness of unfairness 
induced by the presence of a rival leads to the 
hearty hatred of that rival, even though a word 
may never have passed between them, and noth- 
ing but the personal appearance of the one be 
known and recognized by the other. 


But external circumstances not unfrequently 
produce much the same effects as impaired di- 
gestion or rivalry in business. A continued se- 
ries of misfortunes will, in most minds so consti- 
tuted as to be unable to see that their mismanage- 
ment is the parent of their grief, generate a 
state of mind and body equally deplorable. 
This we frequently see exemplified in those who 
have met, in early life, with a series of disasters, 
and, wanting that elasticity of mind which would 
enable them to rise superior to misfortunes, begin 
by regarding themselves as unfavored by for- 
tune, and as the unmerited recipients of divine 
displeasure. This thought long harbored im- 
pairs digestion, and engenders melancholy fore- 
bodings, which quickly give place to anger at the 
apparent injustice heaped upon them, and this 
anger, increasing with every reverse and in- 
dulged by reflection and unmanly repining, gra- 
dually lessens every pleasure, turns every enjoy- 
ment into pain, embitters the remembrance of the 
past and darkens the prospect of the future, un- 
til to live is to be miserable, and to perceive 
others in the enjoyment of happiness is to feel 
an increase of unhappiness a thousand fold. 
“Just my luck,” “just as I expected,’ “I knew 
it would be so,” is their perpetual drawl, spoken 
with a nasal twang, a disconsolate and lugubri- 
ous expression of countenance, a deep sigh, and 
the most egregious self-esteem, which will not 
see that to their own short-sightedness they are 
indebted for their overflowing measure of bad 
luck. ‘This melancholy frame of mind we often 
observe in those aged persons whose youth was 
a youth of luxury, their manhood a series of re- 
verses, and their old age one of poverty, ne- 
glect, and obscurity. 


But we are in danger of transcending our 
‘“ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter.” From our analysis of the faculties of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, or, more 
properly, Resistiveness and Executiveness, con- 
tained in our first essay, we are warranted in con- 
cluding that anger is a mental emotion resulting 
from the perverted and unnatural action of these 
organs, that it produces mental and physical de-" 
rangements of greater or less importance, and 
that these derangements not unfrequently result 
in death, either instantaneous or gradual and in- 
sidious in its approach. The manner io which 


these effects are produced is further explained by - 


an exposition of the nervous connection existing 
between the brain, the corporeal instruments of 
the mind, and the viscera and members thus mor- 
bidly affected. 

These conclusions lead the thoughtful mind to 
serious reflections and just opinions in relation to 
this “ easily besetting sin.”’ He finds that it fails 
to effect any praiseworthy object in a justifiable 
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and praiseworthy manner ; that it deranges the 
whole physical man, inducing suffering, disease, 
and death ; that it harrows the mind by so many 
conflicting emotions as to distress, harass, and 
even overthrow and destroy it; he finds further 
that while it is a physical and a mental sin, it is 
also partly from these reasons, and partly from 
its great moral influences, a great and grievous 
moral sin; forbidden by religion, whether it be 
natural or revealed; at variance with man’s so- 
cial, religious, and political enjoyment ; destruc- 
tive of human happiness in all times and places 
and under all circumstances, and capable of 
wielding a power weak and puerile for good, but 
herculean and omnipotent for evil. These con- 
clusions are irresistible. Reason declares them, 
induction and analogy substantiate and prove 
them, truth illustrates and religion vindicates 
and sanctions them. Is that man, then, whose 
mind is influenced by reason, whom induction 
and analogy can convince, whom truth can illu- 
minate, and religion and conscience can govern, 
is that man to indulge in a passion so foreign to 
his whole mental, moral, and physical nature, and 
not feel, at least, a measure of remorse for such 
indulgence? 

With this short and imperfect view of this 
branch of our subject we commend it to the care- 
ful and earnest consideration of our readers. It 
is a subject upon which all should think, and 
think deeply, since its deductions have an appli- 
cation to many, if not to all of us. And I am in- 
clined to believe that few are so confirmed in age 
and habits but that there is room for improvement 
in this respect at least. But it is for the young 
more especially that I have written, and to give 
the foregoing considerations a practical character 
for their especial benefit, I shall finish this series 
of essays by considering in my third the Go- 
vernment of Anger. 
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JAMES ;T. FIELDS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Freips was born in New-Hampshire—of 
which Daniel Webster said that it was a good 
state from which to emigrate. His native town 
was the Queen of the Piscataqua, Portsmouth, the 
charming and only seaport of the State. His 
father was a sea-captain, and, like many of this 
noble but continually exposed class of men, died 
when James, his eldest son, was about four years 
of age, The admirable public schools of the 
town afforded young Fields a good preliminary 
training ; and at the age of thirteen he graduted 
from the high school, having taken several prizes 
during his course, for his Greek and Latin com- 
positions, An English poem in blank verse, 
written at the age of twelve, attracted the atten- 
tion of the late Chief-Justice Woodbury, then 
Governor of New-Hampshire, and resident of 
Portsmouth. He advised the young poet to pro- 
secut: his studies further, and to enter Harvard 
University. For reasons, however, that seemed 
at the time sufficiently weighty, he decided to 
go at once into business; and coming to Bos- 
ton, he entered as the youngest clerk in the 
same book establishment over which he now pre- 
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sides as one of the partners; that of Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 

Mr. Fields has enjoyed the valuable culture of 
two European tours, the last extending over the 
period of a year. In the first he passed several 
months in England, Scotland, France, and Ger- 
many, visiting the principal places of interest, 
and forming delightful and profitable intimacies 
with the most distinguished Jittérateurs of the 
day. He was a frequent guest at the world- 
known “ breakfasts” of the great banker poet of 
“The Pleasures of Memory” and of “ Italy,’ 
and listened or added his own contribution to the 
exuberant riches of the hour, when such visitors 
as Talfourd, Dickens, Moore, and Landor were 
the talkers. Our handsome poet seems to have 
made a very lively impression upon that charm- 
ing invalid—the late Mary Mitford, He was for 
some time her guest at her cottage in the coun- 
try ; and in her ‘ Reminiscences,” published some 
years since by Bentley, she has referred in the 
most flattering terms to this acquaintance. She 
Says: 

“One fine summer afternoon, shortly after I 
had made this acquisition, (referring to a copyof 
Motherwell’s Poems,) two young Americans made 
their appearance with letters of introduction 
from some honored friends. There was no men- 
tion made of profession or calling ; but I soon 
found that they were not only men of intelligence 
and education, but of literary taste and knowl- 
edge ; one especially had the look, the air, the 
conversation of a poet. We talked on many sub- 
jects, and got at last to the delicate question of 
American reprints of English authors, on which, 
much to their delight. and a little to their sur- 
prise, there was no disagreement ; I, for my poor 
part, pleading guilty to the taking pleasure in 
such a diffusion of my humble works. ‘ Besides,’ 
continued I, ‘you send us better things—things 
otherwise unattainable. I could only procure 
the fine poems of Motherwell in this Boston edi- 
tion.’ My two visitors smiled at each other, 
‘This isa most singular coincidence,’ cried the 
one whom I knew, by instinct, to be a poet ; 1am 
a younger partner in this Boston house, and at 
my pressing instance this book was reprinted.’ 
Mr. Fields’s visit was necessarily brief; but that 
short interview has laid the foundation of a 
friendship which will, I think, last as long as my 
frail life, and of which the benefit is all on my 
side. He sends me charming letters, verses which 
are fast ripening into true poetry, excellent 
books, and this autumn he brought back himself, 
and came to pay me a second visit ; and he must 
come again, for of all the kindnesses with which 
he loaded me, I like his company best.” 

On his return passage from the first tour, the 
vessel in which he sailed struck on the coast of 
Newfoundland, while running in a fog. The leak 
caused by this disaster was so severe that it was 
with great difficulty the ship was kept afloat and 
carried into port. His sea voyages, with their 
attendant perils, have afforded Mr. Fields some 
fine subjects for his shorter poems and for pa- 
thetic ballads. The two special veins in which 
his genius produces its richest ores are the play- 
ful and the pathetic—not the broad comic or the 
sharply witty, but the quiet and genial humored 
—happily vailed in smooth lines, and affording 
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continually mirthfal surprises. The other vein 
is the pathetic, and many of his shorter poems 
are fine illustrations of his well-subdued power 
to touch the minor chords of the heart. 

Mr. Fields, upon his second visit to Europe, in 
1851, was in Paris during the /atest French revo- 
lution, and witnessed the coup d’étit of Louis 
Napoleon—-the bloody encounter between the 
troops and the populace upon the Boulevards in 
December of that year. A cannon ball shattered 
the house two doors from where he stood among 
the crowd. He spent a winter in Italy, devoting 
the principal portion of the time to Rome, where 
he enjoyed the high culture arising from an ap- 
preciative study of the great works of art. He 
remained a number of months in England, three 
of which he gave to London and its literary cir- 
cles. Several clubs invited him to 2 membership, 
and opened to him ail their social privileges. At 
a corporation dinner of the city he was honored 
with a toast, and brought down the house, in the 
form of nine rousing cheers, by a successful and 
spirited address. In Edinburgh he renewed the 
grateful acquaintance, which he had formed upon 
his previous visit, with Professor Wilson, and 
commenced that intimate and confidential inter- 
course with De Quincy which is even to this day 
productive of valuable results to the literary 
world. The ‘ Opium-Hater,”’ whose writings, in 
eighteen volumes, Mr. Fields has edited and pub- 
lished in a truly elegant series, in America, wel- 
comed him to his house, and accompanied him 
upon several excursions in Scotland. One day 
they walked fourteen miles together on a trip to 
Roslin Castle, De Quincy beguiling the time, and 
cheating the miles of their weariness, with anec- 
dotes of his earlier days,when Coleridge, Southey, 
and Charles Lamb were his companions among 
the hills of Westmoreland. 

There is a touching and characteristic vein of 
melancholy running through the highly-compli- 
mentary letter prefacing the American edition 
of his autobiographic sketches. To Mr. Fields he 
gays :— 











“These papers I am anxious to put into your 
hands, and, so far as regards the United States, of 
your house exclusively; not with any view to 
future emoluments, but as an acknowledgment 
of the services which you have already rendered 
me: namely, first, in having brought together so 
widely scattered a colleetion—a difficulty which 
in my own hands, by too painful an experience, 
Thad found, from nervous depression, to be ab- 
solutely insurmountable; secondly, in having 
made me a participator in the pecuniary profit of 
the American edition without solicitation, or the 
shadow of any expectation on my part; without 
any legal claim that I could plead, or equitable 
warrant in established usage—solely and merely 
upon your own spontancous motion.” 

Upon Mr. Pield’s return to America he was in- 
vited to deliver the Phi Beta Kappa poem before 
the society at Harvard University, and during 
the same season was elected to fill the same office 
at Darmouth. He delivered about this time a 
very successful lecture before the Mercantile Li- 
brary upon “ Preparations for Travel,” which, 
while it was replete with humor, was full of sen- 
sible and valuable suggestions. Variouscolleges, 
lyceums, &e., have since kept Mr. Fields from the 
temptation of placing his light under a bushel. 
His unpublished poem upon “ Eloquence” has al- 
ready been publicly read more than twenty times, 
and the demand is still unsupplied. 

If our merchant-poet lives, (and may a good 
Providence grant this!) he has not yet written 
his best verse. He has but stepped out upon the 
threshold of manhood, and the dew is still upon 
his lips. The poems that will bear up his name 
and memory when other generations walk our 
streets, and we slumber under old tomb-stones, 
are still receiving their vital warmth, and quick- 
ening in his imagination, and waiting the hour 
of resurrection. Little of the sad travail of the 
historic poet has Mr, Fields known, Of the ema- 
ciated face, the seedy garment, the collapsed 
purse, the dog-eared and often rejected manu- 
script, he has never known, save from well-au- 





thenticated tradition. His muse was born in sun- 
shine, and has only been sprinkled with the tears 
of affection. Every effort has been cheered to 
the echo, and it is impossible for so genial a fel- 
low to fail of an ample and approving audience 
for whatever may fall from his lip or pen. The 
spur of necessity, which is the almost indispen- 
sable goad to great endeavors, is of course want- 
ing; and the temptation of our Apollo, with his 
golden harp, is to be satisfied with the success 
which has been, and can be so readily purchased, 
and not to attempt, by painful self-discipline, to 
write himself excelsior! Willis says of Mr. 
Fields’s poems :— 

“They are scholar-like in their structure, mu- 
sical, genial-toned in fecling, effortless, and pure- 
thoughted. He has a playful and delicate fancy, 
which he uses skilfully in his poems of senti- 
ment, and a strongly perceptive observation 
which he exercises finely in his hits at the times 
and didactic poetry.” 


Of his personal appearance here is a character- 
istic profile, cut by the same slashing hand :— 

“Mr. Fields is a young man of twenty-five, (a 
few years older now,) and the most absolute epe- 
cimen of rosy and juvenescent health that would 
be met with by the takers of the census. His 
glowing cheek and white teeth, full frame aud 
curling beard, clear eyes and ready smile, are, to 
tell the truth, most unsymptomatic of the poet— 
not even very common in publishers.’ 


To add that he is of about medium height and 
well-proportioned, would bring our merchant- 
poet before the mind’s eye as visibly, perhaps, as 
pen-painting is capable of doing. 


THRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Mr. Fields has a healthy and well-balanced 
constitution, and great activity of body and 
mind, His organization is very highly wrought 
and susceptible, his feelings are intense, and he 
enjoys or suffers in the extreme. The ardor of 
his nature, and the strength of his kindly sym- 
pathies and impulses are so great, that there is 
ever a conilict between them and his judgment 
and will; and it is only by the controlling exer- 
cise of the latter qualities, that he is enabled to 
pursue an even uniform course through life. 

He has a very prominent development, and 
good balance of the intellectual faculties; is 
thoughtful and reflective, and yet very observing, 
and capacitated to excel in science and literature, 

His warmth and susceptibility of nature, and 
strength of imagination, gives his intellect an 
ideal and literary direction, imparting an exqui- 
site appreciation of music, poetry, oratory, and 
the fine arts ; giving fondness for travelling, and 
rendering him enraptured by the beauties of na- 
ture in all her various phases. His fruitful ima- 
gination, and the quick intuition of his mind, 
render trivial things suggestive, and he gathers 
information from every scene. 

He has strong ambition, and high-toned self- 
reliance ; is ardent in his attachments, but very 
choice in his selection of friends, discerns at a 
glance the tastes of others, and likes or dislikes 
strongly from the first. 

The critical and elevated qualities of his mind, 
his facility and ingenuity in the use of language, 
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and his extent and variety of information, as in- 
dicated in his writings, are also apparent from his 
organization. 
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DANIEL BOONE. 





BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THis remarkable man, although he does not 
appear to have originated any great plans, or 
borne the responsibility of an appoined leader in 
the warlike expeditions in which he was engaged, 
possessed one of those rarely balanced natures 
and that unpretending efficiency of character 
which, though seldom invested with historical 
prominence, abound in personal interest. 

A Pennsylvanian by birth, Boone early emi- 
grated to North Carolina. He appears to have 
first visited Kentucky, in 1769. The bounty lands 
awarded to the Virginia toops induced surveying 
expeditions to the Ohio River, and when Colonel 
Henderson, ‘in 1775, purchased from the Chero- 
kees the country south of the Kentucky River, 
the knowledge which two years exploration had 
given Boone of the region, and his already es- 
tablished reputation for firmness and adventure, 
caused him to be employed to survey the country, 
the fertility and picturesque charms of which had 
now become celebrated. Accordingly, having 
satisfactorily laid out a road through the wilder- 
ness, not without many fierce encounters with 
the aborigenes, he choose a spot to erect his log 
house, which afterward became the nucleus of a 
colony and the germ of a prosperous State, on 
the site of the present town of Boonsborough. 
While transporting his family thither, they were 
surprised by the Indians, and after severe loss, 
so far discouraged in their enterprise as to return 
to the nearest settlement. In 1778, while engaged 
in making salt, with thirty men, at the Lower 
Blue Licks, Boone was captured, and while his 
companions were taken to Detroit on terms of 
capitulation, he was retained as a prisoner, 
though kindly treated and allowed to hunt. At 
Chillicothe he witnessed the extensive prepara- 
tions of the Indians to join a Canadian expedi- 
tions against the infant settlement, and effecting 
his escape, succeeded in reaching home in time 
to warn the garrison and prepare for its defence. 
For nine days he was besieged by an army of 
five hundred Indians and whites, when the enemy 
abandoned their project in despair. In 1782, he 
was engaged in the memorable and disastrous 
battle of Blue Licks, and accompanied General 
Clark on his expedition to avenge it. In the suc- 
ceeding year, peace with England being declared, 
the pioneer saw the liberty and civilization of 
the country he had known as a wilderness, only 
inhabited by wild beasts and savages, guaranteed 
and established. In 1779, having laid out the 
chief of his little property in land warrants, on 
his way from Kentucky to Richmond he was 
robbed of twenty thousand dollars. Wiser claim- 
ants, versed in the legal conditions, deprived him. 
Disappointed and impatient, he left the glorious 
domain he had originally explored and nobly de- 
fended and became a voluntary subject of the 
king of Spain, by making a new forest home on 
the banks of the Missouri. An excursion he un- 
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dertook, in 1816, to fort Osage, an hundred 
miles from his lodge, evidences the unimpaired 
vigor of his declining years. 

So indifferent to gain was Boone, that he ne- 
glected to secure a fine estate rather than incur 
the trouble of a visit to New Orleans. An auto- 
graph letter still extant proves that he was not 
illiterate, and Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, 
had such entire confidence in his vigilance and 
integrity, that he employed him to conduct sur- 
veyors eight hundred miles through the forest 
to the falls of the Ohio, gave him command of 
three frontier stations, and sent him to negotiate 
treaties with the Cherokees. It was a fond boast 
with him that the first white women that ever 
stood on the banks of the Kentucky River were 
his wife and daughter, and that his ax cleft the 
first tree whose timbers laid the foundation of a 
permanent settlement in the State. He had the 
genuine ambition of a pioneer and the native 
taste for life in the woods embodied in the for- 
esters of Scott, and the Leather Stocking of 
Cooper. He possessed that restless impulse, the 
instinct of adventure, the poetry of action. It 
has been justly said, that ‘‘he was seldom taken 
by surprise, never shrunk from danger, nor cow- 
ered beneath exposure and fatigue.’”? So accur- 
ate were his woodland observations and memory 
that he recognized an ash tree which he had 
notched twenty years before to identify a locality 
and prove the accuracy of his designation by 
stripping off the new bark and exposing the 
marks of his ax beneath. His aim was so certain 
that during life he could, with ease, bark a squir- 
ril, that is, bring down the animal when on the 
top of the loftiest tree, by knocking off the bark 
immediately beneath, killing him by the concus- 
SION ee te, ts 

On the banks of the Missouri River, less than 
forty years ago, there stood a few small rude 
cabins, in the shape of a hollow square, in one of 
these the now venerable figure of the gallant 
hunter is listlessly stretched upon a couch. A 
slice of buck, twisted on the ramrod of his rifle, 


is roasting by the fire within reach of his hand. | 


He is still alone, but the surrounding cabins are 
occupied by his thriving descendants, The vital 











energies of the pioneer are gradually ebbing 
away, though his thick white locks, well knit 
frame, and the light of his keen eye, evidence 
the genuineness and prolonged tenure of his life. 
Over-matched by the conditions of the land law 
in Kentucky, and annoyed by the march of civil- 
ization in the regions he had known in their 
primitive beauty, he had wandered here, far from 
the State he founded and the haunts of his man- 
hood, to die with the same adventurous and inde- 
pendant spirit in which he had lived. He occu- 
pied some of the irksome hours of confinement, in- 
cident to age, in polishing his own cherry-wood 
coffin, and it is said he was found dead in the 
woods at last a few rods from his dwelling. 

On an autumn day, ten years since, a hearse 
might have been seen wending up the main 
street of Frankfort, Kentucky, drawn by white 
horses, and garlanded with evergreens. The 
pall bearers comprised some of the most distin- 
guished men of the State. It was the second fu- 
neral of Daniel Boone. By an act of the Legis- 
lature, his remains were removed from the banks 
of the Missouri to the the public cemetery of the 
capital of Kentucky, and there deposited, with 
every ceremonial of respect and love. 

This oblation was, in the highest degree, just 
and appropriate, for the name of Boone is iden- 
tified with the State he originally explored, and 
his character associates itself readily with that 
of her people and scenery. The singular union 
in his character, of benevolence and hardihood, 
of bold activity and a meditative disposition, the 
hazardous enterprises and narrow escapes record- 
ed of him, and the resolute tact he displayed in 
all emergencies are material quite-adequate toa 
thrilling narrative. But when we add to the ex- 
ternal phases of interest that absolute passion 
for forest life which distinguished him, and the 
identity of his name with the early fortunes of 
the West, he seems to combine the essential fea- 
tures of a genuine historical and thoroughly in- 
dividual character. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The cast of his skull in our possession is of 
more than ordinary size, and indicates in its ge- 
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neral characteristic, as does the accompanying 
representation of him, that he possessed an en- 
during, robust frame, and strongly marked vital 
and muscular power. The basilar and occipital 
regions are large, in harmony with the great 
energy and force of character, strength of feel- 
ing and passion, courage, and fondness for the 
hardships of life, for which he was distinguished. 
These qualities joined with very large firmness, 
gave him a great amount of mental power, reso- 
lution, fortitude, determination, will, and unsur- 
passed presence of mind in times of danger and 
difficulty. ew heads exhibit more of the faculty 
of firmness, aswell sustained by the propensities. 
These qualities, with his strong observing intel- 
lect, imparting great fondness for travelling, 
gave him the passion which he manifested for 
overcoming physical obstacles, and for breaking 
into the unsettled wilderness. 

The social feelings are strong, with but mode- 
rate self-esteem, so, that though he was capable 
of devoted attachment, he had but little natural 
self-confidence, and was of a retiring disposition, 
and his strong nature was much more easily in- 
cited to fight with savages and wild beasts, and 
to observe wild nature, than to manifest pliabil- 
ity, politeness, and ease in civilized life. 

Secretiveness and cautiousness are large, which 
with his strong perception gave great tact, fore- 
thought, management, adroitness, watcbfulness, 
and reserve, and ability to cope with the Indian 
tribes in shrewdness and cunning. This quality 
also gave him suspiciousness and waichfulness 
against deceit, and aided in giving him superior- 
ity as a hunter, enabling him to take his game 
by surprise. 

Approvativeness is also prominent, and he was 
not wanting in ambition ; wanted to be ahead of 
all competitors, and could not endure a rival. 
Ideality, sublimity, and mirthfulness are large, 
which gave him great fondness for the grand, 
sublime, terrific, and extended in nature; he 
should have been also mirthful and sarcastic. 

The intellectual qualities are prominently de- 
veloped, and he was possessed of a strong mind, 
notwithstanding his eccentricities ; the percep- 
tive faculties are large, as were their manifesta- 
tion in his excellent practical judgment, great 
observing powers, and superior marksmanship. 
Locality is particularly prominent, giving excel- 


lent memory of places, judgment of the points of | 


compass, and desire of new experiences and ad- 
ventures. 

His moral organs are not as fully developed as 
the other faculties,and they had not much in- 
fluence in imparting his prominent traits of char- 
acter. Benevolence is rather defective, and his 
sympathy for others was not great. Conscien- 
tiousness is the largest moral organ, and his bu- 
siness transactions must have been conducted 
with promptness and order, He had more honor 
than generosity, and whoever would make him 
a friend, must seek him out and meet him on his 
own grounds. His phrenological developments 
are remarkable and in perfect harmony with his 
character. 
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WHAT TO BAT, AND “WELY. 
No. V. 


BY A PHYSICIAN. 

Bourn a tree or plant and ashes always remain. 
Separate the flesh of a man or other animal 
from the bones, burn the former completely, and 
ashes are obtained from it. Or draw from a man 
or other animal all the blood in the body, dry 
and burn that, and ashes are left. Lastly, burn 
any single kind of food or set of foods capable 
of perfectly supporting life, and ashes again ap- 


| pear; and, weight for weight of the original 


materials, the quantity of ashes is much the 
same in all these cases. 

These are not accidental results. The ashes 
in all these instances are simply a mixture of 
mineral substances, which, not being volatile, 


| remain behind, while the larger part of the vege- 
| table or animal substance passes off in the form 


of gasand vapor. These minerals are indispen- 
sable constituents of the organized substance ; 
and from the part which they play in the nour- 
ishment of living organism, I have styled them 
the nutritive minerals. These form, in the divi- 
sion here adopted, tue last class of alimentary 
principles; and to them we will now give a 
moment’s attention. 

Vit.—Notaitive Mrnerars.—These are phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime and common salt, com- 
pounds of potash, soda, magnesia and oxide of 


| iron with phosphoric, sulphuric and carbonic 


acids, silicia, sulphur, and phosphorus ; together 
with some others of less importance. Johnston has 


| estimated that the body of a full-grown man con- 


tains, including the bones, about ten one-tenth 


| Ibs. of minerals or ash, of which phosphate of 
| lime, chiefly in the bones, (whence it is termed 


bone-earth,) constitutes 8 lbs., while more than 
one-half of the remainder, probably about one 
one-tenth lbs., is common salt. Few persons 
realize that so large a quantity of the familiar 
mineral, salt, is present in their bodies, or that 
at least half the quantity above named is at all 
times moving in their circulating fluids! 
Bone-earth is found in cartilages in the pro- 
portion of .04; in dried muscle .01; and also, in 
connection with nutritive materials in the blood. 
Carbonate of lime or chalk is also found in the 
bones and teeth. When excessive, the two com- 
pounds last named escape by the bowels and 
kidneys. Phosphate of magnesia exist in the 
bones, teeth, and blood, being constantly remov- 
ed from the last named situation in the secretion 
of the kidneys. Chloride of sodium (common 
salt) is found chiefly in the blood, the muscles, 
and cartilage ; and when present in excess, its 
elimination falls chiefly on the kidneys. The 
carbonates and phosphates of potash and soda are 
found in blood, muscles and bone, and probably 
in all the tissues ; the corpuscles of blood, and the 
muscles holding the larger portion of the potash, 
while the serum of the blood contains the larger 
share of soda compounds, The bile and the 
secretions of the mucous and serous surfaces con- 
tain much of these alkaline compounds, particu- 
larly of soda ; and their removal from the system 
falls to the kidneys, and in a less degree to the 
intestinal canal. Iron, as is well known, is 
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found chiefly in the red corpuscles of the blood, 
although present in a less degree in the serum 
of blood, in the black pigment of the eye, and 
in the hair. Silica (flint) is found in the hair, 
skin and nails; sulphur in the muscles, the bair, 
and the bile ; and phosphorus in the brain and 
nerves. The iron of the blood forms about five 
parts in 10,000; the phosphorus of the brain 
nearly two per cent. in adults of sound mind, 
while in infants and idiots it constitutes but four- 
Jifths of one per cent. The phosphoric and sul- 
phuric acids formed in the system are partly 
formed within it by the oxidation of phosphorus 
and sulphur, and partly derived from the food. 
The carbonic acid arises from oxidation of the 
carbon found in a great variety of alimentary 
materials. om 

Speaking generally, all vegetable and animal 
foods, excepting those consisting of an isolated 
principle, like pure starch, yield more or less of 
the nutritive minerals. But particular sources 
may be named to which we may lock for the 
more important minerals, when these are known 
to be deficient in the system. Thus, the largest 
supply of phosphate of lime may be had from 
milk, eggs, and the cereal grains, particularly 
wheat; it is also more abundant, as are all mine- 
ral matters, in the bran than in the fine flour of 
these grains, a fact which gives to wheat meal 
bread much of its value in debilitated conditions 
of the system. Phosphate of magnesia is ob- 
tained from the same sources. Common salts 
enters the system in all the varieties of animal 
and vegetable food, and'even in the water we 
drink, especially in countries near the sea. It 
is the only nutritive mineral the universal use of 
which as a condiment, enables us to supply it 
directly when deficient ; but it is probable that 
too much rather than too little of this substance 
is by most persons taken in the food. It must 
be remembered, however, that a very large 
quantity of the salt consumed is required for 
conversion into soda, which is an essential con- 
stituent to bile, mucus and all alkaline secre- 
tions. Fresh meats and all vegetables contain 
potash ; but in the case of salted meats the pot- 
ash, as well as other mineral matters, is largely 
removed in the brine ; and for this among other 
reasons their dietetic value is less. 

Almost all forms of food contain iron ; but in 
milk and eggs which are specially provided for 
forming the blood and tissues of young animals, 
the quantity is doubtless greater than in other 
forms. Fresh meats containing the blood, and 
especially poultry (the red corpusclus being 
abundant in all birds,) may be mentioned as 
special sources of iron. Among vegetables, 
cabbage, potatoes, peas and mustard have been 
particularly named as containing this metal. 
Unoxidized sulphur is found in all albuminous 
materials, but especially in milk, eggs, celery, 
rice, ginger, onions, mustard, beans, peas and 
cabbage. Unoxidized phosphorus is obtained 
chiefly from milk, eggs, fish, shell fish, and ani- 
mal brains; perhaps also found .in connection 
with all albuminous matters, in grains, potatoes, 
the garlic, ete. 

These minerals are food. Having already re- 


ferred to their importance, and intending in my 
next to review their uses, I may still be allowed 
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to say in this connection, that their employment 
as food at the present day is, with the single ex- 
ception of salt, purely a matter of accident. 
Life hangs on their constant supply, just as cer- 
tainly as it does on that of organic nutritive 
substance; yet their presence or absence in 
food is a question which we wholly disregard. 
No cook stops to inquire whether his pudding or 
his entire course of dishes contains enough of 
phosphate of lime to give backbone to the skele- 
tons and backbone to the coustitutions, blood, 
and morale of those who are to partake of the 
meal; but all cooksare exceedingly finical and pre- 
cise at tasting and testing to determine whether 
the sugar and the spices are included in just 
the requisite quantity to titillate the gustatory 
nerves with—alas! a degree of pleasure a little 
too high for enduring health and true epicurean 
capacity! Truly we defer the greater objects in 
favor of the less; but mankind will have made 
a great advance when the Sorsr of the future 


‘becomes admissible, and the lawgivers of the 


kitchen shall enact dishes with an eye (or nose, 
if'you will,) to making the highest health com- 
patible and consentaneous with the momentary 
pleasure of the eater. 


Another thought forces itself upon me in this 
connection. There are those who will demur ; 
but the truth cannot always be kept back for the 
sake of sparing even the tenderest corns on the 
toes of preconceived opinion. When phosphate 
of lime is deficient to a great degree in a human 
body, as it is known to be in rickety children, 
and as I believe it to be in most persons who do 
not lay on flesh, no matter how they live or how 
they are treated,—persuns whose nutrition is 
feeble,—-in such cases let this mineral be admin- 
istered, not, if you please, as a medicine (although 
in the best sense a slice of brown bread, or a 
roast apple, or a soft-boiled egg is medicine to 
the system which needs just that form of ali- 
ment,) but as food. There are cases in which 
we may do the system of a child or even an 
adult more good with a half bowl full of bread 
and milk, plus a good teaspoonful of bone-earth, 
than we could by allowing the whole bowl-full, 
without the mineral food added. Yes, and after 
a few doses, satisfy the appetite better, too. For 
nothing can saTIsFry, but just that which supplies 
the specific want of the bodily system to which 
it is given. This is the teaching of common 
sense and of science. 


On the same principle, if we can ascertain 
that iron is deficient in a living system, then by 
all means let us administer iron as a part of the 
needed food, in the form best adapted to assimi- 
lation and to the wants of the particular case, 
say the phosphate, the lactate, the citrate, or last 
of all the carbonate of that mineral. I know 
there are those who say, give a patient the pack, 
and dripping sheet, and a pure wholesome diet, 
and he will get iron enough from the latter. 
But I know, too, that too many debilitated cases 
prove far too tedious of recovery for the physi- 
cian’s, and certainly for the patient’s wishes, 
under this help-yourself-if-you can system; and 
Ido hot hesitate to pronounce it entirely safe 
and physiological to adopt the next higher de- 
gree of beneficence, and “help the sick man to 


help himseif,”’—especially when I can do this by 
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three times daily incorporating into, or adding 
to his food a very small quantity of a substance 
like iron, which is always in his blood, and on 
the presence of which the Creator of us all has 
made his very life depend. And let it be re- 
membered that I do not recommend this mineral 
or any other in Doctor’s doses ; for an excess of 
the very best nutriment, is at least a burden on 
the excreting organs, and in case of phosphorus 
or alkalies, indispensble as they are to life, an 
over-allowance would prove positively injurious, 
perhaps poisonons. Besides it is very little of 
any of the nutritive minerals above what is found 
in the food that the system can assimilate at any 
one meal. 


But will the system absorb from the stomach 
and intestines any more iron, or lime, or phos- 
phorus, if we add a few grains, or part of a 
grain, as the case may be, of these to the food, 
than if we leave it dependant on what the food 
contains? Yes. It is nota tenable objection to 
say ‘‘ these minerals you have admitted are con- 
tained in all food in proper quantities, and if we 
can put the system in a state of health, it will 
help itselfto them by doing its work of absorption 
on what is there.’’? In the first place, I have not 
admitted, nor is it true, that our food always 
contains enough of these minerals, although it 
certainly always contains more or less of them. 
Much of our grain and vegetables (and the sub- 
ject is one that demands earnest attention in all 
old countries,) is raised on worn-out land; and 
much of our flesh food is raised on the grass and 
and vegetables of worn-out land,—that is, par- 
tially, if not wholly worn-out. And what is 
worn-out land? Simply, it is land that has lost 
a large share of the vegetable mould, and at the 
same time, of the potash, soda, lime, magnesia, 
iron, silica, sulphur or phosphorus, one or ail, 
necessary to make it productive of grain and 
vegetables in abundance, and that are perfect in 
their kind, or contain all the requisite constitu- 
ents to make them healthy productions in them- 
selves, and health giving food to the animals 
(man included) that must feed on them. Wheat 
raised on a soil impoverished of its silica lops 
for want of straw, to which silicia should give 
firmness, and it fails to form perfect kernels, to 
which silicia should aid in giving bran. Wheat 
raised on a soil lacking phosphate of lime and 
iron, can never be so perfect as that raised where 
these are abundant; and the former cannot 
afford complete nutrition to the bovine or the 
human system. 


But in the second place, the laws of endos- 
matic prove beyond a question that whether a 
given meal of food naturally contains little or 
much of certain soluble minerals, if we add to 
the food a few grains of these minerals, more 
will be absorbed into the blood, (so long as the 
power of absorption is not wholly destroyed, and 
if it were, the patient would die,) than would 
have been absorbed without the artificial addi- 
tion, unless the same quantity of blood already 
contains more of the same material than the 
amount of it in the food after the addition has 
been made. For when a moist membrane, as the 
coats of the stomach or intestines, intervenes be- 
tween two fluids containing different amounts of 
the samé substance in solution, the fluid contain- 
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ing more always imparts of its cacess through the 
membrane to that containing less, and more rap- 
idly in proportion as the difference between quan- 
tities on the two sides is greater. Now all the nu- 
tritive minerals which I have named are soluble 
in the gastric juice, or in some form of digested 
food ; and therefore, up to the limit of the power 
of absorption, the more of any one of them we 
add to the food the more will be added to the 
blood, and placed within the field of all nutri- 
tive operations. 

I apprehend, therefore, that if Water-Cure, 
with all its admitted excellences, were to incor- 
porate into itself the administration of the nutri- 
tive minerals, or mineral foods, it would in many 
cases double its*success and its benefits. Not 
that these minerals should be given indiscrimi- 
nately to all who seem to labor under debility, 
anema, or want of nutritive power. The 
farthest from it possible. The physician or 
patient should investigate the previous place 
and mode of life of the latter, and especially 
the soil, and the kinds of food employed, with 
their modes of preparation (as for instance the 
bolting of flour,) of preservation (the salting of 
meat,) and of cookery. He should examine the 
degree and kind of disease present, and ascer- 
tain as far as he may by inference the excesses 
and deficiencies of the blood. Thus he will be 
prepared to determine whether any constituents 
of the latter are lacking, if so, what ones, and to 
supply them. Yet this conclusion gives him no 
license to administer mercury, lead, copper, 
silver, antimony, arsenic, and the like for the 
cure of disease; for these are never present in 
the system as parts of itself, and necessary to 
its healthy action; but if at all, as foreign and 
noxious materials. 

Although the discussion of this question has 
necessarily run into the province of disease, yet 
it will be found to be a most important question 
in dietetics to all who suffer in any degree from 
impaired health, and in fact to all persons; since 
all are liable to use food which is robbed of its 
due share of the nutritive minerals. 
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FAITH AND PHRENOLOGY. 


BY H. C. FOOTE. 





THe MIND PROGRESSIVE. ‘“ Wherefore the law 
was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ 
that we might be justified by faith.’ Gal. 3—25. 

To my mind this harmonizes perfectly with 
phrenology. Faith is still the weakest clement of 
poor, fallen human nature, and the law is our 
schoolmaster by which we progress from the A 
B C's of the Mosaic and the natural laws to the 
Algebra or higher philosophy of the revelation, 
the scheme of redemption by Jesus Christ, “to 
the Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness.’ The moral, physical and organic 
laws are, it seems but the rudiments, the elemen- 
tary lessons of the great scheme of life extend- 
ing beyond time into eternity. And shall we 
not believe, or at least hold in respectful de- 
ference anything that we cannot fully under- 
stand at first sight? ‘Poor, blind and naked” 
presumptuous morals! Apply the same rule to 
a child under the instruction of its parents, and 
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see what headway it would make in its education, 
and how soon it would gotoruin! And are we 
not all children? By the time we are ready to 
die, we have only just learned how to live! 

Phrenologists of all men have the least excuse 
for complaining of any want of light. Phreno- 
logy, the other natural sciences and revelation 
combined, in my opinion all harmonizing, pour 
such a flood of light upon human nature, its 
condition and its wants, its stiength and its weak- 
ness, its nobility and its degradation, its majesty 
and its imbecility, that the phrenologist whose 
conscientiousness is not utterly dormant or per- 
verted, cannot permit himself to rest until he 
solves the great mystery of life, «nd if there is 
such a thing as regeneration through faith in, 
and acceptance of Jesus Christ, he w.11 endeavor 
to investigate and experience it on the principle 
of “ Excelsior,’ onward and upward! a natural 
desire for perfection. 

But mind is progressive. A child cannot jump 
at one bound from the “ A B abs” into rhetoric, 
nor at one step frem multiplication into Euclid. 
So with those whose faith like doubting Thomas 
is weak, and who are sceptical and materialistic. 
The mind must be led, not driven. Let bigotry 
and intolerance hide their heads. Upon thislaw 
of the progressive nature and tendency of mind 
is based the whole scheme of revelation. 


‘We have also a more sure word of prophecy, 
whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto 
a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day 
dawn and the day star arise.’’ 2 Peter 1-19. 

Can weak faith be safely and wisely cultivated ? 
Or is cultivated faith synonymous with supersti- 
tion? This is the great bugbear with the scep- 
tical world. The Bible enjoins its enlightened 
cultivation and phrenology confirms it, because 
in the majority of (male) heads there is a depres- 
sion, showing that the development of its organ 
is rather deficient, which leaves the mind imper- 
fectly organized, unequally balanced. Here we 
have material data (‘‘ to the Greeks foolishness’’) 
to predicate an imperfect spiritual organization 
of mind and the consequent necessity for its cul- 
tivation. 

Besides regular attendance at social, public, 
religious worship and prayer, which tend to cul- 
tivate spirituality and the devotional instinct ; 
what shall be the occupation of the mind during 
leisure hours and moments of resting the body 
through the week? The choice—my observation, 
during ten years of travelling life, extends more 
particularly to life in hotels and bar-rooms—lies 
between a cigar and a newspaper or book. A 
narcotic or stimulant to smother, deaden and de- 
grade the mind or a book to develop and improve 
it. And if a book, between a wishy-washy novel 
and a “book that is a book.’? Books that will 
cultivate not only the intellect, but all the higher 
powers of the soul. With correct habits in these 
and other respects confirmed, the mind will gra- 
dually progress from the A B (’s of the law to 
the higher philosophy of faith. 

But with us, descendants of Eden-expelled 
Adam, having only the germ of faith, a delicate 
and sickly plant requiring the light of intellec- 
tual, the heat of moral, and the moisture of hy- 
gienic influences, and the electricity of the Spirit 
of God ; every puff of tobacco-smoke, every sip 
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of alcoholic drinks, is but an additional waving 
of the sword of the cherubim before the gates of 
the paradise of physical, mental, moral and reli- 
gious improvement. Every immoral or unpbysi- 
ological act, every violation of hygienic laws, 
every bacchanalian orgie or ten o’clock oyster 
supper, every unchaste thought, word or deed is 
but an additional rivet in the chains of slavery 
to “his satanic majesty,’ to perverted and di- 
seased animality ; a stunning blow to spirituality 
and when long contined, funeral dirges to faith, 
such is the sympathy between body and mind. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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PHRHENOLOGY IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 

Two years have now elapsed since we opened 
our phrenological cabinet and book store at 231 
Arch street, Philadelphia. The results have 
fully justified the enterprize. Several thousand 
persons have obtained professional examinations 
and many thousand volumes of books on Phreno- 
logy, Water-Cure, Phonography, &c., have been 
put into circulation. Philadelphia and its vicin- 
ity is excellent soil in which to plant a science, 
requiring calm thought and thorough investiga- 
tion ; and though the people may seize upon new 
ideas less hastily than in some places, none are 
more tenacious of opinions when deliberately 
formed, or more cordial in their support. Phila- 
delphia has become to us and to the science, we 
have so long labored to build up and disseminate 
classic ground. Phrenology owes much to the 
people of “the city of brotherly love,’’ for no 
where else in this country was its young life more 
carefully nurtured ; and it is not strange, there- 
fore, that it should be respected and well sus- 
tained in its days of strength and prosperity. 

A large list of subscribers to the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, the Water-Cure Journal, and“ Life 
Illustrated’ received their numbers from our 
Philadelphia office. It is expected that Mr. Sizer, 
who has charge of the Philadelphia house, will 
give several courses of lectures in the city dur- 
ing the winter, which will afford an excellent op- 





portunity for our friends to cultivate a practical | 


acquaintance with the bearings of the science on 
education, self-culture, domestic training, selee- 
tion of pursuits, choice of partners, compsnions, 
apprentices, and servants. 
these lectures will acquire that kind of informa- 
tion which will not be surpassed in rea}, perma- 
nent value by any lectures to be given during 


the season, for the reason that the doetrines | 


taught will have a direct bearing upon the deve- 
lopment and happiness of man himself. 

We have often wondered why people would go 
in crowds and pay large prices to listen to lee- 


tures on “ Ancient Egypt and the Egyptians ;” 


“The life and times of Henry VIII ;” or of “ Ca- 
tharine II ;”’ “A tour to the mountains of the 
moon ;”’ or, ‘“ Adventures up the White Nile ;” 
(in a pestiferous climate where no white man 
could live), or some other out-of-the-way, and to 
most people totally useless themes ; while they 
would treat with comparative neglect a lecture 
on physiology, or the Jaws of life and health, or 
phrenology which teaches the philosophy of edu- 
cation, self-culiure and happiness. 

Why should people be so greedy for some 
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arises from the sudden admission of cold, so often 
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theme, relative to stupid, antiquated and heathen- 
ish ages, while they neglect the great and preg- 
nant present, or seek so earnestly to know the 
character of ancient Henrys and Catharines, 
when in their own families there is a Henry and 
a Catharine who need all their sagacity to com- 
prehend and all their industry and skill to train, 
are running wild and becoming wayward and: 
wicked, because their parents know and eaze so 
little about learning the proper method of train- 
ing their minds and bodies in harmony with the: 
laws of their being, 

We rejoice to know that physiology is begin- 
ning to attract attention in our principal cities 
and country towns, and is regarded in some 
places as a fit and important stady for sefoots. 
Women are beginning to study medicine, and 
we doubt not, this will do mach to popularize the: 
study of human nature. Ii is but a few years 
since it was considered out of place fora woman, 
a mother of a family, to aitend a popular lecture 
on physiology. Now this subject, when treated 


by competent lecturers, receives from the think- ° : 


ing class of society an attention whieh is truly 
cheering. This classare also giving to phrenology, 
as applied to family training and the seleation of 
pursuits, a degree of attention which has never- 
before been awarded to it. Formerly people re- 
garded phrenology mainly as a means of amuse- 
ment, or the gratification of idle curiosity ; now,. 
its counsel is sought in all seriousness by very. 
many who wisely decline te apprentice a boy or 
to devote him to a profession, until his phreno- 
logical developments have been submaitied to the 
carefal inspection of one whe is competent to 
interpret their indications:. 

We look confidently for the time when phre- 
nology and physiology shall be-studied in all our 
schocls, and when their teachings shall guide 
every mother in the discharge of her important 
duties to her children. Theiy bedies and minds 
need health and development, and nothing can 
aid the mother so much as these sciences, which 
give her a correct knowledge of the heing en- 
trusted to her care and training. 








FLING AWAY THE. RAZOR. 

Eacu hair is fernished with a distinet gland, 
elaborately and beautifully complete. Under 
the facial are innumerable nerves, immediately 
connected with various ergans of the senses, ra- 
mifying in every direction, and performing most 
important functions. This, hair, when in full 
growth, forms a natural protector to the nerves, 
and also holds, as it were, in suspensien, a quan- 
tity of warm air, though which the cold air, in 
breathing passes, and so becoming rarefied or 
tempered, enters the lungs without giving to 
their delicate texture that severe shock which 


the fore-runner of fatal disorders. Any one put- 
ting his fingers under the hair of his head will 
there feel warm air. The hair also wards off 
east winds, and prolific sources of toothache and 
other pains, and so tends to preserve these use- 
ful and ornamental appendages, the teeth. 

It is said that an intimate connection exists 
between the moustache and the nerves of the 
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eye, and that many diseases of the eye are trace- 
able to shaving. Who has not felt his eyes smart 
under the application of a dull razor? 

May not shaving, by depriving the lungs of the 
male of their natural protection, and by exposing 
them to the uninterrupted action of cold air, tend 
to weaken the chest and that weakness being 
transmitted in an increasing proportion from ge- 
neration to generation, at length inducing con- 
sumption and consumptive tendency ? 


Persons who wear their hair under their chins, 
do not, except in rare cases, suffer from sore 
throats. 

There isin the crypt of Hyde Church a vast 
pile of bones, which were gathered many years 
after a battle fought upon the sea-shore, between 
the Danes and Saxons, about one thousand years 
since ; and among them the skulls of aged war- 
riors, finely developed, the teeth in many of 
which are so perfect, so beautifully sound, and 
so firmly imbedded in their sockets, that you 
cannot move them. The owners of these teeth 
wore beards ; and the writer remembers witness- 
ing, several years ago, some excavations on the 
site of the old priory at Spalding, when many 
stone coffins were dug out, whose inmates had, 
almost without exception, sound, entire, and ele- 
gant sets of teeth. Did not beards grow on their 
chins? 

Shaving occupies on an average, fifteen min- 
utes. A man who shaves every morning for 50 
years, thus employs in that time upwards of 380 
days, of 12 hours each. Is this a profitable ap- 
plication of our fleeting moments? 

The face exposed to a microscope immediately 

_after shaving presents a most unsightly appear- 
pearance, the stumpsassuming the forms of mar- 
row bones sawn transversely. 


Did not the teachers of the faculty approve of 
moustaches—and are they not of opinion that 
they play a most important part in the animal 
economy? Is it net probable, that by unduly 
stimulating the growth of hair by shaving, we 
draw tee largely on, and so cause an unnatural 
action of the nerves, producing an injurious ef- 
fect, no matter how slight, on the brain? 


Did not patriarchs and sages of old wear 
beards, and were they not remarkable for lon- 
gevity, as well as for being exceedingly fine- 
looking fellows? 

Is not shaving a bore—and does not a man, 
while undergoing the operation, loek extremely 
ridiculous? Andif itis right to rasp the chin, 
why not the eyebrows and the head also? 


Does it not appear foolish to shave on a cold 
morning that which nature has provided to pro- 
tect us against the cold? Do we not despise 
and hold too cheaply a beneficent arraugement, 
and infringe a natural law, when we cut off what 
Providence says so plainly shall grow? for the 
more a man shaves the more the hair grows, even 
to the hour of his death. The head shall become 

‘bald, but the face never! 

In conclusion, when man was created he had 
given him a beard, and who will dare to say that 
it was not a goodgift? Turn to the first chapter 
of Genesis, and you will find that God saw every- 
thing that he had made, and behold it was very 
good!—London WVews. 











EVIL HABITS. 
HOW FORMED AND ERADICATED. 

-THERE are many whoare attracted to the study 
of Phrenology, and to the perusal of the pages 
of THe AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, by a 
hope of finding therein hints and helps towards 
an effectual carrying on of the great-work of 
life—the work of self-development, self-culture, 
or of progress towards perfection in everything 
noble, praiseworthy, and excellent. There are 
many of the readers of this Journal who most 
sincerely wish to know the faults and defects of 
their characters and to engage in the work of 
eradicating and obviating them. To such we 
would submit a few suggestions in reference to 
the power of evil habits, and on the psychologi- 
cal laws by which they acquire their tremendous 
power, and by which that power must be resisted 
and eradicated. 

Almost every one finds, or might find, himself 
a slave to some habit which conscience or reason 
condemns; and those who have attempted to 


emancipate themselves from the bondage and ty- 


rannical power of this habit, have found that they 
have undertaken a most difficult task. Whence 
comes this difficulty, and whence the strength 
and power of this tyrant, habit? It comes from 
a law of mind, which is just as capable of being 
used for good ends, as of being abused and per- 
verted to bad ones. The indulgence of every 
propensity, the repetition of every action, exerts 
over the mind an influence prompting to a repe- 
tition of the indulgence or of the action. A fre- 
quently gratified propensity seeks more fre- 
quently recurring indulgences, until it is invested 
with the fearful power of despotic controlment. 
Were every desire, and every volition, and every 
action an unassociated one—unconnected with 
any previous or subsequent one—then should we 
be removed from the field of our most arduous 
duties, and most obstinate conflicts—from the ar- 
duous work of self-discipline, and self-improve- 
ment. It is the concentrated energy of many 
previous successes that invests the evil habits of 
our nature—the adversaries within us —with their 
most efficient power. It is the debased tone which 
the moral faculties have imbibed from former 
imbecility and inefficient resistance, which weak- 
ens and paralyzes them in every recurring trial. 
To the current of wrong propensity we oppose 
only a feeble and yielding barrier, which, instead 
of resisting or driving it back, only chafes and 
lashes the stream to greater force—impels the 
passions to a fiercer round of indulgence, and to 
a more tyrannous usurpation. 

How is this power to be broken? How are 
evil habits to be eradicated? As evil obtains its 
hold and ascendancy over us, threugh the influ- 
ence of a succession of indulgences, so is it to 
be eradicated by a succession of resistances. It 
is not to be dethroned from its supremacy by one 
act of the will. It is not to be overcome or rob- 
bed of its power by one outburst of moral con- 
demnation, or one indignant note of defiance. 
The character cannot be cleansed of its impuri- 
ties or stains by one act of purification, even 
should the washing be that of a baptism of peni- 
tential tears. A criminal inclination which has 
strengthened itself with frequent indulgence, 
isnot to be deprived of all its power by one act- 














of remorse, one groan of anguish wrung from 
the soulin the languid interval of gratified in- 
dulgence. The breaking of the chain must fol- 
low the fashion by which it was forged, taking 
away one link after another. The washing away 
of the stains must be the work of a slow and con- 
tinued course of self-discipline. The mastery 
over the power of evil habits must be the result 
of a long and arduous struggle, maintained with 
determined fortitude, and supported by highest 
aspirations. : 

But though this work be difficult, it is not of 
impossible attainment. No! we live under the 
government of a Taskmaster, who requires of 
us nothing beyond our powers of performance, 
and who tasks these to the full only for our own 
good, that we may become more strong in the 
might of virtue and moral nobility by the reso- 
lute putting forth of all our power. Shall we 
shrink, then, in pusillanimous dismay before the 
hard but glorious achievement? Shall we recoil 
from the ennobling and heaven-appointed war- 
fare, and tamely hug the chains that gall us? 
Shall we relapse, ever and anon, into enervating 
indolence or heartless indifference? Or shall 
we not rather determine to maintain the conflict, 
till step by step the enemy is driven back from ~ 
the territory which he has encroached upon? 
Shall we not, rather, execute our high purposes 
of emancipation and amendment with vigor and 
perseverance, in defiance of every opposition 
which may discourage, and every obstacle which 
may impede our high-minded, our lofty under- 
taking? C. A. 
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A MODEL HEAD. 


In the pursuit of our vocation, we are often 
called upon to give our views on what consti- 
tutes a PERFECT HEAD. 

The difficulty of giving a definite answer to 
this question will appear, when we consider that 
heads should be differently formed, to insure suc- 
cess in different callings and pursuits. Another 
difficulty which we encounter, is in the absense 
of a fixed standard of perfection, arising from 
the great variety of tastes. 

’ No class of persons can be found, however uni- 
form their standard may be, that will altogether 
agree upon what constitutes a perfect character. 
In relation to phrenology, there exists many very 
eroneous opinions and a large portion of its op-, 
ponents are quite ignorant of its nature and 
uses, in its application to the study of mind. 
There is no class of persons who are so well pre- 
pared to appreciate the influence of education 
and other surrounding influences, upon the cha- 
racter and capacity of the mind, as the student 
of PHRENOLOGY ; but it is often apparent that the 
opponent believes him to be either ignorant of 
any such influence, or unwilling to attribute to 
it, its real effect. 

There is no occasion whatever for this misap- — 
prehension of the writers on phrenology, much 
less for the unjust charge of materialism and fa- 
talism which is so often brought against it; for 
it has always been the openly avowed opinion by 
all the advocates of the science, that circum- 
stances and education affect the character essen- 
tially, and that the individual organs increase in , 


size as well, as activity by-cultivation. 
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In order to establish a basis for the numerical 
size of the organs, a BusT has been prepared by 
Fow Ler AND WELLS, which has been very gene- 
rally adopted by all phrenologists, anc which is 
perhaps as good a standard as can be given ; yet 
no person supposes, that the mere possession of 
a head of this form would be sufficient under all 
circumstances to secure the possessor from every 
form of vice, or that a different development, 
would not often be more desirable. The history 
of the past teaches us, that man as well as every 
other living thing in nature is progressive, and 
his cerebrial organization should conform to this 
law. If he is in advance of his time, he will be 
comparatively useless and inefficient, and will be 
mortified by the indifference manifested towards 
him, or suffer from the malice and persecution 
heaped upon him. 

There may be a wide difference in the charac- 
ter of two persons in point of moral or intellec- 
tual elevation, and yet each may be well adapted 
to a place in life. For instance, one man may 
have a very high head like that of Melancthon ; 
another may have a head comparitively low and 
thick, as like that of Martin Luther, and other 
distinguished persons. ‘The head of Melancthon 
is large and highly elevated in the moral senti- 
ments, and corresponds most perfectly with his 
well known character. He was distinguished 
for great learning and great benevolence, with 
the almost total absence of selfishness. He was 
avery timid man, and near the close of his life 
became disgusted with that raging zeal upon re- 
ligious controversy which prevailed in his time, 
and he wished to die that he might escape the 
conflict to which he was constantly exposed. Yet 
when threatened with punishment by the enemies 
of the reformation, if he would not recant, and 
throw his influence into the cause of Papacy, he 
rose above his fears, and looked with scorn and 
contempt upon them, and manifested a noble self 
denial ; counting his life not so dear to himself, 
as to the cause of truth. But Melancthon was 
not a man for the times in which he lived; he 
was far ahead. 

So far as adaptation to his position is con- 
cerned, Martin Luther was better organized. His 
head was sufficiently elevated to keep the pro- 
pensities in subjection, and to give him moral 
aspirations ; while the breadth of his head at the 
base gave great energy and force of character, 
which enabled him to grapple with his adversa- 
ries, face to face, and hand to hand. Melancthon 
was constantly endeavoring to bring about a re- 
conciliation, and would often concede points 
zealously maintained by Luther. But Luther 
was the more determined, when opposed. When 
his friends endeavored to dissuade him from at- 
tending the Diet at Worms, to which he had been 
summoned by the Papal powers to give an ac- 
count of himself, upon the grounds of danger to 
his life. He positively declared, “Ill go to 
Worms, if there are as many devils there, as tiles 
on the houses!’ In intellectual capability Me- 
lancthon was much the superior, but the reforma- 
tion was promoted more by the executiveness of 
Luther. Indeed, without him, Melancthon with 
all his virtue and learning would hardly have 
made himself felt, for his modesty was equal to 
his learning. 


ce 
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Between these two extremes there are many 
degrees and varieties of heads, and many of them 
sufficiently capacious to appreciate high moral 
excellence ; but the deficiencies of those with the 
highest heads will be less dangerous to society, 
than those of the lower which arise from too 
great activity, or wrong direction of the propen- 
sities, 

It is a very necessary condition in the forma- 
tion of character, that every organ of the brain 
have a legitimate work assigned to it. If the 
base of the brain is large, which indicates the 
size of combativeness, destructiveness, &c., &c., 
the person should be occupied in removing ob- 
stacles, and in overcoming difficulties. The lia- 
bility to go astray, to commit errors and sins, is 
oftener the result of a want of harmony among 
the faculties, or a disproportion between the head 


‘and body, than from a complete ascendancy of 


the selfish faculties over the moral. The exces- 
sive development of Approbativeness is eften the 
cause of a degree of extravagance, which can be 
sustained only by indulging in a course of crime 
and hypocrisy, of which a person possessed of an 
organization, otherwise inferior but well bal- 
anced here, would be ashamed; and many a 
man of elevated moral and intellectual endow- 
ments has lost the respect of men, because he 
was so deficient in self-respect as to allow him- 
self to be influenced by others, when he should 
have acted out his own convictions. No person 
of a strongly marked organization will appear 
to advantage, when he is not in his proper sphere. 
The ignorance of men in judging of the capaci- 
ties of others, is often displayed in the choice 
they make of persons for responsible offices. If 
an individual has distinguished himself as a 
scholar and orator, and his views harmonize with 
their ideas, he is chosen to fill a position of re- 
sponsibility and trust ; and his friends are cisap- 
pointed and his credit ruined, because he is found 
wanting in firmness, and gives way before the 
adverse influenee which is brought to bear upon 
him. Jolie Cs 
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BIO 7@ 7A SION, 2 
ITS FUNDAMENTAL NATURE AND PRACTICAL 
METHODS. 


BY D. GREENE. 


Tae mission of the educator, properly under- 
stood, is undoubtedly one of the most momentous 
which engages the efforts of mankind. Into his 
hands are committed the highest interests of be- 
ings fresh from Nature’s mould, upon whom the 
blighting hand of human skill has never come. 
They are rough diamonds, waiting to receive an 
exquisite polish from the touch of his magic in- 
fluence. They come into his hands endowed with 
infinite susceptibilities, unmarred as yet by the 
defacing strokes of human policy. To develop 
and reveal their hidden beauties, to fit them for 
the exalted uses to which they were appointed, is 
his lofty and responsible work. It is a work 
equalled in importance and dignity by no other— 
one which might well engage theenergies of the 
highest angelic minds. It is a work which, if 
properly and universally performed, would 
speedily transform earth into a paradise, rivalling 
in beauty and purity the primitive Eden. 
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In the capacity and desire for unlimited im- 
provement by education, which is a universal 
characteristic of the race, we behold the dignity 
of human nature. The capacity of enjoying the 
benefits of cultivation is not an exclusive mono- 
poly conferred on a privileged few. Itisa com- 
mon boon bestowed alike on all, and inseparable 
from the essential attributes of humanity. A 
desire for improvement is manifest in the human 
mind in every variety of circumstances, at least 
wherever the human faculties exist in any thing 
like their normal condition, and increases in 
strength in proportion as it is gratified. It is 
one of the fundamental traits by which man is 
elevated above the brute creation, and its ab- 
sence or extinction in any striking degree marks 
the lowest form of human degradation. 

In the prosecution of his refined and respon- 
sible werk, the educator is to bear in mind that 
he is only the agent and assistant of Nature. He 
can only work by calling into action the powers 
which she has placed in his hands. To remove 
the obstacles which oppose the beneficial opera- 
tion of her laws, and to vary the order in which 
they successively act, constitute the limits of 
his power. It is a great mistake to suppose that 
education is an antificial process. It is in the 
highest degree a process of Nature, every step 
being a result of the operation of her invariable 
laws. To create occasions for the operation of 
these laws is the ultimate extent of the powers 
of her human agent. To do this in such a man- 
ner as to secure the most beneficial results is the 
problem which he is to solve. Having done this, 
he must be content to wait her appointed time, 
The processes of Nature are slow, but they can- 
not be hurried by art. They must be left to their 
own fulfilment. 

What is education? is a question which has 
been often asked and answered. With different 
classes of persons the term possesses widely dif- 
ferent significations. It may be doubted whether, 
as used in common language, it often conveys a 
meaning at all approaching to that which is at- 
tached to it by those whose views of the process 
it denotes are the most enlightened and correct. 

Our definition of education must necessarily be 
based on the aspect in which we view its sub- 
ject—man. Man may be considered in two dif- 
ferent ways: either as possessing certain pri- 
mary, distinct, and independent faculties, suscep- 
tible of being developed and improved; or as 
doing or experiencing certain things, of feeling 
certain emotions, or performing certain actions, 
This latter view assumes nothing, it includes 
only what is certainly known. On the former 
supposition education would be defined as the 
drawing out or development of the faculties, 
which agrees with the etymology of the term. 
On the latter it would be said to consist in the 
formation of hadiis. 

In strictness, and in the existing state of our 
knowledge, we should perhaps combine these two 
views, and regard man as endowed with primi- 
tive and distinct faculties, mental and physical, 
and also as doing and experiencing certain 
things which are the modes of action of those 
faculties. Hence education embraces both the 
development of the faculties, and the formation 
of habits. 
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But correct views of the nature of the educa- 
tional process, and of the practical method of 
conducting it, are of more importance than a 
just definition of the term. By what means, 
then, are the faculties developed? The answer 
can be given in a word, namely: by exercise. 
This is the great instrument of the practical 
educator. Man possesses no other means by which 
he may improve upon the crude and undeveloped 
state in which Nature leaves him, than natural 
and healthful exercise. To improve and strength- 
en any faculty of mind or body, it has only-to be 
exercised moderately, frequently, and in strict 
conformity with the natural laws by which its ac- 
tion is governed. 

The effects of exercise in developing the physi- 
cal powers are a matter of daily observation. 
Of these, it is sufficient to instance the hackney- 
ed illustration of the blacksmith’s arm. The 
same law holds in the physiology of mind, in re- 
gard to the agency and effect which exercise has 
in promoting the growth and strength of the 
faculties. Like the organs of the body, the fa- 
culties of the mind can be improved in no other 
way than by using them. Thus the resources of 
the educator are in fact more limited than they 
would at first sight appear. With the multipli- 
city of appliances which have been devised for 
doing his appropriate work, he finds them all re- 
duced at last to a single instrumentality—ezver- 
cise. But thisisnot all. His power is circum- 
scribed within still narrower limits. He cannot 
exert directly even this single instrument at 
pleasure. He has no power even to exercise fa- 
culties which are not hisown. He can only place 
before them suitable occasions for their exer- 
cise. * 

He who educates himself, therefore, works to 
vastly better advantage than he who seeks to 
educate another. And this furnishes a clue to 
the acknowledged superiority of self-education 
over every other mode ; a superiority so great 
that it has even been said that ‘‘none are edu- 
cated but the self-educated.”? The reason may be 
found in the fact that he who would improve his 
own faculties, has them under his immediate 
control, and may exert them at will, while he 
who seeks to educate those of another has no 
power over them directly, but can only provide 
occasions for their exercise. It must be granted, 
nevertheless, that one who thoroughly under- 
stands the invariable laws to which the action of 
the mind is subject, and who is possessed ot 
practical skill in applying them may, control an- 
other’s mental operations with almost as much 
certainty as his own. Such are the universality 
and uniformity of the principles inherent in the 
constitution of the mind. 

Whichever view we adopt in regard to its na- 
ture, the above remarks on the practical method 
of education hold equally true. If the formation 


and strengthening of habits constitute education, 


the process is the same. An infinite variety of 
exercises exist equally adapted to develop the 
faculties, and on the nature of those employed 
will depend the character of the habits which are 


- contracted, but habits are formed by the same 


process which strengthens and improves the fa- 
culties—namely, by exercise, by repetition, by 
practice. 
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As no one can pass through the world without 
having more or less occasion to employ his 
powers of mind as well as of body, so it may be 
said that in one sense all men are educated. So 
Nature is our great educator, since in our natural 
wants and necessities she places before us occa- 
sions for the exercise of our faculties. This 
casual and necessary education is the same in 
kind, so far as it extends, as that purposed and 
systematic cultivation to which the term is more 
generally applied. And it is pertinent to remark 
that we may learn much if we will on this sub- 
ject, by observing the manner in which, in Na- 
ture’s school, the educational process is conduct- 
ed. In respect to other things, oftentimes, after 
ages of fruitless endeavors to substitute human 
inventions, it is found necessary to return at last 
to the natural method. Here enlightened obser- 
vation may serve to correct our views and im- 
prove our methods, and to aid us in perfecting a 
reliable theory of the educational process, which 
must be the only sure foundation for its intelli- 
gent and successful practice. That education 
which consists, as it too often does, in the appli- 
cation of such random methods as caprice or ac. 
cident may suggest, can be regarded at best but 
as a refinement of that necessary sort of educa- 
tion which every man encounters in passing 
through the world, and which has its type in the 
training which savages receive at the hand of 
Nature. 
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INDIVIDUAL VS GENERAL, 
REFORMS. 

Au reformers ought to commence at home 
and become self-reformers. Whether or not chari- 
ty begins at home, we have no hesitation in de- 
claring that reform to be of any value should be- 
gin there. It is impossible for a man who is him- 





self in an unreformed state, to look around him | 


and perceive how others want reforming. The 


constant demand for reform is no proof that real | 


reform is effected, but rather a confession that 
the generality are unrefcrmed. Now, if we have 
truly described the cause of that state of affairs 
which is generally acknowledged to exist, name- 
ly, a complete bewilderment of words and ideas, 
a total want of true acts and principles, we can 
only look for the truth by the light of the self- 
reformed. 

It is admitted that, just as the nation is com- 
posed of all the individuals in it, so the natural 
opinions or feelings whether political, social, or 
scientific, are, in the aggregate made up of the 


various political, social and scientific views and | 


opinions of individuals. 

The best way, therefore, if any change in either 
of these respects is desired, is evidently to en- 
deavor to change the individuals who constitute 
the mass :—These being as tributaries which con- 
jointly make the great river, we must operate 
upon these near their sources, for no permanent 
effect can be produced by troubling the already 
accumulated waters. To obtain a better public 
opinion, every_one should strive for a better pri- 
vate or individual opinion and he will reach that 
just as he is a better being. 

It is self-evident that superior actions, improved 
conduct, and higher manifestations are the re- 
sults of higher, improved, and superior natures, 
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Now we think that individuals will be helped in 
the development or attainment of a better being 
and a higher state, by self-reform in the lower 
and earthly things. Every one wishing well to 
the siate and to the commonwealth must say to 
himself, ‘‘ Before I can with propriety and con- 
sistency call upon another to conform to the ge- 
neral good, and thus promote an actual reform, 
I must inmyself manifest this reforming spirit by 
giving up something which law and custom, and 
even public approbation would allow me to re- 
tain.” Self indulgence is the great stultifying 
law. It obscures and clouds the vision to such 
an extent that it is not perceived to be self-in- 
dulgence. But will a rich man reform his habits? 
Why should he give up his turtle, his game, his 
champagne, his brandy? Ue can afford them, 
and his consumption of them is good for trade ; 
so he argues. And will the poor man give up his 
bacon, his beer, his tobacco? They are his only 
consolotions in his miserable condition, and so he 
hugs the cause of his misery. To talk to the 
wealthy, the healthy and free, about the necessity 
or propriety of moderating their appetites and 
desires is, generally, like speaking to winds and 
waves. It is only in sickness, poverty, and afflic- 
tion, that there is a chance of gaining a hearing. 
It is this narrow self-fecling, every one claiming 
the liberty of self destruction, which eventually 
destroys whole empires and will destroy us if we 
do not set about individual reform. ‘“ No man 
liveth for himself alone.” 

War and famine are both clearly traceable to 
the state of the human mind, and when they come 
although we may call upon Providence, and in 





| our ignorance lay the blame there, those who see 


the mighty errors of mankind in supplying their 
unlawful and lustful indulgence, see that the 
cause lies here. 

We can appeal to no class, no body of men. 
All that we can do is to call upon individuals 
in the sphere of our influence, to awaken to the 
cause of this miserable condition. We are float- 
ing on the waves of destruction and the steam 
that carries us into the gulf, is raised by our 
own fiery stimulants. We could put out the fire 
before the last plunge, but the warning voice 
may be too weak ; captain and crew are for the 
most part stultified and while pitching and toss- 
ing, and grumbling and boasting, they yet hope, 
by God’s favor, to arrive at the goal of national 
safety, but refuse to take the means. 

Our inward and our outward complaints, our 
personal and our national calamities, are in the 
eyes of the majority the work of Providence. 
All things are certainly in one sense by an Al- 
mighty Ruler. He has made wise laws which 
govern the universe, and we cannot contravene 
those laws with impunity. All human deformi- 
ties, both physical and moral, are the results of 
unerring laws, and it is a man’s especial business 
to investigate these. Providence is not a whim- 
sical ruler. If children are born with defects of 
sight, hearing, speech, or intellect ; if men are 
subject to paralysis, gout, dyspepsia, biliousness, 
scrofula, and other diseases, they are to be aittri- 
buted to Providence only through the working 
of fixed laws, and the cause may be discovered. 
If statesmen are found to be without guiding 
principles, weak, vacillating, presumptuous, and 
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talkative ; if the press, equally fickle, but more 
bold, because not responsible, blames every body, 
but puts forth no remedy, and adds still further 
to the general dismay, there is a reason for this, 
and it is principally, that Providence governs by 
laws which men must obey, and that men prefer 
to disobey the laws without looking to the conse- 
quence, because it would bring about self-accu- 
sation. Therefore it must- be only those who 
have applied this caustic to themselves, and have 
reformed themselves, that ever can have the 
courage to turn the tide of affairs. The readers 
of this Journal will see how much is to be done ; 
let them begin and follow the course of self-de- 
nial, till they reach perfect obedience to the laws 
of nature, of science, or of God, and His service 
is perfect freedom. 


By such individual reform a party may be 
raised strong enough to place the truth before the 
world, and to confound all the humbug of those 
wise senators, wise doctors and wise preachers,who 
dare to set their wisdom before that of the Archi- 
tect of Nature. The highest motives should in- 
duce us to live purely. Our own health and 
happiness, our example and influence on others, 
spreading as it will do from our own immediate 
circle to the country, and thus effecting a na- 
tional good, and saving multitudes of souls from 
the penalties of intemperance. But we must not 
expect that the reign of evil habits can be de- 
stroyed at a blow; that which it has taken ages 
to establish against nature, will require some 
perseverance and constancy to resist ; but we 
venture to say that a devoted band might in the 
course of a few years establish the foundation of 
a reform, for which the growth of error has pre- 
pared mankind. The depth of misery which has 
resulted must be the groundwork of the new 
life. The system of alimentary indulgence has 
been tried and found wanting; in our liberty let 
us choose another and a better road, to indivi- 
dual happiness, to national glory. 


In proportion as we set the example of ab- 
staining from all injurious luxuries and lead 
others to abstain, the occasions of excess must be 
diminished, the temptations to it disappear ; and 
this practical and solemn testimony cannot but 
have its effect. But if we only give advice while 
our moderation is at least doubtful, what author- 
ity have our words. Those who drink alcohol, 
drink that which causes such havoc among man- 
kind, range themselves on the side of the bever- 
age, and though they may fancy that they escape 
its sting, they set an example to domestics and 
children which they may one day bitterly rue. 
They virtually forsake the standard of reform 
and throw themselves into the ranks of its foes: 
Nor is the influence of a bloody meal less to be 
deplored in its ultimate consequences, which 
though not so obvious are not less certain. In- 
deed anything that corrupts the body destroys 
the mind, and if bad habits reign through the 
country the national mind becomes depreciated 
and degraded. It is not enough that the indivi- 
dual is saved ; we must work for the fulfilment 
of that time when our children shall be delivered 
from evil, not led into temptation; when the 
name of God shall be honored by deeds of obe- 
dience on earth even as it isin heaven. We know 
this, that if we repent and turn from our evil 








ways we shall be saved. We may be assured of 
this fact, that the Allwise Creator will not alter 
His laws to suit our tastes; and therefore if we 
desire to bring about health and happiness, and 
a state of affairs which will produce the greatest 
enjoyment of all those powers and faculties with 
which we are endowed, we must endeavor to find 
out the laws which have been so broken as to 
cause all the misery we see around us, and hay- 
ing discovered a cause of mischief avoid it in 
future. If there is a good time coming, it will 
come through our return to God and nature. 
Happy are those who minister to its approach 
and are not indifferent to its advent ; to them it 
will be a luxury not only to welcome the day, 
but to enjoy the anticipation of its brightness. 
“There is a fount about to stream, : 
There is a light about to beam, 
There is a warmth about to flow 
There is a flower about to blow, 
There is a blackness changing into gray ; 
Men of thought and men of action clear the way! 


Aid the dawning, tongue and pen, 
Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 
Aid it paper, aid it type, 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken into play ; 
Men of thought, and men of action, clear the way !” 
Health Journal. 
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INFLUENCE OF POLITICS 
ON THE PUBLIC INTELLECT AND MORALS. 


Despotic governments, where kings rule ab- 
solutely, and the people have naught to say re- 
specting their mode of government,naturally stag- 
nate intellect and morals. If a wrong is perpe- 
trated, no one is allowed to remonstrate, but all 
are required patiently to submit; and thus sub- 
mission to wrong deteriorates conscience, where- 
as to manfully resist it, would develop this 
faculty. 

But, in our government, the case is far other- 
wise. Here, every citizen is allowed and in the 
very nature of things induced to take an interest 
in political matters. This interest awakens his 
faculties more or less according to its intensity, 
and the fact that the great body of our citizens 
take not a tame or secondary interest in politics, 
but almost a primary one, shows to what extent 
these political contests awaken and thereby dis- 
cipline the public mind. How many seek infor- 
mation on politics who would read little else ,and 
by taking a political paper form the habit of 
more extended reading. Though the political 
press is not always as courteous and truthful as 
is desirable, yet the aggregate good it is doing 
incomparably exceeds the evil. Granted that the 
body of the people vote according to their feel- 
ings rather than judgment, even this awakening 
of the feelings quickens the intellect and reason 
by way of defence and enforcement of them, and 
this draws out and develops the argumentative 
talent, increases power of speech, and indirectly 
imparts an activity to the whole mind, which 
otherwise in many cases never would have been 
developed. Though many of our countrymen 
are ignorant and unable to read, yet they are 
native born, but mainly those who have been 
brought up under despotic rule. 

Formerly politics turned principally on pecu- 











niary matters, such as bank or no bank, tariff or 
no tariff ; but latterly—all hail the change—it is 
beginning to discuss questions involving a moral, 
and thereby developing sense of public right and 
justice. Of late years the subject of temperance 
has been brought to the polls, which appertain- 
ing to a great public evil and its remedy, obliges 
its partisans to talk on the right and the wrong 
of the traffic; of prohibition, of its evils and 
their remedies ; of what ought and what ought 
not to be, thereby developing the conscientious 
sentiment. 

Slavery, too, has been brought to the polls, 
and this has equally enlisted the conscientious 
sentiment to discuss its rights, wrongs, claims, 
evils and remedies, and induces partisans pro 
and con to look at it in ten thousand ways and 
aspects; all claiming to be more or less guided 
and governed by principles of right, by the du- 
ties which the States owe to the general govern- 
ment, and the general government to the States ; 
the north to the south, and the south to the north, 
and the white race north and south to the colored 
race in bondage. That these subjects have their 
right and wrong is frankly admitted, and their 
discussion in that light isa great public good, by 
disciplining the public conscience and rendering 
it more acute in the investigation of moral 
questions generally. 

The final victory of right is rendered certain 
by the republican doctrine, taken in conjunction 
with this conscientious element in man. Human 
nature is obliged by its primitive constitution to 
be governed substantially by its ideas of right. 
Men must think and believe wrong, before they 
can do wrong, at least on a large scale. To con- 
vince an individual or a community that a given 
measure is right, is well nigh tantamount to its 
adoption, and must precede it. Now, the dis- 
cussion of subjects in their various aspects, en- 
larges the moral sense in men, and obliges them 
finally to see and act upon the right. Considered 
in every aspect, the republican doctrine is the 
true one. It may be trusted in any and in all 
emergencies. It will eventually purify itself 
from all evils, and result in the greatest possible 
good to the whole number ; and even the very 
violence of our party contests instead of being a 
detriment, is one of the very means of working 
out both the discipline of intellect and moral 
sentiment, and of securing the ultimate triumph 
of the right over the wrong. 
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ARCHITEOTURE.: 


The following design for a small village house, 
we are permitted to extract from ‘‘ Village and 
Farm Cottages,” an elegant work by Messrs. 
CLEAVELAND & Backus Bro’s., Architects of this 
city, published by the Appleton’s. 

The object of the work is to apply to Village 
houses the same principles by which Downing 
and others have so materially improved the cha- 
racter of country residences. The designs given, 
twenty-four in number, are all for buildings of 
low price, varying in their estimated cost from 
less than $600 to about $3,000. 

There can be no question that those who build 
houses of this description are the class most to 
be benefited by the. publication of such books. 
More wealthy persons may not only build larger 
and more costly houses, but may have them 
made to suit their own peculiar notions or ne- 
cessities. The laboring man, however, cannot 
spend either money or time in ascertaining how 
he may build to most advantage—and often suf- 
fers loss of money, waste of room, and discom- 
fort in his home, simply because he was not in- 
formed of the best way to make his means avail- 
able. To quote from the work under considera- 
tion :-- 

_ “Often, indeed, the necessity of designing 
for a house of low cost increases his difficulties. 
The man of abundant means can afford to have 
ample space for every desired accommodation, 
without infringing on architectural effect. But, 
in the small dwelling, where every dollar must 
be made to tell, it requires close calculation and 
ingenious contrivance, to secure at once utility 
and good looks. And this difference in design- 
ing two classes of structures holds in regard to 
ornamental details. Says an eminent English 
architect: ‘Iam not ashamed to confess that I 
have often experienced more difficulty in deter- 
mining the form and size of a hovel or park en- 
trance than in arranging the several apartments 
of a large mansion.’ It is for these reasons that 
architects cannot afford to furnish appropriate 
and careful cottage designs for the same per cent- 
age on the cost as that which would remunerate 
them for of those more expensive buildings. The 











consequence is that many feel compelled to fore- 
go such aid. 

“Under such circumstances, the next best 
course for procuring a house-plan seems to be 
that which many adopt in regard to their ward- 
robe. He who thinks hecannoét afford to order a 
coat, finds a tolerable fit among the ready-made 
and lower priced articles of the store. The designs 
in this book are offered in the hope that, while 
they increase the variety, they will add some- 
thing to the facility with which such a selection 
can be made. 

“The two-story dwelling has important ad- 
vantages, which make it the best form for a great 
majority of village houses. The choice between 
this and a lower style of building should rest on 
clear grounds. There must be a certain relation 
between the breadth and the height of a build- 
ing to give it a satisfactory look of stability. 
To effect this, the house must cover more ground, 
and the expense is thus carried beyond the reach 
of many. We do, indeed, see many high thin 
houses, and miserable spectacles they are. Some- 
times we behold one of respectable proportions, 
but with a meanly finished exterior,—the re- 
sources of the builder not having been sufficient 
to give him a large house, and a good one, too. 
In such cases, we think it would be well to com- 
promise. 

“ While the low cottage seems modest and re- 
tiring, the high, square built house, has a more 
forward and assured look. When houses or men 
boldly claim our regards, we have a right to ex- 
pect that they will give proof of their worth. 
Such structures clearly need a nice finish, and 
more of ornament, than those of a less ambitious 
expression. 


“ A large house is apt to look blank, cheerless, 
unsupported, if built without wings, porticoes, 
or some projecting feature. These, however, if 
elegant and appropriate, are costly. ‘he above 
design isin style and cost as moderate as we deem 
consistent with the two-story form. Larger 
houses might, indeed, be put up for the same 
cost, but only by sacrifice, to mere space, of 
other and better qualities. Such houses, if 
needed, can be built by any carpenter. 

“Tn exterior form and feature this design pre- 
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sents some peculiarities. There are two large bays 
on the front, one in the parlor and the other in the 
hall. The main entrance is at the side of the 
latter. This is from a porch, partly enclosed by 
these projections and covered by an overhanging 
roof. The main roof is ‘hipped,’ that is, it slopes 
back on every side. A gable is avoided, as it 
would increase a height already somewhat ex- 
cessive. 

“We have shunned what we deem a gross, 
though very common error in such houses —a 
large showy cornice in front, while the other 
sides are left entirely naked. Ours is an honest 
cornice of real wood ; it is simple and plain, and 
goes all round. Vertical lines in the covering 
would increase the apparent height. It should, 
therefore, be clap-boarded, or better still, plank- 
ed horizontally with an even surface, showing no 
joints. 





“The interior arrangement is compact and 
economical. A good-sized parlor, a comfortable 
living room, an entrance hall, large enough to 
answer as a sitting or an acting-room in summer, 
a kitchen and four bed-rooms, are comprised with 
in a space of less than twenty-six feet square. 
A back-kitchen, wood-room, pantries, etc., may 
be furnished in an extension at the rear. 





‘‘ There are four good chambers on the second 
floor. Of these three have clothes-presses at- 
tached. The front windows of this story are 
double, two inone. This makes the rooms more 
valuable, while it gives dignity to the exterior. 
Many house-fronts are spoiled by having too 
many windojvs. The wall-veil has no breadth or 
dignity, and the house becomes a large lantern. 

“The back verandah is plain with solid posts 
and visible frame-work. There should be a rear 
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building, the roofsjoining. In winter, the middle 
part of the verandah may be enclosed, making an 
entry to the kitchen and wood-room. 

“Tts regular form makes this house suitable 
for a spot where it may be seen from several 
points. The lot on which it is to stand should be 
open and smooth, rather above than below the 
grounds about it--depends upon location and the 
facilities for procuring material. 


“ Height of each story, 9 feet. Cost, about 











$1,200.” oF 
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Coneruss.—The time of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has thus far been consumed in unavailing at- 
tempts to elect a Speaker. The votes have been cast for the 
three prominent candidates named in our last record, and 
up to this time there has been no prospect of a chvice being 
effected within any assignable time. No business of im- 
portance has come before the Senate, althongh several desul- 
tory debates have given a little relief to the monotony of 
the session. The Presilent decided not to wait for the or- 
ganization of the House for the communication of his mes- 
sage, and accordingly sent in that document to the Senate. 
It is an elaborate State-paper, presenting a luminous ac- 
count of the internal state of the Union and its relation 
with foreign countries. The usual reports of the Heads of 
Departments have also been laid before the public, in an- 
ticipation of the regular business of the House. , 





New Yorx Leatstature.—After repeated trials, 
the contest for the Speakership of the Assembly was conclud- 
ed by the election of Orville Robinson of Oswego, who was 
carried into the chair by Republican votes. Mr. Robinson 
was a supporter of Van Buren in 1848, and has uniformly 
acted with the Soft party on all questions except Canal En- 
largement, in respect of which he has gone with the Whigs. 
He was returned to the Assembly last Fall by means of a 
great number of Republican votes, cast for him on personal 
rather than political “grounds. The Message of Goy. Clark 
is a lucid and unpretending exposition of State affuirs. 
Among the prominent topics which he discusses is the Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Law, on which he holds the following lan- 
guage. “The Act for the Suppression of Intemperance, 
Pauperism and Crime, passed by the last Legislature, in ac- 
cordance with the clearly expressed demand of the people, 
went into operation on the 4th of July last. Notwith- 
standing it has been subjected to an opposition more persis- 
tent, unscrupulous and defiant than is often incurred by an 
act of legislation ; and though legal and magisterial influence, 
often acting unofficially and extra-judicially, have combined 
to render it inoperative, to forestall the decision of the 
Courts, wrest the statute from its obvious meaning, and 
ereate a general distrust in, if not hostility to, all legislative 
restrictions of the traffic in intoxicating liquors—it has still, 
outside of our large cities, been generally obeyed. The in- 
fluence is visible in a marked diminution of the evils which 
it sought toremedy. In the City of New York, and others 
of our large towns, it has, through the connivance of ma- 
gistrates and executive officers, sworn to sustain the laws, 
been flagrantly disregarded, on the pretense principally of 
its unconstitutionality The course pursued has indicated 
but little confidence on the part of those opposed to the law 
in the ultimate decision of the Court; and still less of a wil- 
lingness to let the statute be tested by actual experiment. 
That some of the details of the Prohibitory Act are imper- 
fect, and that some of its provisions are susceptible of a lax 
interpretation, is not to be denied. The defects do not, how- 
ever, vitiate the main principle of the law, which seems to 
me to be entirely accordant with our Constitution, and in 
harmony with the obligation which Government owes to 
the people. My confidence in the power and duty of the 
Legislature to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and 
in the good results which may be anticipated from such pro- 
hibition, is in no degree shaken. But no farther action on 
the subject is recommended until the constitutional ques- 
tions involved in the existing law shall have been adjudi- 
cated by the Court of Appeals. What amendments, if any, 
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may be needed to render the statute more effective for the 
suppression of ‘Intemperance, Pauperism and Crime,’ and 
to guard against the neglect or malfeasance of those to 
whom its execution is entrusted, may be matters for your 
subsequent consideration.” 


ae 


Marine.—The Legislature on the 4th ult. elect- 
ed Mr. Wells, the Old Line Democratic candidate, Governor 
of the State for the ensuing year The vote was as follows: 
In the House—Mr. Reed, [Straight Whig,] 90; Mr. Wells, 
[Democrat,] 88; Mr. Morrill, [Republican,] 60; Mr. Morse, 
46; Mr. Holmes, 9, In the Senate—Mr, Wells, 21; Mr. 
Reed, 7; scattering, 2. Gov. Wells was subsequently in- 
augurated, and sent in his Message to the Legislature. In 
it he expresses no opinion on the policy of the Nebraska 
bill, but acquiesces in it. He takes strong ground against 
the Liquor Law, and recommends a license system. He also 
recommends the establishment of a Court of Common Pleas, 
condemns the Alien and Naturalization laws, and the Per- 
sonal Liberty Act. The cducational system of the State is 
alluded to, and some suggestions made as to further legisla- 
tion on the subject. He opposes the sale of timber lands 
unless money is-needed, praises the reform school, and ad- 
vocates improvement in the militia system. 


—— 


MassacuuseTts.—Gov. Gardner’s Message wa 
delivered to the Legislature on the 3d ult. He recommends 
twenty-one years’ residence of foreign-born citizens, and 
ability to read and write, before they are allowed to vote; 
deprecates the passage of the Personal Liberty act by the 
last Legislature, and urges its speedy repeal; suggests a re- 
duction of the number of members of the popular branch 
of the Legislature, and denounces lobbying legislation. 
Hon. E. C. Baker, a young law student of Medford, was 
chosen President of the Senate, by the votes of the Know. 
Nothings. The same party elected Charles A. Phelps, a 
young physician of Boston, Speaker of the House. The 
preacher is alsoa young man. Thus Young America takes 
the highest honors and emoluments. In the Senate, Rey. 
Daniel C. Eddy was elected chaplain, and Benjamin Stevens 
sergeant-at-arms. In the House, the Rey. Abraham D. 
Merrill, of Lynn, was chosen chaplain. The Hon. John H. 
Clifford has been elected Attorney-General by the Legisla- 
ture of this State, 





MrnveEsoTa.—The Council of this Territory or- 
ganized on Friday, the 4th ult., by the election of John B. 
Brisbon, Democrat, as presiding officer. The House failed 
to organize. Charles Goodhue, Democrat, received the 
highest number of votes, and there were good prospects of 
his election. 


NesraskKA LecGistatureE.—The Council and 
House of Representatives of Nebraska met at Omaha City, 
Dec. 18, 1855. Mr. B. R. Folsom was elected President of 
the Council, and Mr. P. ©. Sullivan, Speaker of the House. 
Goy. Izard delivered his Message in person He adverts 
with pleasure to the prosperity of the Territcry. Business 
of every kind is in a healthy condition. Towns and cities 
are springing up everywhere, and the beautiful prairies are 
fast being converted into productive fields and farms. The 
public surveys are rapidly progressing. The efforts for the 
general diffusion of knowledge and education by means of 
schools are in some measure successful, and promise to be- 
come more so. The military arrangements for the protec- 
tion of the frontier settlements from the attacks of Indians 
are imperfect and insufficient. Nothing would add more to 
the permanent prosperity of the Territory than a complete 
geological survey. An additional Land-Office is needed. 

Evecrron In Kansas.-_-The Kansas Freeman, 
alluding to the election on the 15th of December, on the 
proposed Free State Constitution, says: From all we can 
learn, the vote on Saturday was not so large, as could have 
been expected, or would have been under circumstances of 
a more favorable character. The excitement which existed 
throughout the Territory by reason of the threatened demo- 
lition of Lawrence, and the consequent call of our citizens 
to that point, prevented a thorough canyass of the Territory, 
—such as had been arranged. <A convention has nominated 
Dr. Robinson for Governor, lahay for Congress, 
Schuyler for Secretary of Site, a 

Inp1ana.—The State debt proper of Indiana is 
now reported at $7,783,473. In addition to this there is a 
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canal debt amounting to $6,979,982, for which the State was 
originally bound, but, by an arrangement perfected several 
years ago with the European creditors, the State was re- 
leased, the creditors agreeing to rely wholly upon the reve- 
nues of the Wabash and Evie canal and its donated lands, 
for means of ultimate payment. It is now understood that 
these means are totally inadequate to wipe out so large an 
indebtedness, and the question is being canvassed in some 
quarters, whether the State should not feel it incumbent 
upon its public faith to come to the relief of the canal cre- 
ditors. 

Missour!.—The Missouri Legislature has ad- 
journed, after passing not less than 770 acts. Among them 
was one to loan to the Pacific Railroad Company the sum 
of $259,000 for four months, to meet the immediate wants 
of the company; and another which prevents the selling 
or giving away of liquor on Sunday, on penalty of forfeiture 
of license, and inability to obtain a new one for two years. 

Wisconstn LecisLaTureE.—The Wisconsin Le- 
gislature organized on Thursday, January 1). In the Se- 
nate, Lieut. Gov. McArthur acted as President, and Byren 
Paine, Republican, was elected Clerk. In the House, Wil- 
liam Hall, Dem.,was elected Speaker, and Judge Armstrong, 
Dem., Clerk. Mr. Bashford to-day demanded possession of 
the Executive office from Governor Barstow. The latter 
declined to give it up, and the case is now before the Su- 
preme Court. Gov. Barstow’s message was delivered to the 
Legislature on Saturday. He opposes the Probibitory Li- 
quor Law, and asks for an investigation into the conduct of 
the different State officers. In the Assembly, on Saturday, 
Mr. Mills said that he should not recognize Mr. Barstow 
as Governor, Mr. Bashford was to commence proceedings 
in the Supreme Court to contest the election. 

Concsrstxa Cotorep Proriz.—aA petition is 
now in extensive circulation in Virginia praying the legis- 
lature of that State to so modify the laws concerning slaves 
and free persons of color, as: 1. To protect the parental re- 
lation, forbidding the separation of parents and young chil- 
dren at the will of any man or set of men, under criminal 
penalties. 2. To recognize and secure the marital relation 
to colored persons; forbidding the disregard of the sacred 
relation of husband and wife by any man amongst his own 
slaves, and protecting the same between slaves of different 
families. 8. To allow persons so disposed to teach persons 
of color to read, so as better to assist their moral and mental 
elevation. The memorial instances, as indications of the 
great responsibility which the South feels for the temporal 
and spiritual well-being of the colored people in their midst, 
that in Louisiana, the laws prohibit the separation of parents 
and young children, and the same policy has been engaging 
legislative attention in Georgia and Alabama. In South Caro- 
lina, important ameliorating modifications of the code on 
Slavery have been advocated by many able writers and ju- 
rists—among whom may be mentioned Dr. Faller, and Judge 
O'Neil. In Maryland, free colored persons are permitted to 
have their own schools, and with the most encouraging re- 
sults. In Louisiana, their schools are not only permitted 
but assisted by money from public funds, 

Power or Parpon.—A very interesting ques- 
tion has been argued in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is that of the constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent to grant conditional or qualified pardons, In 1852 Pre- 
sident Fillmore commuted the punishment of a man named 
Wells from death to imprisonment for life. Wells made a 
written agreement, accepting the condition. His counsel 
apply by petition to the Supreme Court for habeas corpus, 
alleging that Wells is unlawfully imprisoned, on the ground 
that the President cannot grant a qualified pardon, and that 
the pardon must therefore be construed in law as an abso- 
lute one. 


Tue Prestpent.—A correspondent of the Phi- 
ladelphia Inquirer, who called on President Pierce on the 
1st inst., says of him:—“I had heard that he was looking 
ill, but was not prepared to find him such a wreck of his 
former self. His person has become very thin, and his face 
wears a hue so ghastly and cadayerous that one could 
almost fancy he was gazing upon a corpse.” 


Arrest or THE Nortaern Licut.—A great 
excitement has been occasioned in this city by the arrest of 
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the steamer Northern Light, when about to start for 
Nicaragua, by the United States authorities on a charge of 
being engaged in carrying fillibusters to the new Walker 
colony in Nicaragua, The steamer had a Jarge number of 
passengers on board, and the circumstances attending the 
arrest attracted general attention, and produced an extra- 
ordinary ferment in certain circles. The facts briefly were 
these: It had been understood for several days that a secret 
fillibustering movement against the State of Nicaragua was 
in progress in New York. It appears that over three hun- 
dred men were already enlisted for six months’ service in 
that country, for which they were to receive pay at the rate 
of twenty-five dollars per month, and at the expiration of 
the term a grant of two hundred and fifty acres of land. The 
whole force were to sail in the Northern Ligh’, which was 
also to convey a large quantity of munitions of war to the 
belligerents under Colonel Walker. Information of the 
whole affair was given to the United States District Attor- 


* ney, Mr. McKeon, who corresponded with the Nicaragua 


Transit Company, who it seems, are deeply interested in the 
matter, and had furnished each member of the party with a 
free ticket to San Juan. Whether the government could or 
would interfere, was the question. On Monday, about half 


~an hour before the time of the sailing of the steamer, Mr. 


‘three or four deputy marshals, 


McKeon, the District Attorney, attended at the vessel in 
person, accompanied by his assistant, Mr. Joachimssen, and 
and informed her captain 
and owners that if she left while under detention they 
would be acting in violation of the laws, and they should 
be held responsible for their conduct. Capt. Tinklepaugh 
haying obtained his clearance papers, however, [though it is 
said by mistake,] in defiance of bis authority, started with 
the officers on board, and in the midst of the most intense 
excitement of a large crowd who had assembled on the 
pier. The District Attorney hastened to the Revenue Office, 
and in twenty minutes the Revenue Cutter Washingten was 
under sail to overtake and stop the steamer. She was over- 
hauled while passing Governor's Island, by the Revenue 
Cutter, which brought her too after firing three times with 
blank cartridge. She was then boarded by some of the offi- 
cers from the cutter and anchored in the river between the 
Battery and Jersey City. An arrangement was made by 
which she was allowed to sail, the Nicaragua Transit Com- 
pany having agreed to give bonds as security for the legal 
character of the vessel. 





FinuipusterInc aT New Orieans.—Private 
letters, received at Washington from New Orleans, report 
that Col. Grant has over one thousand men enlisted, all 
fully armed, for an expedition to Nicaragua, One hundred 
of the men were to leave that city on the schooner General 
Scoté, which vessel had been fitted up for their reception, 
and was advertised to leave the new basin on Tuesday 
morning, December 18th, at 10 o'clock. It was expected 
that three hundred men would sail in the steamer Prome- 
thews on the 26th for Punta Arenas, all of them bound for 
Walker's headquarters, but the party might be delayed un- 
til the next steamer, as no news had been received from 
French, or any positive and reliable information as to the 
course of our Government been made public at New Or- 
leans. The party do not go armed, Many of them are 
men of means and influence. 

Great Sart Laxe.—We have the Deseret 
News up to Oct. 81, with intelligence from Great Salt Lake, 
The Saints, it would seem, continue in the even tenor of 
their way, and appear to have little to trouble them, with 
the exception of the failure of the wheat crop, about which, 
however, they do not complain very loudly; the want of 
regularity in the mails, which appears to irritate them more 
than anything else; and difficulties at times with the neigh- 
boring Indians. The Mews says: Buildings and improve- 
ments of various -kinds are constantly and rapidly being 


_ made; hence our citizens are so busy, peaceful and happy, 


that they furnish no ‘spicy items with which to swell our 
columns, and we sincerely trust that they may always so 
remain. Maj, R. T. Burton, with a detachement of Life 
Guards, returned to Salt Lake City on the 26th of October, 


_ from an expedition to Fort Supply and the country adja- 
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cent, undertaken in compliance with orders to inquire into 
and suppress the hostility lately manifested by a few Snakes 
in that quarter. Maj. Burton reported all quiet, and the 
existence of friendly feellngs on the part of the Indians 
whom he saw. The detachment met with no difficulty or 
accident. We have an account of the murder of the three 











Mormons by the Utah Indians, in the endeavor to recover 
some cattle which the latter had driven off. The market 
was well supplied with large stocks of goods, and more 
were coming. 

Cask or Mrs. Gatses.—The Supreme Court 
of New Orleans have given their decision in the matter of 
Myra Clark Gaines on the application to allow the olo- 
graphic will of her father, Daniel Clarke, made in 1813, to 
be probated, which will constitute Mrs. Gaines the univer- 
sal legatee of her father—and Delachaise and Delacroix his 
executors. The decision of the Supreme Court is a reversal 
of the decision of the Second District Court, and decrees 
that the will of 1818 shall be probated, and that Mrs. Gaines 
be put in possession of the property bequeathed to her by 
her father. The question of jurisdiction in the matter was 
promptly decided by the Court, which holds that it has full 
jurisdiction in the matter. 

Birtus in MAssacuusnrts.—A remarkable fact 
contained in the abstract of births in Massachusetts in 1854, 
{says the Bos'on Transcript, is the great increase of chil- 
dren of foreign parents. Of the 32,000 born, but 16,470 wero 
of American parents, while 15,000 were of parents, one or 
both foreigners—and the inerease from foreign parents was 
more than twice what it was from native parents. 

MoNUMENT To THE PiiGRims..—A monument is 
soon to be erected to the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
and their landing on “The stern and rock-bound coast.” 
The monument is to consist of a colossal figure of Faith, 
pointing to the skies, and holding a Bible under the left 
arm. The figure will be of granite, 70 feet high, and sup- 
ported by a pedestal 80 feet high, making in all a noble and 
unsurpassed monument of 159 feet. 

RestGnation.—Judge Stuart, tried and acquit- 
ted of bribery in New York recently, has resigned. 

JupiciAL APPOINTMENT.—-Gov. Clark has con- 
ferred honor on himself and a great benefit on the metro- 
polis by appointing Erisma S. Capron to the office of City 
Judge, vacated by the resignation of Sidney H Stuart. Mr. 
Capron is a man of unblemished character and the best 
qualifications for the place. He is now some fifty years of 
age, and passed more than twenty years of his professional 
earcer in Herkimer County, where he held a high place as 
a criminal lawyer, being often engaged in the trial of capital 
causes. Though a decided Republican in sentiment, he is 
free from all entangling alliances in politics, and is under 
partisan obligations to nobody. The public may expect from 
him—what is so greatly needed in this city—a perfectly fear- 
less as well as impartial administration of the duties of this 
most important station. When such a man takes his seat 
upon the bench, it is an occasion of satisfaction on the part 
of all good citizens. 

THe Escarep Novicr.—We see announced the 
marriage of Miss Josephine Bunkley to a Mr. Solomon An- 
drews, of Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Fanny Fern Marrtep.—The marriage of the 
far-famed Fanny Fern [Mrs, Sara Payson Eldredge] to Mr. 
James Parton of this city, took place Jast Saturday. 

Deatu oF RopertT Scuuyier.—-A private Iet- 
ter from Paris announces the death of Robert Schuyler, the 
railroad swindler, at Genoa, Noy. 15th, where he had lived 
for some time with his family in strict incognito. The let- 
ter says “his collossal frauds had not enriched him, but for 
his subsistence he received the necessary sums from Amer- 
ica. Fora long time the place of his residence would have 
been unknown, but that many persons high in railroad po- 


*sitions, especially in that of the New Haven Road, were in- 


terested in seeing him, and finding him, silent as he was. 
From the time he left, his health went on declining, and he 
died heart-broken.” The truth of this statement is doubted. 
Mr. Schuyler may have reasons for spreading the report of 
his own death, 


Deato or Nic Dean.—Nicholas Dean, 
Esq , died at his re’ this city, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. He ha: ous times rendered important 


public services, and has long been universally respected for 
his probity and other sterling qualities. As President of the 
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Croton Aqueduct Board, he discharged his duties with re. 
markable efficiency and fidelity. More recently, he held the 
oflice of President in the Harlem Railroad Company. 


FOREIGN, 


Tue Eastern War.—Since our last record we 
have advices that Count Valentine Esterhazy has gone from 
Vienna to St. Petersburg as the bearer of new propositions 
of peace, invented by Austria and assented to by both France 
and England. The terms thus submitted to the Czar are: 
1. The Black Sea to be closed eRe war vessels of all na- 
tions, Russian, Turkish and other. 2. A general protection 
of the great Powers over the A as of Turkey. 8. The 
free navigation of the Dannbe to be secured. 4. The fort- 
resses of Bomarsuand and Sebastopol not to be rebuilt. The 
Czar is to have a fortnight to consider these proposals; if he 
rejects them there will be an end of negotiations till after 
the next campaign, fh which there is a vague, but we dare 
Say most fallacious, notion that Austria will take some part. 
If he accepts, a new Conference will take place at Dresden 
or Munich. There is not much reason to believe that Count 
Esterhazy will have to wait for his answer, or that it will be 
other than a flat negative. Russia is not yet sufficiently hu- 
miliated to accept such terms. No accounts have yet been 
received as to the impression produced on the Russian Ca- 
binet by the communication of which Count Esterhazy was 
the bearer. Count Esterhazy has had an interview with 
Count Nesselrote; the subject discussed was the attitude of 
Austria. Col. M: anteutfel has arrived in Vienna, and pre- 
seuted the King of Prussia’s authograph letter to the Aus- 
trian Emperor. Its contents have not transpired. Our mail 
advices state that the progress of the peace negotiations that 
are going on does not yet indicate much probability of sue- 
cess, Count Esterhazy reached St. Petersburg on the 26th, 
and the next day laid the propositions before the Russian 
cabinet. On the 28th, Count Buol communicated to Prince 
Gortschakoff, at Vienna, the terms on which the Western 
Powers would assent to peace, and stated that those terms 
were approved by Austria. Russia has made known, in 
Nesselrode’s circular, her willingness to treat for the neu- 
tralization of the Black Sea, “ That Turkey’s right to close 
the Straits be maintained ; that no ships of war be admitted 
in the Black Sea, excepting those of Russia and Turkey ; 
that the number of ships to be so maintained be mutually 
arranged by Russia and Turkey ; and that it be ratified by 
direct special treaty between these two Powers, without the 
interference of other nations.” This interpretation the Al- 
lies consider to be inadmissible. It is expected that Russia 
will absolutely refuse to assent to the requirement of “ ces- 
sion of territory” to keep open the Danube. By the phrase 

“cession of so much territory as is necessary to secure to all 
nations the free navigation of the Danube,” is meant the 
cession of that part of Bessarabia which lies between the 
fortress of Chotqu on the north, Salt Lake Sasyk on the 
south, and the river Pruth on the west. Three weeks from 
the day of delivery is the time allowed for consideration. 
Correspondence to the 11th mentions that the banks of the 
Tchernaya were still flooded, at that date. The Russians 
had made an appearance on the heights of Ourkousta, and 
showed some manifestations of an intention to attack the 
French positions in the Baidar valley, with the view of re- 
stricting the ground covered by the Allied outposts, which 
now affords fuel to the army and food for the cattle. As the 
French have retired in presence of winter, the Russians have 
thrown forward their advanced posts at Koluluz and Markal 
to the northeast,and from Aitodar and Ozembash to the 
north of Baidar. The Russians continue to fire steadily from 
the north side of Sebastopol, but English correspondence 
says little damage is done. The Allies have ceased to return 
the fire. The roads are so bad that the conveyance of hut- 
ting materials to the front is suspended, andif not resumed, 
several thousand men must pass the winter under canvas, 
All the British cavalry have now arrived from the Crimea 
at Scutari and Ismed. Latest dates from Constantinople, 
14th, say that recent storms in the Black Sea had caused 
considerable damage to shipping. Active hostilities had 
ceased in the Crimea. At Odessa, Cherson, and Perekop, 
from 15 to 20 degrees of cold had been experienced. Com- 
munication with Simpheropol was interrupted by snow, A 
private letter mentions a report (doubtful) that the docks of 
Sebastopol were to be blown up on the 9th. 


existing limits of Sweden against Russian aggression. As 





TREATY WITH Swepren.—A treaty has been en- 
tered into between the Allies and Sweden, guaranteeing the 








Russia does not at present threaten Sweden, this ill-timed 
treaty may be viewed by Russia as an intentional insult and 
2 cause for the rejection of the peace proposals. The terms 
of the treaty are very stringent. It is declared that the 
treaty is concluded to prevent every complication of a na- 
ture to trouble the balance of power in Europe. By article 
1st the King of Sweden engages himself not to cede to 
Russia, nor to exchange with her, nor allow her to occupy 
any portion of the territory belonging to the crown of Swe- 
den and Norway. He engages moreover not to cede to 
Russ a any right of pasturage or fishing ground, or of any 
other nature whatsoever of the said territories, or of the 
coast of Sweden and Norway, and to reject any pretension 
Russia might raise to establish the existence of any of the 
above-named rights. In case Russia should make any pro- 
position to the King of Sweden, or any demand witha view 
to obtain either the cession or exchange of any portion 
whatever of the territory belonging to the Crowns of Swe- 
den and Norway, be it permission to occupy certain points 
of said territory or the cession of fishing or pasturage 
rights, cr of any other in these same territories or on the 
coast of Sweden and Norway, the King of Sweden engages 
to communicate immediately such proposition to the Em- 
peror of France and Queen of England; and they engage to 
provide Sweden with sufficient naval and military forces, 
with those of Sweden, to resist the claims or aggressions of 
Russia. The nature, the importance, and the destination of 
the forces in question shall, the case occurring, be decided 
by a common agreement between the three Powers. 


Case or Porsoninc.—A most extraordinary case 
of poisoning occupies considerable space in public attention. 
The circumstances are briefly these: Dr. William Palmer, 
% surgeon, but who made betting his profession, in other 
words a “sporting man,” was in company with a gentle- 
man named Cooke. at Rugeley, Staffordshire, settling up 
some gambling accounts, when Cooke, who had just drunk 
@ glass of liquor, suddenly became sick and exclaimed that 
Palmer had poisoned him, Cooke died next day, and Pal- 
mer was arrested A discovery that Palmer was indebted a 
yarge sum to Cooke confirmed the suspicion against him, 
and it was then remembered that his [Palmer's] wife had 
died suddenly of symptoms similar to those that had car- 
ried off Cooke. This led to further inquiry, when the as- 
tounding fact came gradually out that sixteen persons, all 
immediately connected with Palmer, had died suddenly 
within a short time, and that on the lives of some of these 
persons he had effected insurances, while with others he had 
betting transactions. The most astounding incident of these 
developments is that Lord George Bentinek [who, it will be 
remembered, died Suddenly} had transactions with Palmer, 
and it is now believed he was poisoned! The corpses of 
some of the supposed victims have been exhumed and sub- 
mitted to chemical research for traces of poison. Strych- 
nine or some other vegetable preparation is supposed to 
have been the means employed. It is somewhat curious 
that the accused had a fast horse that figured conspicuously 
in his turf speculations and bore the name of “Strychnine.” 

Sir Joun Franxiiy.—An interesting revelation 
of the fate of the intrepid Arctic navigator, Sir John Frank- 
lin, whose exploits and sufferings have rendered his name 
famous throughout the world, has been just made by the re- 
turn of the expedition sent out by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in 1854, under the command of James Green Stuart. 
a chief trader of the Hudson's Bay Company, to explore the 
region where it was supposed the remains of Sir John and 
his companions were to be found. The exploring party, 
after enduring the rigors of the extreme northern latitudes 
with incredible courage, succeeded in reaching Montreal Is- 
land. Here they met with Esquimaux, who corroborated 
the reports of Dr. Rae, and commenced exploring the Island, 
and on the main land, between 6) deg. and 69 deg, North 
latitude. At last they found snow shoes, known to be of 
English make, with the name of Dr. Stanley, who was sur- 
geon of Sir John Franklin’s ship, the Evedws, cut in them 
by a knife. Afterwards they found on the same island, a 
boat belonging to the Franklin Expedition, with the name 

Terror still distinctly visible. A piece of this boat, con- 
taining this name, was brought along with him by Mr, 
Stewart. Among the Esquimaux we found iron kettles cor- 
responding in shape and size with those furnished the 
Franklin Expedition, and bearing the mark of the British 
Government. Other articles, known to have belonged to 
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the Expedition, were obtained from the Esquimaux, and 
brought by the party for deposit with the British Govern- 
ment. No bodies, however, were found, nor traces of any, 
The report of the Esquimaux was, that one man died on 
Montreal Island, and that the balance of the party wandered 
on the beach of the main land opposite, until, worn out by 
fatigue and starvation, they, one by one, laid themselves 
down and died too, The Esquimaux reported further that 
Indians far to the north of them, who had seen the ships 
of Franklin's party, and visited them, stated that they had 
both been crushed between the icebergs. Mr. Stewart took 
especial pains to ascertain whether the party had come to 
their death by fair means or foul; but to every inquiry, the 
Exquimaux protested that they had died of starvation. 
Coincident with the above, the English discovery ship 
Resolute, one of the vessels composing Sir Edward Belcher’s 
squadron, sent out in search of Sir John Franklin, and 
which, having become locked in the Polar ice, was aban- 
doned by that officer, has arrived at New London. She 
was fallen in with by an American whaler, the captain of 
which took possession of her. Her value is estimated at 
one hundred thousand dollars. Captain Belcher was tried 
by court martial at his own solicitation, for abandoning 
his ship; and although not censured for his conduct, the 
tribunal to which he appealed, after a patient investiga- 
tion, did not justify it. 


Witerary Wottees. 


AN Essay on Party, Showing its Uses, its Abuses, 
and its Natural Dissolution ; also some Results of its Past 
Action in the United States, and some Questions which 
invite its Action in the Near Future. By Philip C. 
Friese, author of “An Essay on Wages; or, a Working- 
man’s Tariff... 12mo. Price, prepaid by mail, 25 cents. 
New York: Fowier anp WE LL1s, publishers. 


In his preface the auther says: 

“Many good men and lovers of their country think that 
they see in the action of political parties a rising tide of evil 
which threatens to overwhelm the land in a fearful flood of 
appalling wickedness. It is fit that the grounds of this view 
should be thoroughly searched; the true advantages and the 
real evils of party should be held up together. It should be 
shown what praiseworthy ends may be accomplished by 
party for the benefit of the commonwealth. It should also 
be made clear how far a good man, in his endeavours to fur- 
ther the general welfare, can go with party, and at what 
point higher duties call upon him to stop. Men can then 
judge for what ends they may band themselves as a party, 
what means they may employ to strengthen the ties which 
bind them, and when they should cut these ties, as unwor- 
thy bonds, asunder. 

The practical importance to every man of acting wisely 
in regard to his connection with party, should also be exhi- 
bited by pointing out what great questions and interests 
have already been decisively acted on by party, and what 
will probably be subjected to its action in the near future. 

Lt will be the object of this essay to follow out briefly this 
course of inquiry.” 

The author discusses, in an able and lucid manner, the 
uses, abuses, and dissolution of party, past action, and the 
transition of the old to new parties. He also dissects secret 
political associations, opposition to foreigners and Roman 
Catholics, protection of American wages from foreign com- 
petition, negro slavery, secular education, scientific investi- 
gation, invention, discovery, prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks, amendments to the national Constitution, 
etc., etc. Those who have read Mr. Friese’s previous essays 
will need no assurance from us that the present is well done. 
He entirely removes the cause of much apprehension in re- 
gard to political parties and other combinations, in which 
every republican citizen will be interested. 

THe AmeRICAN PHonetTic Dictronary.—This 
great work is regarded with general favor by the Press. 
The following is from the Boston Atlas: 

“We are persuaded that the work will be of great aah 
to the scholar, as a guide to onunciation, and that 
it is destined to exercise an influence hereafter 
upon the English language. ly of the work consists 
of a full vocabulary of the language spelled and arranged 


| in the usual manner, generally according to Worcester’s or- 
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thography, while each word is followed by the Phonetic 
pronunciation, and a concise, yet comprehensive and exact 
definition, also printed in the Phonetic alphabet. This al- 
phabet consists of forty-three letters, each representing one 
of the distinct and primary sounds of the language, so that, 
the alphabet once learned, the prenunciation follows, as a 
matter of course. The Phonetic system will, probably, in 
the couse of time, be adopted in pronouncing dictionaries, 
if nowhere else. As an aid to foreigners who are endeayor- 
ing to master the intricacies of our needlessly difficult lan- 
guage, the work cannot be too highly recommended, and for 
this reason it commends itself especially to missionaries and 
missionary societies. The General Introduction, by Mr. A. 
J. Ellis, B.A., an eminent English scholar, and the appended 
vocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Scripture proper names, 
with their correct pronunciations, are especially valuable.” 

This book will be sent by miail, prepaid, for $3.75. Ad- 
dress, FowLer AND We Ls, New York. 

THE Warer-Cure Journal for January con- 
tains: A New Year's Address, by Dr. Trall; Electro-Chem- 
ical Baths, with engraved illustrations; Dr. Shew and his 
Mantle; Water a Therapeutic Agent; “I can’t Deny My- 
self;” Eating and Breathing, with Physiological engraved 
Illustrations; Hygienic Agents ws. Drugs; Benevolent 
Wealthy Men; Yellow Fever vs. Hydropathy; Topics ef 
the Month; Personal Experience ; Miscellany ; Moral Cour- 
age; The Frozen Dead; An Indian Breakfast; Early Ris- 
ing; The Valley of the Nile; The Thoughts of Youth, ete. 
Published monthly at $1a year, by FowLur anp WELLs, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Warer-CureE ALMANAC For 1856—Con- 
tains the Processes of Water-Cure Explained, with engraved 
illustrations—Water-Cure in Surgery—Ague—Drugs and 
Rheumatism—Proper Food—Shaving—Superstition in Me- 
dicines—One Man’s Meat Another's Poison—Felon—Harts- 
horn—Exercise, a Restorative—Leeching—Nature always 
True—Nurses—The Philosophy of Living—Golden Rule in 
Diet, &c., 48 pages, price 6 cents a copy, or 25 copies for $1. 
Published by FOWLER anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New 
York, 

THE PuystoLocy or MARRIAGE. 

By an old Physician. 

In noticing this work, the Georgia Citizen, edited by a 
distinguished physician, says: “ With many of the views of 
the author we concur fully, but there are other points on 
which we think he is witra. His remedies for some of the 
evils of wedded life, it strikes us, are impracticable, or if 
carried out, would produce a worse state of things than 
that sought to be remedied. The difficulty arises from ill- 
assorted matches—the coming together of parties in wed- 
lock, whose temperaments differ as widely as the poles. If 
the ‘old Physician’ had called in Phrenology to the aid of 
his Physiology, we think he might have discovered that 
«an ounce of prevention, is better than a pound of cure.’ 
Nevertheless, for the valuable truths suggested in this work, 
it is well worthy of the attentive perusal of married people, 
or those contemplating a conjugal union.” 

Notwithstanding the incompleteness which the Citizen 
points out, the book willdo much good. But why not give 
us the name of the author? For sale at this office. Price 63c. 
Tue Economy oF Foon; or, What Shall We Eat. 

Being Useful Lessons for Rich and Poor, Including the 


One Vol., 12mo. 


Story of One Dime a Day, showing How ’twas Earned ; 


and How ‘twas Spent; and How Five Mouths it Fed. By 
Solon Robinson. New York: Fowler and Wells, pub- 
lishers, 8098 Broadway. Price, prepaid 12} cents. 


This is a book for the million. It is full of instruction, of 
the most valuable kind, It is good for rich and poor; 
though it was written for thg latter, by one of much expe. 
rience in the matter he writes about, and whose articles upon 
the subject of food, as published in the New York Tribune, 
are among the most popular of the things printed in that 
journal, 

A portion of these articles are embodied in this book, 
which is printed in this compact form for preservation, and 
to give them a still wider circulaiian, that they may do still 
more good. 

As publishers of some experience, we earnestly commend 
these lessons in economy to every family in America. We 
are far more anxious for their wide-spread circulation than 
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we are for any profits of publication; and where we are as- 
sured that the book is purchased for gratuitous circulation, 
it will be sold at cost; and to all who purchase for retail, 
we shal! give it for an unusual small profit, because we 
want it spread abroad for the good it will do the reader, 
more than the publishers or author. 

The suggestion at the end of the first article, as to how a 
Dime can be profitably spent, is worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of all dispensers of charity. Readit. Read the 
book, and reflect upon its contents. 


Piusiness, 


Hints on Corresponpence.—If the following 
suggestions were strictly obeyed by letter-writers, there 
would hardly be any necessity for a dead-letter office : Al- 
Ways put a stamp on your envelope, at the top of the right- 
hand corner. At the head of your letters, on the right hand, 
put the name of your post-office, county and State in full, 
with the day of the month underneath. ‘Write as concisely 
as possible, as if you were speaking; and do not revert 
three or four times to one circumstance, but finish up as 
you go on. The superscription and the subscription should 
alike be in accordance with the tone of the communication, 
and the domestic or social relation of those between whom 
it passes. Let your signatures be written plainly, and never 
cross your letters as long as paper can be procured at its 
present cheap rate. If writing to a stranger for information, 
or on your own business, do not fail to enclose a stamp 
Give to titled persons their proper directions. Always use 
a full sheet of paper—not a piece—and never suffer a letter 
to go out of your hands which looks unclean, or is folded or 
directed in a bungling and unworkman-like style. 
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GRAVEL-WALL Buitpers WANTED.—Several ap- 
plications have been made to this office for competent men 
to superintend the erection of gravel-wall buildings in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Gentlemen who have had experience in this, and can give 
suitable references, will do well to announce the fact by ad- 
vertisement through this JourNAL, 

Covers FOR THE JOURNALS.—W. D. R., Buffalo, 
N.Y. Yes. We have nice cheap covers for the WaTER- 
Curr JourNAL and the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, which 
we will send, prepaid by mail, for 25 cents each. The coy- 
ers will serve to keep the Journals clean and smooth,and at 
the end of the year, to bind them, for permanent use. In 
this way, they may be preserved for future generations. 
We have covers for 1854-5 and 6. Address the publishers 
of the JouRNAL. 

Important Lecturres.—A Chicago paper, refer- 
ring toacourse of lectures récently delivered in that city, 
says :—‘‘ No man or woman, either married or unmarried, 
can listen to Mr, Fowler for fifteen minutes without having 
impressed on the mind some clear and practical truth. For 
the development of character and practical advice on mental 
and physical improvement, Mr Fowler is consulted daily. 
We caniidly express our conviction that to many persons 
suffering from peculiar causes, such a consultation is more 
valuable than a whole year’s medical treatment,” 

PHRENOLOGY IN CHERRY VaLiEy, N. Y.—We 

notice, through the Cooperstown papers, that Professor Gib- 
bons proposes to give a course of lectures on phrenology to 
the citizens of that village. We are pleased to learn that 
our friend, Gibbons, is still among the living and moving, 
and we hope to see his clever face among his Cherry Valley 
friends ere long.——Cherry Valley Gazette. 
- The interest awakened in phrenology by Mr. Gibbons, 
throughout the counties he has visited, will continue to in- 
crease, until every thinking individual who hears him 
adopts and dives up to its principles. 

AN Otp Inp1an Sxui_u.—We have the pleasure 
to acknowledge the receipt of a valuable accession to our 
phrenological cabinet of a very old Indian skull, recently 
found in Stark county, Indiana, and presented by Mr. Gr1- 
pert B. Horouxiss, of Waterbury, Connecticut. The skull 
is evidently that of a middle-aged woman, who inherited 
her disposition from the maternal side. It is very wide at 
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the base, indicating executiveness and strong affections * 
quite deficient in self-esteem, but fully devoloped in vener- 
ation, all leading characteristics of the female Indian. We 
have placed the skull in a conspicuous place in our Free 
Exhibition Rooms, where it will be preserved, and may at 
all times be seen. We are always happy to obtain valuable 
specimens to aid the student in his study of character. 


atiscellang. 


PARENTAL IMPRESSIBILITY. 








[In giving place to the following correspondence, we wish 
it understood that the writers are alone responsible. We 
neither accept or reject the doctrine set forth, but simply 
present the subject to our readers, and submit it to the con- 
sideration of scientific men. We may discuss it at another 
time.—Ebs. ] 

To Dr. J. B. Dops:—Dear Sir: In your volume of lec- 
tures on the “Philosophy of Electrical Psychology,” de- 
livered at the capitol, in Washington, in February, 1850, by 
request of Clay, Webster, and others of the United States 
Senate, I perceive that in your last lecture you argue the 
subject of GENETOLOGY Or HUMAN BEAUTY, and endeavor to 
show how our race may be born into existence with just 
such lineaments of form as mothers may desire, provided 
they follow your directions. Your argument, though novel, 
is apparently rational, and should be read by every woman 
in the world. 

It seems to me, however, that your position must encoun- 
ter the following difficulty, which I should be happy to 
have you remove. It is this: Suppose a woman should 
strictly follow your directions by placing her mind upon 
some beautiful, well-developed, and talented man or his 

icture, under the expectation that her offspring would bea 

oy, but should prove to be a gird, would not this be a fe- 
male body with a male head ? sr under the expectation that 
it would be a girl, suppose she place her mind upon some 
beautiful, well-formed, and talented woman or her picture, 
as you direct, and it should prove to be a boy, would it not 
be a male body with a female head? Your early attention 
to these seeming difficulties is respectfully solicited by 

AN INQUIRER. 

Repiy.—Messrs. Epitors: The above letter was left in 
your store for my perusal. I am not inthe habit of answer- 
ing anonymous communications, but as the above is impor- 
tant, and concerns a work of mine, which has had a very ex- 
tensive circulation in this country and England, I will no- 
tice the objection presented, and show, that plausible as it 
may appear, it has, in reality, no force against my position. 

How often, for instance, do we see the daughter in form 
and features strongly resemble the father. Butis it a jfe- 
male body with a male head? Certainly not. Thoughshe 
bears the softened image of the father, yet she is womanin 
form and soul. And, on the other hand, how often do we 
seo the son in form and feature strongly resemble the mo- 
ther? But is it a male body with a female head? It is 
not. True, he is the image of the mother, but has become 
the hardy, full developed man in form and soul. Indeed, 
the impression of the mother on her unborn child has noth- 
ing to do as regards changing the usual stature, or relative 
size of the male and female, or determining the sex of 
either. Hence the objection is fully answered, and I might 
here drop the subject. 

But as the reader may desire to learn more of my views 
in relation to sex, or the cause of the male and female pro- 
duction, I will notice this point, though it does not belong 
directly to the subject of inquiry above considered. Ac- 
cording as the Creator has constituted things, he has made 
the sex itself depend upon circumstances different from the 
laws that govern the physical development of the body. 
He has made the sew depend phrenoiogically upon the 
greater exertion or amount of power at the time of concep- 
tion. If the most power is exerted at that instant by the 
male, it will be a girl. Ifthe most isexerted by the female 
it will be a boy. Nature seems to reverse herself in these 
operations. 

As the cause of the production of sex has been a source of 
much speculation among physicians and physiologists, and 
as they have left it robed in the same darkness in which 
they found it, they will pardon me for haying also stated my 

interesting subject, and in these views 
we perceive th arbitrary act of God that deter- 
mines whether rive existence to a male or a female. 
He has so constituted our natures as to make it depend 
wholly upon the amative power, or upon the relative 
amount of amative power exerted at the time of concep- 
tion. If it be asked, what proof is there of this position ? 
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I answer facts scattered through the vista of ages, from 
the earliest periods to the present moment. 

Take, for instance, a healthy, thick-set, and full-blooded 
man, of a nervous, sanguine temperament—one who has 
large amativeness; let his wife be of slender form, long 
neck, and of small amative propensities, and the children 
will be perhaps all girls. Reverse this in the husband and 
wife, and the children will be all boys. . I grant that every 
general rule may have someexceptions. It may not always 
depend upon superior amativeness. Why did Jacob have 
twelve sons? Because he had them by four women—Ra- 
chel, Leah and their two handmaids. Why did David, So- 
lomon and the patriarchs have so many sons? Because 
they had so many wives, that the woman at the time of con- 
ception produced the greater impression and it was a boy. 
Once more, Why do old men, who at seventy-five or eighty 
marry young healthy women, almost invariably have boys? 
Answer, for the same reason already given. The greater 
impression at the time of conception reverses the sex. The 
man produces the female, and the woman produces the 
male by the greater impression. Hence the sons are apt to 
favor the mother, and the daughters the father. There can 
be no great son unless he has a great mother. Thus God 
has ordained, and we bow to his mandate. 

I am well aware that the author of the “ Vestiges of 
Creation™ contends that the female is produced by a partial 
arrest of the progress of development in feetus, and refers 
to bees as an instance in proof of his assumed position. 
This I consider an error, even though advanced by so learn- 
ed an author, and adopted by others of less talent. On this 
principle, all creatures are conceived neuter gender, and a 
partial arrest in their development produces the female; and 
the full and uninterrupted development produces the male. 
A wise man may utter folly, but this cannot alter or even 
disturb the infinite harmony of God's universe. 

Joun Bovee Dons. 

THe PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS IN LEGISLATURE. 
—In early times, when Illinois was struggling into exist- 
ence, the phrenological organs met in council to enact laws. 

The first thing was to enroll their names—which were: 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Adhesiveness, &c., in 
all 87, presenting a group of seeming contradictions in sen- 
timents, desires and actions, 

The names being all enrolled, the next business was the 
election of a president, and Firmness, Destructiveness, Or- 
der and Conscientiousness were nominated. On the first 
ballot Conscientiousness got but one yote and withdrew 
from the contest, Firmness had 15, Order 5, and Destruc- 
tiveness 17. There being no choice, another ballot was 
held, which resulted in the election of Destructivencss by 
a large majority. Eventuality was made secretary, and Or- 
der, sergeant-at-arms, whereupon, the House being ready 
for business, 

CoNSTRUCTIVENESS presented several bills prepared for the 
occasion, which were referred to a committee. 

LANGUAGE stated, in behalf of Hventuality, that several 
murders had been committed in the State. 

CavsaLity urged that some measure should be adopted to 
stop these crimes, 

All agreeing therein, it was referred to the committee of 
the whole House, which reported a bill to authorize capital 
punishment for the crime of murder. 

The question being on the passage of the bill, 

BENEVOLENCE took the floor in opposition. Said he, “I 
am against the bill. I want to stop crime; but it is cruel to 
punish so severely, and milder measures will succeed as 
well.” 

Said ComBativensss, “ be prompt and decisive. No time 
now to think of mildness. Hang them.” 

CAUTIOUSNESS came up next and timidly, suggested that 
haste should be avoided, for whatever was done could not 
well beundone, “Let us reflect well,” said he. “Iam not 
decided yct.” 

DesrrucrivEness, being President, could take no part in 
debate, but seemed very uneasy. 

SrcrETIvENEsS urged that if the bill became a law the ex- 
ecutions should be private, 

CoNSCIENTIOUSNESS arose to speak, but the President 
seated him with a blow of the gavel. 

VENERATION tried to make a few remarks, but the hisses 
of the leading members soon settled him. 

Firmness rose and said, “I can keep people straight with- 
out hanging them. If Self-Esteem will help me we can 
govern them.” 

Cavusatity suggested thst the combined and harmonious 
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influence of all the members present would govern even 
wild beasts without any punishment, but he was quieted 
by the President before proceeding further. 

Cautiousnes3 moved to postpone the matter for one week, 
but Firmness, Self Esteem and Combativeness were all 
against it, and the motion was withdrawn. 

ConscIENTIOUSNESS again tried to speak, but finding the 
majority against him, desisted. 

At length, after much discussion, a perfect storm arose. _ 

CoMBATIVENESS moved to take the vote. Cautiousness 
opposed, but was quieted by the Chair. 

The motion of ComBatrveNess being carried, 

Orver ca led for the ayes and noes, and the result was as 
follows: 

For the bill authorizing capital punishment :—Combative- 
ness, Secretiveness, Adhesiveness, Amativeness, Alimentive- 
ness, Inhabitiveness, Individuality, Firmness, Size, Self-Es- 
teem, Weight—11. 

Against the bill:—Benevolence, Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, Marvelousness, Firmness, Causality, Comparison, 
Order, Ideality, Constructiveness and Hope. - 11, 

Other members being absent, and the vote a tie, it devolv- 
ed upon the President (Destructiveness) to give the casting 
vote. 

He raised in his chair, while anger flushed his cheek; 
shook his head with tremulous excitement, which indicated 
volcanic passion, and raising his clenched fists, swore an 
awful oath, and said, “I vote in favor of the bill. Let them 
hang.” 

IDEALITY called for his credentials and went home. 

CoNSOInNTIOUSN=Z33 entered a protest, but the President 


_ directed the Sergeant-at-Arms to remove him from the hall, 










since which time conscientiousness has never attended a 
session of the Illinois Legislature. 

BENEVOLENCE retained his position, but promised never 
again to interfere with the wishes of the chairman. 

VENERATION took sick and died, but the House would not 
attend his funeral a3 is common in civilized communities. 
Spirituality alone attended as chief mourner, and may still 
be seen wandering around the grave of his friend, but never 
more enters the Legislative hall. 


“ Hope dropped her heavenly eye, 
And lost her glorious smile.” 


Firmness said, “I protested against it, but now it is the 
law, and I intend that it shall be faithfully carried out.” 

ApproBATIVeNess returned from his absence, and asked 
leave to record his vote on the popular side of the question, 
which was granted. 

CAUTIOUSNESS got nervous, and has never since entirely 
regained his presence of mind. 

CONSTRUCTIVENESS went to work to get into the good 
graces of the dominant party. 

Ogrprr was soon expelled for being contentious abont dis- 
cipline, and Destructiveness, Combativeness, Alimentive- 
ness, Secretiveness and Sel/-Hsteem are the ruling mem- 
bers, holding the balance of power on every question sub- 
mitted. Whenever a new member is admitted, the chair- 
man notifies him to “cave in” forthwith or he will find no 
mercy. Thus the Legislative Hall continues to this day a 
scene of contention, wrangling, abuse, drunkenness and de- 
bauchery. 


Westchester, Iu. A. G. B. 


ArcuiTrctur®.—Coldenham, Orange County, 
N. Y. Messrs. FowLer anpD WeELrs: Old Orange is 
not without an experiment in the ‘‘gravel wall” line. My 
residence, which is of stone, required a wing to be added to 
the south end of such size as to admit of four rooms, the 
wing to consist of two stories. The octagon plan offered 
the shortest line of roof connection with the gable-wall to 
which it was necessary to be joined, and was adopted for the 
front only, the rear being determined by previous improve- 
ments required to be square, I was induced to adopt your 
truly novel and economical principle of “gravel wall” by 
your Journals, by your “ Home for All,” and especially by 
visiting your novel and commodious quarters in Fishkill, 
which illustrated so well your theory, and proceeded to put 
up a structure, which for its facility of construction, its 
beauty and its remarkable economy is well entitled to the 
attention of such as contemplate building. Thus I would 
add my testimony in favor of your new method of architec- 
ture illustrated in your “ Home for All” as a practical reali- 
ty of great value, while, as a theory, it is, iu fact, not with- 
out great interest. Ideem it, however, important to caution 
your numerous readers of the importance of using stone or 
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brick in the foundation, and leaving a water-table in the us- 
ual way, thus preventing the contact of the ground with the 
finish covering the concrete wall. Notwithstanding your 
writings are so replete with instructions, and give details in 
a manner So Satisfactory, they have failed to prevent my er- 
ror, an error quite without aremedy. Where I neglected 
the above caution, the frost scaled the walls; where it was 
observed, they are perfect. Thus constructed and coped 
with a projecting roof, these walls are the dryest, the warm- 
est, the cheapest, the most beautiful, and the best known 
among modern methods that bear a title of proportion to 
outlay. As to the finish, there is a wide margin for the ex- 
ercise of economy or liberality. I gaye my walls a true face 
with water lime, and colored with lime, using a trace of in- 
digo (shot size), put on with a trowel. The result is satis- 
factory, resembling marble. Some of the inside finish was 
thus treated. Broken slate was the material used in the 
walls, and pitch and gravel for the roof. Thus I respond to 
your late appeal to patrons to communicate with their edi- 
tor. Excuse any want of brevity. 
RENSSELAER TLOWELL. 


FLATTENED Heaps.—Mr. §. J. McCormick, in 
his Comprehensive Dictionary of the Chinook jargon, in 
speaking of the flattened heads among Indians, says :—‘ Im- 
mediately after birth the infant is laid in an oblong wooden 
trough, by way cradle, with moss under it. The end on 
which the head reposes is raised higher than the rest. A 
padding is then placed on the infant's forehead with a piece 
of cedar bark over it ; it is pressed down by cords which 
pass through holes on each side of the trough. As the 
tightening of the padding, or the pressing of the head to the 
board is gradual, the process is said to be attended with lit- 
tle pain. The appearance of the infant however, while un- 
der it, is shocking. Its little black eyes seem ready to start 
from their sockets; the mouth exhibits all the indication of 
internal convulsion, and it clearly appears that the face is 
gradually undergoing a process of unnatural configuration. 
About a year’s (!) pressure is sufficient to produce the de- 
sired effect. The head is ever after completely flattened; 
and the upper part of it, on the crown, seldom exceeds an 
inch in width. This is deemed a mark of beauty and dis- 
tinction, like small and crippled feet among the Chinese la- 
dies of rank, All their slaves, whom they purchase from 
the neighboring tribes, have round heads, Every child ofa 
slave, if not adopted by a member of the tribe, must be left 
to nature, and therefore grow up with a round head. This 
deformity is, consequently, a mark of their freedom. On 
examining the skulls of these people, medical men have de- 
clared that nothing short of ocular-demonstration could 
have convinced them of the possibility of moulding the hu- 
man ‘head into such a form. 

CurmNeys.—The chimney has been in use five 
centuries. Existing remains prove that perpendicular flues 
were constructed in England as far back as the 12th century. 
In drawings of the time of Henry ILI., chimneys of a cylin- 
drical form, are represented as rising considerably higher 
than the roof, and orders to raise the chimneys of the king's 
houses were frequent in that reign. Nevertheless it was 
still the general custom, even in the 14th century, to retain 
the hearth in the middle of the room, When the wood was 
fairly ignited, the smoke wou'd not be great, and the cen- 
tral position of the fire was favorable to the radiation of heat, 
This method of warming the hall was continued long after 
fire-places with chimneys had been erected in smaller apart- 
ments. By the reign of Elizabeth the advantages of the 
new system was so well appreciated, that ladies in their vi- 
sits to their friends, if they could not be accommodated with 
rooms with chimneys, were frequently sent out to other 
houses, where they could enjoy the luxury.—London 
Quarterly Review, 

Sucar cane is planted in rows about six feet 
apart. Cuttings of the cane are used as seed, sprouts shoot- 
ing forth at each joint when planted. They are so planted, 
side by side, as to leave a joint of the cane every six inches. 
Three crops are gathered, in as many successive years, be- 
fore the field needs to be replante: ne of the second 
crop being sweeter than that of ti that of the 
third sweeter than that of the second. and a halt hogs- 
heads of sugar is the usual yield of an acre of land. 

Tus Art or Heattu.—Walking is the best 
possible exercise. Habituate yourself to walking very far. 
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The Europeans yalue themselves on having subdued tLe 
horse to the use of men, but I doubt whether we have not 
lost more than we have gained by the use of this animal. 
No one thing has oecasioned so much degeneracy of the hu- 
man body. An Indian goes on foot nearly as far in a day, 
for a long journey, as an enfeebled white does on his horse, 
and he will tire the best horses. A little walk of half an 
hour in the morning, when you first rise, is advisable. It 
shakes off sleep, and produces other good effects in the ani- 
mal economy. 

Learnine GrammManr.—Mr. Editur: I hev bin 
sendin’ my darter Nancy to scool to a scoolmaster in this 
naborhood. Last Friday I went over to the scool to see 
how Nancy was gettin’ along, and I sees things I didn’t like 
by no means. The scoolmaster was larnin her things intirely 
out of the line of eddyeation, and as I think improper. I 
set a while in the scoolhouse and heerd 1 class say ther les- 
sun. They was a spellen, and I thot spelled quite well ex- 
ceedingly. Then cum our Nancy's time to say her lessun. 
She ‘said it very spry. Iwas shot! and determined she 
should leave that ‘scool. I have heerd that gramer was a 
oncommon fine study, but I dont want enny more gramer 
about my hous. The lessun that Nancy sed was nothin but 
the foolishest kind luy talk; the rediculest luvjtalk you ever 
seed. She got up an the fust wurd she sed was 

I Love! 

I looked rite hard at her for doin so improper but she 

went rite on an sed 

Thou lovest, 

He loves, 
an I reckon you never heerd sich a riggermyrole in your 
life—love, love, love, and nothin but love. She sed one 
time 

I pip Love. 
Says I “who did you love?” Then the scollars laffed, but 
I wasnt to be put off, and I sed “who did yu love, Nancy? 
I want to know right away—who did you love?” The 
scoolmaster, Mister McQuillister, put in and sed he wood 
explane when Nancy finished the lessun, This sorter pacy- 
fide me and Nance went on with awful love talk. It got 
wus and wus every. She sed, 

; I might could or should love. 

I stopped her again and sed I reckon I would see about 
that, and told her to walk out of that house. The scool- 
master tried to interfere but I woodent Jet him say a word, 
He sed Iwas a fool and I nockt him down and made him 
holler in short order. I talkt the strait thing to him. I told 
him Ide show him how heede larn my darter gramer. 

I got the nabers together and we sent Mr, McQuilister off 
in a hurry, and I reckon tharl be no more teechin in thees 
parts soon! If you no of enny rather oldish man in your 
reegen that doant teech gramer, we wood be glad if you 
wood send him. But in the footure we will be very kerful 
how we imploy men. Young scoolmasters wont do, spe- 
cially if they teeches gramer. Its a bad thing for morls, 

Yours till deth, 
Tuomas JEFFERSON SOLE, 


Menta, ALienatTion: — Homicipe.—The Ga- 
zette Médicale de Lyon publishes the following account of 
Jeanne Desroches, who acquired at the time a sad judi- 
cial celebrity, and afterwards died at the Asylum of Anti- 
quaille, after a residence of more than twenty years, 

On Tuesday, June 2d, 1882, Jeanne Desroches, who had 
been married eight years, went from her own dwelling to 
the village where her mother lived. On the way she en- 
tered the honse of a couple named Champart, where there 
were two very young children. She killed one with a 
knife; the child uttered a single cry and died. After this 
murder she ran to her mother's house, found her in the sta- 
ble, gave her a violent blow with a knife, threw her down, 
and killed her with a pickaxe. She entered a neighboring 
house, the widow George's, and struck her also several 
times with the knife. She afterwards went to the house of 
a woman named Dorneron, and diverting her attention, 
darted upon her child, inflicting upon its neck a large 
wound, which was followed by fatal hemorrhage. She also 
tried to murder the woman Dorneron, but her resistance 
was too vigorous. Seeing that she was not able to throw 
her down, she fled to her mother’s house, went into the 
cellar, drew the bung from a cask, and threw into it the 
instrument of so many murders, She was arrested a few 
minutes afterwards, and brought before the assizes of the 
Rhone. Notwithstanding the deposition of Dr. Bottex, this 
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unhappy woman, who had previously given unequivocal 
signs of mental disease, was declared guilty of parricide 
and three premeditated homicides, under extenuating cir- 
cumstances, and condemned to ten years’ hard labor, Soon 
after her commitment, in a paroxysm of fury, she tore off 
the ends of two of her fingers with her teeth. After pass- 
ing about six months in the central house at Montpelier, 
and nine years and a halfin the asylum for the insane of this 
city, she was transferred to the Antiquaille. From 1842 to 
1852 her lucid intervals were more frequent, and one day 
this unfortunate woman related to her physician, with poig- 
nant emotion, even to the minutest details, the events of 
that frightful morning, during which she killed, among 
other persons, her mother, “whom she most loved, after 
her God,” Like all the insane, she regretted, but without 
repentance, since she had acted “in a moment of forgetful- 
ness.” She was in all other respects avery honest and 
highly esteemed woman. 

From 1852 until her death she became gradually worse. 
The lucid intervals were more rare, and the maniacal ex- 
citement more persistent. During the year of 1854 there 
was, so to speak, no intermission. She changed a little at 
the approach of death, as is frequently the case with the 
insane. This maniacal excitement, with general delirium, 
incoherence of ideas &c., was remarkable in this respect,— 
that, under the influence of the least contradiction, or eyen 
without any apparent, appreciable cause, she took the char- 
acter of a true, furious maniac, and her physiognomy as- 
sumed a singular exnression of ferocity Nevertheless, no 
act and no attempt has ever been witnessed to recall the 
circumstances which marked the access of the disease — 
Journal de Médecine. 

Too Mucu Bustness.—This is a world of in- 
flexible commerce; nothing is ever given away, but every- 
thing is bought and paid for. If, by exclusive and absolute 
surrender of ourselves to materia] pursuits, we materialize 
the mind, we lose that class of satisfaction of which the 
mind is the region and the resource. A young man in 
business, for instance, begins to feel the exhilarating glow 
of success, and deliberately determines to abandon himself 
to its delicious whirl. He says to himself, “I will think 
of nothing but business until I have made so much money, 
and then I will begin a new life. Iwill gather round me 
books, and pictures, and friends. I will have knowledge, 
taste, and cultivation, the perfumes of scholarship, and 
winning speech and graceful manners, I will see foreign 
countries, and converse with accomplished men. I will 
drink deep of the fountain of classic lore. Philosophy 
shall guide me; history shall instruct me, and poetry shall 
charm me. Science shall open to me her wonders. I shall 
then remember my present life of drudgery as one recalls 
a dream when the morning has dawned. He keeps his self- 
registered vow. He bends his thoughts downwards and nails 
them to the dust. Every power, every affection, every 
taste, except those which his particular occupation calls 
into play, is left to starve. Over the gates of his mind he 
writes, in letters which he who runs may read, ‘No ad- 
mittance except on business.” In time he reaches the goal 
of his hopes; but now insulted nature begins to claim her 
revenge. That which was once unnatural is now natural 
to him, The enforced restraint has now become a rigid 
deformity. The spring of his mind is broken. He can no 
longer lift his thoughts from the ground. Books and 
knowledge, and wise discourse and the amenities of art, 
and the cordiality of friendship, are like words ina strange 
tongue. To the hard smooth surface of his soul, nothing 
genial, graceful or winning, will cling. He cannot even 
purge his voice of its fawning tone, or pluck from his face 
the mean, money-getting mask whieh the child does not 
look at without ceasing tosmile, Amid the graces and orna- 
ments of wealth, he is like a blind man in a picture-gal- 
lery. That which he has done he must continue to do; he 
must accumulate riches which he cannot enjoy, and con- 
template the dreary prospects of growing old without any- 
thing to make age venerable or attractive; for age without 
wisdom and without knowledge, is the winter's cold with- 
out the winter's flre—Williard. 

PRODUCTION OF PHARLS.—It was once supposed 
that some external injury was essential to the production 
of the pearl, but an experiment suggested by the celebrated 
Linneus, to pierce small holes in the shell of this oyster, 
and then restore it to its original bed, proved unsuccessful. 
The Chinese, however, are reported to have succeeded in 
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something like this experiment. They thread upon fine 
silk, small beads of mother-of-pearl, and introduce them 
into the shells of these animals, where they are speedily 
covered with a calcareous secretion, which converts them 
into veritable pearls, 


[From Life Illustrated] 
FASHIONABLE STREET- 
SW EBPERS. 

[A Surrerer, begs us to republish the following from 
Lirr In.vsrrateD, for the benefit of the enslaved Fashion- 
ables. Our object being to do good in the world, we can- 
not decline so obvious a duty, so here goes—] 


I. 


Splashing through the gutters, 
Trailing through the mire, 
Mud up to the ankles, 
And a litile higher ; 
Little boys uproarious 
*Cause you show your feets! 
Bless me! this is glorious 
Sweeping down the streets! 


II, 


Bonnet on the shoulders, 
Nose up to the sky; 

Both hands full of flounces, 
Raised @ la Shang-high ; 

Underskirts bespattered, 
Look amazing neat ; 

All your silks get “ watered” 
Sweeping down the street! 


Ill. 


Street-sweep at the crossing, 
Says you spoil her trade; 
Guesses you're the patent 
Street-sweep, ready made ; 
Gives you a slight jostle 
While she joins your sutte ; 
Gracious! what a bustle 
Sweeping down the street. 


Iv. 


Heaps of dirt and debris 
Close behind you trailing; 
Joker says, “ wet dry-goods 
Make first-rate refad/ing ;” 
Straws, cigar-stumps “ catch it,” 
And augment the fleet ; 
Goodness! what a freshet, 
Sailing down the street! 


v. 


If men admire such fashions 
I wish to Heaven they'd try ’em! 
If theyll agree to wear ’em, 
We'll agree to buy ’em. 
They flout our understanding, 
They fetter fast our feet 
Till we're not left a hand, en 
Passant through the street. 


VI. 


What man could mount Fame's mountaia 
Fetter’d in that fashion ? 
Or climb old Bunker's stare-case 
And not get in a passion ? 
What man sit down—extinguish’d 
*Neath whale-bones, hoops, complete— 
Content to grow “ distinguish’d” 
Sweeping down the street ? 


Vil. 


Oh! what's the matter—“ Gopry ?” 
Oh! what's the matter—* Granam ?* 
Are blooming girls so plenty 
That you must try to slay ’em? 
Then will you give the Bloomer 
With a new French name to fit? 


Tpye love t ar, don’t doom her 
So Lon cep the street ! 
“Unore Jor.” 


[We would svggest the propriety of setting these words 
to music, and thus popularizing a sermon so patent for 
good.] 
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Extraordinary Case or Pretenpep INsANITY.— 
Among the individuals, nineteen in number, who will be 
taken to-day from this city, to serve out various terms in 
the Penitentiary, is Joseph Marshall, convicted of burglary, 
and under sentence of six years’ confinement. For the past 
five or six weeks he has been feigning insanity, with a furi- 
ous pertinacity quite remarkable. So violent has he been, 
that his legs have been secured with a stout chain and his 
arms heavily shackled. Day after day he has raved for 
hours, and rolled his eyes, as if suffering spasms of mad- 
ness, He has worked his mouth until it has frothed like a 
mad dog's, and made desperate efforts to bite every one 
who drew near, and has actually, in several cases, succeeded 
in inflicting painful wounds with his teeth. He has been 
closely confined in a dungeon, through the bars of which he 
could be seen rolling, clanking his chain, grating his teeth 
and howling horridly He tore his clothes from his person, 
refused food, and wallowed like a wild beast in the filth. 
Ee refused to be shaved,-washed or clothed, and nothing 
could be done with him but by overpowering violence. It 
required the best efforts of four strong men to take him to 
the Court-House, when he made demonstrations as queer 
and desperate as when in jail. When told to stand up and 
receive sentence, he refused to do so, and was forcibly held 
up. The continuance for weeks of such wild behavior 
shook the opinion that all at first had, that he was feigning ; 
but he gave no manifestations of insanity until after he had 
been captured and in jail fora day or two, and it was rather 
plain that there was too much method in his madness for 
the terrible game to win. 

Yesterday, finding that there was no hope for him, he 
gave it up, saying that it was of no use to rave any more, 
as he was beaten; but such a course had once availed him, 
and would now, he thought, “if Pruden had not put it to 
him so tight.” He called for a razor, shaved himself neatly, 
put on clean clothes, and endeavored to be as comforta- 
ble as possible under the circumstances. He was much 
emaciated, and, in his struggles and violent conduct, had 
injured his person to a considerable extent. He was once 
a powerful man, and distinguished for feats of agility in a 
circus to which he was attached, By trade he was a shoe- 
maker. He gives as a reason for committing the burglary, 
that he had been sick, was destitute of friends and money, 
and could not get work. He applied to an individual 
from whom he thought he could get work, if from any- 
body, and being refused gave up in despair, and went to 
stealing, 

Casr or A Foreign Bopy witTsin THe Cra- 
niumM.—A correspondent writing from Bonne, in Rhenish 
Prussia, April 4th, relates the following: In the village of 
Rheindorf, near our city, M. Peter Klein has recently died 
at the age of seventy-five,a veteran of the French war, who, 
at the battle of Austerlitz, Dec. 2nd, 1805, was struck by a 
Russian ball, which buried itself in his left temple, above 
the rim of the ear, and remained there until his death—a 
period of half a century—without ever cansing any incon- 
venience, or producing any change in his intellectual facu’- 
ties, 

After his death,his family, to whom he had bequeathed this 
ball, to be preserved as a memento of his campaigns, had it 
extracted by Dr. Backe, of Bonne, who performed this ope- 
ration with the assistance of a trephine, in such a manner 
that the ball remained surrounded by a ring formed by the 
bones of the skull]. The ball on the side where it touched 
the brain was covered with a dense membrane, and upon 
the other with an investment similar to that elsewhere coy- 
ering the head, The brain itself was uninjured, and no 
splintering of the bones of the skull was discovered, either 
in the neighborhood of the brain or elsewhere, 

Scientific men assert that it is without precedent, that a 
foreign body placed within the skull, as was this ball, has 
produced no disturbance either in the physical or mental 
functions.—.'ournal de Médecine, 


ApvIce To WivrEs.—Thou shalt not consider it fashion- 
able, cleanly, or economical, to sweep the streets with one 
hundred dollar dresses—when at home thou considerest 
thyself fortunate to get calico;—nor to promenade muddy 
side-walks with satin robes and bedraggled underclothes; 
nor to wear jewels and flowers on thy head, while the feet go 
‘ flipety-click” in buskin shoes run down at the heel, and 
discover to strangers the holes in thy stockings. 


Thou shalt not starve thyself and family twenty-nine | 


days out of thirty to feast thy cirele and give a party; nor 
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by the purchase of expensive gewgaws and finery keep thy- 
seif and husband poor; nor run up bills for frills and furbe- 
loes, while the dry goods merchant and thy husband are at 
their wits’ end how to pay their way; nor lose a half day 
shopping, to invest four bits. Neither shalt thou devour all 
thy savings at cotillion parties and balls; nor waste thy 
substance by improvidence or neglect. 

Thou shalt not fret, nor sulk nor faint, nor fly into hyster- 
ics because thine unfortunate husband cannot buy for thee 
“that beautiful moon, made of such nice green cheese,” 
and a riding-dress to match; nor quit his business at any 
moment, and take you out ariding to Paradise. Neither 
shalt thou ride or walk with other men, nor associate with 
profligates and spendthrifts in the ball-room, or by the way- 
side, in preference to thy husband; nor, under the pretence 
of saying his purse, treat him as a simpleton, or slave, to 
stay at home and nurse the children, or follow thee—at a 
proper distance—to await thy pleasure, or carry thy lap- 
dog. 

Thou shalt not substitute sour looks for pickles; nora 
fiery temper for stove-wood, nor cross words for kindlings ; 
nor trifling talk for light-bread; nor tart language for 
dessert; nor excuses for anything. Neither shalt thou 
serve up cold looks nor cold meats for breakfast, nor scold- 
ings and hard potatoes for dinner, nor what remains of the 
the other two meals for supper—no, not even on washing 
days. Neither shalt thou allow hard feelings or unwashed 
dishes to accumulate ; nor withhold either secrets or shirt 
buttons from the bosom of thy husband; and never omit 
little kindnesses of any kind. 


PHRENOLOGY VALUABLE TO CLERGYMEN.—We 
regret to say that so many of this profession have opposed 
the science of Phrenology. There are undoubtedly many 
men of strong minds of upright motives who have injured 
their reputation for impartiality by their zeal against this 
science, but the majority of them are either deficient in their 
appreciating powers or are influenced by selfish motives. 
That itimparts valuable information to them is attested to 
by many of the most talented and useful clergymen of the 
day, and it is most surprising that any person whose pro- 
fession it isto improve and elevate character should ever 
neglect an opportunity to gain information in relation to it. 

Christianity requires of its followers a uniform develop- 
ment of moral character as well as spirituality of mind, and 
whoever would assist others in such a work must have a 
knowledge of the actual wants of each individual, or he 
will be but a blind leader of the blind. Phrenology affords 
great assistance in this respect, and prevents the instructor 
being misled by false views of the subject. The pride and 
folly of those who say that they have other more important 
things to attend to, is apparent from the fact that they ex- 
pend a much greater amount of time than would be neces- 
sary to acquire a good degree of information upon this 
subject of Phrenology, in studying things fashionable at 
the present time, and valuable in themselves, yet not as 
intimately related to their professionaal work. We are 
glad to know, however, prejudice from this source is giving 
way, and very few clergymen of influence are now openly 
opposed to the science—Phrenological Almanac, 


PHRENOLOGY OF VALUE TO THE PuysicIaN—Such 
is the influence of the mind over the bodily functions that 
in very many cases the cause of disease is the unhappy con- 
dition of the mind. This will often be accompanied by so 
much reserve as to prevent the case being understood, ex- 
cept through a knowledge of the person's liabilities. Phy- 
sicians are generally very much interested in the study of 
thescience. It is intimately connected with Anatomy and 
Physiology as to render their knowledge quite imperfect 
withont it, and no class of persons are better prepared to 
appreciate it than they. Still some prejudice exists against 
it among them. Dr. Andrew Combe says that when he first 
adopted Phrenology into his practice, a large number of his 
friends abandoned him for a time, but he immediately re- 
ceiveda larger accession of new patients, and after a little 
time most of his old friends came back to him.—Phrenolo- 
gical Almanac jor 1:56, 

Rewarps or MecuanitcaL Gentus.—The Scien- 
tific American says that the right to a portion of Ward’s 
patent shingle machine was recently sold for $35,0U0, and a 
portion of Robertson's sewing machine—an invention which 
ean be carried in the pocket, has been sold for $30,000. 
Howe's patent sewing machine yields, it is said, $50,0C0 for 
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licenses to use it, and Singer's machine puts $75,000 into 
the pockets of its owners. Rights to the use of a corn 
planter have been sold to the amount of $30,000. Clark's 
patent pump sold for $20,000. A portion of the right of an 
apple-paring machine $2,000, and Creamer’s patent car- 
brake $200,000. Such rewards as these are encouraging to 
mechanical genius. 

Hucues’ New Terecrara InsTrRuMENT.—The 
pecularity of this machine consists simply in the fact that 
the electricity is made to release the armature of the mag- 
net, instead of attracting it, as in all previous telegraph 
instruments. The release of the armature releases a detent 
tooth, which permits clock-work machinery at once to re- 
store it again to contact with the magnet. This peculiar 
motion is affected by using a permanent magnet for an ar- 
mature, which may be so adjusted by tension of a spring 
as to be released by the slightest change of current. This 
makes it possible to work with a very small current or 
with avery imperfect insulation, and is an obvious im- 
provement. 


Errect or MecuantcaL Sxiiu.—A bar of iron 
valued at $5, worked into horse shoes, is worth $10 50; 
needles, $355; pen-knife blades, $3,285; shirt buttons, 
$29,48) ; balance springs of watches, $250,000. Thirty-one 
pounds of iron have been made into wire upward of one 
hundred and eleven miles in length, and so fine was the 
fabric, that a part of it was converted, in lieu of horse hair, 
into a barrister’s wig. 

Be SHort !—Said a distinguished city pastor to 
a young member of his flock: “ Brother, —— we are always 
pleased to hear you speak in the prayer-meetings, and we 
hope you will continue to do so; but I would advise you to 
be as brief as possible, and if the brethren think you are 
too brief, they will tell you of it.” This was spoken in 
love, and had the desired effect. 





VALUABLE NEW BOOKS, 


Just published by Fowirr anv We Ls, 3808 Broodway, New 
York, [Sent prepaid by return of first mail at prices 
annexed, ] 

Aims anp Arps for Girls and Young Women, 
on Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Education, Improvement, the 
Moral and Sociai Duties, Marriage, and Happiness. A new 
work by Rey. G. 8. Weaver, author of “ Hopes and Helps,” 
“Ways of Life,” &c., &. Price, prepaid by mail, plain 
87 cents; gilt $1. 

“The author's suggestions are of a practical character, en- 
forcing a pure and elevated moral code, and deeply imbued 
with a religious spirit. They relate to a variety of topics of 
deep interest to female readers. Girlhood, Beauty, Dress, 
Home, Marriage, Womanhood, Happiness, are among the 
themes to the discussion of which he brings a profusion of 
jllustration and argument. His book is one of the few di- 
dactic productions that are at once adapted to attract and 
benefit the reader."—W. Y, Tritwne. 

Tur ALcoHoLic Controversy.—A Review of the 
Westmins'er Review on the Physiological Errors of Tee- 
totalism. By R. T. Trall,M.D. One yol., 12mo, 114 pp. 
Price, prepaid by mail, 25 cents. 

The New York Tribune says: “ According to Dr. Trall 
the system of total abstinence rests on two points, namely, 
that alcohol is poison, and not food, and that whatever is 
true of the excessive use of alcohol is also proportionally 
true of its moderate use. He undertakes to maintain these 
positions, in reply to the reasonings of the Westminster 
Review, in a recent article entitled ‘The Physiological Er- 
rors of Teetotalism,’ which hasgained considerable notoriety 
on both sides of the ocean. The Westminster article is re- 
printed in full, and then subjected to a searching examina- 
tion. Dr. Trall conducts the argument with great address 
and power. He brings a formidable array of facts to the 
support of his positions, and comments upon them in a 
manner which shows his mastery of the subject. His essay 
is well adapted for a popular tract in favor of teetotalism.” 
Tae Kanzas Reeion.-— , Prairie, Desert, 

Mountain, Vale, and Rivers, ty, Climate, Produc- 

tions, Soil, Commercial Resources, Incidents of Travel, 

&ce. By Max. Green. Price, 87 cents; muslin, 50 cents, 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THREE FAMILY JOURNALS. 
VERY LOW RATES FOR 1856. 


“Tn the ranks with the best, on a par with the cheapest.” 


CLUB PRICES.—The following rates have been adopt- 
ed for the New Volumes of Our Jovrnats. 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, WEEKLY. 


Single Copy, ayear, $2 00] Nine Copi 

Three Copies, Tia 5 00 | Twelve Paar Ug eT: 00 
Five “ st 8 00| Fifteen “ \24 17 00 
Seven “ year, 10 00| Twenty “ ayear, 20 00 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED, HALF A YEAR, 
Single Copy, half year, $1 00 | Nine Copies, half y’r, $6 00 
7 50 





Three Copies, ‘“ 250| Twelve “ we 
Five Ss U2 4 00| Fifteen “ a 8 50 
Seven “ halfyear, 5 00 Twenty “ half y’r, 10 00 


Lire I:ivusrratep will be sent to new subscribers three 
months, in Clubs of twenty copies, for twenty-five cents, 


At these rates we are confident of the co-operation of all 
who are acquainted with the excellence of our paper. We 
rely on the friends of progress to increase its circulation in 
their respective neighborhoods, according to their own esti- 
mate of its merits, We will furnish a good paper, they will 
obtain subscribers, Reader, every one will subscribe on 
your recommendation. Will you try it? Begin now. We 
wish everybody to have the reading of Lirz InLusTRATED. 





TERMS FOR THE 


PHRENOLOGICAL & WATER-CURE JOURNALS, 


LOWEST CLUB PRICE BY THE YEAR. 
Single Copy, ayear, $1 00 | Ten Copies, a year, 
Five Copies, a year, 400| Twenty“ ayear, 

TERMS FOR HALF A YEAR. 
Single Copy, half y’r, $0 50 | Ten Copies, half year, $8 50 
Five Copies, half year, 2 00 | Twenty “ ” half nbn 5 00 
The postage on these Journats is only six cents a year. 
Sample numbers always sent gratis. Large sums may be 
sent in Checks or Drafts, payable to FowLrer AND WELLS, 
Eastern funds preferred, though Bills on any Specie-paying 
Bank, Postage Stamps, small Gold or Silver Coins, received 
at par. . 
Besides giving you the Journats at the exceedingly low 
rates named above, we will add by way of inducement, to 
remunerate you for kind services in getting up Clubs, 


$7 00 
10 00 


For Taree Dotiars, Lire Intustratep, Week- 


ly, the Watrer-Curn Journal, and the PurenoLogioaL 
JOURNAL Will be sent a year to one address, 


Piease Speciry—When renewing Subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 


the PHRENOLOGICAL, WATER-CuRE, or Lire ILLUSTRATED, 
Get up a Club. 


Please address all letters, post-paid, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 


NO. 308 Broadway, New York. 
P.S.—See more complete Prospectus on last page. 





— 





Extra NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL, for specimens, 
will cheerfully be furnished (of such as we have to spare) 
with which to obtain new subscribers. The reading of a 
single number will usually be sufficient to incline every in- 
telligent MAN or WOMAN to subscribe. . 

New York or Eastern Funds are always pre- 
ferred, though the bills on any specie-paying bank will be 
received, by the publishers, at par. ‘ 

CoMPLETE VoLuMES of our JOURNALS can be 
secured by all who commence their subscriptions with the 
January number. We cannot always furnish back num- 
bers. 

Frienps, What say you? Shall we have the 
pleasure of enrolling you among the hopeful band of co- 
workers for 1856. If so give us your name, your influence, 
and aid. See Prosrrorus, on the last page. 


== 
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Sduertigements. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms* 





Fora fullpage, one month, , neler PIS 00 
For one column, one month, ° . 20 00 
Fo) a half column, one month, Sev’ 12 00 
Foy acard of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





Books PusLisHED DURING THE YEAR 


1855 by D. APPLETON & CO., Nos, 346 and 
348 Broadway. 


1 the Worua biel at by Thomas Ewbank $1 50 
2 Youmas’ Chemicai atlas, t vol 4to - - 200 
8 Fust Shoughis; or, Beginning to Think, 12mo 50 
4 A Yeurofthe War, by A, de Gurowski - 38 
5 Green’s Class Bouk of Botuny,4to =  - - 1 50 
6 James’ Nature of Evil, 12mo - . - - 100 
4 Hecker’s Questions of the Soul ae ae? sr E08 
8 Shenstone’s Poetical Works, 8vo - - - 100 
9 Beattie, Biair,and Falconer’s Poetical Works 1 0: 
10 The Castle Guilders. lL vol l2mo - - - 75 
1) Tbe SunmerLand,e Tale -  - - - 15 
12 Grace Lee, by Julia Kavanagh - - - 100 
18 The Chemistry of Common Life, 2 vola - - 260 
14 Uhjeman’s Syriac Gran.emar - - - 3 50 
15 Kenn th; or, The Rear Guard of the Grand 
Army set 8 She at fins a ee 15 
16 The History of Turkey. by Lamartine, vol 1, 1 00 
11 My Brovher’s Keeper, by A, B, Warner - 100 
18 Hes ’s Church Hiswry,8v0  - * = - 800 
19 Ba:rett’s Golden Reed, i2mo0 = - - - 100 
20 ‘the Two Guardians, by the Author of the Heir 
of Rede!yffe - - tt hee - - 15 
21 Snonth’s Mercantile Law, 1 vol Svo. - - 450 
22 Dryden’s Poet:eal Works, 2 vols. 8v%. - - 200 
23 Leaves from a Fum-ly Journal, by Souvestre - 15 
24 Mrs, Jamieson’sa Commonplace Bouk = = 75 
25 Corneil’s Intermedi«te Geography, 4to - - 61 
26 The Irequois; or, The Bright Side of Indian 
Coursacter  - - - - - - - 100 
21 The Winkles; or, The Merry Monomaniacs - 1 00 
28 The Brief Remarker on the Waysof Man - 1 09 
29 The English Orphans, by Mery J. Holmes - 75 
80 A Vigit to the Camp of Sebastopol, 1 vol - 160 
81 Cleve Hall a Taie by Miss Sewell - = 1295 
32 The Annals of San Francisco, 1 vol. 8vo. - 8 50 
83 Light and Dorkness; or, ‘Ihe Shadow of Fate 15 
34 Roemer’s Polyglot French Reader - - 100 
35 do co German Reader - - 100 
36 do do Spanish Reader - - 100 
37 do do English Reader - - 100 
88 Green’s Primary Botany - - - - 75 
49 Mandeville’s New Primary Reader - - 12 
40 do do Second Reader -— - - 19 
Al do do Third Reader - - - 31% 
42 do do Fourth Reader - - - 65 
43 Gill-spie’s Manual of Surveying, Svo. - - 2 00 
44 J. BH. Bryant’s Poems -— + - - . 5a 
45 Bowles’ Poetical Works, 2 vole, - - - 200 
46 Red Eagie and other Poems - - - ae 15 
47 Cinderella 5; cr, The Little Glass Slipper, 
Hewitt’s iliustrated edition - - as 95 
48 Jeck thy Giant Killer, Hewitt’s ill’d edition 25 
49 TomThumb, . do do do - 25 
50 Puasa in Boots, do do do ~ OF 
51 Little Red Riding Hood, do do do - 95 
82 Jack and the Beanusialk - - . 3 95 
53 The Practical American Cook Book - a 15 
54 The Scenery of the United States, 40 engrav’s 10 00 
65 Bryant’: Poems, ime, edition « « < 68 
56 Peik:ns’ Geometry and Trigonometry - - 150 
57 Newman’s Primary Mental Arithmetic - — - 12 
58 Ricord’s Youths’ Grammar = - - - a 25 
59 Prayer, 48mo. ed., variovs styles - - « 
60 Perkins’ Arithmetic in Spanish - « F 50 
61 Mauuatof Urbanidad iu Spanish + - - 38 
62 Barnard’e Landscape Painting angie ot § 00 
63 Spectator, 4 vole. lymo - - - S > 5-00 
64 Butier’s Sallust i vol. l2mo - é « eth 50 
65 Andrew’s French Instructor - - - - 195 
66 Mortimer’s College Life*-  —- = = 3 95 
67 MelIntosh’a Juvenile Library, 7 vols. each 38 
68 JunoChifford,a Tale,byaLady = - - 100 
69 Bsechcroft, by the author of the Heir"of Red 
clyffe - - - - e S * a 15 
70 John C, Calhoun’s Works, vols V, and VI. 
each 2 0 
11 Lyell’s Elementary Geology, new ed 8vo = 98 
12 Gaosily Colleqnies, 1 voll2mo - - - 100 
713 Richsrd the Fearless; or, The Young Duke - 63 
74 Ont of Debt, Out of Danger, 16mo, - = ee 85 
75 Uncle Johu’s First Book, 70 engravings - 31 
16 Uncle John’s Second Book - Shvghet in) 88 
77 Tie Mysterious Story Book, 16mo, - - - 15 
18 Pheoixiana ; or, Sketches and Burlesques - 1 00 
49 Cburehill’s Poetical Works. 8vo - - - 100 
80 Beauty for Ashes, by B. F. Barrett a Ts) 
81 Thelrish Abroadand atHome - = - - 160 
82 The Lances of 1 ynwood” - - one 15 
83 The Key of St. Agnes, by John Keats - =' 1 50 
84 The Ssbbath Bells Chimed, by the Poets - 400 
85 Holy Gospels, iilustrated by Overbeck - - 20 00 
86 Villave and Farm Cottages, with one hun- 
dred illustrations- -  - pe See a9 80 
87 The Songs and Bajlads of the Revolution - 100 
88 McLee’s Alphabets, 1 vol 4to - - is - 200 


For full descriptive catalogues of the above, add 
the Publishera, Books imported to order by Deer 


tail steamer 
, 





“Jr IS DECIDEDLY TH® VERY BEST 


Book of the kind.” The Hundred Dialogues, 
by William B. Fowle, For Reading, Speaking, 
and Exhibition in Schools, and for general 


reading This is NOT A CULLECTION OF OLD PrecRs. but 
coutsins MORE THAN 100 NeW, ORIGINAL DIAL GUKS, 
amor g which are those that are long. short, humorous, 
serious, comic, witty, amusing, and insiractive—all 
having a high moral tone. ©The serious ones are not 
heavy. and the comic ones are not coarse.” It is highly 
commended by the press, teachers, and all who have 
used or read it, Price $1, sent by mail, prenaid. 
F FOWLER anv WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 








COPARTNERSHIP. 


The undersigned have this day formed a Copartnership, under the firm of 


LEAVITT, DELISSER & COMPANY, 


For the transaction of a General Auction and Commission Business, at 377 and 879 BROADWAY, 


corner of White Street. 


New York, December 10, 1855. 


G. A. LEAVITT, 
R. L. DELISSER, 
JOUN K. ALLEN, 





NEW AUCTION AND 


COMMISSION HOUSE, 


877 & 879 BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE STREET, 


FOR THE 


SALE OF 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, PAPER, PAINTINGS, FANCY GOODS, WORKS OF ART, 
FURNITURE AND MERCHANDISE GENERALLY. 


The undersigned are now ready to receive consignments of Goods for sale at Auction, 
The favorable location of their place of business—being in the very heart of the City—affords peculiar 


facilities for the disposal of all kinds of firopeity. 


Their attention will be paiticularly directed to the 


Sale of Books, Public and Private Libraries, Stationery, Paper, Furnitme &c., &e. 

PURLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, wishing to dispose of New or Old Stock, will findit 
to theiradvantage to make consignments to the nndersigned 

Parties favoring us with their business, may Le assured that every attention, both to distribu ion 


of cata ogues, and extensive adve:tising, will be 
secure the attendance and comfort of Purchasers, 


given to their inteve-ts, and every effort made to 
accounts of sales will be promptly rendered, and 


settled without delay, audcash advances made, when required. 


LEAVITT, DELISSER & CO., 
377 & 379 Broadway, Cor. White St, 


REFERENCES, 


David Headley, President Panama Pailroad Co, 

A. P. Halsey, Cashier, Bank of New York, 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co , 346 Boadway. 

‘hepard Knapp, President Mechanics’ Bank. 

Wm. A. Booth, President Ameiican Exchange Bank- 
Messis. Phelps, Dodge & Co. 19 Cliff street. 


Messrs. LEAVITT, DELISSER & CO., 
GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 10th instant 





Jas. Van Nostrand, President Merchant’s Exchange 
Bank. 

Lucius Hopkins, President Importers’ and Traders’ 
Bank, 

Mess: s. Campbell, Hall & Co., 110 Nassau street. 

Daniel Embury, President Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn. 


is at hand, enclosing a proposition toconduct the 


next 'egular Trade Sale for the Publishers’ Association 
We have the pleasure to inform you, that at the regular meeting of the Association, it was 


unanimously 


Resorvev—" That the proposition of Messrs. Leavitt, Delisser & Co., in regard to 


Trade Sales, be accepted by the Association. 


You will, therefore, consider yourselves as engaged to conduct the next regular Trade Sale of the 
New York Publishers’ Association, on the proposed teims, 


Yours very truly, 


H. H. LAM“ ORT, 
CUARLES SCRIBNER, 
WILLIAM ORTON, 


W. H. APPLETON, 
A. *, BARNES 

I.. MASON, ¢ 
G. P. PUTNAN 






AM, 
Executive Committee of the New York Publisher's Association, 





SECOND REGULAR TRADE SALE, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


THE NEW YORK BOOK-PU 


BLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


TO BE CONDUCTED BY 
LEAVITT, DELISSER AND COMPANY, 


ass 


Sit 


AT THEIR ROOMS. & 379 BROADWAY, 


The regular Spring Trade Sale of BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEPEOTYPE PLATES, &c., will com 


CORNER OF WHITE STREET, NEW YORK. 


mence on THUKS D4 Y, MAKCH 20, 1856, with the invoices of Stationery. 
the SALE OF BOOK~ will commence on TUESDAY, MARCH 25th, and be continued daily in the 


order stated in the Catalogue. 


Tuvoices must be in the hands of the Auctioneers on or before the 20th of JANUARY, at which 


time the Catalogue will go to press. 


All invoices received after that date, will be inserted at the end 


of the Catalogue, n the order in which they are received, 
Owing to the unusual number of Catalogues of this Sale, which it is designed to cirenlate, it is 
necessary that Invoices should be on hand by the time named. 





New Book Firm.—Copartnersuie Norice.—J.C. Derby has this day 
associated with himself Edwin Jackson, (for many years with and of the firm of Phinney & 
Co.); and under the firm and style of DERBY & JACKSON, the business of publishing and 
selling of books will be continued with increased facilities, at the old stand. 


: cave & Jackson will ;udlish Saturday, Januar) 
9th: 

Came Fires oF tHe Rep Men; or, A Hundred Yeare 
ei By J. R. Orton, M. D., with illustrations. 12mo.. 

425, 

TuxRsDay, Jan, 22, 

Jackson AND New On: 8.4Ns, an Authentic Narra 
tiv- of the Memorable Achievements of the Americar 
A*my, under Andrew Jackson, before New Orieans, ir 
th- winter of $8!4-15 By Alexander Waijker (late of the 
New Orleans Deli»), with front spiece. 12mo., $1 25. 

THURSDAY, JAN. 24, 

Aton®, by Marion Harland, new and revised edi 
tion, uniform with ‘* The Hidden Path.’* 12mo., $1 25. 
Saronpay Jan, 26 
Dreams AND ReaLiit+s or A PastoR AND TEACHER 
by the author of * Parish Side ” 12mo, $1. 

Tuespay, Jan, 29 

A Hunter's Lirx aMone Lions, ELEPHANTS, an? 
other Wild Animals of South America By R. G. Cum 
mings, with an introducticn by Bayard Taylor, Colored 
illustrations, 12mo.. $1 50. 

NeaRLy Reapy. 

Tus IsLAvpD OF CuBa, by Alexander Humbolt, trans 
lated from the *panish, with Notes and a Preliminary 
Essay, by J. S Thasher, with a Map, }2mo, 

Tux Lost Hunier, a Tle of Early Times, 12mo, 

Home, by Anna Leland. 12mo 

Woman's Farru, a Tale of Southern Life, 12mea, 

Maxriep, nor MaTep, a New Novel by Alice Cary, 
12m, . 

Tar Green Mountain Grrts, a Story of Ver 
by Blythe “hite. Jr. one nent }2mo. F 

Tue Crrore O.PHans, a Tsle of Louisiana, b 
Peacocke, M, D . of Missiasippi. 12mo0 

Brercuer’s Lecturers To Youne Men, a new edition, 
revised hy the author. 








Gi:Ligs History of GrexcE i's Colonies and Con- 
quests, to the Division of the Macedonian Empire, in- 
Iuding the History of Literature, Philosophy and the 
Fine Arts, ecmpiete in one volume, illustrated, 8yo, 

Frrcuson’s History oF Rome; The History of the 
Progress and ‘lermination of the Roman Republic, with 
a notice of the Author, by Lord Jeffrey, uniform with 
Gillies’ History of Greece, 8vo. 

Ewpank’s Hyprautivs aND MgcHanics, a new edi- 
tion, 8yvo. 

IN PRESS, 

Tut Count or Napotron ;or, Society Under the 
First Empire, with porfaits o its beenties, wits, and 
heroines, by Frank B. Goodrich (“‘ Dick Tinto’’), 8vo. 

Vicrorta; or, The World Overcome, by Caroline 
hesebro, 12mo, 

Tye SPaRROWGEASS Papers, by Fred. 8. Cozzens. 

Gapetk, Vane—His Fortung anp His Frienps, 
12mo. 

Tux ComeLetr Works oF A. S. Roz, 4 volumes, au- 
thor of James Mon‘joy, Long Look Ahead, &c., includ- 
ing a new volume. 

A New Book, by John R. Thompson, Editor of the 
Southern Liversry Messenger, ]2mo, 

Ruppep's Neexrace. a story of the Old Virginia 
Frontier, by John Esten Cooke, author of ‘ The Virginia 
Comedian,”’ 12mo. 

A New Novet, by the author of ‘‘Isora’s Child,’ 
12mo. 

TrINE AND Ming, a beautiful story by Flora Neale of 
Ba'timore, 12mo, 

Tue RrotHeR CLERKs,2 Tale of New Orleans, by 
Mary Ashley, i2mo. 

Youne Lany’s GutpE To Prerkct Genrtirity, anew 
honk of Etiquett», by Emily Thornwell, 12mo. 

A new novel by A S. Roe, author of A Long Look 
Ahead,” 12mo. The Lion Hunter of Algeria, by Jules 





W:v Bun; or, THe Farry Day In THR NoRTHWSST, 
by Mr: John H, Kinzi+, of Chicego 8vo.,, itlustraied. 
Pe oa OF G&NERAL GREEN, @ new edition, 

mo, 


Girard, translated by Charles A. Whitehead, 12mo, 
DERBY & JAUKSON, 
Late J. C. Derby, 
119 Nassau sireet, New-York. 








ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER TWO MILLIONS 
OF ACRES OF SELECTED 


PRAIRIE, FARM AND WOOD LANDS, 


IN TRACTS OF 40 ACRES AND UPWARD, 
To suit purchasers, on long credits and at 
low rates of interest. 

They were granted by the Government to 
encourage the building of this Railroad, which 
runs from the extreme north to the extreme 
south of the state of Iinois, It passes from end to 
end, through the richest and most fertile Prairies 
of the State. dotted here and there wih magnifi- 
cent Oak Groves. The recens opening of nearly 
600 miles of this road throws open the lands for cul- 
tivation, They are scattered from one to fifteen 
miles on each side of it, through the entire ength, 
The soilisa da:k, rich mould, from one to five 
fee in depth, is gently rolling, and peculiarly fit- 
ted for grazing cattle and sheep, and the cultiva- 

tion of wheat, Indian coin, &c, 

The first crop of Indian corn planted on the new- 
ly broken prairie usually pays the cost of ploughing 
and sometimes fencing. Wheat sown on new- 
turned sod is sure to yield very large profits One 
man with a plough and two yoke of oxen will break 
one and a half to two acres per day. Contractscan 
be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at 
$2 to $2 50 per acre. By judicious management 
farms may be broken and fenced the first, and un- 
der a high state of cultivation the second year. 

The larger yield on the cheap lands of Dlinois, 
over high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle 
States is known to be much more than sufficient to 


pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market. The rapid increase and growth of flourish- 
ing towns and villages along the line of this road 
afford a growing home demand for faim produce. 
Coal and wood are delivered along the road at 
different poin s, at from $1 50 to $4 the cord or ton. 
Parties having in view Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Minnesota for their future homes shouldtake 
into consideration, that the country west of the 
Mississippi is destitute of railroads ; that the con- 
veniences of transpor ing gyain and produce from 
farms on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
direct to the great Eastern market, is sufficient of 
itself to pay the investment at from $10 to $15 per 
acre higher than in government lands inIowa. In 
other words, that it costs 50 much more to get pro- 
duce from the interior of the country west of the Missis- 
sippi to the Eastern market, that the farmer will find it 
much more profitable to locate on the line of thie rail- 


road, 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price wiil vary from $5 (o $25, according to loca- 
tion, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be made 
during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money 
to be paid in five annual instalments—the first to become 
due in two years from date of contract, the others avnu- 
ally thereafter. The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from date of contract, 

By the 22d section of the Act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved l0th Februery, 1851, these lands are free from 
taxation until they are paid for, and a deed of convey~- 
auce granted to the purchaser. 


INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, 

As a security for the performance of the contract, the 
first two years’ interest muat be paid in advance, 
but it must be understocd that one tenth ot the land 
purchased shall yearly be brought under cultivation, 
Longer credits at six per cent. per annum may be nego- 
tiated by special application. Twenty per cent. from 
the credit price will be deducted for cash, in which case 
the Company’s Construction Bonds will be received as 
cash, 

It is believed that the price, long credit and low rate 
of interest charged for these Jands, will enable a man 
with a few hundred dollars in cash, and ordinary indus 
try, to make himse)? independent before all the pur- 
chase money becomes due. In the mean time the rapid 
settlement of the country will probably have increased 
their value four or fivefold. When required, an experi- 
enced person will accompany applicants, to give infor- 
mation and aid in selecting lands. 

Large Plats, showing the precise location of the 
Lands throughout the State, may be seen at the office. 


Small pocket Plats, as a guide to any part of the Com- 
pany’s Lauds, and pamphlets containing interesting in- 
formation, accompanied by numerous etters from re- 
spectable farmers tnroughout the State, ma, be had on 
application at the office of the Company, No. 52 Michi- 
gan-av.. Chicago, 


CHARLES M. DU PUY, Jr., 
Oct.6t- Land Agent Central Railroad Co. 
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A New Votume. Putnam’s Monta- 


Ly. January. An original American Maga- 
zine. With a Christmas Story. 


William Shakspeare and his Plays—an In- 
quiry concerning them, 

The Rain. 

The Ghost—a Christmas Story. 

A Christmas Carol. 

The Virginia Springs. 

The Falcon, 

Mr. Prescott’s Philip the Second. 

Low Life—in the Pampas. 

A Legend of Elsinore—a Ballad. 

Scampavias—The Cockpit. 

Progress of Religious Ideas. 

Whip-Poor-Will. 

Owlcopse—a Story of Reforms and Reform- 
ers. 

Calhoun on Government. 

Editorial Notes. 

American Literature. 

Art Matters. 


With the January number, commences the seventh 
volume of Putnam's Montaty. The CONSTANTLY JN- 
COREASING CI. CULATION of the Mugaz ne, aud the hearty 
sympathy with which th~ efforts of the pubiishers bave 
been received by the public, stimulate them to unwea- 
ried efforts to continue to deserve the success which they 
have achieved. [tis the aim of the Maguzine to furmsh 
the greatest variety of popular literary attainment ; to 
criticise politics aud society,irom the most manly and 
generous point of view; to tell the truth about books 
and men, 8» far as they are properly subjects of publi- 
notice; to present the most epirited and accurate 
sketches of travel and personal adventure; to discuss 
science in all its popular bearings; and, in general, to 
make itself the an tie of toe best observations upon all 
contemporary aod national interests This will always 
be done by the best tolent in the country, 2nd hones'ly, 
but it cannot always be done without offence, Put- 
nwam’s Monrtaty is neither a story-book, nor a partisan 
journal. Itbas opinions snd principles. It seeks to 
amuse and jnstract ; but it hopes, also, to be felt as the 
friend of good m»rals, sound learning, and the most lib- 
eral and earues: discussion 

Pournam’s Montaty may be obtained of Booksellers, 
News Agents, or of the Publishers, 

D'X & EDWARDS, 
10 Park Place, Vew York. 





THs Hortty Tree INN—DICKEN’S 


Christmas Story. This delightful story is in 
Dicken’s finest holiday humor, and will be 
eagerly read by all classes of readers. 


For sale by uli the bookseliers and newsmen. 
The trade supplied by DiX & RDWARDS, 
10 Park Place, 





Boys AND Girts! Tur ScHoon Fret- 


Low. Only one dollar ayear. Original. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 1, VOL. 8. 


A Christmas Ballad, by A. W. H. 
About New-Yoik, by Philip Wallys. 
Snow at Christmas, by Paul Read. 
Brothers and Sisters, or the Lessons of a 
Summer, by Cousin Alice. 
Story of the Great War, by J, W. P. 
Peter Parley Back Again, by the Editor. 
The Furries—all about Fur—Fur Animals, 
Fur Hunters, and Eur Countries, by M. 8. C, 

A True Story, by Paul Read. 
To Our Readers—Young and Old. 
Fireside Fancies. 

Charades. 

New Books, 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Rosy s Dream. ’ 
Santa Claus and the Poor Children, 
The Christmas Dinner. 
Boys Sliding Down Hill. 
The Sultan Going to Mosque. 
Gilbert on the Back of the Hippopotamus. 
The Giant’s Causeway. 
Paris. 
The Ermine. 
The Weasel. 


Tux ScHooLFELLOW may be obtained of Booksellers, 
News Ag-nts, or of the Publishers. 

Tzrms,—One doilur a year, (payable always in ad- 
vance. or ten cents a number, 

CLuB:.—Four copies of the SCHOOLFELLoW, to one 
addrese, $3.50; Five conies $4.00 ; Eight cop'ca, $6 00; 
E:ther Purnam’s MontTHiy or H rsgsotp Worps, 
will be seut with the SCHOOLFELLOW to cne address, 
for $2 59; ali three of these Magazines for $5.50. 

(@™ Canvass4rs wanted for every State in the Union. 

tu nN m’s Monruty end H: usesoLp Worps, to one 
address Five Dodurs; Putyams Monruty or Hou-s- 
HOLD Worps, with the >C40vLF&LU W to one address, 
Three Dollars and Filty Cents ; ori] three of the Mag- 
azines, Five Doijlars and Fifty Cents 

DIX & EDWARDS, 
I0 Pars Place, New-York. 





ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News.—A new 


volume—volume the twenty-eighth,commences 

with the number last received per America. 
Beside the hitherto attractive features of 

this journal, the publishers hoid out to the public vast 


additional inducements to become subscribers to this 
greatest and best of all illustrated newspypers in the 
world, by anncuncing that they will issue occasionally, 
duiig the present year. numerous colored ENGRAVINGS, 
aid these will be added without additional charge to 
subscribers 

The subscription is $9 per year, at the agent’s, where, 
beside the L[llustrated Rese 4 News, all the English 
NEWsPsPsRe are supplied to subscribers and to dealers, 
from CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal Englich and Foreign Newspaper and Book 
Agency, No. 107 Fultonest,. 2d floor. 

ARTHUR WILULMER, Agent. 

Also at the new Bookstore. No % Broad-st., corner of 

Wall, Antnve Witumer, Proprietor. Feb, 1t. 











AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 


GREAT REDUCTION 1N THE PRICES OF 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND MUSIC. 


HORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y., agent for the sale of the 


best Boston and New York Pianos and Melodeons, offers them at less prices than ever before 
known, and the popular Horace Waters’ Catalogue of Music at one-third off, post-paid; 


Jeachers and Shoools one-half eff, anda liberal discount to the tiade, 
Neatly-bound books of selected Music for $3.50. 


on receipt of a 3 ct. stamp. 


Catalognes sent to any addiess 
Great inducements offe:ed 


to agentsin all parts of the continent to sell the Horace Waters’ Fianos, Melodeons, and Music Guita's 
for $2, and upwards, Accordeons, Flutinas, Violins, and all kinds of Musica) Instiuments, at extiemely 


low prices, Second-hand Pianos from $30 to $140. 


Feb 2tt, 





New Boox or Courch Mustc—The 
Hatitetvsan, Dr. LowrLtt Mason’s new 


work contains nearly 1100 pieces, embracing 
a greater amount and variety than any collsctiou of the 
kind ever published. It may be considered as 
A COMPLETE TUNE BUOK; 
AN ANTHEM BOOK, AND A SINGING SCHOOL 
MANUAL, 
in one volume. 

None even of Dr. Mason's previous works have been 
received with such extraordinary favor. or reached s» 
immense a sule, ‘nsoshort time, as Tax HALLELUJAH 
Its sale has been at least three or four tymes as lurge as 
that of any other similar work publ shed Isst season 
Considering the circumstances, THe HaLLELUJAH hus 
thus far proved the most successful book of Church 
Music yet published in America. 

Published by MASON BROSHERS, New York, 


SANBORN, CARTER & BAZIN, Boston, 
Dec 2t b 





THe New-York MusicaL REVIEW 


and Gazette commences its Seventh Year, and 
a New volume in January, 1856. In calling 
attention to the R-view, 1ts publishers believe 


they can present to the public no more satistact Ty <vi- 
de.ce of its excellence :s a musical journal than is 
aff rded in its constantly increasing success. It h 8s now 
apout three times as large a circulation as any o:ner 
m sical periodicel in the world Its receipts from sub- 
sc)bers during the last six months have b-en more than 
double those ror the corresponding period of the year 
previous By such fiattering marks of approval, the 
publishers sre incited to increased euterprise and ex+r- 
ton to add to the exceilence ofthe Review Pr z-s 
amounting to three bundred dollars were receutly 
off red by them for songs for its pages. Of the vast 
number sent in to compete for these prizes, the best 
were selected by a competent com nittee, and are now 
in course of publication in the Revigw. When their 
pub ication is completed the subscribers to the REvigw 
wild-cide by ballot which shall »eceive the prizes 

Besides a large amount of reading matrer, including 
regular correspondence from the leading cities in the 
world, each number contains s~veral pages of new mu- 
sic. A series of articles on Masie Teachixg, by Dr 
LowtL Mason, is now in progress of publication 
Anothe’, by Gro F Root, Esq.. on Cultivation of the 
Voice, Vocal ‘raining, &e . wiil be commenced in the 
beginning of the new volume, as well a8 one by Wm. 
R, BRanBuey. Esq, on the [mprovem:nt of Church 
Music. Tow New-York Musican Reviaw asp Ga 
zerre is published fortnightly,at one dollar per annum, 
or sx copies for five dollars, payable in advance. Spe 
cimen copies sent gratitously 

MASON BROTHERS, New-York, 





ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 


Rurat Arrarrs for 1856 is nowready. It is 
embellished with One Hundred and Fifty 
Engravings, and contains, among other valu. 
able matter, six designs for Farm Houses, five 
planus for Bains, thee designs tor Cariiage and 
Poultry Houses, four for Schoo] Houses ; descrip. 
tive lists of all the best varie ies of different kinds 
of Fruits, with general rules for planting and man- 
aging Fruit Trees; an article on Grapes, with de- 
signs for Grape Houses; a chapter on O:namental 
Planting. The Dairy Farm Machinery, Domestic 
Animals, &c., together with a collection of inter- 
esting facts for farmers and housewives, 

The price of the Register is only Twenty-five 
cents, The trade supplied. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





A Briewiant Picture oF VIRGINIA 


Socrety—Just published, OUR COUSIN VE- 
RONICA ; or, Scenes and Adventures over the 
Blue Ridge. By the Author of ‘ AMABEL, a 
Family History.” 

Whoever has read * Amabel,’’ will welcome another 
work from thi same pen. marked by the authot’s pecu- 
liar grace of s'yle, thoughtfulness, range of scene and 
character, and Know ledge of character. 

[From Harper's Magazine for February.] 

** Ss a whole, we cannot hesitate to regard thia work 
as possessing supericr merit, showing « large and re- 
fined cu'ture, a jostness of thought, and a home-bred 
navirsivess of feeling, which are not always discovered 
in the novels of the duy.”’ 

{From the N, Y. Tribune.] 

“The au hor writes from a wide obeervation of society, 
a familiarity with the best liceratnre of the day, and a 
fund of notice, good sens+ and feeling.’”’ 

(From the Boston Atlas ] 

“Its great merits are its fidelity to the realities of the 
life it depicts, the beauty of ited scriptions, the nice ex- 
actness in which it delineates the sofier shades of cha- 
racter, and its simple, easy elegance of style.”” 

One vol,, 12mo __ Price $1.95 


BUNCE & ®ROTHER, Poblish’rs, 
126 Nassau street, New York, 


Feb. lt. 












New Music Booxs; Taz Hanpen 


Collection of Church Music, by A. N. Johnson, 
assisted by B. F. Baker and E. H. Frost.—This 


work contains a complete collection of Psalm 


and Hym: loves Chauts, Seutences aud Anthems, To 
which is died # ful! and comp'ete Elementary Cours+, 
a Cantata for singing schools. entuled the * Storm 
King,” and an ab-idged arrangement of Handel’s Ora- 
rorio of **Samscn.” Price $7 per dozen, 67 cents 
single. 

FLOWER FESTIVAL ON THE B!NKS OF THE 
RHINE; a new Canina for Floral and other Concerts, 
tegetber with Conversations on the Elzmenis of Music. 
By J.C. Johnson. This O atorio has a beautiful and 
romantic story set to appropriate and pleasing melo- 
dies. Price $2.50 per dozen, 25 cenis single. 


CARMINA MELOD4 ; a Song Book for Schools and 
Seminaries. By A. N. Johnsoa, J. C. Jubnson and Wm. 
Tillinghast. This work contains a complete Elemen- 
tary Course, a set of Chorals for elemeatary practice, 
and a Jarge collection of new songs. Price $8 per doz, 
30 cents single, 


The above works have undergone a most thorough 
examination by the teachers and members of ihe Boston 
Musical Con-ontions, and were unhesitatingly pronounc- 
ed books better adapted to the wants of pupils. teachers, 
and those engaged in conducting music, than any others 
ever published, 

P. S —Single copies of any of the above Books will 
be sent by mail (post paid) to any address, on the re- 
ceipt of the retail price, or the amount in postage 


stamos 
Published by J. R. MILLER, 
A Singing Book and Music Publisher, 
Feb 1tb No. 90 Tremont street, Boston. 





Att Krinps or Mustcat MERCcHAN- 


DIZE will be sold by the subscriber at WHOLESALE 
prices till April next, when a new building 


| will be erected. I offer the above inducement 


to prevent the necessity of storing my goods while re- 
building. 
N. B.—AIl Musical [nstroments warranted perfect. 
Orders by mail will be prompt!y attended to. 
HENRY TOLMAN, 
Feb 1t 153 Washington street. 





Metoprons. — Gro. A. Prince & 
Co., Buffalo, and 87 Fulton Street, New York, 


have been awarded the first p emium wherever 
thelr Melodeons have been exhibited incompetition 
with others, 

Theirs are the only instruments having the pat- 
ent ‘‘divided swell’’—a most valuable improve. 
ment, Jan 


ScHAMYL, THE GREAT CIRCASSIAN 


Cmter.—On the Ist of February, we shall pub- 
lish an interesting work, A History of Circas- 
sia, the land of Schamyl and his hardy Moun- 


tnine ers, being a dull dsreription of tae country aud 1s 
inbabitants, and en account of the 
TWENTY YHABRS’ WAR WITH RUSSIA, 
compiled by one of America’s most e!-gani writers, 
J. Mitton Mackig, Fsq. 

The home of Schamy! anu the coun:ry of the Canca- 
sus, interesting as it is. has been to the present time 
almost & TRReAINCOGNITa to the civiliz-d world, It 
will be so no longer. Mr, Mackie, in this elegantly 
written volume, introduces us to their homes, and we 
wander with him among their monntain fastnesses, and 
ami the luxuriant va'l-ys of the Kaban and the Terek 
astonished at our previous igaorance cf such a country 


and such a people. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
Publichers, 
117 Washington street, Boston. 





Brivirant Romance! Zamexz! Five 


Editions, of a Thousand Copies each, have 
already been issued of this brilliant Romance. 
5,000 More will soon be Needed! 


Thecosvierion 8s gaining siteog i in tiia country, as 
well as in Karope, that Bulwer is the author. 
Complete in one volume, 8vo., for 38 ents, 
JOHN P, JEWETT & CO, 
Publishers, 
111 Wasrington street. 





Harper’s MaGazine, AND T. &. Ar- 


THUR’s Home MAGAZINE, will be sent one year 
for $3.50 ; or GopEY’s Lapy S Book and ARTHUR'S 


ME MAGAZINE one year, for $3.50 ; or ARTHUR’s 
AGAZINE aud SaTURvAY EVENING fos, one year, 


for $3. Address 
T.S. ARTHUR &CO., 


103 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


(Price of Home Magazine, $2 a year. Four copies 


tor $5. 1 Jan 3tb 


JOURNAL. 








Booxs-—-O_p ann New, 40,000 vol- 


umes just landed —WitiiaM C. Harr would 
beg to inform all book buyers that he has 
just returned with his annual cargo of rare 
old books from Europe, where he has been col- 
lecting for the last year. This is withont doubt 
the largest importation ever made atone time 
into the country. The collection is so varied 
that it would be out of place to designate them 
in an advertisement. They have been selected 
from all sources, but more especially from 
the libraries of the late Lord Stewart De 
Rothesay, Sir J. Richardson, Rev. J. Ellis, R. 
Jones, C. Freeling, A. Vausitart, &c., &c. He 
has in addition secured the entire remainder 
ofthe Parker Society publications, amountin 

to several thousand volumes, which he will 
sell at greatly reduced prices The books are 
now open and ready for sale, at 115 Franklin 
Street, second and third floors. The price of 
each book or set, with the number of volumes, 
is endorsed inside of the first cover. For 
further information, address Wm. C Hall, as 
above, or William Gowans, 178 Fulton street. 





THE GREAT AMERIC\N QUARTERLY, 


The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, published 
quarterly, on the first days of January, April, 
July, and October, in numbers of nearly three 


buodied pages each, at five uolisrs a year. the North 
American Review has now attained its 170th number, 
or 821 volum:, having been published without in‘ermis- 
slon for more than forty years, It is far the old+st 
American periodical devoted to general literature and 
science, an! its reyutation has been steadily maiutained, 
b th in tois country and in Europe, as the leadimg jour- 
nul of the United States within its appropriate depart- 


} ment. 


The New-York Inquirer says : 

“The North American Review ia associated with the 
earliest promise of American literature. Hardly a name 
now considerable in our country for letters, but gained 
its earliest lus're as a contributor to its pager. It nurs- 
ed into hfe the abilities of some, and the reputation of 
others. Sparks, E erett, Ticknor, Prescott, Bancroft, 
made their maiden eff rts in its service, and found their 
first public in its pawons, Its editors alone form on 
ilustrious line of litsrary worthies, connecting the ear- 
liest with the most recent of American reputations. 

“Tr any Review in America hus bad a natioaal cha- 
racter and influence, it is this. Indeed, its contributors 
and subscribers have represented and connected the 
remotest paris of the country, from Detroit to New Or- 
leavs, from S:. Louis to Boston The South has farnish- 
ed many eplend'd essays fcrits pages, while its prestige 
n the cultivated circles there long surpassed that of all 
other journals It has been among reviews what the 
Washington Intelligencer has been among newspapers, 
d goificd, national, conservative, indispensible to every 
well-furnished lib-ary, or elegant centre-table.” 

CROSBY, NICHO!S & CO. Publishers, 
111 Washington street, Boston. 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RE- 


ligious Miscellany, edited by Rev. George Put- 
nam, D.D., and Rey. George E. Ellis. This 
work, which combines literature with theology, 


a8 always sustained » high reputativo for learnt g and 
ability—nearly all the more emivent Uvitarians of the 
day having been at differe .t times num»ered among its 
contrioutors, Papeis ana essays which have since ben 
vollecied into distinc volumes, with the names of dis- 
tinguished scholars and d vines, aud men of a nuble pup- 
lie spirit. x8 their authors, first »ppeared in these pages. 
Here Buckminister, Worevater, Ware, Channing, Green- 
wot, Norton, Dewy, and oihers, first fouud their circle 
of resders. 

The list of the writers in this series of works fir the 
lass balf contary, it is believed. wou'd embrace the 
uames of the mujori'y of those who have been distin- 
guisbed as literary men or scholars i1 New England, 
and even over a wider region, during the interval of 
time. 

The Cuer-TIaAN FXAMINER is published on the first 
days of January, March, May, July, September, and 
November, in numbers of one hundred and fiity-six oc- 
tavo pages each, al FOUR DOLLARS per annum. 

CROSBY, NiCrnOLAS & CO,, Puolihers, 
111 Waehington street, Boston. 





NaTIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


By JAMES Monrteira and Francis McNALiy.— 
The following works have been prepared with 
great care by Practical Teachers, with special 


s@ieence tu the present wants of the diffe ent 
grades oi schools in ou: country. They constitute 
the most complete and cheapest Geogiaphical be- 
ries extant. 

MUNT£ITH’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 
Price 25 cents. Containing easy lessons in the 
iudiments of Geography tor beginneis, and de- 
signed as au intioduction to 

MONTEIi H's MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY—Com- 
bined with History and Astionomy, and designed 
for primary and intermediate classes, §vo, price 
50 cents. This work is immensely popular, and 
has al.eady been introduced into the schools of 
New Yo.k City, Brooklyn Philadelphia, Bajtimore, 
Pittsburg, Rochester, Cleveland, Columbus, and 
man otuer cities. 

McNALLY’s COMPLETE SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
Price $1—Is a comprebensive woik prepaied with 
great care and accuracy, for advanced classes in 
our Schools and Academies. 

Each number of the above series is concise and 
systematic, illustiated with conect and well-exe- 
cuted Maps, and many beautiful Engravings. It is 
confidentl, believed that a much greater and move 
practical knowledge of Geography can be acquired 
from this system in less time than from any other 
yet published. 

Single Copies mailed. post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by A. 8 BARNES & CO., Publisbe:s, 
Feb 61 and 53 Jobn street, 
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Warxers Patent Premium Pomp. | 
—DOUBLE-ACTING AND ANTEFREEZING. 














Manufacured and sold by 
A. W. GAY & CO., 
118 Maiden Lane, New York. 





This is the most SIM’LE, DURABLE, POWER 
FUL, and the CHEAPEST Pump in use, for wells, 
cisterns, steamboats, mines, vessels factories, &., 
of which we can show abundant testimonials, 

Its reputation is 80 well established by the reports 
of committees at fairs, by the high appvoval of ihe 
U.S. steamboat Inspectors at New York, and by all 
who have used them, including the United ~tates’ 
Government, which have them at Fort Taylor, 
Fort Uamilton, and Governon’s Island, that they 
scarcely need description. They need only to be 
seen to be approved above all others. 

Orders may be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway New York, 





where a ‘rotary’ pump which we tried, did fail, 
and therefore commend it to the public with perfect 
satisfaction, . E. “TONE, 

“ Kng, Taylor’s Saloon, Broadway, N. Y.’’ 


“T believe it to be the best force pump for a 
vessel that haveeverseen. C.H. Mattory, 
“Mystic B idge, Conn,” 


“ New Yous, April 14th, 1854, 
“(Muessrs. A. W. Gay & Co.: 

‘GENTLEMEN :—I have been putting up one of 
the Warner - umps for the st. Cathe:ine’s Co., for 
mining purposes, and I cheerfully certify that it is 
as good as the best, and much cheaper than any 
other of the capacity and power. 

““Cuarves H. - corr, Machinest and Engineer.’’ 


“We have Warner’, “atent Force umpson the 
steamers ‘ Hero’ and ‘ Buffalo,’ and aftera thorough 
trial of one season, we can cheerfully recommend 
them for steamboat use and believe them to be as 
good and cheap a punip as can be found. 

“1, W. Hancox, 
“Owner of steamboats ‘Hero’ and.‘ Buffalo.’”’ 





PauMer’s Patent Lee has 


an unrivalled celebrity in the his- 
tory of mechanical surgery. No 


other artificial leg has ever been 


subjected to so many sigid examina- 
tions, in public and private, in its 
mechanvisin, strength, utility, dura- 
bility, and adaptation to every vari- 
ety of mutilated limbas this ; and no 
other limb has received so many and 
so distinguished testimonials and 
awards from all the first surgeons, 
and of gold and silver medals from 
all the first Institutes in America 
and Europe. Those in want of a 
GOOD LEG, andareunrcquainted with 
the me its of such ai ticles, will do 
wellto advise with Dis, Mott, Carker, 
Chainosham, Cheesman, and ost, 
New York; Drs. Warren, Bigelow, Clark and 
Townsend, of Boston; and Ts. Mutter, Gibson, 
and Pancoast, of Philadelphia ; and others who are 
acquainted with such appliances, 
PALMER & CO., 

378 Broadway, New York; Springfield, Mass.; and 
$76 Chestnut st., Philadelphia: Manufactuiers. 
Jan 11 








Wantrep—A competent man, to 


take charge of a Marble Manufactory in Lon- 


don, Canada West. tle must be a good lette er, 
and have some knowledge of ca: ving and mantle 
The best recommendation will be civen 
A suitable person will find this a 
sddress FOWLER AND We Eas 
Feb 


work, 
and required. 

good situation, 
808 Broadway, N. ¥ 


A. Loncett, 34 Cliff Street, corner 


of Fulton, Agent for Sale of Peruvian and } 
Ichaboe Guano, Improved Superphosphate of Lime f 
and Bone Dust. Dec 6tb 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
“(We have had the opportunity to test it tho- 
roughly, where most other pumps would fail, and 
| 


aS 7 at 


ees Tiedt, OW; Neue 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC. ST 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


RINGS, &c. 


June 3t tr 





JACOB CH 


ICKERING, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 


300 WASHINGTON 


ST., BOSTON, MASS 





NEW YORK 


WAREROOMS, 


800 BROADWAY. 





UNDER-G 


A. P. HIGGIN Agent, 


ARMENTS, 





AND 


GENTLEMEN'S FU 


RNISHING GOODS. 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
p»rchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,’ New Yorx. 


















WARN 
CZ 
Lf 
S = PATENT oe 
Sle AGENCY. & [EP 
= x are 5 
= SEOs a LF 


=, ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERTAIN- 
ING TO THE LS 
Patent Office fs ie 


Done in the most prompt “KS SP 
and satisfactory : 
manner, 


Fow Ler anp WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


We have established, in connection 


with our already extensive business, a depart- 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to PATENTS, or PATENTED INVENTIONS, 
either in the Unirep States or FoREIGN Coun- 
TRIES. 

Advice in cases of Reissues, Extensions of Pat- 
ents, conflicting claims and rejected applications, 
will be freely given in answer to letters stating 
the circumstances of the case. 

Those trusting their business with this Officeare 
assured that it will beconducted with CARE and 
PROMPTNESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions 
are patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay 
the answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 
to FowLer AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, 
\o whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention, Nov, 


Blow winds and crack your cheeks; rage! blow! 
—KineG Lear. 


New Horse Power ror FAarMmRS 


AND Mecnuanics!—THE VERMONT WIND- 
MILL.—Wind is at once powerful, inexpres- 


sive, and blows everywhere. Just the thing 
for Fa meis and Meclsuics: Just ine toiug iova 
thousand uses: to g,ind giaip, paint, apples: to 
turn lathes, geindstones, scour, polish, cut, saw,in 
the high lofts of buildings, ove: city and country, 
on mountains, in villages, and on praf-ies. Yo 
work on ma:ble, cut slate, straw, thresh grain, 
and pump water for rail oad stations, for stock, for 
household use, fountains, ponds, ete,.—to drain 
land, and to do the work of millions of muscles 
every where, 
all this and more. It will adjust its own sal! 

the wind, is simple, strong, cheap, and durable, 
beantiful in theory, ce: tain in action, 

The Inventor’s Manufactu: ing Company are man- 
ufacturing Eleven different sizes, with prices 
ranging from $30 to $350. The smallest size has 
about one man power, and the Jargest size four or 
five horse power, Address FOWLEK AND WELLS, 
30% Broadway. Jan 








The VERMONT WIND-MILL valle to 


NEW POCKET MAPS. 
Havine made arrangements with 


the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
all the States. These maps are receatly pubished, are 
They show all 
he Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 
are printed on strong, to. gh paper, beautifully colored 
ip counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case cr cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We will 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 3744 
cents each, 


corrected to the time of goIng to press. 





Maine, North Carolina, IiJinoia, 
Massachusettsand South Carolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Towa, 


New Hampshire, Alabama, Michigan (N_.), 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan (S.), 
Connecticut, Miesiesippi, M:nnesota, 
New York, Lousiana, Leake Superior, 
New Jersey, A: kansas, N. Brunswick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee end Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentucky, Canada Fast, 
Maryland, Missouri, Canada West, 
Virginia, Ohio N, Y. City, &c. 


Maps showing the townships, which are accurate, of 
the States of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin Iowa, Ma sucha 
setts, Connectient and Rhode Is!and, New Hampshire 
und Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be 8 nt, prepaid 
for 15 cents each, 


We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form, Direct ali orders, postpaid, to 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 
30% Broadway, New York, 





WaANTteD—ENTERPRISING AGENTS in 

| all sections of the United States to canvass the 
following highly popular works published by 
'D., APPLETON & CO., which are being issued 


| in numbers, and sold only by subscription. 

i. MORSE’S GEN&RALA?LaS OF THE WORLD, 
To be completed in 33 Semi-Moothly paris. 25 cents 
each, 

Il. THE PICTORIAL CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIOG 
RAPHY. Illustrated with over 600 Stee! & Wood En 
gravirgs. To be completed in 28 Semi-Monthly parts, 
at 5 cents each, 
it, THE REPUBLICAN COURT; Or. Amuricen 
Socrety in tHe Days ov Wasn ueton. To be pub- 
lished in Semi-Mouthly Parts, each Part to be illustrated 
with asnperb Stee’ Engraving 
iv. THE WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS 
Comprising all the British Poets from Ben Johnson to 
Scott. With Biographical and Critical Notices of their 
| Life and Works By Dr. Aiken, To be eompleted in 
i 








47 Parte, at 25 cents each, with two Stee) Engravings in 
each Part. 

The above are the mest desirable works which have 
ever been offered to the public. Good agents wanted in 
every town in the United States, Fou full infurmation 
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THE PASSION OF 
AN ESSAY. 


ANGER. 


BY WILLIAM C. ROGERS. 


GOVERNMENT OF ANGER. 

In treating this branch of my subject, I shall 
consider, first, those motives which are generally 
most powerful in conducing to the government 
of anger ; and, second, those considerations which 
should be most powerful in effecting the desired 
end from their appeals to the higher sentiments 
of our nature. 

Foremost among the former of these motives 
is the desire for popularity : in other words, the 
beneficial exercise of approbativeness and secre- 
tiveness, in controlling the inordinate manifesta- 
tions of resistiveness and execretiveness. This 
is unquestionably a low motive for the attainment 
of a high end ; but there are, unfortunately, many 
so constituted that an appeal to the higher 
sentiments would be unheeded, because not 
understood. I am furthermore inclined to be- 
lieve, that if the best of us examine our course 
of conduct, and duly consider the motives induc- 
ing us to adopt that course, we will find that 
this desire for the good opinion of our fellows 
has a more powerful influence in governing us 
in their presence, than we either supposed or 
We may be 
unconscious of the fact, but still many, very 
many of us, labor under the mistaken notion 
that it is our peculiar privilege to exhibit our 
ill-nature, without restraint, in the presence of 
our nearest relatives and friends, while we adopt 
a far more correct line of conduct in our inter- 
course with casual acquaintances and strangers, 
whose regard least affects our domestic happiness, 
and to whose favorable consideration we are but 
little indebted, for either our happiness or our 








success in life. It would seem that we lavish so 
much of good nature upon strangers that, by the 
time we returned home, we had exhausted the 
supply, and had nothing but ill-nature left, with 
which to greet those whose happiness is bound 
up in our own. This is a manifest injustice to 
those whose rights demand a different line of 
conduct; and the thought naturally presents 
itself, if we are thus amiable in our intercourse 
with the world at large, which is least influenced 
by our amiability, how much rather should we 
be the more considerate in our intercourse with 
those who constitute the little world at home— 
whose happiness is our own—and whom our ill- 
nature the most seriously and permanently af- 
fect? Shall we lavish upon strangers that which 
enriches them but little, but which, if withheld 
from the dear ones at home, renders them poor, 
very poor, indeed? No! Let the desire for the 
domestic happiness of our own family circle 
influence our conduct as powerfully as does our 
desire for the approbation of the world at large! 


And shall we be so cowardly as to impose upon 
our nearest and dearest friends that ill-natured 
surliness which mere acquaintances and strangers 
would quickly resent? Shall we allow fear to 
gain a victory over love? Shall we ruthlessly 
wound the tender feelings of affection, while we 
fearfully regard the sensibilities of indifference ? 
No! Let our line of conduct, in reference to the 
latter class, remain unchanged, but let us con- 
duct ourselves more rationally towards the for- 
mer, upon whom so much depends—who expect 
so much from us—and from whom we have a 
right and a reason to expect so much in return. 
Let us listen, as we formerly did, to the dictates 
of approbativeness and fear; but let us also 
cultivate, simultaneously, the promptings of in- 
habativeness and friendship, and thus derive a 
double enjoyment from a two-fold advancement 
towards mental balance and social bliss. 

Akin to the influence of this desire for popu- 
larity is the effect excited by our monied interest, 

No sacrifices which this interest demands but are 
generally speedily, if not cheerfully made. In- 
dignation is stifled, and the wounds of conscience 
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and pride most carefully concealed, the cold 
and indifferent welcomed with apparent warmth 
and cordiality, and the dictates of independent 
manliness silenced at the magic whisperings of 
acquisitiveness ; and we do for money that which 
we would not do for conscience, for ambition, for 
affection, or even for self-respect. Let interest 
demand it, and the ravings of anger are unseen 
and unheard. What! shall we do for interest 
more than we do for love and gratitude? Shall 
a stranger buy for gold that which is purer than 
gold, and more precious than precious stones? 
Shall those who lean upon us in our pilgrimage 
of care, who rightfully demand at our hands, and 
bestow in return for the gifc a pure and holy 
happiness—shall we deny those the most precious 
of boons, while we sell it to the stranger for a 
price? No! Let the whisperings of interest be 
unheard while we listen to the thunder-tones of 
devoted affection and undying love. The desire 
for domestic happiness, then, should be one of 
the strongest motives for the control of temper, 
since that end which all so much desire can by 
no means be attained so readily as by the careful 
suppression of the language of anger, which the 
daily routine of domestic duties is frequently so 
well calculated to excite. 


But, aside from these motives, there is a still 
higher and holier, which should influence all in 
the government of this or any other passion. I 
refer to that earnest desire for perfection of 
character which all well-regulated minds must 
feel, whether they are deeply imbued with the 
sentiments of religion or not. Indeed, it is this 
innate desire which is the basis of our belief in 
the immortality of the soul, which has found 
expression in the language of all the wise and 
good and truly great of all ages and nations and 
sects ; and were this earnest desire for perfection 
to be blotted from the minds of men, a death 
blow would be instantly inflicted upon every 
system of religion, from the grossest idolatry to 
the most refined and spiritual Christianity. 

The consciousness of the possession of a fault 
which mars the true perfection of character, and 
which not only imbitters domestic life, but warps 
the judgment, confounds the reason, defies the 
conscience, and ruins the health, must necessarily 
be painful and humiliating to every mind; and 
this pain and this humiliation must be more 
deep and lasting in proportion to the depth of 
the happiness embittered, the strength of the 
judgment impaired, the brilliancy of the reason 
confounded, the delicacy of the conscience defied, 
and the original perfection of the health untoned. 

We have two melancholy examples of the truth 
of these remarks, in the persons of Thomas De 
Quincy, the English opium-eater, and Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, the poet and metaphysician. 
Both were men of extraordinary parts, possessing 
the fatal gift of genius ; but both fell victims to 
ungoverned appetites and desires, and, while we 
are fascinated by the productions of their intel- 
lects, we cannot but consider their lives as a 
failure in every signification of the term, and 
must, therefore, regard the name of each as a 
by-word and a reproach upon the pages of the 
history of literature and literary men. 

Says Coleridge: “For ten years the anguish 
of my spirit has been indescribable, the sense of 
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my danger staring, but the consciousness of my 
guilt worse, far worse, than all! I have prayed 
with drops of agony on my brow, trembling, not 
only before the justice of my Maker, but even 
before the mercy of my Redeemer. ‘I gave 
thee so many talents: what has thou done with 
them?’ ” 

Similar to these are the confessions of De 
Quincy, who, like Coleridge, ruined a brilliant 
intellect, by gratifying a depraved and acquired 
taste for opium; and such will be the confessions 
of all who, in this or any similar manner, misuse 
God’s highest gift to man. 

But the first step towards any mental or moral 
reform is to become conscious of the reality and 
the guilt of our transgressions. This conviction 
once impressed upon the mind, renders the suc- 
ceeding steps of reformation comparatively easy- 
We have now to set a watch at the door of the 
heart—to think long and deeply upon the effects 
of our folly—to impress upon our minds the ex- 
ceeding depth of the mental, moral, and physical 
sin of which we are guilty—to have this sense of 
guilt ever present in our minds—to summon all 
our energies to the conquest of self, and to con- 
tinue our efforts unremittingly and unweariedly 
through days and weeks and months, and even 
years, for the end to be gained is worth a life 
time of combat. And he who in such a struggle 
has the resources of religion to fly to for strength 
and consolation, he is doubly armed for the con- 
test, and doubly sure of the victory. 


But all these mental and moral efforts will be 
unattended by success if we forget the principle 
established in our two former essays, that this 
passion has most frequently an origin in the 
functional derangement of some one or more of 
the viscera contained in the cerebre, the thorzic 
or abdominal cavities. The difficulty is rarely 
the immediate result of an unfavorable organiza- 
tion, but of a morbid condition, induced either 
directly or indirectly by unhealthy living or the 
infringement of the organic laws of the constitu- 
tion. To this cause may be attributed much of 
the domestic unhappiness observable in society, 
to which we have had occasion to refer. 


The continued infringement of natural laws 
induces functional derangement in many, if not 
all, of the internal viscera; this derangement 
acts alike injuriously upon the mind, which 
sympathizes with the body in all its distresses, 
and ultimately becomes so morbidly affected as 
to act in a reflex manner upon the body, and 
thus defeat all the efforts made by nature for the 
accomplishment of a radical cure. It therefore 
follows that he who would effectually overcome 
his passions, and bring them in subjection to his 
reason and higher moral sentiments, must first 
adopt as his watchword the axiom, “A sound 
mind in a sound body,’’ and then commence the 
work of reformation by ascertaining the laws of 
his organization, the effects of their infringe- 
ments, the best and most effective method of 
living in accordance with them, and then, in 
proportion as he advances in light and know- 
ledge, bring all other motives to strengthen his 
will in its determined efforts to accomplish his 
praiseworthy efforts. If he adopts this method 
of cure (I say it with reverence) he will find a 
spare diet more effectual than many prayers, that 
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temperance in all things will accomplish more 
than mere mental discipline, and that regularity 
and periodicity in the performance of all the 
duties of life will be more valuable auxiliaries 
than whole volumes of moral and religious hom- 
ilies, or the concentrated wisdom of a thousand 
and one sermons. This may appear to many as 
exceedingly irreverent, but a moment’s reflection 
will shew that such is not the case. If unhealthy, 
and consequently unholy, living be the cause of 
the malady we seek to cure, it must be apparent 
to all that until the cause be removed, the effect 
will continue to remain the same. 


The usual method of proceeding in such a case 
resembles the efforts of the empiric to cure the 
headache of indigestion, while he remains ignor- 
ant of the presence and nature of the primary 
disorder; or, to state the principle involved, it 
resembles the ineffectual application of remedies 
to remove the symptoms, while the nature and 
extent of the disease itself remains unheeded, 
because undiscovered. 

Let us review our position more clearly. Sin 
being the voluntary transgression of any known 
laws, and physical sin being the parent of much 
of the moral sin we see around us, it follows that 
however rigid one may be in the observance of 
moral law, he remains criminal so long as he 
voluntarily transgresses any known physical law. 
Nor can he plead ignorance as an excuse for 
transgression, since ignorance is in itself a sin of 
much magnitude in very many, if not all, at the 
present day. Therefore, he who would live 
blameless must ascertain and observe with equal 
exactness the laws of God, given him for his 
guidance in revelation, and those given him for 
the same purpose in his own organization, and 
he should consider it as much his duty to ascer- 
tain and obey the latter as he does to study and 
reverently obey the former. The manner and 
method of physical living come as much within 
the domain of conscience, as do the manner and 
method of moral living ; and when all compre- 
hend, acknowledge, and practice this principle, 
then will men advance most rapidly towards that 
mental, moral, and physical perfection which is 
a natural sequence of the rigid observance of 
moral and organic laws. 

Adopting this principle, then, as our rule of 
action, and calling to our assistance all those 
mental and moral motives most likely to influence 
our conduct beneficially, let us order our lives 
in accordance therewith, and steadily adhere to 
that course which promises most speedily and 
effectually to disenthrall us from the bondage of 
passion and its concomitants, physical sickness 
and moral sin. 

The following ‘“‘ Hints to Parents,’’ which ap- 
peared as an anonymous article in one of the 
periodicals of the day, contains sentiments so in 
accordance with those advocated in these articles, 
that I cannot refrain from quoting in full: 


‘Bad temper is more frequently the result of 
unhappy circumstances than of an unhappy or- 
ganization. It frequently, however, has a physi- 
cal cause, and a peevish child often needs more 
dieting than correcting. Some children are more 
prone to show temper than others, and sometimes 
on account of qualities which are valuable in 
themselves. For instance, a child of active 
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temperament, sensitive feeling, and eager pur- 
pose, is more likely to meet with constant jars 
and rubs than a dull, passive child ; and if he is 
of an open nature, his inward irritation is imme- 
diately shown in bursts of passion. Ifyourepress 
these ebulitions by scolding and punishment, you 
only increase the evil by changing passion into 
sulkiness. A cheerful, good-tempered tone of 
your own, a sympathy with his trouble—when- 
ever the trouble has arisen from no ill-conduct 
on his part—are the best antidotes ; but it would 
be better still to prevent beforehand all sources 
of annoyance. Never fear spoiling children by 
making them too happy. Happiness is the 
atmosphere in which all good affections grow— 
the wholesome warmth necessary to make the 
heart-blood circulate healthily and freely. Un- 
happiness is the chilling pressure which produces 
here an inflammation, there an excrescence ; and, 
worst of all, the mind’s green and yellow sick- 
ness-—ill-temper.”’ 

This method of treating this malady was re- 
commended by Seneca, the greatest moralist of 
the heathen world. The following short quota- 
tions are from his “ Morals,’’ a volume containing 
several essays upon moral subjects, and among 
them one “Concerning Anger.” 

“He that is naturally addicted to anger, let 
him use a moderate diet, and abstain from wine, 
for it is adding fire to fire. Gentle exercises, 
recreations, and sports- temper and sweeten the 
mind. Let him have a care also of long and 
obstinate disputes, for it is easier not to begin 
them than to put an end to them.’”’ “ Whatso- 
ever we design, we should first take a measure 
of ourselves, and compare our strength with the 
undertaking ; for itvexesa man not to go through 
with his work, and a repulse inflames a courage- 
ous and spirited nature, as it makes one that is 
sluggish sad. I have known some that have 
advised looking in a glass when a man was in a 
fit, and the very spectacle of his own deformity 
has cured him.” ‘ There is hardly a more 
effectual remedy against anger than patience 
and consideration. Let but the first fervor abate 
and that mist which darkens the mind will be 
either lessened or dispelled. A day,nay an hour, 
does much in the most violent cases, and, per- 
chance, totally suppresses it. Time discovers 
the truth of things, and turns that into judgment 
which at first was anger.” 

The same course here recommended by Seneca 
is further adopted by those who advise the ex- 
pediency of counting a specified number of times, 
before speaking, during an attack of this passion. 
The object to be gained is, to allow the reason 
and conscience time to regain the ascendancy, 
from which they were surprised by a quicker 
emotion. Others have recommended a mental 
repetition of the multiplication table ; but it is 
evident that no special rule can be given adapted 
to allcases. You might conquer before you had 
counted ten, while I might continue on to a 
thousand, and then go on to multiply until I 
had arrived at twenty-five times twenty-five, 
and then not be in a fit condition to speak. The 
only rule is, take time enough, let that time be 
as long as it may. Another valuable suggestion 
is contained in this last quotation from Seneca: 


“An angry man, if he give himself liberty at 
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all times, will go too far. If it comes once to 
shew itself in the eye or countenance, it has got 
the better of us. Nay, we should so oppose it as 
to put on the very contrary dispositions: calm 
looks, soft, low speech, and easy, deliberate 
march,—and, little by little, we may possibly 
bring our thoughts into a sober conformity with 
our actions.”’ 

Reader, I have given you the result of my 
labor and experience. If it prove as beneficial 
to you as the labor and experience producing it 
has been to me, I shall be most happy in the 
consciousness of having been serviceable to my 
fellow creatures, and of having made the world 
at least a Zé¢¢Ze wiser and better for my having 
lived in it. 
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WILLIAM HENRY FRY, 
THE COMPOSER. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, PUBLISHED 1846. 


Tue great success of the beautiful new Opera 
of “Lxronora,”’ at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, during the last season, induced 
many inquiries regarding its composer, William 
H.Fry. A friend, who has known him from early 
childhood, furnishes us with a brief biographical 
sketch of Mr. Fry, although aware that the latter 
would indignantly frown upon any attempt to 
make him the subject of a newspaper notice. 

William Henry Fry is the second son of Wm. 
Fry, who, in conjunction with the distinguished 
Robert Walsh, established, and for many years 
conducted with signal success, the Vational Ga- 
zette, one of the leading journals of the country. 
He was born in the city of Philadelphia, in 
August, 1814. His mother, now deceased, a 
highly accomplished lady, was the daughter of an 
eminent divine, the Rev. Thomas Fleeson. Mr. 
Fry’s education was commenced in one of the 
best quaker schools of the day, where he acquir- 
ed a fair knowledge of the plain branches of 
Latin and Greek. 

When about nine years old, he received lessons 
for a few months in piano forte music, from a 
person, however, illy qualified to instruct; but 
this early information served to whet and stimu- 
late a desire for further improvement. At the 
age of fourteen, he was sent with his elder bro- 
ther, Joseph Reese Fry, to Saint Mary’s College 
at Emmettsburg, Maryland, where he rapidly ac- 
quired all the branches pertaining to a polite and 
classical education. Here he also pursued his 
musical studies with the limited facilities afforded 
by the Institution, and notwithstanding their pau- 
city, he rapidly rose to pre-eminence there as a 
performer on the piano, and in musical composi- 
tion. 

When sixteen years of age, he composed a 
grand Opera under the title of ‘THz BripaL or 
Danure,” which, as a musical composition, is per- 
fect; but lacking the requisite dramatic effect, 
with which he was then unfamiliar, it has never 
been performed in public, 

In the years 1832-34 he applied himself closely 
to the study of thorough bass, under Mr. Meignen, 
an eminent graduate and member of the Grand 
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Conservatoire of Paris, while his improvement as 
a performer on the piano forte placed him, in the 
estimation of his friends, on an equality with the 
most effective pianists of the country. 

The higher and nobler branch of music, how- 
ever, suited better his ambitious and ardent tem- 
perament ; and although he has constantly re- 
fused, except in some few instances, to have his 
lighter compositions published, yet some of the 
most beautiful and cherished morceaux which 
grace the music racks of the Cognoscenti, are 
from his unpretending pen, with probably a pri- 
vate mark only to denote his offspring. 

- It is not as a composer and musician only that 
Mr. Fry must be regarded. As a writer of polite 
literature, and on the Arts, he is entitled to high 
consideration. A few weeks after the retirement 
of Mr. Walsh from the Wational Gazette, and 
immediately succeeding the sudden demise of his 
successor, the lamented John Williams, whose 
profound acquirements and brilliant and prolific 
pen made him worthy such a succession, Mr. Fry 
was called unexpectedly to the editorship of that 
valuable journal. This was to hima novel sphere 
of usefulness, for which, however, his education, 
varied acquirements,vigorous intellect and exten- 
sive reading, fully qualified him. But he soon 
sought relief from the cares and vexations of an 
editor’s life, that he might pursue more satisfac- 
torily the science he loved most. He was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, J. Reese Fry. As editor 
of the WVational Gazette, and co-editor of the 
principal daily paper of this city, he always ex- 
ercised liberality, frankness, ability, and an ele- 
vated and refined tone. 

The writings of Mr. Fry are distinguishable by 
the elegance, terseness, power, tone and compre- 
hensiveness of their language, be the subject what 
it may. His powers of observation are of a su- 
perior order; but he is too independent, pos- 
sesses too much pride of character and self-res- 
pect to win popularity, or to secure favor by 
yielding his opinions, or moulding his actions to 
suit occasions. 

When Madame Caradori Allen visited this 
country, a few years since, she applied to Mr. Fry 
to write an Opera, the principal part to be con- 
structed with especial reference to her own vocal 
capabilities ; but the remuneration offered by her 
husband was rejected. Mr. and Mrs. Wood made 
a similar application, which resulted in the pro- 
duction of that beautiful translation of Felice 
Romanis and Bellini’s Grand Opera of “ Norma.” 
This appeared to be an extremely hazardous 
task ; as two translations of the same Opera, pre- 
viously made for the British stage, by two of 
their most esteemed professors, had been entirely 
unsuccessful—the first having been played but 
two nights, and the second withdrawn after the 
first representation. Notwithstanding this, the 
Messrs. Fry completed the task, and their trans- 
lation was received both here and in England 
with marked approbation. 

In 1839, Mr. Fry completed his second original 
grand Opera, and gave it the title of “ AURELIA.”’ 
His friends believe this to be his chef-d’euvre. 
The plot is laid at one of the most important 
periods in the world’s history—the triumph of 
Christianity at Rome : and as it abounds with ex- 
citing scenes, grand pageants, military displays, 
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and beautiful music, it is certain to prove popu- 
lar. It will probably be played during the next 
Opera season. 

The recent successful grand Opera of ‘ Leono- 
ra,” the third written by Mr. Fry, which was first 
played at the Chestnut Street Treatre on the 4th 
of June last, was suggested by witnessing the 
beautiful representation of Claude Melnotte, by 
Mr. Anderson, in October preceding. The Li- 
bretto was written at intervals from December to 
May, by J. Reese Fry, and, as furnished, the mu- 
sic was applied by Wm. H. Fry—requiring about 
eight weeks in its composition, and the elabora- 
boration of which employed fourteen persons 
nearly three months, and covers about ten thou- 
sand pages of music paper. As an evidence of 
the heavy expense attending the production of 
an Opera, it may be remarked that the mere 
copying of the several parts cost more than six 
hundred dollars. 

If an uninterrupted run of eighteen or twenty 
nights, during the hottest weather known for 
many years, be any test of the popularity of 
music, we are content to repose upon the past 
as evidence of Mr. Fry’s popularity as a com- 
poser. Some writers, without a knowledge of 
music or of the author, have ventured to guess 
that ‘ Mr. Fry seems rather to have written from 
the head than from the heart’”’—and that such 
music cannot remain popular. Now it so hap- 
pens that one of the most peculiar traits of Mr. 
Fry’s character is avhole-souledness. Every 
thought, every word, every action, in every-day 
life, furnishes incessant proofs of it; and none 
know this more effectually than those who have 
social or business intercourse with him. 

Like all men of true genius, Mr. Fry, since the 
advent of his “‘Leonora,’’ has been incessantly 
assailed by falsehood and slander,—and lying 
foreigners have been employed to abuse him; 
but his dignity and self-respect have never been 
forgotten. He has looked on unmoved, only by 
pity and contempt. An incident or two illustra- 
tive of the genius of Mr. Fry, must conclude this 
notice. 

At a musical soiree of one of the Cognoscenti 
of our city, where the principal professors and 
amateurs were congregated, Mr. Fry was impor- 
tuned to give them something original. Taking 
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a Bible from the table, he placed it before him at 
the piano, and, unknown to the company, extem- 
poraneously illustrated the passage in that sacred 
volume of The Crucifixion of our Saviour. The 
deeply affecting character of the accompaniment 
to his rich and powerful voice, created a deep 
sensation. A few days thereafter, a professional 
acquaintance of mine met him, and observed that 
he had been looking over Beethoven’s “ Mount of 
Olives,” but the Crucifixion was not written as 
Mr. Fry gave it that evening. ‘“ No,” replied 
Fry, “ you asked me for something original, and 
I extemporized the passage.” : 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


This gentleman has an uneven head—a pecu- 
liarly striking and original character, with a pre- 
dominance of the nervous or mental temperament 
—imparting great mental activity, and desire for 
enjoyments of an elevated and intellectual char- 
acter. 

He has more mental strength than physical, 
and exercises his brain too much, and his muscles 
too little. He is capable of exerting much per- 
sonal influence. 

He should be known for great independence of 
feeling, love of liberty, pride of character, power 
of will, determination of mind, selfrespect, gen- 
eral benevolence; sanguine feeling; love of the 
beautiful and perfect in nature or art ; fondness 
for polite literature ; joined with uncommon 
powers of observation—matter-of-fact talent ; 
desire for positive and scientific knowledge, with 
a disposition and ability to criticise. 

He is rather wanting in prudence of remark, 
and at times is not sufficiently affable and pliable ; 
is too radical, positive, and incredulous ; is liable 
to take too much upon himself, and is unwilling 
to learn from or be dictated to by others. He 
will in no case submit to dictation, or ask a favor 
if he ean possibly avoid it. He takes compre- 
hensive views of subjects; is free-hearted, and 
liberal in the use of cash. 

He is not very penitent, and does not look 
upon man as under such strong moral obligations 
as is by some supposed. 

His religion consists in doing good, and re- 
forming mankind, more than in confessing, be- 
lieving and adoring. He is capable of being very 
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sarcastic in his remarks ; is not afraid of opposi- 
tion, but fond of it, and shows his talents to the 
best advantage when he has an opponent, and 
the stronger the opposition, the more firm and 
determined is he. 

He is both disposed and qualified to take the 
lead, but never to follow. 

His ambition is of the highest order. He can- 
not dealin small matters, but must be at the head 
of some large operation or none ; is more proud 
than vain, yet he is of late more anxious to please 
and to secure the approbation of others than for- 
merly. 

He is particular in forming attachments; sees but 
few whom he likes, and those few he appreciates 
for other qualities more than for their social feel- 


‘ing ; would find it very difficult to make selection 


of a companion adapted to his taste and his ideas 
of female character. 


His perception of wit is strong, yet his jokes 
are two pointed and personal to be amusing. 


He has superior talents for collecting informa- 
tion; has clear and distinct thoughts, with un- 
usual powers of comparison, association and crit- 
icism ; also an excellent memory of facts and 
events ; is fond of history and biographies, and 
is well calculated to entertain and instruct, and 
can communicate his ideas with facility. 

If a musician he would be remarkable for his 
taste and accuracy as a performer upon the piano 
forte, because of his large weight, form, locality, 
order, and comparison. 

He is free and correct in the use of language, 
and capable of being a superior scholar. 

The two leading traits of his character and 
talents are ambition and thirst for knowledge. 


Accompanying the above, which we print with- 
out change from the manuscript, written as above 
dated, we received the following letter: 


GENTLEMEN : The important feature of the en- 
closed description consists in the fact of its hay- 
ing been written in 1841, when neither of you 
had ever seen or probably heard of Mr. Fry. 

L. N. Fowler being in the model or examining 
room (when you lived in Spruce, below Sixth- 
street, Philadelphia), I went up to him, leaving 
Mr. Fry down stairs. Being unacquainted with 
him, and as O. S. Fowler had previously given 
me a written description of my own character, 
etc., as well as two of my children, and the late 
Dr. George McClellan, Commodore Stewart and 
other friends, together with the high encomiums 
of him by the celebrated George Combe, a3 a re- 
markable practical phrenological demonstrator, 
I very naturally asked for him. Mr. L. N. Fowler 
replied that he was out riding, but in the mean 
time he would make an examination in the way 
I suggested, viz.: to do so blindfolded. I re- 
quested Mr. Fowler to go across to the front 
room, when I closed the door, and then went be- 
low and asked Mr. Fry up into the back room or 
studio. I then crossed to the front room, blind- 
folded Mr. Fowler so that he could by no possi- 
bility see light, much less Mr. Fry’s person. 
Neither did Mr. Fry speak, cough, laugh, or do 
anything which might lead to any inference of 
his temperament, or constitution, or mental char- 
acter. As Mr. Fowler pronounced the relative 
sizes of the organs, I marked them in the book. 
He then briefly defined the principal points in 
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his character, but dwelt 
with force upon Mr. Fry’s 
talents. About ahalf hour 
after O. S. Fowler return- 
ed. I requested N. L. Fow- 
ler to return to the front 
room, where he remained 
until a second examination 
was made. I went down 
stairs and there blindfold- 
ed O. S. Fowler, leading 
him to where Mr. Fry con- 
tinued sitting. On a pa- 
rallel line with the num- 
bers of the first examina- 
tion, I took down those of 
the second, and what made 
it appear almost marvel- 
lous (although I do not bear 
that organ) was that they 
did not disagree upon a 
single development. Hay- 
ing got through, the “des- 
cription’”’ was written out 
in full, and which, when 
shown to his father and 
brothers, they deemed it a 


> - 
hoax, believing had given <= 
his “character and talents,” << 


until I pledged my word — 
that I had never mention- ~ 
ed his name or anything 
concerning his character- 
istics. 

Now, gentlemen, that 
was 10th August, 1841, 
over fourteen years ago. If 
ever an examination in its 
details, and the peculiar 
circumstances attending 
the case was calculated to 
make even the most scep- 
tical blush at obstinacy, 
the foregoing may so be re- 
garded. 

One who has been known 
to you by acquaintance or 
by name as an author, or 
for any distinguishing 
traits of character, may be 
well described; but the 
case loses much of its force 
from that very fact. 


It would never be diffi- 
cult to write out the char- 
acters of such men as 
Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, et id omne genus ; be- 
cause their peculiar character and talents were 
publicly known. I am, gentlemen, very res- 
pectfully yours, WoopsurnE Porter. 

Tenton, N. J., Feb. 2, 1856. 








CHILDREN are generally sent to school too young. Chil- 
dren sent to school at four years of age, and those sent at 
seven, will be, in almost all cases, equally advanced at nine, 
with the advantages for further progress all in favor of the 
latter. Thousands of young minds are permanently dwarfed, 
by too early application to study, and receive an irradicable 
taint of Ghoed corruption by too early exposure to the evil 
infiuences found in a gathering of older children.—_Michigan 
Journal of Education. 
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LORD ASERDEEN. 
LORD ABERDEEN. 


Ne AL CHARACTER. : ak a 
VG ee OSTOARS | dispatching any business appertaining to his high 


| rank, and is still fond of the active sports of the 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Georce Gorpon, Earl of Aberdeen, is a Scotch 
nobleman of ancient family, and an eminent con- 
servative member of the British House of Peers. 
He was born in 1784, and graduated at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 1804. After leaving 
the University, he resided for some time in 
Greece, and, on his return to London, founded 


the well-known Athenian Club, composed ex- | 
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clusively of persons who 
had visited Greece. A 
considerable portion of his 
early life was spent in di- 
plomacy. It was Lord 
Aberdeen who, in 1813, as 
British Ambassador at Vi- 
enna, succeeded in detach- 
ing Austria from Napo- 
leon, and uniting her with 
the other great powers 
against the French em- 
peror. After a very suc- 
cessful diplomatic career, 
he returued to England, 
and was, in 1814, elected 
to represent the peerage 
of Scotland in the House 
of Lords. He was anavow- 
ed and decided tory from 
the beginning. In 1828, 
he became Minister of For- 
eign Affairs under the 
Duke of Wellington. He 
held the same office under 
Sir Robert Peel, and stood 
SS by that great statesman in 
the repeal of the corn 
laws. In 1853, he became 
Premier,and retained office 
during the agitating pe- 
riod that preceded the war 
between Russia and the 
J S Allies. The dreadful win- 
SS ASE ter of 1854, when the Brit- 
ish armies suffered such 
unparalleled hardships in 
the Crimea, excited a storm 
of public indignation 
against the ministry, and 
Lord Aberdeen retired 
from office. He has since 
lived in privacy, only oc- 
casionally taking part in 
the debates. Lord Aber- 
deen is said by those who 
have met him in society 
to be a most amiable, 
courteous, and unpretend- 
ing gentleman. He is 
much interested in agri- 
cultural improvements, 
and, we believe, is a liberal 
_ patron of the fine arts. 
Such are the simple, frugal 
habits of British noblemen, 
that Lord Aberdeen, in his 


| seventy-third year, retains much of his original 


vigor, both of body and mind. He is capable of 


field. The portrait above given was sketched 
from life, while he was recently speaking in the 
British House of Lords, and is a very correct 
likeness. He speaks rather slowly and in a 
heavy, low voice ; not over active in gesture, his 
manner is rather dignified and thoughtful—he 
frequently talks in a plain, conversational way, 
but always with a degree of earnestness appro- 
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priate to the subject and occasion. He is what 
may be called a pleasant speaker ; but does not 
excite a great amount of enthusiasm among his 
hearers. He informs the understanding and 
convinces by clear and correct statements. His 
aim seems to be only to secure the public good ; 
there is nothing like low political designing, or 
intriguing, apparent in his character. A uni- 
formity of purpose, a steady, persevering, un- 
tiring spirit in defending and upholding what he 
deems to be right are the most prominent fea- 
tures of his life. His career has been generally 
successful, and will have a lasting influence on a 
nation who have felt so keenly their critical 
situation since he became associated with their 
political affairs. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The above engraving represents an organism 
of a working mind. Lord Aberdeen is a man of 
less originality than most distinguished men, but 
isa great observer, and a very superior scholar. 
He is not rapid to complete his undertakings 
and effect his objects, but is decidedly perse- 
vering. He is of the enduring class. His com- 
prehensive power is combined with a retentive 
memory. The sentiments he advances will be 
the result of much thought. They will always 
be remarkably appropriate and complete. He is 
a man of very superior intellect, but of so seri- 
ous and practical a nature as to inspire confi- 
dence and respect, even from those who may 
differ from him in sentiment. His manner and 
bearing has a tendency to check an undue ambi- 
tion or hasty and inconsiderate action in others, 
rather than to excite admiration and applause. 
He is a particularly moral as well as an intellec- 
tual man; and will therefore always be tenacious 
of his honor and moral worth ; not naturally in- 
élined to exciting, argumentative debates, but 
prefers to effect his object by a codl, calculating 
discussion. He will resort to severe measures 
only when milder methods fail to secure the ends 
of justice. He is quite ambitious, but it is the 
ambition of virtue, inspired by the higher senti- 
ments of the mind. 

He has a robust frame and strong vital pow- 
ers, but the animal propensities are not control- 
ing, and he is not liable to dissipated habits, but 
will expend his energy through his brain. 

He possesses in a remarkable degree those 
qualities necessary for close and careful investi- 
gation, and possesses a very clear perception of 
right and wrong inthe abstract. He would thus 
be well qualified to give a concise and lucid 
judicial decision, as nothing of importance 
would escape his mind. He is systematic and 
will adhere to a correct method; his business 
talent, within its appropriate sphere, is of the 
first order ; and he is less subject to the infiu- 
ence of prejudice or personal considerations 
than most men. 

ee SS te 

We should manage our fortunes as we do our 

health—enjoy it when good, be patient when bad, and never 


apply violent remedies except in an extreme necessity.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 


Letters addressed to the Publishers should be 
plainly written, containing the name of the werrze, the 
Post-Orricz, County, and Strats, and addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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BY A PHYSICIAN. 

HAvine now passed inreview the composition 
of the blood, into which all food is merged, and 
in which all nutrition finds its fountain, having 
considered the nature of its most important ele- 
ments, and also of the tisswes that are formed 
from it, and having examined the seven essential 
forms of elementary material, their sources, their 
digestive changes; and te some extent their des- 
tination in the economy of a living human body, 
the reader who has followed the series of pre- 
vious articles will, doubtless, now find himself 
prepared to appreciate a brief summary of the 
uses of the several alimentary forms, and a con- 
densed statement of the conclusions to be drawn 
from the degree of knowledge thus far attainable 
in regard to the whole subject of diet. 

The seven essential classes of food-material 
we have found to be the albuminous, the gela- 
tinous, the oleaginous, the saccharine, the acid- 
ulous, the aqueous, and the saline, or rather the 
mineral. The types or representative forms of 
these classes we have found in albumen (egg- 
principles), gelatine, fat, sugar, malic acid (acid 
of apples,) water, and phosphate of lime. Of one 
of the above classes, however, the gelatinous, it 
may be said that it is only essential in the sense 
of being unavoidable, so long at least as we take 
animal food ; since no use is certainly known for 
it in the work of animal nutrition or ealorifica- 
tion ; and leaving this out, the number of classes 
and types of really indispensable foods becomes 
reduced to six. But before entering on the spe- 
cial uses of these, a word may be allowed on the 
question whether there be, in fact, any special 
uses of foods. 

It is very late in the progress of physiological 
science to raise this question. But it has been 
raised—the ghost of a bygone crudity conjured 
from the grave to serve the purpose of certain 
physiological sceptics. We will make bold to 
question the ghost. Can two substances, chem- 
ically, physically, and in every supposable way 
so unlike as wheat-gluten and apple acid, serve 
the same purposes in the human system? Can 
they both alike form flesh? No: such sup- 
positions are utterly impossible ; and no one 
possessing even the most meagre conception of 
the differences in the nature of the two will for 
a moment maintain the contrary. Ifthe use of 
gluten can be determined, the use of apple- 
acid must be something else. But which forms 
flesh, the acid that has not all the elements con- 
tained in flesh, nor in anything like the same 
proportions, or the gluten which does contain all 
the elements of flesh, and in almost or exactly 
the same proportions as those found in the latter? 
The gluten, of course. No sane person will affirm 
the opposite of this conclusion. 

Then the uses of gluten and fruit-acid in the 
human stomach and blood are entirely unlike ; 
or in other words, the position is already proved 
that special forms of food have their special 
uses in human alimentation. But again: fat 
has the same elements as apple-acid, but in en- 
tirely different proportions, resulting in an 
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entirely different substance, chemically, phy- 
sically, in every way. There is fat in many 
localities in the human body ; in health no other 
substance ever occupies the place of this fat, nor 
it the place of any other. The fat of the food is 
chemically identical with that of the blood and 
tissues, and chemically antipodal to bone, carti- 
lage, or true muscular substance. Does Nature 
waste her precious forces in converting fat in the © 
food into flesh, when she needs it asfat? Impos- 
sible again : the transmutation of iron into gold 
were not a whit more an impossibility. 


Or again : can starch or sugar serve the same 
purposes as gluten or albumen in the animal 
economy, when they are totally unlike the latter? 
Ask of the Hindoo, whose nutrition fails, render- 
ing him scorbutic from constant feeding on rice 
(i.e. almost pure starch.) Ask of Magendie’s dogs, 
which died in a short time of starvation when 
fed heartily on pure starch? Dogs die as soon 
when fed on pure albumen. But do dogs ever 
die of starvation when fed heartily on mixed 
food—only so much mixed as it is found in bread 
and water alone, or milk alone, or meat and 
water alone? By no means. And, indeed, we 
may just as well say that dime answers the same 
purposes in human nutrition as waer, or water 
the same purposes as gluten or albumen, as to 
say that the /atter fulfil the same uses as 
sugar, starch, or fat. 


What, then, are the unlike uses of the classes 
last referred to? Liebig tells us that albuminous 
is synonymous with plastic or nutritive; and 
saccharine and oleaginous with calorific, or respi- 
ratory food. Herein Liebig is right. Succeeding 
discoveries qualify, but they can never over- 
turn his doctrine; and its greatest fault is 


‘that he did not extend the same sharp lines of 


demarcation much farther. Instead of barely 
two, there are at least six classes of unlike and 
equally indispensable elements ; no two of which 
can take the place of each other, except in some 
of the uses of sugarand fat. ~ 

Facts in support of Liebig’s doctrine crowd 
themselves on the least observing mind. The 
Greenlander’s delight is oz/ ; and artic navigators 
substitute for his blubber, not wheat or lean flesh, 
but Indian corn with its nine per cent of oil. Oily 
nuts fall to our hand in the cold season, and 
starchy vegetables (starch being in heating pow- 
er to oil only astwo to five,) spring under our til- 
lage in the summer. Fowlsand all animals lay on 
fat inthe autumn ; and if we do not convert their 
oleaginous supplies into fuel for ourselves their 
maintenance of their own temperature against 
the cold of winter burns away the store, and they 
come out “ spring poor.’ Bears do not lay ina 
stock of muscle to fit them for the winter’s long 
sleep, for they are not preparing to use muscles ; 
but they lay themselves away heavy with fat, 
and by breathing only come forth in spring lean 
and gaunt. Wolves in winter seldom eat the ~ 
flesh of their victims; they drink the blood and_ 
gorge the fat, and then abandon the carcass. A 
healthy appetite craves fat in the winter, and 
loses the craving in warm weather. Laborers lose 
their strength at any season if confined to fat and 
starchy: food ; they require flesh, eggs, good 
bread, or some equivalent nutriment. And 
finally, those who closely watch theirown feelings / 
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will find lifferent effects produced in themselves 
from eatiag an excess of albuminous or an excess 
of oily food. In the former case, they feel an 
uneasiness arising from the desire to be in motion, 
to exert themselves, and take off, so to speak, 
the tenson upon their muscular system ; in the 
latter a glow of heat pervades the whole body, 
and flushes the surface ; and if they now become 
uneasy, it is with the desire to be breathing more 
freely, and to take off the tension that affects the 
nervous system and the lungs. In fact, I find 
myself compelled to class this query, whether 
unlike aliments do not serve the same purpose in 
the human system, along with that other pro- 
found question, as to whether man is naturally a 
drinking animal, and so leave both to find their 
answer in the testimony of all experience and all 
science. What, now, are the special uses of the 
diverse alimentary materials? Passing over ge~ 
latine we will take a brief view of the remaining 
six classes. 


1. In the microcosm—Man—cel/s are the indi- 
vidual workmen, the corporeal agents of all 
- changes, the “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” the builders, the police, the scavengers, 
all, in fact, but the government and gentry of the 
city of the soul. Worked hard in the rapid whirl 
of life, the cells are born rapidly, and rapidly die 
In cartilage only they are somewhat permanent ; 
less so in fatty tissue, and perfectly evanescent 
in muscles, brain, and nerves, liver, kidneys, and 
all other secreting and excreting glands. Hence 
their consumption is abundant; the supply, the 
demand is great, and the basis of that supply is 
albuminous material, taken in one or more 
forms of the albumen group. True, this taken 

alone could never produce cells any more than a 

completed house could be made of bare bricks. 

Waiter, fat, and minerals, at the least, play their 
several auxiliary parts ; but when the cell-edifice 
is complete, albumen is the brick work ofits walls. 
And this building of cells is the essential part of 
allwe mean by nutrition. Let it be remembered, 
then, that the great use of the albumens is to 
afford plastic or organizable material, that is 
nutriment, or physically working substance. 
Additionally, since all highly compounded sub- 
stances are decomposable into compounds of lower 
grade, the albumens may be and are broken up to 
some extent, to form fat, when too small a sup- 
ply of that material is taken in the food; but no 
fact or analogy has yet been discovered, tending 

to prove a transformation in the opposite di- 
_ rection. 

2. Fat, as a lower compound, has lower uses. 
It is not a worker, but a stuff for workmen. 
It has, independently, no vital uses in the sys- 
tem, but only such as are mechanical, chemical 
or subsidiarily vital. It forms an elastic cushion 
for the secure support of internal organs ; it fills 
the chasms that would exist between abruptly 
outlined organs, and so gives the rounded or wav- 
ing contour to the body, which is an important 
element of physical beauty, incidentally making 
of the chasms already named a sort of econom- 
ical stowage for fuel; it serves as the most 
perfect form of calorific material (fuel,) yielding 
to all who have good digestion, and who take it 
at seasons when physiological law secures its 
appropriation, a greater guantum or measure of 

















animal heat than any other known material of 
equal bulk, or that is obtained at an equal vital 
expense in the way of digestion. But on the 
score of other uses yet to be named, it will ap- 
pear, that although its free use necessitates good 
digestion, and a proper season, yet never in 
any system, or in any season, can it be wholly 
dispensed with ; for, in the last place, itis an 
indispensable adjuvant to all vital changes. The 
ovum always contains it; all development 
materials contain it, as the egg, milk, and 
blood ; itis found wherever cel/s are forming ; 
and hence we may conclude that neither se- 
cretion nor nutrition can occur without it, and ex- 
periments prove that even digestion is much 
retarded by its entire absence. It is abundant in 
the brain and nerves, and is hence one of the 
conditions necessary to the highest human mani- 
festations. 


3. Sugar, the ultimate form of a large class of 
food element, is a moderate species of fuel. It is 
productive in the same bulk of much less heat 
than fat. Its ingestion gives to the system the 
slight fire of brush-wood suitable for summer wea- 
ther, as contrasted with the intense glow from fat 
which is the physiological anthracite, and, there- 
fore,comforting for winter consumption. This is, 
therefore, the fuel for warm latitudes, as well as 
warm seasons ; and this conclusion is borne out 
by the stronger tendency to its production in its 
various forms, in the warmer temperate and tor- 
rid regions. Yet an observing person cannot 
consume freely either sugar or syrup without ex- 
periencing its heating effect. The presence of 
sugar in eggs and blood, and of a peculiar form 
of this substance is muscles, as recently demon- 
strated, proves that this material is also in some 
way subsidiary to nutrition, though in what way 
isnot yet known. Sugar, as well as fat, con- 
tributes to the formation of bile. 


4, It is probable that the uses of vegetable acids 
are not yet perfectly known. Employed in mod- 
eration, they seem to improve the chemical and 
vital qualities of the plastic elements of blood, 
and hence the nutrition. This may be partly in 
consequence of their known tendency to unite 
with superfluous alkalis and earth, and thus ren- 
der them, as all salts are, more easy of removal in 
the excretions,—the quantity of which these 
acids are also known to increase. In the same 
way the increased exhalation of the cutaneous 
andinternal glands, would tend to lower the tem- 
perature. Thus as acids are known to be cooling, 
purifying, and blood-perfecting, it will be seen 
that all these effects may flow from a single 


_ power, namely, that of rendering alkalies and 


earths eliminable ; while these in being elimi- 
nated always remove much of water and other 
materials along with them, that is, they act as 
glandular excitants. A portion of the fruit acids 
taken is oxidized, and serves as fuel, as is proved 
by its disappearing in carbonic acid and water in 
the excretions. As fuel, however, these acids are 
much inferior to even sugar. 


5. Respecting water it is only necessary to re- 
peat that it is indispensable, both as vehicle and 
material to digestion, absorption, assimilation, 
circulation, nutrition, secretion, and excretion, 
muscular and brain-action. Yet its excessive 
use may weaken any one of these functions 
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direcily, by overtasking it, or indirectly by 
overtasking some other, and thus producing a 
revulsive effect, or concentration of the phy- 
sical energies on some distant organ——an ill re- 
sult which laborers in the field, and laborers in 
the study, have often experienced to their cost. 

6. The inorganic elements, other than water, 
have various uses. The bones, especially in 
the young and growing, must have phosphate 
and carbonate of lime ; and the phosphate of lime, 
must also enter freely into all nutritive materials 
and processes. The blood, brain, and muscle, as 
also the hair, must have sufficient iron. Diges- 
tive fluids, blood, all nutritive processes, and se- 
creting or excreting glands, demand a due supply 
of common salt. All circulating fluids, together 
with muscles, demand potash, and all the former, 
with all the secretions, but in particular mucus 
and bile, require soda. Nutrient fluids, bones and 
tissues call for the phosphate of magnesia, though 
in aless degree than for that of lime. Muscles, 
nerves, bile and hair must receive a due supply 
of sulphur ; and nerves, but more especially 
brain, necessitate in proportion to their activity 
a plentiful allowance of phosphorus. 

For the sources from which these several ele- 
ments, as well as those of the five previous 
classes, are to be obtained, the reader is referred 
to articles 3, 4,5, and 6, of the present series, in 
previous numbers of this journal. The subject 
of the general conclusions or practical deductions 
tobe drawn from our knowledge of dietetics 
will be considered in my next article. 
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DELAROCHE’S HEMICYCLE, 


Tue average size of head, in every collection 
of influential or celebrated men, is large. This 
fact is noticeable in any meeting of ministers, 
lawyers, leading merchants ; indeed, is too gen- 
erally recognized to need proof. 

The same is true of thinkers, and workers in 
the domains of mechanics, of literature, prose 
and poetic, and of art. Accordingly, the heads 
in Delaroche’s great picture of the Apotheosis of 
the Arts, better known as The Hemicycle, are 
large. And the faces are almost, without excep- 
tion, expressive, individualized, noticeable faces. 

This celebrated picture is a group—or rather 
two groups, separated by several typical and 
ideal figures in the centre —of the great painters, 
sculptors, engravers, and architects who lived 
during the period of the rise and perfection of 
art, 7. e., from the year 1250 to the year 1650, or 
thereabouts. The present design is to remark 
upon the physiological and physiognomical char- 
acter of the figures, which are all portraits, 
carefully studied and nobly painted. 

In comparison with a lawyer, a clergyman, or 
a statesman, an artist is, now-a-days, a very insig- 
nificant member of the commonwealth. But in 
estimating the worth and greatness of the artists 
painted in this picture, it must be remembered 
that in their day and generation, the respect 
with which their arts were held, and the import- 
ant uses which they subserved, especially in the 
office of embedying the vast and impressive ar- 
ray of visible symbols which belonged to the ex- 
ternal observances of the Roman Catholic chureh, 
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placed them upon an eminence fully equal to that 
of the statesman or the warrior, socially, intel- 
lectually, even politically. Without remember- 
ing this, the great painters, sculptors and archi- 
tects cannot be understood or appreciated. 

The faces, we said, are all distinctly individu- 
alized in character. There is, however, one chief 
point of similarity amongst them all, namely, 
the uniform projection of the whole line of per- 
ceptive organs, which is in many cases so great as 
to become a broad and heavy ridge across, above 
the eyebrows. Accompanying this one common 
feature we find sometimes, as in Titian and Mi- 
chael Angelo, a powerful intellect ; sometimes, as 
in the same, and in Fra Angelico to astill greater 
extent, a high middle head, denoting a powerful 
moral and religious nature ; sometimes, as often 
in the Dutch and German painters, that sort of 
wide forehead which denotes great ideality, that 
which denotes constructiveness, or that which 
denotes mathematical power. 

The average of personal beauty among them 
is very high. Raffaelle was one of the handsomest 
men that ever lived ; so was Lionardo da Vinci ; 
many others of them were men of great size, 
athletic strength, and majestic presence. Thus 
does the soul in some manner shape the body. 


The absence of any adequate comprehension of 
the relations between character and its cerebral 
indications at the taking of the original portraits 
from which Delaroche’s heads are copied, and in 
some cases probably an error either in his own 
original work or in his transfer to this small copy 
of it, must to some extent vitiate observations 
upon the phrenology, physiognomy, and physio- 
logy of the single persons painted; but it may 
not be entirely useless to attempt some compari- 
son between their known talents and the physical 
indications of them. 

Corregio is at the extreme left hand of a per- 
son fronting the picture. His head is somewhat 
indistinctly painted. He excelled in effects of 
light and shade in color and in gracefulness of 
design ; but so far as this picture goes, his spe- 
ciality is only generally indicated by full per- 
ceptive organs. 


Paul Veronese, next him, excelled in the light 
and shade of his pictures, was a fine colorist, and 
possessed great grandeur of conception of form 
and grouping. He has a fine, full forehead, with 
arounded, dome-like front, somewhat like that 
of Wordsworth, the poet, though fuller below ; 
more like that of Church, the landscape painter 
in this city, yet wider than his. His hair is black 
and fine, skin smooth, features regular and noble ; 
his demeanor that of a “high-minded gentle- 
man,’’ as the Southerners say. 


Titian, the great colorist, the pride and glory 
of the Venetian school, who died in his hundredth 
year, is near by ; a lofty, massive figure, magni- 
ficently draped in the gorgeous and heavy red 
mantle of the nobles of Venice. He has high 
features and full reflectives; a magnificent 
straight profile, and stands erect and grave 
among his fellows. His head indicates great size 
of brain, and the force and nobility of mind 
needed to constitute a master, and a master of 
the beautiful. His profile, the general air of the 
features and the figure, seem to breathe a con- 
sciousness of copious strength ; and remind one 
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somewhat of that strong old man Doctor Lyman 
Beecher. 

Rubens, the Hollander, sits near ; a courtly 
figure, with an open and noble face ; gorgeously 
and fancifully dressed. Perhaps the sanguine 
temperament indicated by the colors of his skin 
and hair assisted to determine his preference for 
sensuous figures and sentiments. It certainly 
was both cause and indication of his power in 
rich coloring. Hisbroad, slouched hat conceals 
nearly all his head above the eyes. Next him is 


Van Dyck, the portrait-painter at the court of 
Charles the First of England. His head is low 
and broad. Accordingly, he was skilful, but not 
ideal in any grand sense, although he had much 
appreciation of expressions, and skill in portray- 
ing them. 

Giovanni Bellini, the Venetian, stands near 
him ; a tall, straight man, in early middle age, 
with very heavy black hair. His features wear 
a somewhat conceited and self-confident expres- 
sion, which is much assisted by the turning up of 
the nose. Yet it is recorded of him that he was 
of a freer and nobler spirit than almost any of 
his cotemporaries. 

Close by, stands Giorgione, a Venetian pain- 
ter, whose execution was very rapid, and his pic- 
tures vast and daring in size and design, and 
magnificent in color. He was a very tall and 
powerfully built man. His large, bony frame, 
rugged and rather vulgar features, wild eyes, 
coarse complexion, and shock of disorderly black 
hair, indicate great physical strength ; but his 
head is not very large nor high at the top or in 
front. Accordingly, his pictures are not remark- 
able for thought. 

A little further on, is Peter Fischer, a German 
artist. He has the full, bluff face, and heavy, 
round yellow beard, which marksa true German, 
and may be seen any day in a lager-bier saloon. 


Next, is Benvenuto Cellini; sculptor, engra- 
ver, goldsmith, politician, writer, bully, assassin. 
He has a gladiatorial physique ; the brawny bull 
neck, full back head, deep-set eye, and low mo- 
ral organs of a prize fighter; and was as noto- 
rious as a bravo, as he was famous as an artist. 
He has a low, wide, square forehead, such as is 
often seen in the best operatives in a foundry or 
machine-shop; and his especial department of 
art, viz., chasing and metallic statuary, is that 
which needs the full development of construc- 
tiveness thus indicated. 


To pass to the other side of the picture, Inigo 
Jones, the old English architect, has the face of 
a sensible ; clear-headed, and rather bluff old 
man, his white beard and hair, and red cap, con- 
cealhis head. Beato Angelico, the sacred pain- 
ter, stands some distance beyond. He used to 
prepare himself for painting by prayer ; devoted 
himself to a monastic life that he might enjoy 
what he considered the sacred peace of it, for his 
holy art: painted only sacred subjects, received 
no payment for his pictures ; and it is said never 
painted a crucifixion without weeping. Yet, in 
spite of the tender religious sensibility thus in- 
dicated, and likewise indicated by the wonderful 
holy sweetness of the faces of saints and virgins 
that he drew, his head, accountably, is a great, 
gross, coarse, heavy-looking head, that one would 
suppose suitable for that wicked and accursed 
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Pope Alexander Borgia—not high ; quite wide 
behind ; with a fat, thick neck. What explana- 
tion can be given, it ishard to say ; though there 
are not wanting cases where a tremendous will 
has entirely concealed the manifestations of very 
violent passions and instincts, and subjected them 
to the rightful dominion of the moral and reli- 
gious faculties. 

Albert Durer, the great Teutonic painter and 
engraver, stands near him ; a noble, erect, heroic 
figure, with high, regular features, blue eyes, 
long waving golden hair—golden, with a glossy, 
shifting enrichment of red—symmetrical beard 
and moustache, and wearing a striking and al- 
most fantastic striped head-dress, which, with the 
antique sculpturesque beauty of his features, 
makes him seem like Sieqfried, the Dragon-Slay- 
er, or some other of the old heroes of the Nibel- 
ungen-Lied. As he looks, such he was; a free, 
bold, truthful German ; witha heart full of beau- 
ty and truth ; all devoted to art, and to honor ; 
one of the noblest men that ever lived. 


Fra Bartolommeo, a man of massive power of 
mind, as well as a great painter of sacred sub- 
jects, isnear him. He was a friend and influential 
coadjutor of Savondrola, the great Florentine 
reformer, who was burnt for his reforms by the 
Romish authorities ; and his heavy, broad fea- 
tures, and extraordinary volume of brain, cor- 
respond to his character. There is something 
about the full, wide forehead, the breadth from 
ear to ear, the sinking downward of the middle 
of the forehead, as if from a heavy weight of re- 
flective organs, that reminds one in no trifling 
degree of Daniel Webster. 

Close by, sits Lionardo da Vinci; but he, the 
skilled alike in arts and arms, in mechanics and 
literature, in poetry and statesmanship, the mag- 
nificent in body and in mind, cannot satisfactorily 
be traced in the mere figure of an athletic old 
man which Delaroche has given us. 

Raffaelle stands behind him. Raffaelle, the apos- 
tle at once, and incarnation of beauty. Weknow 
of no man to whom we can compare the regular 
and tender sweetness of his features. The costume 
in which the picture represents him, is absolutely 
dandified—silk and velvet, white and light blue. 
It is not pleasant to think of him as finical or 
foppish in dress, and it must be remembered that 
his age was one of splendid costumes and that 
he personally was a man of magnificent tastes. 
His forehead is too low, his eyes too mild, the 
whole expression of his face too meek and spirit- 
less for pleasure, reminding one too much of the 
sanctimonious simper on the face of a Roman 
Catholic saint. The head is perhaps almost 
Greek in outline ; but certainly, as here drawn, 
it is deficient in the indications of nobility and 
moral sublimity, although our records of Raf- 
faelle contain no hint of any such defect in him. 


No such defect, however, is indicated in the 
high, furrowed forehead, lofty head, not even 
lowered by the hood which covers all its details 
out of sight—and harsh, strong, stern, meditative 
features of Michael Angelo, who sits wrapt in 
thought, utterly regardless of the throng of great 
men around him, and apparently scorning inter- 
course even with the best of them. His rugged 
physiognomy reminds one of Jackson, Calhoun, | 
Beethoven; all men of regardless, uncompro- / 
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mising character, powerful, essentially lawless ; 
thrusting enemies aad friends alike out of their 
path, when they obstructed it ; and the latter two 
not making many friends, nor trying nor caring 

.to make them. Such was Michael Angelo: and 
he was quarrelsome and overbearing withal. 

At the end of the picture stands Nicolas 
Poussin, the great French landscape painter ; a 
tall, plump, comely, well-conditioned man, with 
black hair, parted in the middle, who is looking, 
with true French self-consciousness, and self-com- 
placency, not at his fellows, but straight out of 
the picture, at the audience. 

We had intended to add remarks on the ideal 
figures in the centre, on the picture as a whole, 
and on Delaroche himself, but room is wanting, 
and they must die unsaid. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
TEACHING. 


—_— 


SELF- 


We have heard of some whose opinion it is that 
the world will never become any better, who have 
no faith in the progressive character of our age, 
nor in the advancement of civilization. Some 
have gone so far as to declare that allthe events 
which have taken place will occur again after 
the lapse of a certain period, and that the world 
is only going round a circle of events which can 
never change. We have now to congratulate 
such persons upon the accomplishment, of a part, 
at least, of their belief. The world has reached 
the turning point in our history—has begun 


again to attain a position, in one respect, which * 


has been considered hitherto as belonging only 
to her very earliest experience. Let us explain. 

In the first ages, when books and colleges ex- 
isted not, those who, impressed with the magnifi- 
cence, sublimity, and beauty of the scenes and 
objects which surrounded them, were desirous 
for knowledge, had to become their own tutors, 
and wisely took nature for their book. Happy 
were they, if they could penetrate beyond its al- 
phabet—if they could become acquainted with 
something more than its mere phenomena—if 
they could satisfy their inquisitive “eyes” at 
the shrine of truth. Every thinker in those days 
was a philosopher, and freedom dwelt in their 
minds when perhaps their bodies were not free. 
After many generations of free-thinkers had 
passed away, it was found desirable to collect the 
substance of their observations, experiences, and 
discoveries, and then books were formed for the 
use of a wider circle than could be reached by 
the tongue. One would have thought with them 
oral instruction might have been dispensed with, 
but such was not the case; so long as the weak- 
nesses of men exist, so long will he place himself 
under the tuition of others. That natural disin- 
clination to think for themselves, which leads 
80 many to attach themselves to particular sects 
and parties, and to adopt theories and opinions 
without taking the trouble to investigate them, 
led the people to place their minds at the dispo- 
salof others, and hence to subscribe to whatever 
they were taught, and thus the bulk of mankind 
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glad to escape the necessity of earning their 
bread by the sweat of their brow. They would 
rather incur moral thraldom and spiritual sub- 
jection than procure their opinions by the work of 
their brain. This amount of idleness was increased 
by the scarcity of books; such as there were 
were dry, and kept in the custody of those who 
had established themselves as the teachers of the 
people. Still this is not sufficient to excuse their 
want of energy and freedom. Their forefathers, 
without books, had made great. discoveries, and 
had analyzed the various departments of things 
material and things spiritual, and why could not 
they arouse their faculties, and turn their 
thoughts in the same direction? But the truth 
is, they loved luxurious indolence, and tutors 
became as necessary to them as nature and books ; 
and, in the formation of their opinions, a PARTY 
was felt to be as essential as truth, and some- 
times more so. 

The appearance of cheap literature has, how- 
ever, given a new, or rather an old, aspect to the 
intellectual world ; for it has brought it round 
again to the point from which it started, namely, 
Sreedom of opinion. It has enabled the student 
to take the helm of his own mind—to fling over- 
board the false pilots who for ages have been 
steering him to the ports of sophistry and super- 
stition, instead of truth and charity. 


The philosophy of self-teaching consists in 
this—-that we cultivate and exercise all the pow- 
ers and faculties of the mind—that we feel self- 
reliant, and exercise freedom of thought, apart 
from the dictation of established teachers. We 
believe it to be the purpose of study to tune the 
mind to aready appreciation of truth, and to en- 
able the student to detect the sophistries of mere 
reasonings, and to perceive the harmony and fit- 
ness of right. Established principles are the 
gamut of truth ; and, for the mind to be versed 
in them, it will be able to decide justly on any 
case brought before it, by simply viewing it in 
relation to those principles, just as a musician 
from his knowledge of musical notes can judge 
of the correctness of any tune he may hear. 


The various circumstances under which man is 
born demonstrate the necessity of self-culture, of 
independence of opinion, and freedom of action. 
The influences which operate upon him are many, 
among which may be ranked those which are pro- 
tective and those which are restrictive. To these 
two classes belong the world, the country, the 
particular town or city, the friends, relatives, 
and society. Hach of these operates in a pecu- 
liar manner upon man, and if he does not exer- 
cise his independence, will most assuredly make 
him his slave. The influence that operates upon 
man in the old world is the thing called the past. 
It checks his exertions, restricts his views, and 
in a great degree proscribes his advancement. 
This is not the case in the new world,where there 
is no past. There consequently is greater liber- 
ty to push forward towards the future, by inven- 
tions and various prospective projects. Owing, 
however, to the minds of some having been 
awakened to the necessity of resisting this 
worldly circumscribing influence, Europe is now 
casting off its fetters, and is beginning to bask 
in the light of knowledge, and to covet wisdom. 
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custom still bind the souls of men, and degrade 
their nature. They have not yet learned the phi- 
losophy of self-teaching. A man’s country will, 
if allowed to operate freely, determine his moral 
and social character. Where mind is not the 
“point de résistance” in the bill of fare, it will 
generously provide him with a religion, which 
he may imbibe as readily as his mother’s milk. 
Perhaps some are not aware of the great influ- 
ence which a man’s country exercises upon his 
disposition, belief, and practices. If he be born in 
Hindostan, will he not reverence the “ sanctity 
of the Ganges ;”’ and if in certain other coun- 
tries, he will probably defend child-murder, 
slave-holding, human sacrifices, cannibalism, the 
adoration of wood and stone, &. These are ac- 
cidents of birth, which human reason should re- 
cognize as such, and not bow blindly to them. A 
man’s country may either blind him with super- 
stition, petrify him with indifference, or bless him 
with the purifying truths of Christianity. Now 
the philosophy of self-teaching would urge him 
to examine what is this proffered to him by his 
country, and to reject the evil and cleave to the 
good init. Upon numbers Elijah’s mantle now 
falls daily. Sympathy of thought and feeling 
can rouse the slumbering soul to a sense of ener- 
gy, and guide him forward with cheering voice 
amd noble steps along the journey of life. 


Another influence which acts powerfully on 
man, and which he should not fail to appreciate, 
ds that of his acquaintance, his friends, his rela- 
tives, and associates. Their opinions and habits 
cannot but affect him ; but he is not bound to 
be made subject to them. Those exerting the 
greatest energy of character will undoubtedly 
influence others most in the formation of their 
characters. This may be easily seen in the case 
of two persons who are much together; the 
stronger mind will impress itself upon the 
weaker. A man is much indebted to his rela- 
tives. To them he owes his innate abilities, his 
poverty or greatness of intellect, his whole com- 
position and physical constitution. And some- 
times they entail disease upon him—a sad living 
witness to the truth of the divine saying, that 
the “sins of the fathers are visited upon the child- 
ren.” 


We have thus briefly and imperfectly attempt- 
ed to show how man’s character is likely to be 
influenced by external circumstances, and there- 
by to exhibit the necessity for a vigorous encoun- 
ter with them, that he may not be their slave ; 
and thus to enforce the duty of self-teaching. 
From what has been said, we may see the utility 
of independent thought ; and how necessary it 
is that we subject our national creeds and opin- 
ions to constant revision, if we wish to arrive at 
truth. We see the force, of an authoritative 
creed in the depressed condition of the Russian 
peasantry, who are taught to believe that their 
empire is as powerful as God, and more to be 
feared. In England, too, notwithstanding its 
commercial prosperity and intellectual great- 
ness, we see a good deal of the same sort of thing 
in the too prevalent worship of mammon, and 
the demoralizing reverence for rank. Now, the 
philosophy of self-teaching requires that we break 
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duty demand it, we are to be ready to give up 
relatives, friends, birth-place, country, for the 
sake of truth and right. The man who is bound 
by those is nothing better than a slave—a moral 
harlot—dignify him by whatever name you 
may. That we are beginning to think for our- 
selves is a happy fact, the results of which can- 
not but be glorious. But enough is said for the 
present, and we cannot do better than conclude 
with an extract from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Layard, in reference to this subject: “ Our sys- 
tem of modern education tends rather to make 
men lose their self-reliance, to lead them to look 
upon themselves as mere machines, and to de- 
pend upon forms and precedents rather than upon 
their reason, their exertions, and their intelli- 
gence. I believe this to be one of the principal 
causes of the evils we have at this time as a 
natiod to deplore, and which, unless speedily 
remedied, will undoubtedly bring this country 
very low. I entreat your attention to this sub- 
ject. It is one of equal importance to us, 
whether old or young, as private men or pub- 
lic individuals.’’—Phonographic Examiner. 








PHRENOLOGY. 

By the mind, we understand that part of our 
being which thinks, remembers, reasons, wills. 
In other words it may be defined to be, that 
which thinks. We are conscious that we think, 
and that we have many different kinds of 
thought ; such as seeing, hearing, remembering, 
deliberating, resolving, loving, hating, and 
many other kinds of thought, all which we are 
taught by nature to attribute to one internal 
principle ; and this principle of thought we call— 
the mind or soul of man. What its essence is, 
we cannot tell. What the characteristics and 
attributes of the mind are, we are enabled to 
learn by observing its phenomena and opera- 
tions. We know only its operations and by 
these alone we are able to represent it. Mental 
Philosophy teaches us the manifestations of the 
mind. <As we learn the attributes of the mind, 
we may inquire their development and their 
power to act. These itis the object of Phren- 
ology to teach. Mental Philosophy teaches 
what the faculties of the mind are and in what 
manner it operates; and Phrenology teaches by 
what means the mind acts and its ability or 
tendency to act. Two things are recognized as 
being necessary to think ; Ist, the mind the efii- 
cient cause of thinking; 2d, the brain with 
which to think.* The former has received the 
attention of the greatest philosophers, and it is 
not my intention to consider it here, but I pro- 
pose to discuss its relationship to the brain aud 
other matters connected with this relationship. 

I. The brain is the organ of the mind. At the 
present day it is so universally conceded by 
physiologists and others, that the brain is the 





* It is not to be interred from this that the soul will have 
no future existence, or no power of acting when separated 
from the body, because it will have no brain with which to 
think, for as a distinguished medical writer says, ‘It may 
have an existence distinct from the brain,” or as St. Paul 
says, “There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body.” 
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organ and seat of the mind, that it hardly seems 
necessary to adduce any evidence in proof; 
nevertheless, to such as may yet contend that the 
seat of the mind or soul is in the abdomen, or 
stomach, or chest, or heart, the following is 
offered. 

That the mind hasan intimate connection with 
and acts through the brain is proved from the 
following facts. Asin the body when any part 
is violently exercised it is attended with a rush 
of blood to the part, so in intense thought there 
is a rush of blood to the head. From the brain 
influences are exerted upon all parts of the 
body, and from all parts of the body influences 
are exerted through the brain, the meeting of all 
the nerves, upon the mind, producing sensations. 
If the brain becomes diseased it either impairs 
or deranges the mental powers. Severe injuries 
upon the head affect the mind, while the same 
injuries upon other parts leave it comparatively 
unimpaired. If the brain be compressed by a 
fracture of the skull and depression of the bone, 
the individual is totally unconscious while a 
sufficient pressure is continued. Mechanical 
pressure upon the brain, it is said, destroys all 
mental action. Whatever affects the brain al- 
ways affects the action or state of the mind. 
The abilities of the mental faculties change 
with the different stages of life, and as old age 
approaches and the body becomes feeble, the 
mind becomes correspondingly feeble in its ope- 
rations. Inasmuch as the health of the brain de- 
pends upon the health of the body, disease im- 
pairs mental action. Lastly, we say, that there 
is an internal consciousness that the “think 
part” is located there. Many other and perhaps 
stronger facts might be brought forward, but it 
is a proposition so evident that we regard the 
above facts as being sufficiently conclusive. 


The mind is perhaps to be considered as a unit, 
but it may be divided in its operations into sev- 
eral general kinds of action; as, intellectual, 
moral, &c. The body isa whole, but as such it 
is made of different parts. One partis the organ 
of sight, another of digestion, and so on. The 
mind is also a unit or whole, but is possessed of 
many and various faculties. Does the mind then 
use the whole brain in the exercise of these 
different kinds of actions, or does it use only a 
certain portion in a certain action? Fgom an- 
alogy the latter would appear to be the case, for 
in the body we find that each part has a seperate 
function.* If we admit that the mind is com- 
posed of several faculties, and admit that the 
brain is the organ of the mind as a whole, then 
we must also admit that different parts are the 
organs of different faculties, which it is the ob- 
ject of the following proposition to demonstrate. 


II. As the mind is not a single faculty, but a 
combination of faculties, its instrument, the 
brain, must consist of as many organs as there 
are faculties. Thisis in accordance with the law 
which assigns to each member of the body a 
Separate and distinct duty. Let us turn our at- 





* It may be said that the brain has no divisions, corres- 
ponding to the organs marked out on phrenological charts, 
or that the organs have no different forms as the eye and 
ear have: we reply, that thoughts do not have shape, and 
a difference of form of the organs of the brain is not, there- 
fore, to be expected. Mind is not matter. 
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tention to the functions of some of the members 
of the system. The eye is the organ of vision. 
The ear is the medium for receiving the impres- 
sions of sound. Each hasa separate duty, and 
one can never discharge the duties of the other. 
The nose is the organ of smell; the tongue of 
taste. The feet and legs are the immediate in- 
struments of locomotion. Within the body we 
find that the heart is the primary organ of the 
circulation of the blood. The use of the stom- 
ach is to digest food. And thus with all parts of 
the body each has a separate function. Hence, 
reasoning from analogy, as in the body the in- 
strument of physical action, each part has a 
separate office, so with the brain, the general 
organ of mental operations, different parts must 
be the instruments of different operations of the 
mind. Further; when we exercise any part of 
the body very severely, for a considerable 
length of time, a feeling of fatigue of the part 
exercised follows. If the intellect be rigor- 
ously exercised, it is likewise evident that the 
brain will also be fatigued. Then after severe 
and protracted mental exercise is there a feeling 
of fatigue felt through the whole brain or not? 
Experience testifies that the weariness is always 
principally felt in the front part of the head; 
this part then mnst be the one used in intellec- 
tual operations. That the front lobe is this part 
used by the intellectual faculties, is moreover 
proved from observation, by the fact that, all 
other things being equal, intellectual ability is 
in proportion to the development of the part. 
It is also shown by the extreme deficiency of the 
front lobe of the heads of idiots. Among other 
classes of the faculties of the mind are those of 
the moral, social, energetic, emotional, and pas- 
sional faculties. Phrenologists have assigned, 
or rather given it as the result of their observa- 
tions, that the top of the head is the general 
organ of the moral and virtuous fa¢ulties. We 
will here digress a little, for the purpose of 
showing what we consider as being a beautiful 
analogy between this location and certain laws 
of the mind and universe. 

By certain laws which govern the mind, good 
and evil are associated with up and down. No- 
bleness is associated with loftiness, and baseness 
with lowness. The words which imply moral 


goodness or badness always in themselves con- | 


vey the idea of elevation or depression ; as, state- 
liness, loftiness, exaltation, high-mindedness, 
sublimity, eminenve, excellence, superiority, 
uprightness, nobleness, elevation, dignity. Each 
of these terms is applied to moral excellence, 
and nearly all originally signified, and were 
used to express physical elevation. On the 
other hand, words used to express moral inferi- 
ority or degredation, originally imported physi- 
cal depression; as, baseness, meanness, ruin, 
destruction, debasement, degradation, abject- 
ness, degeneracy, sordidness, vileness, disgrace, 
grovel. ‘ 

Precisely as the mind conceives of good and 
evil we find a resemblance in material objects ; 
viz., superior things are above inferior things. 
Snakes crecp on the earth, man is erect. In re- 
gard to the earth, we find that those things 
which are most beneficial to man are on its sur- 
face ; a8 the various productions, while those 
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things which are of less importance are lower 
down. Iron, for instance, is hidden in the earth, 
and what is its use but an instrument of man 
with which to subdue? What subterranean cu- 
riosities can afford the mind so much delight as 
the contemplation of superterrestrial objects? 
Considering the earth and that which is above 
and properly belongs to it, we find that what is 
above is of still greater importance than that 
which is on its surface. Without the sun all 
would die; without the rain the earth would 
s00n be depopulated. We find the upper re- 
gions of the air to be much more pure than that 
in low places as swamps and the like. Thus by 
the same law the moral organs, the instruments 
of the noble and virtuous faculties of the mind, 
are located the highest among the organs which 
compose the brain! 


Each of the other classes of the faculties of the 
mind must also have a separate part of the brain, 
the different locations of which we will not at 
present treat of. We have proceeded from as- 
signing the brain as the organ of the mind, to 
show that a certain portion is used by the intel- 
lectual faculties, that another belongs to the 
moral faculties and have asserted that each class 
of faculties has a different part of the brain. We 
now wish to show, that each faculty of the mind 
has its proper organ. If the mind were a single 
faculty, then the man who could do one thing 
well, could do anything else equally well, which 
is not the fact, and if the brain is used by the 
mind as its organ, it is evident that unless differ- 

ent parts are used in different operations, all 
heads would be of the same form, and further- 
more taking for granted at present, which will 
be shown by-and-by, that size is a measure of 
power and that exercise gives development, it 
must also follow that an individual has but to 
exercise a single faculty in order to increase the 
size of the whole brain, and thus by exercising 
one faculty develop all his faculties! What 
should cause such a differeuce in the shape of 
heads? Simply because each faculty of the 
mind has its corresponding organ in the brain. 
When one kind of intellectual pursuit has 
caused fatigue, attention can be given to an- 
other with nearly or quite the same efficiency 
as if no fatigue had been felt. From these 
facts it is inferred, that different parts of the 
brain are used by the mind in fulfilling its vari- 
ous duties. The question then is, which parts 
does it use in its different operations? This dis- 
puted point I will leave to those who have made 
it their principal study, yet from observation I 
am satisfied that the general divisions, as the 
part of the brain used in intellectual operations, 
that from which springs moral action, and the 
other general locations, are pretty correct. As 
there is not a uniform development of the head 
we say, 

Ill. As the brain is the general organ of the 
mind and in its operations each faculty is asso- 
ciated witha particular part of the brain, the 
size of these parts indicates the power of the 
mind to act through them, and the tendency to 
act, ceteris paribus, when all other conditions 
are equal. 

The law that size is a measure of power, ap- 
plies to the brain as well as to other parts of the 
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system, and it is plain that when one organ, or 
set of organs, is well developed, then the facul- 
ties which depend upon them will be active and 
strong. This gives genius and natural talent. 
In observing the heads of different individuals 
we see certain parts very prominent and others 
lacking in size. .We also find, when any particu- 
lar part is extremely large, that there is some 
very peculiar or noted trait in the individual’s 
character. This was the basis of the researches 
of Gall, and it was this fact which enabled him 
to locate the organs. By observing a similar 
trait of character in different persons, and then 
finding wherein their heads were alike, and by 
observing the heads of animals and associating 
that characteristic which was most strong, with 
the most prominent part of the brain, he laid 
the foundation of the noble science of Phrenol- 
ogy. Observation teaches that the more propor- 
tional the development, the less eccentric will 
be the character, and the more the head is de- 
veloped in any particular part, the more pecu- 
liar will be the character, at least the individual 
will have some peculiar trait. 

In further evidence of proposition III., and 
also as a distinct proposition, the following is 
introduced. 

IV. The exercise of any faculty of the mind 
causes an increase of size of its organ and there- 
by gives greater power to the faculty. 

Again turning our attention to the body, we 
find the law that the exercise of any part de- 
velopes that part. Thus the blacksmith by con- 
tinually exercising the right arm more than the 
left, causes it to be larger than the other. We 
also find that this increased size is always at- 
tended with a proportional increase of power 
(except in cases of over exertion). Severe ex- 
ercise of any part of the body caused an increased 
flow of blood to the part exercised. Physiolo- 
gists tell us that this extra flow is to supply the 
waste, and that the part is thereby increased in 
size. Thus also the brain is enlarged by mental 
exercise, by reason of an increased flow of blood 
to the head, and particular organs by the exer- 
cise of those faculties which belong to them. It 
is likewise proved from observation that particu- 
lar parts are developed more than others by ex- 
ercising particular faculties. 

We have thus presented very briefly a few 
facts and reasonings in support of Phrenology ; 
we leave them for the reader to reason upon 
candidly, judge impartially, and think accord- 
ingly, or to think of them wt libet and receive 
quantum libet. 

We might easily have enlarged our article, but 
time and space forbid; so adieu, dear reader, 
and by the time you have ruminated well upon 
the above, we may have something more ready 
for you. 
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PHRENOLOGY ON THE PIANO 
FORTE. 

THERE is no other science which offers so good 
an opportunity for phrenological observations as 
the science of instrumental music. It will be 
particularly interesting and useful to teachers 
of music to study and apply phrenology in 
training their pupils. I will give to the read- 
ers of the Phrenoloyical Journal an outline of my 
experience for the last two years while teaching 
the piano forte. 

Pupil No. 1, with very large tune, large mirth- 
fulness, average language, large imitation, aver- 
age cautiousness, moderate self-esteem, and smail 
calculation, with good health, is exceedingly 
fond of music. Commits melodies rapidly by 
the ear, but reads music with difficulty, especially 
where calculation is required, prefers lively.mu- 
sic, and will never do justice to sacred harmony. 

Pupil No. 2, with large tune, large ideality, 
full language, full calculation, large continuity, 
large secretiveness, large approbativeness, full 
activity, and a fine organism, learned in the most 
regular manner, performs with correctness, in 
good style, and acquired rapidly a talent for se- 
lecting music in good taste. 

Pupil No. 3, with full mirthfulness, large 
tune, large approbativeness, moderate continu- 
ity, full language, full firmness, size and local- 
ity moderate, order full, calculation large, 
weight large, imitation and a healthy organiza- 
tion, with full activity, displayed great compre- 
hensive faculties, lacks perseverance in study, 
wastes time by display, lacks system, but per- 
forms with a superior touch. 

Pupil No. 4, average tune, large language, 
large continuity, large ideality, average appro- 
bativeness, full secretiveness, large order, mode- 


' rate weight and moderate calculation, average 


size and form and a fine organization, is entirely 
systematical, is not bright in performing, but 
not to be surpassed in perseverance, accom- 
plishes a great deal prompted by the love for the 
beautiful and sublime, reads and speaks well, 
writes touching poetry with occasionally a mis- 
take in the metre. 

Pupil No. 5, with large tune, causality and 
comparison large, language very large, contin- 
uity large, spirituality moderate, mirthfulness, 
average form and size, full order and large self 
esteem and avery delicate constitution is an- 
noyed by the least discord, loves the systematic 
way of learning, has too much brain compared 
with the body, shows in her demeanor that she is 
several years in advance of her age. 

Pupil No. 6, with full tune, large language, 
average form, size and weight, full order, large 
self-esteem, small mirthfulness, large sublimity, 
large activity would appreciate only the grand- 
est style of music, would always sing with 
pathos and perform sacred melodies reverently. 


I could speak of many other cases in which 
predominating organs led to corresponding ac- 
tions. Phrenologists will not doubt this, but as 
a hint to those teachers of music to whom Phre- 
nology isa terra incognito, I will say, make your- 
selves acquainted with the interesting science of 
Phrenology, and in a few years you will be able 
to pursue the most proper course respecting 
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your pupils. This study will become pleasant to 
you (it requires but a small amount.of curiosity 
and activity to produce love for discoveries) ; 
it will aid you in the proper training of your- 
self and will correct in your opinion many 
errors which may have caused you to over or 
underrate yonr talents for your calling. 

By the aid of Phrenology, I have satisfied 
myself that the opinion held by many that for- 
eigners have better talent for music than Ameri- 
cans is erroneous. When a foreigner has ac- 
quired, in the same space of time, more knowl- 
edge of music than we generally receive here, it 
is mostly owing to the better facilities for listen- 
ing to classical music. The choice of music 
being generally left with the experienced 
teacher, the pupil will not waste time in learn- 
ing a kind of music which brings out no new 
idea of composition, and which wiil seldom or 
never live in the memory of a second genera- 
tion. 

I say again, there is talent in abundance here ; 
let us attend to the training properly, praise the 
performer less, and criticise him or her more. 

To teachers of music, I would say also, that 
when you have your pupils learning classical 
music (which can be procured as cheap as any 
other), you will have the benefit in cultivating 
your taste. By introducing the best style of 
music, you may meet with some difficulty at 
first ; itis not so easy to comprehend music, to 
treat it as a language, but we should try to do 
justice to a science which is more than mere 
regulated noise. 


: THEODORE ASCHERFELD. 
Pennington, N. J. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 








{From the London “ Journal of Health,’’] 


PuRreno.ocy teaches that the central and high- 
est cerebral organ is Veneration. Its function 
relates to a superior. So far as that organ ex- 
ists in brutes, it finds its object in man; for 
though they construct nests, burrows, lairs, and 
waxen cells, they never build temples; though 
the pelican dwells in a solitary place, it is not 
for private prayer ; and though sheep form a 
flock, it is not a worshipping assembly. Man is 
their divinity, and him they regard with fear, 
confidence, love, or terror. Man knows no supe- 
rior to himself. To whom, then, does the high- 
est organ of his nature relate? It cannot be 
without an object, or it would be a natural incon- 
gruity, such as all nature disowns. From the 
necessity of its own nature it must act. It goes 
forth naturally and spontaneously to the super- 
sensible. It seeks and finds its correspondent 
objects in the invisible, and its appropriate sphere 
in the future. Accordingly, everywhere, and 
in every age, men have worshipped something 
deemed to be superior to themselves. If there 
be no God, the brute alone is intelligent, and 
reason is irrational ; which is absurd. But man 
cannot exercise his faculty of veneration towards 
the unknown ; he has, therefore, attempted crea- 
tions of divinity ; and all his imaginations of the 
venerative objects have been in human forms. 
Thus the developments of this phrenological or- 
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gan have demonstrated that the exercises of man 
include a revelation and a Divine humanity, and 
Christianity satisfies them both, with the Bible 
and the Son of God. 


Around the highest organ, which relates to the 
highest Being, are clustered hope and benevo- 
lence, conscientiousness, and firmness. The two 
last organs have their highest exercises in a sin- 
cere and inflexible faith, and the two former in 
hope and charity. But the organ of benevolence 
is said to be based on the organs of. intellect, 
having, like veneration, a higher cerebral posi- 
tion than the others. So that phrenology, like 
Christianity, teaches of faith, hope, and charity, 
that “the greatest of these is charity.” 


Phrenology regards man as a natural being. 
As such, he is as he was constituted, without his 
own consent or knowledge ; and he is placed in 
circumstances which owe not their existence or 
character to him. We are not responsible for 
being what we are, as natural beings. Like the 
tiger and the lamb, we are what the Creator 
made us. But we are moral beings, and they 
are not. The tiger cannot be gentle, nor the 
lamb ferocious. We, on the contrary, possess 
the power of moral preference and self-control. 
Each phrenological organ is capable of use, in 
conformity with the moral law, and of abuse, in 
contravention to the law. In the former in- 
stance, there is obedience, and in the latter there 
is sin; in both there is responsibility. The mo- 
ral government of God regards us as moral 
agents, and governs us by moral law. As moral 
agents, we possess moral excellence or moral 
evil, and we therefore receive consequent and 
corresponding reward or penalty. 

Thus, it is clear that science and religion agree 
with, and corroborate each other. Phrenology 
finds its correlatives in the doctrines and ethics 
of Christianity. Christianity receives confirma- 
tion from a science which has been propounded 
as materialism; and, after the revolution of 
eighteen centuries, nature discloses a new testi- 
mony to the divinity of the Bible. T. M. 


[This appeared in the English ‘“ Methodist 
Pilot and Revival Record,” Dec. Ist, 1855.] 
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PHRENOLOGY 
IN FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA. 

At the close of a course of eight lectures, by 
Mr. Sizer, of the firm of Fowlers, Wells & Co., 
of Philadelphia, the following report was made: 

The Committee, appointed by the audience to 
select subjects for Phrenological Examinations 
by Mr. Sizer, beg leave to report : 

That when those persons selected for public 
examination were well known to the Committee, 
they do not hesitate to affirm to the best of 
knowledge and belief, that the descriptions of 
their characters corresponded very accurately 
with that demonstrated by the individual sub- 
jects themselves in their intercourse with So- 
ciety ; and 

Whereas, Mr. Sizer has shown in his course of 
lectures, to the satisfaction of a large and inter- 
ested audience, that Phrenology, like all true 
science, is a handmaid to religion, and that some 
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knowledge of it is of the greatest utility to 
parents, teachers, and all who have the care and 


training of youth ; and also to young persons to 
enable them to make choice of a suitable occu- 
pation or profession; or what is of much greater 
importance, a companion for life : be it therefore 

Resolved, That the thanks of this audience be 
tendered to Mr. Sizer for the able and interest- 
ing manner in which he has presented the sub- 
ject in his lectures, and also to Mr. Joseph 
Wright, by whose liberality we have had the 
pleasure of listening to them. 


Rey. C. Luxens, 
B. H. Deacon, M. D. + Committee. 
H. QUICKSALL, 


Nore.—Mr. Wright, a wealthy citizen of 
Frankford, procured the lectures to be delivered 
and paid the entire expense, making them free 
to the people. 
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POLITICAL HCONOMY. 


Kovan-Tsk, a celebrated economist of the Celes- 
tial Empire who lived more than two thousand 
years ago, made the following just remarks :— 


“There is no commerce permanently advan- 
tageous but the exchange of things useful and 
necessary. The trade in articles of pomp, ele- 
gance or curiosity, whether carried on by ex- 
change or by money payments, suppose the exis- 
tence of luxury ; now luxury, which is the abun- 
dance of what is superfluous among certain citi- 
zens, supposes the want of necessaries among 
others. The more horses the rich put to their 
chariots, the more people will have to walk on 
foot ; the more their houses are vast and magnifi- 
cent, the more those of the poor are small and 
miserable ; the more their tables are covered 
with dainties, the more people there are reduced 
to eat rice and barley. 

“The best that can be done for men in a social 
state by means of industry and labor, is that all 
should have the necessaries and some the con- 
veniences of life.” 


It will be difficult to show that this philosophy 
is not sound. The ambition for luxuries is one of 
the leading evils of social life. Men are not sat- 
isfied with the necessaries of life. They must 
have the conveniences. Nor is this enough. They 
want the luxuries, and when honest industry and 
trade will not secure them, they are tempted to 
overreach, deceive, defraud. Temptations mul- 
tiply with luxuries. The first object of social life 
is to make people comfortable. This done, the 
conveniences will cultivate their tastes and ele- 
vate their aims. When people have the conven- 
iehces, then they may devote their surplus ener- 
gies, and means, and time, to social, intellectual, 
and spiritual culture. Instead of toiling for luxu- 
ries, let them seek wisdom, knowledge, social en- 
joyments, spiritual improvement. We ask peo- 
ple to be wise and pious ; but not much can we 
expect of them in these directions, while their 
daily wants are begging supplies. People must 
be fed and clothed before they will be very intel- 
lectual and religious. G. S. W. 
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HIGH FOREHEADS, BEAUTY 
AND INTELLEOT. 


The following morceau, copied it will be seen 
from the Boston Post, contains some misrepre- 
sentations that call for on answer. Says that 
authority, speaking of “‘ High Foreheads :” 

The notion that high foreheads in women as 
well asin men, are indispensable to beauty, came 
into vogue with phrenology, and is going out 
with the decline of that pretentious and plausi- 
ble ‘‘science.”” Not long ago more than one 
fine lady shaved her head to give it an “intel- 
lectual appearance,”’ and the custom of combing 
the hair from the forehead probably originated 
in the same mistaken ambition. When it is con- 
sidered that a great expanse of forehead gives a 
a bold, masculine look—that from frons (fore- 


head) comes the word ~ effrontary ’’—it will not | 


be wondered that the ancient painters, sculptors 
and poets considered a low forehead “ a charm- 
ing thing in woman,” and indeed indispensable 
to female beauty. 

Horace praises Lycoris for her low forehead, 
(tenuis frons,) and Martial commends the same 
grace as decidedly as he praises the arched eye- 
brow. The artists in stone and pigments know 
very well that modesty and gentleness could not 
be made to consist with tall heads or extremely 
broad ones ; and accordingly without a single no- 
table exception, their women—unless made on 
purpose to represent shrews and the coarser class 
of Cyprians—have low foreheads. But nature, 
a higher authority, has distinguished the fairest 
of the sex in the same way ; and foolishly per- 
verse are they who would make themselves anew 
in the hope of improvement. 

This plausible piece of sophistry we propose to 
dissect ; stating, however, in the outset, that we 
leave the preaching and the Literature of our 
country to show how far Phrenology is on the “de- 
cline”? among us; and assuring the reader that 
we feelno anxiety as to whether the ladies con- 
tinue to shave their foretops or comb back their 
hair, as we think the truth of the “ science” in- 
augurated by the researches of Dr. Gall, rests on 
quite other grounds than these, and will advance 
by quite other methods. 

The first “count” in the charge made by the 
Post is that “ the notion that high foreheads are 












indispensable to beauty, came into vogue with 
phrenology.” Beauty is of various kinds, suited 
to various standards and tastes ; but as we learn 
subsequently in the extract above, that it is in- 
tellectual beauty (‘‘an intellectual appearance ’’) 
that is referred to, we shall confine our attention 
to that. We shall presently show by facts, that 
there zs. a connction between forehead and intel- 
lect. Just now our task is to prove that the idea 
of this connection did not come into vogue with 
phrenology ; and that a low forehead was not in 
all cases deemed by the ancient or the modern 
painters or sculptors an essential of beauty, even 
when associated with “ modesty ’’ and gentleness. 
Both the latter assertions will be fully established 
by facts, in giving which, we shall follow the 
lead of the Post, and speak at first of instances 
drawn from both sexes. 


Whoever will take the pains to consult “ Bell’s 
New Pantheon,’ a sort of Dictionary of ancient 
deities and heroes, with plates, which are accu- 
rate representations of celebrated statues or 
pictures of many of those characters,—a work 
published in England, in 1790, and to be found 
in many of our libraries,—will find that in the 
copies there given, the correspondence between 
the received character and the proper phreno- 
logy isin most cases remarkably evident. Mi- 
nerva, the goddess of wisdom, and Isis, the Gre- 
cian Minerva, have both of them full, broad, and 
forehe ds, such as few judges would hesitate to 
pronounce intellectual. In both these, also, and 
in others to be named, the forehead is long before 
the ears, that is, it is advancing or deep, and not 
flattened back or retiring,—and this we believe 
to be in fact a quality not less important in de- 
termining intellectuality, than is height of fore- 
head. 


The nine Muses are represented with full, open 
foreheads ; and in Clio, (muse of History,) Tha- 
lia (Comedy,) Melpomene, (Tragedy,) and Ura- 
nia, (Astronomy,) the forehead is decidedly high. 
Juno hasa full, high forehead, most developed 
just over the eyes. In the celebrated Venus de 
Medicis, the forehead is not low, nor small, al- 
though it is not as high as in some other statues 
of goddesses. In the other goddesses, whose 
attributes are more of a material character, the 
forehead is usually low. 


“ Genius’ a Roman divinity, has the forehead 
high, though partly obscured by the falling of 
the hair over it, but very broad, and swelling out 
so enormously in the region to which phreno- 
logists give the name of Ideality, as to impart 
bo the face rather a wedge form than the admired 
oval outline. Such a forehead have Bryant and 
Irving, and such a forehead had the imaginative 
Poe. Jupiter is always chiseled or painted with 
a high and large forehead; and in the Capi- 
toline Jupiter, this feature was so large and pro- 
minent as, probably, to surpass any human 
development ever witnessed, and almost to con- 
stitute a deformity. Silenus, chief follower of 
Bacchus, and a wine-bibber, but also the precep- 
tor of his master, and endowed with a mysterious 
wisdom, has a bald head, witha very high fore- 
head, prominent above; and in this particular 
much resembling the majestic frontal develop- 
ments of Humboldt, Franklin, and Gall. Bo- 
chart draws a parallel between Silenus and 
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Christ ; believing the Grecian conception of the 
focer to have been drawn through tradition 
from the Hebrew prophecies of the latter. On 
the other hand, Pluto, Neptune, Hercules, Atlas, 
and Mars, invariably have the forehead broad, 
low, and heavy, and usually retiring, with a 
coarse face and powerful frame,—a perfect model 
for our modern “hewers of wood,’’ bullies, or 
hired soldiery. In the same way Pan is repre- 
sented, along with Apollo; while t e latter has 
the forehead high and prominent. 

We find the same principles of art prevailing 
in other imaginative productions. Christ is al- 
most without exception represented with a high 
full forehead, not much, if at all, retiring. So 
are the apostles, save Judas; some of the for- 
mer carrying heads, that would honor our mo- 
dern sages, while in the latter, the low, heavy, 
retiring head again meets us. The Madonna 
and child, usually have very high, full fore- 
heads ; but neithér appears more “ masculine”’ 
or shows less “ modesty ’’ or “ gentleness,”’ from 
such a feature. And to these proofs we must 
add the testimony of two poets, and poets before 
whom Horace and Martial may “hide their di- 
minished heads.’”? Milton, in a line which men 
never get wearied of nothing, speaks of “ the 
spacious forehead of subtest thought,” and 
Shakespeare in the Tempest, shows how natu- 

rally the mind links a small, low forehead with 
want of intelligence, when he makes Caliban re- 
monstrate with Trinculo in the fear that they 
should deserve to be turned 





“to barnacles, or to apes 
With foreheads villainous low.” 


One point is established therefore, namely, that 
if a low, small forehead be an essential of, and 
a desirable trait in, female beauty, it is so be- 
cause it shows a lack of wide-reaching and deep- 
searching intelligence! This is a point to which 
we shall come again. 

Phrenology did not introduce, therefore, the 
notion that a high forehead is accompanied with 
proportionate intellect ; for that relation of facts 
was observed as early e the days of Greece and 
Rome. No: Phrenology, like all other sciences, 
found its facis waiting for an explanation ; wt 
did not make them. For although the artists 
and poets thus agree that a high forehead be- 
tokens intellect, at the same time that it is not 
incompatible with beauty, it may be said that 
possibly these authorities are mistaken. Another 
class of facts is needed, then; and such are at 
hand in abundance. sepia American Indi- 
ans, South Sea Islanders, in fact, all the wnde- 
veloped, unintellectual races of the earth, show 

without exception the low, narrow, retreating, 
and taken as a whole, although some parts may 
be prominent, invariably small forehead. On 
the other hand what adds most of all to the 
glory of the physiognomy of the Europeo-Ameri- 
can race, is, its full development of forehead, 
its large “facial angle’’—its rising dome of 
thought towering over the common outline of the 
features, And we challege any one to show 
where there has appeared in our race a man or 
woman of great and decided intellectual abilities, 
in whom there was not to be found the large fron- 
tal head, or the intensely active constitution con- 
joined to a fair or full development of forehead, 
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which the phrenologist at once recognizes, and 
which isrequired according to the principles of 
his science. The heads of Socrates, Galileo, Leib- 
nitz, Pascal, Montaigne, Gall, Napoleon, Cuvier, 
Dupuytren, Humboldt, Bacon, Locke, Melanc- 
thon, Franklin, Edwards, Doctors Richard and 
James Rush, and Dr. Caldwell, are alone sufii- 
cient, if studied in their general and special fron- 
tal developments, to set at rest all question as 
to the truth of Phrenology. 


But, say objectors, high foreheads do not always 
show strong intellect. There isa good deal of 
misapprehension on this point, that requires 
clearing up. If the Editor of the Post were 
required to pronounce judgment on a contribu- 
tion offered for its pages, he would never decide 
from a single point of view. He would not say, 
‘if the article will make just half a column, 
accept it; it is what we want.” He would de- 
sire to know additionally whether the sentiments 
agreed with his own, whether the piece were well 
written, whether the subject possessed an intrin- 
sic interest, etc. The Post knows very well 
that in all cases one physical, moral, or social 
law is modified by another ; and that the results 
we daily deal with, and the judgments we daily 
form, depend on several combined infiuences or 
antecedents, and almost never on one only. All 
this that journal puts into practice every day— 
would throw up its business in disgust if it 
were not allowed todo! Why will not the Post 
allow to phrenologists the enjoyment of a princi- 
ple essential to its own existence? To apply: 


There are several points to be considered in a 
forehead ; and he is a very poor phrenologist 
who has said that height of forehead, taken alone, 
is a criterion of the strength of intellect. We 
believe no phrenologist has ever said so. A 
forehead may be really or apparently high, and 
yetretiring, or sloping backward ; in which case 
the reflecting intellect isat least not so good asthe 
perceiving, and may be but moderate. <A fore- 
head may seem to be high, from partial or com- 
plete baldness. The phrenologist does not 
measure from the eyes to the hair, but from 
the eyes to the upper border of Comparison and 
Causality, whether these organs be high or low, 
large or small, prominent or retiring. He knows 
where to find this upper border in any case; a 
thing which the Post has probably not studied. 
Again: above the reflecting organs are Benevo- 
lence, Intuition, Pliability, Wit and Humor,— 
the social graces; and many a forehead in which 
close observation will show what a casual glance 
does not, is very high, from the swelling out of 
these uppermost organs (which are far too often 
small), and the high forehead not being attended 
with great depth of head anterior to the ear, 
shows not intellect, but social sentiment, sport- 
iveness and kindness of disposition. 

There are, as has been said, many points in de- 
termining a good intellectual forehead. The 
wide upper forehead has comprehension and 
grasp of intellect. The prominent or sharp or- 
gans show activity. The high forehead, except 
in the cases above named, shows fulness or com- 
pleteness of intellect; but alone, it may be neither 
comprehensive in individual acts of reason- 
ing, nor active, nor deep. The truest test of 
all is doubtless that trait which accompanies 
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depth, profundity, or far-reaching intellectual 
power, and this is to be found in length of anterior 
projectton,—a head stretching far before the ears, 
and justifying the common-sense expression 
which has become proverbial, “‘a dong-headed 
man.’ Such a head has Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, whose intellectual developments, viewed 
in front, seem insignificant ; but who shows to 
the skilful phrenologist the source of his depth, 
penetration, and far-reacting, the moment he 
gives a profile view of himself. This is the 
head which reaches into futurity, and sees results 
which common men, like our friend of the Post, 
must blunder into the experience of, in order 
to know. Many intellectual heads fail to have 
justice done them, because they are of this 
unapparent order; while others, like those of 
Franklin, Webster, or Napoleon, show at first 
view the presence of intellect, by their promi- 
nent frontal development. But of course, the 
kind and degree of mental activity are different 
in these different cases, as well as the outer mani- 
festation. 


But still again; a person with really well- 
developed forehead, may fail to show his trwe 
capacity, from want of education or opportunity, 
from exhaustion by labors or cares, or from the 
unfortunate waste of his energies on appetite 
or pleasures. Still the general fact of the coin- 
cidence of intellect with head, especially with 
forehead, remains ; and it has been generally un- 
derstood and acted upon. 


We are now prepared to answer the question 
whether a low or a small forehead in woman is 
consistent with the highest or true order of 
beauty—and in the negative. But we can seea 
reason why it may have been considered so in 
the past. Woman has been the undeveloped half 
of all peoples, civilized as well as barbarous. 
She is in our own favored land but just out of the 
ruder forms of serfdom to masculine power. 
She has not received a true education, and never 
has been more than grumblingly permitted in 
the walks of literature. She has furnished to 
science not more than one laborer where the op- 
posite sex has contributed its ten thousand. She 
has been compelled to wear a low and narrow fore- 
head ; and now she is told that is most becom- 
ing and beautiful in her! Shall Horace, and 
Martial, and the Boston Post, continue to be her 
lawgivers in matters of taste and beauty ? Have 
we not an enlarged experience and knowledge 
received from the passing centuries? And shall 
not our standard of excllence advance with our 
own progress? Zenuis does not mean /ow, and the 
Post must improve its latinity. Tenwis signi- 
fies thin, slender, narrow, or small,—the very 
character of forehead from which, for the sake 
of our own comfort, and the well-being of our 
children and humanity; ‘“‘Good Lord deliver 
us!’ Again ; it is not certain that “ eflrontery ”’ 
has any reference whatever to the forehead ; 
rather it is very certain that it has none, 
“ Frons’’ signifies either forehead, face, or 
front, (i. e.) the forepart of anything. Now 
what do we mean when we say a bold front? Not 
a bold forehead, by any means; buta bold face, 
a face which has “ brass” in it; the very thing 
which again, we express by effrontery. If 
‘*frons,”’ (i. e.) front, always signifies forehead, 
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then a frontispiece is a forehead-piece, and not 
the front-piece of a book. The Post’s derivation, 
therefore, is a gratuitous fling at phrenology, 
unsustained by analogy or sense. 

But, finally, what is the animus of the Post’s 
criticism? Why does that respectable sheet go 
out of its way to lecture the ‘‘ weaker sex” on 
taste? Why does it become an ally of French 
milliners, and second their persevering attack, all 
too successful as it is, on the remaining good 
sense and rightful ambition of the women 
of our country? High Foreheads in women 
are evidently obnoxious to the Post. Why 
are they so? Is it because man, preémi- 
nently the possessor of reason, as society now 
stands, is but too well satisfied to go on, as he 
has done, wasting the exercise of that reason to 
a great extent on the ends and gratification of 
his selfish and animal passions? And because 
it will prove inconvenient to him for her to 
reason in whom, as a sex, the latter and lower 
development is so much less imperious? If this 
is not the reason, by all means let us hear a 
worthier one! but we are left to ask, can any- 
other reason be found? 

In such a spirit it is, we must suppose, that the 
argument, or charge, which killed Bloomerism, 
is skilfully trumped up to put down “high fore- 
heads” in women. “The coarser class of Cypri- 
ans’’ alone, according to our authority, have 
high foreheads,—a notorious untruth, by the 
way ; since it is the coarser’of any class of males 
or females that have Jow foreheads; not as a 
“fashion,” but as an inflexible law of nature, 
and an expression of the inner force that moulds 
all forms into correspondence with spirit. 

Let women then shave their foreheads, much 
rather than compress their waists, and diminish 
the future manhood and womanhood of their 
children. By the former practice, they pay an 
involuntary homage——avery poor sort of homage, 
it is confessed—-to a phasis in the ascending 
scale of human development not yet reached, 
and hold out the earnest of what the sex and 
the race is yet to attain to, and what they would 
reach at a bound, did not the inexorable laws of 
nature intervene, and say, “No! not by any 
cunning skill of the individual, but by a patient, 
truthful, longing, suffering struggle through the 
ages, shall spiritual excellence and power, and 
their expression in the physical type, be at- 
tained !”’ 
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Patent Mepicixe.—The following certificate 
to the efficacy of patent pills is taken from the Philadephia 
Mererry : 

“T, John Lubberlie was supposed to be in the last stage 
of consumption in the year °43, suffering at the same time 
under a severe attack of rhumatism, liver complaint, gravel, 
dropsy, and cholera morbus. Simultaneously, also, I took 
yellow fever and small pox, the latter assuming the chronic 
form of scrofula, completely destroyed my lungs, liver, 
spinal marrow, nervous system, and the entire contents of 
my cranium. I got so low that I did not know my brother- 
in-law when he came to borrow some money. For three 
monthsI swallowed nothing but twenty packages of Kun- 
kelhausen’s pills, which effected an immediate cure in two 
weeks, Sworn and subscribed, &e. 

“ P, S.—My late uncle, Bacchus Pottinger, was afflictea 
so long with the gout, (contracted by living too long on 
bear's meat and alligator's eggs,) that his life became a bur- 
den to him. He took only four boxes of said pills, and life 
was a burden to him no longer. 
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Cheis of the stlonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Concress.—The protracted contest for the 
election of Speaker was brought to a close in the House on 
the 2d of February by the adoption of the Plurality rule, 
and the subsequent choice of Mr. Banks. He was elected 
on the first vote under the rule by 103 to 100 for Mr. Aiken 
Speaker Banks is the fourth ‘citizen of Massachusetts who 
has filled that high and honorable office under our govern- 
ment. Theodore Sedgwick was Speaker in the 6th Congress, 
1799-1800; Joseph B. Varnum in the 10th and 11th, 1807-11; 
Robert C. Winthrop in the 30th, 184-50; and Nathaniel P. 
Banks in the 84th. The principal topics of discussion in 
Congress have related to the Kansas difficulties and the ac- 
tion of the Naval Retiring Board. The Secretary of the 
Nayy, for remedying such errors of judgment or mistakes 
as may have occurred in the action of the late Naval Retir- 
ing Board, has made the Senate Committee two proposi- 
tions. They are as follows:—The first plan is, to let the 
vacancies occasioned by death, resignation, or dismissal, be 
filled by such of the removed or dropped officers as the 
Executive may deem it just and proper to restore, instead 
of making promotions from the active list, Another plan: 
which would require Legislative as well as Executive ac- 
tion, is to authorize the temporary increase of the number 
of officers, to such a point as will enable the President to 
nominate to the Senate such as it may be considered just 
and proper to restore,—with the proviso, however, that no 
more commissions be hereafter granted, until by deaths, re- 
signations, or removals, the number of officers shall have 
been reduced to the number at present allowed by law. The 
suggestions of the Secretary of the Navy do not arise from 
a conviction on his part, or that of the Executive, that the 
complaints and appeals of officers affected by the action are 
well founded, or that any material injustice has been done 
in the discharge of the duties of the Board. His views were 
called for by the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
presented in compliance with that call. He intimates his 
approval of the general principles upon which the Board 
acted, and states that the President took great pains to satis- 
fy himself that those principles were sound. The Secretary, 
further, expresses a conviction that the errors or mistakes 
of the Board, or cases properly calling for interference, are 
by no means numerous. The latest plan proposed by the 
Naval Committee in the Senate in concurrence with the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy, provides that 
the’ President shall be authorized to organize as many 
Boards of Inquiry as may be necessary to examine the pro- 
fessional, moral, mental and physical qualifications of any 
dropped officer making application for restoration ; and upon 
a report of the facts, with the opinion of the Board of In- 
quiry, may at his discretion restore such officer to the rank 
formerly occupied before the action of the late Board. As 


many of the dropped officers cannot be restored within six, 


months according to the foregoing provisions, they shall be 
allowed one year’s full pay. The present grades active list 
authorized to be so increased as’to replace officers upon the 
favorable actions of Boards of Inquiry; but vacancies sub- 
sequently occurring by death, resignation, or other causes, 
not to be filled, so as to keep the aggregate of service within 
its present limits, The President may restore from the fur- 
loughed to the leave-pay list, it being also understood that 
he may restore from both these to the active list, to enable 
him to repair injustice springing in his opinion from error. 
Promotions are to proceed on the reserved as on the active 
list, without increase of pay. The grade of Admiral is to 
be revived, and the President authorized to confer it on any 
officer of eminent merit, but without increased pay. This 
is intended for Commodore Stewart. A scientific corps of 
the Navy is created, to be presided over by one captain, 
with five commanders and ten lieutenants, Five masters’ 
promotions to take place as on the active list, though inde- 
pendent of it. This provision is intended for Lieut, Maury 
as captain, : 

Tue Parpontinc Power.—-The Constitution 
gives the President the power to “ grant reprieves and par- 
dons” for offences against the United States ; but not to com- 
mute punishment, President Fillmore, however, in the case 
of William Wells, who was sentenced to death in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for murder, commuted the punishment to 
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imprisonment for life, and the death sentence was stayed 
accordingly. The case, as stated in our last number, has 
been brought before the U. 8. Supreme Court, on the ground 
that the President had no right to commute, and could only 
grant an unconditional pardon, The Court decided for the 
prisoner, and he was set at liberty, 

New York Leaisnature.—Some important 
bills have been discussed in the State Legislature, involving 
principles and measures of general interest. A bill amend- 
ing the Poor Laws, which, among other things, promises 
that a man may be arrested who may, by any act, be sup- 
posed about to abscond, when such act would leave his fam- 
ily destitute. As the law now stands, he cannot be appre- 
hended until after he has actually abseonded. When a man 
is earning wages, they may be levied on, when sufiicient to 
support his family, and he neglects to do so by spending his 
money foolishly for drink or otherwise; and provides for 
the removal of the Superintendent of Poor, who may be a 
drunkard or otherwise incompetent. When a person has 
tenements or other property, (such as household furniture,) 
such property may be converted into means for support of 
family or minor children, by the Justice of Sessions or 
Supervisor, when he abandons them. Another analogous 
bill provides that any married woman, whose husband, from 
drunkenness, or profligacy, or other cause, shall refuse or 
neglect to provide for her support, or the support of her chil- 
dren, or any married woman who may be deserted by her 
husband, without fault on her part, shall have the right to 
transact business in her own name, collect her own earnings 
and those of her minor children, and educate her children, 
free from the interference of her husband, or any other per- 
son, She may also bind out or hire out her minor children. 
Also, hereafter, it shall be necessary to the validity of every 
indenture of apprenticeship, that the mother, if living with 
her husband, signs the same. Another biil looks to the 
equalization of taxes throughout the State, by the appoint- 
ment.of three State Tax Commissioners, who shall examine 
the County Assessments. 

Cou. Fremont’s Cram.—After along contro- 
versy, Col. Fremont’s Mariposa claim has at length been 
settled by the complete recognition of his title by the 
United States. When the case was first brought before the 
Supreme Court in Washington, he obtained a favorable de- 
cree, which it was supposed would exclude all further liti- 
gation, and put him in possession of his rights. The Attor- 
ney-General, Mr. Cushing, raised a new issue on some ques- 
tion of survey, and the opinion of the Circuit Court in Cali- 
fornia recently came up for review. The Supreme Court 
not only reaflirmed its former opinion, but it took occasion 
to administer a proper rebuke to Mr. Cushing and the other 
Court, for attempting to resist its authority by a technical 
expedient. After the last opinion was rendered, an appli- 
cation was immediately made to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for a patent, and he notified the counsel of the par- 
ties that he would obey the requisition. This patent has 
since been issued by the President, fully confirming Col. 
Fremont’s claim. It will cover nearly 45,000 acres of land, 
the real value of which is not known, but is now estimated 
by millions. It will be the largest and most valuable title 
ever made by the Government. 


Kansas Arrairs.—A Pro-Slavery meeting was 
held at Leavenworth on the 2d ult., at which it was deter- 
mined to offset the influence of the Free-State agents sent 
abroad, by dispatching George W. McLean to the Southern 
States to give the people there the Pro-Slavery aspect of the 
case, and to urge Southerners to emigrate to the Territory 
and aid in rescuing the control of affairs from the hands 
of the Abolitionists of Lawrence—Robinson, Lane, Brown, 
&e., who are doing everything possible to bring on a civil 
war. They apprehend that many Free-State men will re- 
fuse to follow them into rebellion against the Federal au- 
thority and the laws of the Territory. Messrs. Robinson 
and Lane have adopted precautionary measures, and organ- 
ized a regiment; that the forts are guarded day and night, 
and that munitions of war were being collected in readiness 
for instant service, an attack being expected. Letters con- 
tinue to be received from Kansas, repeating that it is the 
determination of each party in the Territory to carry out its 
purposes, and predicting a bloody collision, unless the Fede- 
ral Government promptly interferes. Orders have been is- 
sued by the War Department, and they were probably con- 
veyed by Governor Shannon to Col, Sumner, There is no 
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doubt that they will be in’ accordance with the President’, 
views, as expressed in his Special Message in regard to 
Kansas and in his late proclamation, and that directions will 
be given to have them firmly enforced. There are 800 troops 
at Fort Leavenworth, and 400 at Fort Riley, to be called 
out if circumstances demand, 


Stave Case mn Cincrnnati.— tragical affair 
occurred at Cincinnati towards the last of January, produc- 
ing an excitement which has not yet ceased. It appears 
that a party of seventeen slaves. escaped from Boone and 
Kenton Counties, in Kentucky, on the night of the 27th of 
January, and taking with them a horse and sleigh, drove 
that night to the Ohio River, opposite to Cincinnati, where 
they left the team standing and crossed over the river to 
the city on the ice, They were missed a few hours after 
their flight, and Mr, Gaines, who owned five of them, started 
in pursuit. Arriving in the city the next morning, he 
learned the whereabouts of his slaves. He proceeded to 
the office of United States Commissioner John L. Pendery, 
and procuring the necessary warrants he placed them in 
the hands of the Deputy United States Marshal, who went, 
together with his posse, to the place where the fugitives 
were concealed. Kite, a ‘negro of infamous notoriety, and 
the owner of the house in which they had taken refuge, 
was called upon to open the door, but delayed so Jong that 
the officers attempted to force it open, wher one of 
the fugitives fired a pistol at the group outside, severely 
wounding one of the Marshal's Deputies named Patterson. 
A second party of officers came up, and the doors were 
forced open, and after a short but desperate resistance the 
slaves were secured. In the house were found four adults, 
yiz., Simon and his wife, and Robert and his wife, together 
with four children of the latter, the oldest six years and 
the youngest about nine months old. Upon entering a hor- 
rid and melancholy spectacle presented itself One of the 
slave children was discovered lying bleeding to death on 
the floor with its head nearly severed from its body; two 
others, boys, aged about four and five years, were bleeding 
quite freely from wounds in the neck and head, and an 
infant in the hands of one of the women had its head much 
swollen, and was bleeding quite freely at the nose. The 
officers state that Simon and Mary, the eldest of the party, 
made no resistance, but that Margaret and Robert fought 
with the ferocity of tigers, and that during the affray she 
struck her infant on the head with a fire-shovel with the 
intention of taking its life. The captives, as soon as ar- 
rested, were placed in express-wagons and driven rapidly 
to the office of the United States Marshal, followed by a 
large crowd of excited people. Here the children’s wounds 
were examined, and it was found that they were but slightly 
hurt. Upon being questioned, they said that some one in 
the house threw them down and tried to kill them; but 
they either did not know or would not tell who it was. The 
slaves, on reaching the Marshal's office, seated themselves 
around the stoves with dejected countenances, and presery- 
ed a moody silence, refusing to answer any questions pro- 
pounded to them. They are described as faithful and ex- 
cellent servants, and had never before complained at being 
kept in bondage. The other nine of the party escaped, and 
were furnished with through tickets to Canada by a director 
of the underground railroad. After remaining about two 
hours at the Marshal’s office, Commissioner Pendery an- 
nounced that the slaves would be removed to the custody 
of the United States Marshal until the next morning, when 
the case would come up for examination. The slaves were 
then taken down stairs to the.street door, when a wild and 
exciting scene took place. A large crowd was assembled, 
and it was evident that their sympathies were with the 
negroes. The drivers of the coaches which were to convey 
the fugitives to the Station House, either from alarm or 
from sympathy toward them, drove off, leaving the officers 
with their charge on the sidewalk, They proceeded on foot 
and reached the Station House in safety, although followed 
by a large crowd of whites and blacks. At about 8 o’ciock 
a habeas corpus was issued by Judge Burgoyne, and put 
into the hands of the Deputy Sheriff, who proceeded to the 
Station House and took possession of the fugitives. The 
Deputy Marshal refused at first to give them up, but after- 
ward agreed to compromise by permitting them to be lodged 
in the County Jail. The Deputy Sheriff having put the 
fugitives into a "bus, got in himself and directed it to be 
driven to the Jail, but the Marshal jumped on the box and 
ordered the driver to proceed to the United States Court 
Rooms. He succeeded in getting the slaves up to his office, 
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but the Deputy Sheriff sent for Sheriff Brashear and a large 
force, and by these they were retaken and finally lodged in 
the County Jail at about 8 o’clock in the evening. The trial 
of the old couple has since been concluded before the U. 8. 
Marshal, but before he had rendered a decision, they were 
arrested under an indictment by the Grand Jury for aiding 
and abetting in the crime of murder. The Marshal acquiesced 
in their transference to the State authorities, and they 
are at least safe from plantation vengeance until they shall 
have had their trial under Ohio law. The young man and 
his wife, who murdered her child to keep it out of slavery, 
are now under examination before the Commissioner, but 
will also be held for trial for murder, and as the proof is 
ample, the mother at least will be held in prison until her 
crime is expiated. 


CotonizaTion.—The Colonization Society from 
Connecticut has raised, during the five-years ending with 
the last, $30,420 87. During the same period thirty of the 
respectable colored people of the State have emigrated to 
Liberia. One has been a member of the Legislature of Li- 
beria, from Grand Bassa county ; another is High Sheriff of 
the same counry; another a physician; another a daguer- 
rean artist and a merchant; and ethers successful farmers. 

Emancreation.—At New Orleans a lady who 
owns twenty slaves that she feels desirous of emancipating, 
applied to the First District Court for permission to set 
them free, and allow them to remain in the State. The jury 
in the case could not agree, thus virtually refusing to com- 
ply with the petition. The idea of the jurors was that there 
was too much of that sort of population now, and that they 
should be remoyed out of the State, 

Tae Rum Trape.—The exports of rum from 
Boston since the first of September last have been 450,000 
gallons, The exportations from New York have also been 
large, reaching 40,000 gallons in the last three weeks. The 
price of New England. rum, when the Eastern war com- 
menced, was thirty cents a gallon; it is now fifty-two cents, 
with an activity of demand greater than the ability to sup- 
ply. It is said that an eminent house in Boston took a 
French Government contract for 600,000 gallons of New 
England rum at a price governed by the advance of mo- 
lasses, 


Hurcuison.—The Hutchinson Brothers are 
going to settle in Minnesota after their long rambles. They, 
in company with other gentlemen of kindred spirit, have 
purchased a tract of land on one of the forks of the Crow 
River, and there they have already founded the town of 
Hutchinson. The town is to be built and governed partly 
on the associative principle} that is, some of the bifildings 
are to be owned and used in common, such as the Town 
Hall or Assembly Rooms, the Library, Reading Room, and 
others. Mr. Judson J. Kutchinson, with his usual liberal- 
ity, has presented a fine piano for the Music Hall. 

Frres.—The destruction of property in the 
United States by fires during the month of January, was 
very large. There were thirty-nine fires, where the loss in 
each instance exceeded $10,000 ; sixteen of which destroyed 
manufacturing property. The total loss amounted to 
$1,404,000. The largest fires occurred at Middletown, Ct., 
Syracuse, N. Y., Charleston, S. C., Cincinnati, Auburn, 
Utica, Buffalo, and Lowell. 


JEROME AND BarnuM.—The Connecticut finan- 
cial circles are greatly agitated by the embarrassments of 
the Jerome Clock Company, in which Mr. Barnum is pretty 
deeply implicated. The Company has failed for three-fourths 
of a million of dollars. The assets as figured up by Mr. 
Jerome, amount to $477,159 ; as estimated by the creditors 
to $220,144. Barnum says he is endorsed for $510,000. He 
proposes to give $100,000 to be released from his indorse- 
ments and acceptances, and the creditors propose to release 
him if he will relinquish all his mortgages and pay $150,000. 
The creditors propose to make a new Company, with a ca- 
pital of 250,000, made up of the paper of the old Company. 
The Company had some ten or fifteen agencies in different 
parts of the world, which is the cause of their failure. 

Tue Astor Lisrary.—In the annual report of 
the trustees of the Astor Library, submitted to the Legis- 
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lature, it is stated that William B. Astor has made a muni- 
ficent addition to the Astor Library. He has presented 
three lots adjoining the present building, extending eighty 
feet wide and one hundred and twenty deep, worth $30,576, 
for the purpose of the Library. He has also announced his 
purpose to erect upon these lots a suitable building, and to 
add such sums of money for the purchase of books as he 
may from time to time think proper. The amount of the 
whole donation will probably not fall short of $100,000. The 
report states that the aggregate expenses of the trustees for 
the Library have been $120,330. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Proressor EpwarD TyrEL CHANNING, of Har- 
vard College, died in Cambridge, on Thursday, the 7th ult. 
of congestion of the lungs, Mr. Channing was appointed 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Harvard 
College in 1819, which office he held for thirty-two years, 
and resigned it in 1851. He was one of the early conductors 
of the North American Review, and in latter years a fre- 
quent contributor to it. 


Two well-known citizens of Boston died on 
Monday, February 4th, namely, Daniel Safford, prominent 
for the interest he has for many years taken in missionary 
enterprises, and Cyrus Alger, the well-known cannon and 
gun maker. 


Hon. Bensamry Seaver, formerly Mayor of 
Boston, died at the residence of his son-in-law, in Roxbury. 
Mr. Seaver for many years occupied a prominent position 
in the mercantile circles of Boston. 


Hon. ANDREW J. Miner, the Senator from 
Richmond, Va., died of pneumonia while on a visit to his 
family in Augusta, on the 8rd ult. 

Hoy. THoMas Stix, a distinguished lawyer 
and politician, died in Erie, Pa., last month. 

Hon. Bengamin C. Eastman, late a member of 


Congress from Wisconsin, died at his residence in Platte- 
ville, last month. 


Mrs. ExizaBeTH Symmes, last surviving sister 
of Benjamin Russell, former editor of the old Columbian 
Sentinel, and a resident of Boston during the Revolution, 
died recently at the age of 91. 


ALEXANDER Gaston, Esq., aged 83 years, died 
at Roxbury, Mass., last month. He was a native of Connec- 
ticut, but for the last twenty years has resided in Roxbury. 


FOREIGN. 


Great Britaww.—The British Parliament was 
opened on the 31st of January, by the Queen in person, 
with the usual imposing state ceremonies. Itis stated that 
the official persons most noticed in the gorgeous assem- 
blage in the House of Lords, were Mr. Buchanan, in citi- 
zen’s dress; the Turkish Minister, because he wore a fez; 
and the Haytien Ambassador, on account of his colour, 

In the House of Lords the Earl of Gosford moved the 
Address, and the Earl of Abingdon seconded. The Earl of 
Derby did not oppose, but considered the Royal Speech 
bare, cold, and meagre, saying it ought to have referred to 
the state of their affairs with America, with India, and the 
fall of Kars. In carrying out the foreign enlistment 
scheme, the Government, he conceived, had evaded the 
spirit of the municipal law of the United States,and he 
hoped the apology would be received. He regretted, how- 
ever, that there was not a conciliatory paragraph intro- 
duced into the speech in reference to the subject. Lord 
Clarendon (the Foreign Secretary) said that he had offered 
to refer the whole matter in dispute about Central America 
to the arbitration of any third power, both sides agreeing 
to be bound by the decision. That offer has not yet been 
accepted. It has been renewed, and he hoped, upon further 
consideration the U. 8. Government will agree to it. With 
respect to recruiting in the United States, it would not haye 
aided a friendly solution to allude to it from the throne: 
while he declared that the Government were perfectly sat- 
isfied with Mr. Crampton’s conduct, convinced that neither 
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intentionally nor accidentally had he violated any law of the 
United States. 


Tue Peace Necorrations.—The dispatches of 
the Russian Government, completing and confirming the an- 
nouncement of the unconditional acceptance of Austria’spro- 
positions, were received at Vienna on the 23d of January,and 
a courier immediately conveyed them to Paris and London, 
A memorandum embodying the propositions, had been sign- 
at Vienna, and sent to Paris and London. It is reported 
that the Congress will meet at Paris on Feb. 17th, that very 
little time will be lost in the discussion of the subject, and 
the whole matter will be brought to a conclusion by Feb- 
ruary 25th. The signing of the preliminaries prior to the 
opening of the Conference, now only awaits the arrival of 
the Turkish Plenipotentiary. It is stated that Prussia re- 
fuses to agree to the conditions exacted by the Allies pre- 
liminary to her admission into the Peace Conference, and 
that consequently she will be excluded from the Conference 
but be invited to sign the final deed of settlement. Baron 
Brunow and Count Orloff are the Russian Plenipotentiaries, 
assisted by Messrs. Titoff and Fenton. Lord Clarendon rep- 
resents England; Marquis d’Azeglio, Sardinia; Count 
Buol, Austria ; M. Walewski, France: Dervish Pacha, Tur- 
key. 


DownFraLt or Emprror Sovtovque.—Advices 
from Port-au-Prince, of January 1st, confirm the defeat of 
the Haytiens by the Dominicans. Faustin had escaped 
from the field, and a reward of 10,000 doubloons was offered 
for his head. There is an intense feeling against him, and 
if caught he would be shot by his own people. It appears 
that his army consisted of about 30,000 men, which were 
divided into three detachments—the army from the north, 
under the command of Paul Ducayeste, of 7,000 men, another 
of 4,000 men, who took a southern route, and the main body 
of the army under the Emperor. Of the company which 
took the southern route nothing is known, except that cross- 
ing the line they were met by a body of Dominicans, and 
the Jacmal regiment, which was in advance, broke their 
lines at the first fire, precipitated themselves upon the rear, 
and produced a general rout of the whole regiment. The 
force under the immediate command of the Emperor 
amounted to about 18,000 men. When near Las Caholas, in 
an open plain bordered by a piece of woods, they came upon 
a body of Dominicans about 400 in number, with a cannon. 
The advance guard continued to move forward until within 
gun shot of the Dominicans, when a conflict occurred, and 
the Haytiens made a precipitate retreat, throwing them- 
selves upon the main body of the army, which was simul- 
taneously charged by the Dominicans. A general retreat 
of the Haytiens now ensued, leaving the Emperor and his 
staff almost alone. They took to a by-path through the 
woods and escaped, but by the narrowest chance. The ene- 
my at one time were within a few feet of him, and he was 
only saved by the loyal exertions of his staff officers, seve- 
ral of whom lost their lives in defending his. The Empe- 
ror is said to have reached a place about sixty miles from 
Cape Haytien with only one thousand men. The southern 
troops who deserted him so faithlessly, to the number of 
1,500, succeeded in reaching Las Caholas. The Emperor 
sent orders for them to join him, but they refused to do so, 
Where the rest of the grand army had gone was not known 
at Port-au-Prince. The Emperor’s pecuniary loss must 
have been very great. He had with him over $200,000 in 
money, which was taken, and with it most of the arms, am- 
munition, and provisions of his troops—for most of them 
threw away their arms when they took to their heels. 


Sanpwico Istanps.—We have files of Sand- 
wich Islands’ papers to December 29. The King had ap- 
pointed the ist of January to be kept as a day of thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer. The inhabitants of the thriving town of 
Hilo are in great apprehension lest the streams of lava 
from the recent eruption should overwhelm them. A cor- 
respondent writes that the lava approaching Hilo progresses 
like that issuing from Vesuvius under similar circumstances 
—that is to say, a wall of cool lava is formed at the ends and 
sides of the stream, which on moderate slopes remains for 
some time stationary, or nearly so, and when the pressure 
arising from the flow of molten lava behind it becomes too 
great the walls burst, and the lava runs out like the molten 
iron from a furnace when it is drawn. This, being exposed 
to the atmosphere, soon cools, and in a little time, by the 
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operation being repeated, another wall of cooled lava is 
formed as before. The writer advises to tap the side-walls 
of the stream, so as to divert it from its course on the town 
of Hilo. 


_—— 


War upon THE Fesee Istanps.—The United 
States sloop-of war John Adams, E. B Boutwell, com- 
mander, arrived at Panama, early on the 8d February, from 
the Fejee Islands, via Valparaiso. The United States ship 
John Adams left in July last, bound to the Fejee Islands, 
to inquire into and seek reparation for many cruelties com- 
mitted by the natives inhabiting those Islands, and to de- 
mand indemnity for the plunder of several American ships 
trading and fishing in the Fejee Archipelago. The obsti- 
nate andrefractory nature of these savages demanding the 
exercise of vigorous and harsh measures, the Commander of 
the John Adams deemed it expedient to teach them their 
obligations to the human race, and did so in a manner that 
made some impression upon them, and which, it isto be 
hoped, they willlong remember. During the cruising of the 
John Adams in the Fejee group of Islands, five sharp en- 
gagements took place between her crew and the cannibals of 
Polynesia, in which American yalor was always victorious. 
Five of the largest towns were burnt, and all the houses 
therein reduced to ashes. We learn that an important 
treaty has been ratified between Commander Boutwell and 
Tui Vite or Thokambo, the King of the Fejee, on behalf of 
the American Government, the particulars of which have 
not transpired. The visit of this ship to the Fejee Islands 
has resulted in reéstablishing order and restoring the con- 
fidence of American citizens residing there. 








planting. In Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, 
Geoargia and Mississippi, the people will soon 
plant their gardens. We hope all will be ready 
in good time, for a good garden furnishes half 
food for many a family. 


Frower Seeps.—Prepaip By Maim.—We have 
obtained from the best sources, in Europe and 
America, a choice selection of the best varieties 
of FLowrrR SEEDS yet produced. They are care- 
fully assorted and put up, in strong wrappers, 
iN DOLLAR PACKAGES, to go by MAIL, postpaid. 

No. 1 contains fourteen kinds, as named in the 
following list : 


PACKAGE NO. 1.—FOURTEEN KINDS. 


Phlox Drummondu, Varigated Sweet Scabious, 
Mixed Portulaca, Scarlett Cypress Vine, 
Mignonette, Mixed Double Balsams, 
Mixed China Aster, Eryssimum Peroffskianum, 
Blue Ageratune, Dark Purple Sponica, 
Sweet Alyssane, Mixed Cockscomb, 

African Hibliscus, Argemone Grandiflora, 


PACKAGE NO. 2.—TWELVE KINDS. 


Cenfranthus Macrosiphon, 
New Peonifowered Asters, 
Orange Globe Amaranthus, 
Fine German Ten Week Stock. 
Mixed Clarkia, 

Scarlet Iponica, 


Yellow Eternal Flower, 
Mixed Candytuft, 
Mixed Nemophila, 
Martynia Angularis, 
White Cypress Vine, 
Malope Grandifiora. 


PACKAGE NO. 38.—TEN KINDS. 








Fine Paris Balsams, 
Fine Mixed German Asters, 


New Large Flower Mignonette, 


Purple Hyacinth Beans, 
Lupinus Nanus, 
Collinsia Bicclor, 


Phlox Drumondu Queen Victoria, Nemophila Maculata, 


Iponica Burridgu, 


Gilia Tricolor, 


Pusiuess, 





CHoice GARDEN SEEDs.—The following, put up 
in packages at 10 cents each, will be sent, pre- 
paid by mail, on receipt of price: 


Artichoke, 

Asparagus, 

Extra Early Turnip Beet, 
Early Blood Turnip Beet, 
Early Purple Cape Brocoll, 


Early York Cabbage, 
Early Wakefield do., 
Large Drumhead do., 
Large Bergem do., 


Large Flat Dutch do., 
Fine Drumhead Savoy do., 
Red Dutch do., 
Early Horn Carrot, 

Long Orange do., 

Long White do., 

Ealry London Cauliflower, 
Late do, do., 

White Solid Gelery, 

Red do. 

Early Short Steen’ Gaeaiver} 
Early Cluster do., 
Early white Spined do., 

Long Green Prickly do., 

West Indian Gherkin, 

Large Purple Egg Plant, 
Curled Scotch Kale, 

Early Curled Silesia Lettuce, 
White Cabbage do., 

Ice Drumhead do., 
Brown Dut¢h do., 
Hardy Green do. r 
Fine Nutmeg Musk Melon, 
Green Citron do 
Shillman’s Fine Nettled do., nig 


Fine Ice-Cream Water do., 
Carolina do., do., 
Apple-Seeded = do., do., 


Long Green Okra, 
Large Red Onion, 
Large Yellow do., 
Large White do., 
Extra Curled Parsley, 
Cup Parsnip, 


Cherry Pepper 

Cayenne do., 

Large Squash do., 

Large Bell do., 

Sweet Mountain (for Mangoz), 
Large Cheese Pumpkin, 
Mammoth do., 

Long Scarlet Radish, 

Scarlet Turnip do., 


White do, oe 

Yellow do. 

NewRose Col’d Chixesewinterdo, oy 
Black Fall do., 


Lintesis Rhubarb, 

Long White Salsity, 

Round Leaved Spinach, 
Nsw Flandre do., 
Prickly do., 

New Zealand do., 

Early Egg, or Apple’ Squash, 


Early White Bush do., 
Lima Cocoanut do., 
Boston Marrow do., 
Winter Crook-Neck do., 
Large Red Tomato, 
Large Yellow do., 
Large Red Smooth hie 9 
Charry 


Early White Dutch Turnip, 


White Strap Leaf do., 
White Globe do., 
Yellow Stone do., 
Yellow Aberdeen do., 


New Yellow Finland do., 
Improved Ruta Baga, 
Sage, 

Summer Savory, 

Sweet Marjoram, 
Thyme, 

Coriander, 

Fennel, 

Lavender, 

Rosemary. 


The following are too bulky to be sent by mail, 
but may be ordered by express, at the following 


prices, in New York: 


Cents, Cents, 
Early Mazagan Beans, pen qt, 20 Hair’s New Dw’f Mammoth 
Sword Long Pod do., 20 Peas, per qt., 715 
Broad Windsor do., — 20 StanleyMarrowdo., — 15 
Early Rob Roy do. — 25 Knight’s New Tall ’Mam- 
EarlyChina Dwf. do., — 2% moth Peas, per quart, $1 00 
Early Valentine do., — 25 Dwarf Garden Marrowfat 
Early Mohawk do., — _ 25 Peas, per quart, 19 
L’ge WhiteLimado., — 50 Connecticut Field Pumpkin, 25 
Small do. do, — 50 Spring Vetches or Tares, 25 
Scarlet Running 50 Osage Orange, 1 
Ex’ E’lyCedo Melli Peas, — 3744 Yellow Locust, per Bis $1 00 
Early Warwick do, — 19 Honey do., 1 00 
Early Charton do.,— 19 Buckthorn ~ 200 
Early Washington do.,— 19 Dyer’s Madder, — 100 
Champ’nofEnglanddo.,—  37}4 Apple Seed, 
Queen of Dwarf dvo.,— 50 Strawberry Seed, in variety, 
British Queen do., 50 per paper, 25 


For the South, California, and Oregon, these 
seeds should be ordered at once, for Spring 


[Those who wish for only a part of these 
Friower Sreps, should specify according to the 
numbers which they prefer. No.1, No. 2, or No. 
3. It will be seen that No. 1 contains fourteen 
varieties ; No. 2, twelve varieties; and No. 3, 
ten varieties. One dollar pays for one package. 
Three dollars.pays for the whole three packages, 
thirty-six varieties. We pay postage on the 
seeds at the New York office. Address, prepaid, 
Fow ier AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York.] 


Wanted, Nos. 45 and 49, Life Illustrated. 
Any of our friends having copies of these numbers which 
they do not care to preserve, will confer a favor by sending 
them by mail, addressed “ Lirz Intustratep, New York.” 


Witerarp AWotices. 


Aims anp Aips for Girls and Young Women, 
On the various Duties of Life, including Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Development; Self-Culture, Improve- 
ment, Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Employment, Education, 
the Home Relations, their Duties to Young Men, Mar- 
riage, Womanhood, and Happiness. By Rey. G. 8. 
Weaver, author of “‘ Hopes and Helps,” “ Mental Science,” 
“Ways of Life,” etc. Fowler and Wells, Publishers, 808 
Broadway, New York; 142 Washington street, Boston ; 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. Price, prepaid by mail, in 
paper, 50 cents; plain muslin, 87 cents; gilt, embossed, $1. 


To give the reader a more complete idea of the ,book 
Aims anp Arps, we copy a paragraph from the Author’s 
Preface. 

My interest in woman and our common humanity, is my 
only apology for writing this book. I see multitudes of 
young women about me, whose general training is so defi- 
cient in all that pertains to the best ideas of life, and whose 
aims and efforts are so unworthy of their powers of mind 
and heart, that I cannot make peace with my own con- 
science, without doing something to elevate their aims and 
quicken their aspirations for the good and pure in thought 
and life. 

In regard to the book I may say, whatever it lacks, it has 
the merit of being in earnest, 


CONTENTS. 
GIRLHOOD.—Angel’s view—Solicitude—Delight—Beau- 
ty—Pledge of Safety—Blossoming Womanhood an Object 
of Deep Interest—Girlhood’s first Work—Form a Char- 











acter—Pure and Energetic—Physical Health—Indepen- 
dent—Livelihood. 

BEAUTY.—Elevating in its Tendency—Its Abuses— 
Perfect Type of Beauty—Youthful Woman—Temptation— 
“ Strong-minded”— Vanity — Skin-deep—Two-fold—W ash- 
ington, Josephine, Channing—Every Woman may be Beau- 
tiful—Cheerfulness, Agreeable Manners, a Correct Taste, 
Kindness. 

DRESS.—Variety in Nature—Present Customs Unhealth- 
ful, Slovenly, and Immodest—Snicide vs. Providence—Taste 
an Element of Mind—Dress Symbolical—Woman should 
Elevate her Aims—Appropriate Dress Admirable. 

FASHION.—Made Superior to Health —Ministers—Vo- 
taries of Fashion—Short-lived—Mothers of Great Men— 
Offspring—Example—Apostrophe to Fashion — American 
Women—Nature. 

EDUCATION.—Life a School — Progress —Sthools of 
Vice—Female Education—True Ambition--Opportunities— 
Principles—Time Trifled Away—Excuses—W oman’s Influ- 
ence—Something to Live For. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT.—Natural Position—Re- 
lations of Body and Mind—Health a Duty—Penalties for 
Violation—Girls and Grandmothers—* Weaker Vessel”— 
Woman’s Judgment—Education at Home. 

MORAL AND SOCIAL CULTURE.—Woman Judges 
by Impressions—Mental Powers—Male and Female Minds— 
Analyzed — Benevolence — Duty—Integrity — Regard for 
Truth—Social Nature—Friendship and Love. 

EMPLOYMENT a Duty—Labor—Dependence Ignoble— 
Adversity gives Strength--Trades--Self-Reliance--Do Some- 
thing and Be Something—Riches—Idleness—Activity and 
Strength--Labor Vulgar. 

HOME.—Maternal Love—Garden of Virtue—Home In- 
fluence Permanent—Home—W oman’s World—Home Hab- 
its Second Nature. 

RELATIONS AND DUTIES TO YOUNG MEN.— 
Primary Principles of Being—Life full of Solemnities—In- 
fluence of the ‘exes—Men Reverence Female W orth—Wo- 
men demand Morality—Errors of Society—The Sexes Sepa- 
rated—Moral Standards —Encouragement and Counsel— 
Time Trifled, worse than Lost. 


MARRIAGE has its Laws—Second Question in Life—Be 
sure you are Right—For Better or for Worse—Know whom 
thou Marriest—a Holy Institution—a Study—Early Mar- 
riages— W ife—Married Life lived well—Love. 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES.—Moral Obligations—Impiety of 
Professed Christians — Gratitude— Life Cheerful—Joy to 
Life—Religion of Christ—Woman’s Heart—Religion for all 
Conditions—Personal Acquaintance—The Unseen we Love 
—Life well lived—Glorious, 


WOMANHOOD.—Civilization — Influence — Force of 
Character—Virtue of True Womanhood—Passion not Love 
—True Love for Worth—Good Behayior—Self-control— 
What shall Women do?—A True Woman. 


HAPPINESS.—Fretful People—Motes in the Eye—We 
were Made for Happiness—Sorrow—Useful Lessons--Hap- 
piness a Duty—Despondency is Irreligious—Contentment— 
Truly Seeking—Success—Happiness Found Unexpectedly— 
Murmuring—Disease Sinful—Happiness Possible to All. 





We regard this work as the most important of any yet 
written by the author. It has received the highest appro- 
bation from those who have read it. For girls and young 
women—yes, and for boys, young men, and parents, too. 
We commend it as entirely appropriate and valuable for at? 
readers. 


Agents supplied by express, at wholesale rates. Please 
address FOWLER anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
{= Postage stamps received in payment for books, 


ILLINOIS AS IT IS IN 1856, to be issued early in the 
coming spring. It will be in one volume, of about 450 pages, 
illustrated with plates of scenery and public buildings of 
the State. The Book will contain: 

A History of the State; Geography of the State; Climate 
and Soil; Statistical Information; Natural History; De- 

scription of the Counties and Towns; Geology and Mining; 
Agriculture; Orcharding; Cultivation of the Grape; Rais- 
ing of Cattle; Prairies; Timber; Extracts from the Consti- 
tution of the State ; oveeuinenie Epitome of the most im- 
portant Laws; Pubiic Institutions ; Banks and Banking; 
Railroads and Canals; Public Lands; Prices and Revenues 
of Farms; Health and Diseases of the State, with a great 
variety of other information for the settler, and those desir- 
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ing to settle in the State of Illinois. The information will 
be accurate and reliable, and will be afforded at the low 
price of $1 25, and on receipt of this sum by mail, the book 
will be forwarded to any part of the Uuited States, postage 
paid. 

An edition to contain a Jarge map of Illinois will also be 
issued, price $1 75. When ready it will be duly announced. 


Tae Crry Arcaitect.—A Series of Original 
Designs for Dwellings, Stores, and Public Buildings. 
Adapted to Cities and Villages. Illustrated by Drawings 
of Plans, Elevations, Sections, Details, ete. By William 
H. Ranlett, author of “ Cottage Architecture.” The work 
will be complete in twenty numbers, and each number 
complete in itself. The whole will form a City Builder's 
Guide, unlike any similar work before the public. No. 1 
now ready. Price 50 cents. New York: Dewitt & Daven- 
port, publishers. - 

The author says: “It is not intended to be an Aisthetical 
Treatise on Architectural Symbolism or expression, but an 
Electric Designer and Instructor in the art of constructing 
houses, adapted to the exigencies of American people; to 
enable those whose necessities require them to build with 
such rapidity that they cannot stop to study principles, and 
in places where they can seldom avail themselves of profes- 
sional assistance, to ayoid errors which are inevitable, so 
costly and destructive to domestic comfort, and often ruin- 
ous to health.” 

Judging from the specimen before us—a large quarto, with 
five full-page plates, and carefully prepared descriptive let- 
terpress to match—we have no doubt the author will make 
his work an indispensable necessity to all city architects. 


Tue Carmina Metopa, published by J. R. Mil- 
ler, 90 Tremont st., Boston, is without doubt one of the best 
musical collections for Juveniles yet offered to the public. 
We are warranted in this statement by the fact, that at a 
meeting of the Board of Education of Rochester, it was 
unanimously adopted as a musical text book in the schools 
of that city. We would recommend all desirous of obtaining 
such a book, to examine the Carmina Meloda. 


“Miscellany. 











GRAVEL-WatL Housrs.— Messrs. Fow.ter and 
Wets, Thinking that my experience in the Gravel-Wall 
and Octagon mode of building might possibly be of some 
service to those wishing information on the subject, I have 
concluded, with your permission, to give it as briefly as 
may be in the columns of the Journal. I put up, during 
the last summer, an octagon gravel house, two stories high, 
with sixteen feet sides, making it 128 feet in cireumference 
and about 89 feet in diameter. There isa cellar under the 
whole. The height of the cellar wall is seyven-and-a-half 
feet, about two feet of it being above the ground. The first 
story is ten feet high in the clear, and the upper story is nine 
fect in the clear. The thickness of the cellar wall is twelve 
inches, the first story ten inches, upper story eight inches. 
There is also a partition across the cellar six inches thick, 
and a large cistern in one corner of the cellar, the walls of 
which are six inches thick, 

I used the Hydraulic Cement or water-lime for the whole, 
as it costs here but a trifle more than quick lime, and is in 
my opinion much better. It makes a harder, firmer wall, 
and will, I think, withstand the action of the climate much 
better. The dampness of the atmosphere, instead of operat- 
ing to make it crumble and decay, will only serve to make 
it harder. 1 would recommend it for cellar walls by all 
means. It can be obtained at Syracuse or Jamesville in 
this state. I got mine from Syracuse. It cost me $1 05 per 
barrel, delivered at the railroad depot in this place. 


There is about four-and-a-half bushels in a barrel by 
weight, 60 pounds being a bushel, or about three-and-a-half 
bushels by measure. 

For the cellar wall and first story I mixed lime and sand 
in the right proportions for mortar, and then worked in as 
many small stones as I could, soas to have the mortar cover 
them. The sand I used was very coarse, and had in it a 
slight sprinkling of gravel. It cost me 6} cents per bushel, 
delivered on the iground. The first two feet of my cellar 
wall I used three barrels of sand to one of lime, but finding 
this to be more lime than was necessary, I tried four of sand 








to one of lime for the next three feet, and tlen five to one 
for the remainder of the cellar wall and first story. 

This I found to be about the right proportion, but with 
fine sand, free from gravel, I think four to one would be 
about right, if the lime is good. 

For the upper story and partition across the cellar 
cistern, I used gravel taken from the bottom of the cellar, 
without any sand, using about twelve or fifteen parts of gra- 
vel to one of lime. 

This was mixed in the cellar and drawn up to the upper 
story in wheelbarrows, by means of a horse and tackle, and 
then wheeled around to where it was wanted in the wall. 

The cellar wall took 29 barrels of lime and 425 bushels of 
sand. The first story 28 barrels of lime and 870 bushels of 
sand, The upper story 16 barrels of lime, and gravel as 
above stated. 

Isuperintended the whole work myself, laying out the 
stories, putting up the standards, making and putting in the 
coarse window and door frames, &c., although | do not pre- 
tend to be a mechanic. 

I had two Irishmen to assist me all the time, with an 
additional Yankee, a man of some ingenuity, a part of the 
time. I paid the Irishmen a dollar a day, and boarded them, 
the other man a York shilling an hour, and he boarded 
himself. I kept a strict account of every item of expense, 
both of labor and material, including the temporary door 
and window frames made of hemlock plank, making mor- 
tar beds, putting up standards and taking them down again, 
laying out the different stories, fixing tackle to draw up mor- 


tar, use of horse in drawing up mortar, use of box-boards, ° 


wheelbarrows, shovels, nails, &c., in short, everything any 
way connected with putting up the wall; and when the 
whole was completed, it footed up as follows: 





Cost of Cellar Wall . p : ‘ - $106 33 
Cost of Cellar Partition weal a - 18 00 
Cost of First Story . : F 3 92 34 
Cost of Second Story Fp : : 69 9 

$285 76 

Additional Items. 

Use of Box-boards, half their value . 2 59 
Use of Wheelbarrows and Shovels 4 00 
Use of Horse - , F ‘ , . ° - 200 
100 feet of Hemlock Boards used up . ° - 1 00 
50lbs. of Nails 2 60 


Cost of Cistern Wall over what is included in the 


above estimate, : K . 2 00 


otal cess ate $299 85 


Here we have in round numbers about 80° dollars for the 
walls of a two-story house, cellar wall included, each story 
of which covers an area of about 1200 square feet, as much 
as a house 30 by 40 feet, and containing a good deal more 
available room, 

Now, the walls of a wooden house of that size, including 
the cellar wall, built in the ordinary way, of quarry stone, 
will cost, probably, 400 dollars, or one-third more than this 
gravel house. But this is so much better than a wooden 
one, warmer in winter, cooler in summer, and far better 
every way. It will stand, too, just as well as brick. Of 
this I have not the least shadow of a doubt. No man need 
have any fear on that score, if he gets the right materials. 

In estimating the expense of the gravel wall, as compared 
with other modes of building, one consideration should not 
be overlooked. Other modes are perfectly familiar to us, 
and we can adopt the cheapest and easiest plans, but this is 
entirely new, and we labor under many disadvantages by 
not being familiar with the processes, 

Iam satisfied that with the same persons to help me, I 
could put up the walls of another house the size of mine, for 
25 to 50 dollars less. 

With regard to the octagon form, I am decidedly in its fa- 
vor, not because Ithink itso much cheaper, for the expense 
incident to so many angles and corners will about balance 
the saving of room, but because it can be divided into 
rooms.so much more conveniently. The room is much more 
compact and convenient, and those closets, of which you 
can get one to about every room*in the house, cannot be so 
easily had in the square form. And then I think an octagon 
house, if properly and tastefully finished, Jooks better than 
asquare one. Butof this each one must judge for himself 

PHILANDER KNIGHT. 

Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y., Feb. 17th, 1856. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE West.—Mr. O. S. Fowler 
gave a course of Lectures in this city (Davenport, lowa), 
commencing Feb. 3rd, and his teachings so perfectly coinci- 
ded with my own preconceived ideas of the great mystery 





of life that I wish all your readers could hear and realize as 
I did. 

His first lecture was on Sunday evening, when he went 
on to prove the immortality of man, from scientific deduc- 
tions, which were as clear and conclusive as the results of 
any mathematical calculation. And upon this scientific basis 
he founded every law to which man is subject, physical or 
mental, both in his relation to God and to his fellow man. 
This system of ethics sets the mysteries of theology in a new 
light, and opens up a field of thought and inquiry which is 
comparatively unexplored ; it gives man some tangible idea 
of what he is, whence he cometh, and whither he goeth ; 
some realizing sense of the reality of a future state of ex- 
istence, with the philosophical key to the conditions and 
laws of that much dreaded state. The lecture was, in my 
opinion, eminently calenlated to awaken thought in the 
minds of irreligious or sceptical persons, and therefore, its 
doctrines claim the attention of all philanthropists and reli- 
gious teachers. 

The succeeding Lectures were devoted to Phrenology 
and Physiology, as they relate to the philosophy of human 
life and society, and the lecturer made it plain that all the 
ills and miseries of life had their origin in the violation of 
some specific law of our being, which we might understand 
and use for our happiness by properly studying the subject ; 
and therefore, that every person should study human phi- 
losophy, or the science of life, at least sufficiently to gain a 
thorough understanding of their own particular case. It 
was shown that the economy of nature recognized no such 
thing as positive evil, but that all created things, in their 
legitimate or natural conditions, were eminently for good, 
for beauty, and for happiness ; that happiness was the rule, 
and misery not the exception, but the misrule entirely; that 
without paying due regard to the physical laws and condi- 
tions of our mortal estate, moral philosophy and religion 
must, of necessity, fail, almost entirely, to have its desired 
effect. But when the two great principles of life, the men- 
tal and physical, were duly exercised in their proper rela- 
tions, that the invariable tendency was to elevate the indi- 
vidual, to expand his powers, ennoble his ideas, and make 
life altogether ‘‘ a feast of reason and a flow of soul,” a veri- 
tably consequent millennium. These viewsare in advance 
of the age, but as science continues to rise above supersti- 
tion, and popular practice to supersede learned theory, these 
facts will gradually become the calendar of life-—new har- 
bingers of “ peace on earth, and good will to man.” 

Considerable attention was given to the subjects of Love, 
Matrimony and Parentage, as being, perhaps, the most inti- 
mate concerns of this life. Love was shown tobe a univer- 
sal principle, varying in details, but eternal as God himself ; 
and subject to specific laws adapted to render man inexpres- 
sibly happy; but which laws, being constantly violated or 
disregarded, produce a vast deal of nominal misery. All the 
complicated ills which so extensively mar the marriage re- 
lation in this age, were traced or proven traceable, to some 
violation of the laws of this principle, perhaps unconscious, 
but nevertheless penal. And thus the entire range of social 
evils were mapped out, anda compass given, which pointed 
invariably to their fountain head, leaving it with the suffer- _ 
er to trace them up for himself, or not, as he might choose, 


I am convinced that here isthe great master-key to all 
mysteries in the sphere of being, and which is designed by 
the God of love, and truth, and infinite justice, to enable 
man, by his own exertions, to open the very gates of hea- 
ven, and enter into the New Jerusalem here on earth. 

Buurr. 

CHARACTER FoR INTEGRITY.—We have some— 
where seen a notice of a Rotterdam thread merchant, who 
had accumulated fifty thousand dollars by his own indus- 
try, punctuality and integrity, and it was remarked of him 
that he never let a yard of bad thread go out of his hands, 
and would never take more than a reasonable profit. By 
these means he acquired such entire public confidence, that 
his customers would as willingly send a blindman ora 
child to buy for them as to go themselves. 

We refer to the case, not to intimate that we have no 
such instances among ourselves, but for the purpose of 
suggesting the great value to any business man of sucha 
character, and the exceeding agreeableness to dealers of 
the confidence he inspires. And we affirm nothing in say- 
ing that the character for strict integrity acquired, is of as 
much real worth to its possessor as the pecuniary savings 
of his industry. Let such a man lose by any misfortune all 
his money, he is still a man of capital, of weight, of influ- 
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ence, and is the superior, on mere calculations, of many a 
man of large moneyed means. , 

But the beauty of the thing is this, that any man, how- 
ever small his business and limited his capital, has just as 
good an opportunity of winning this confidence as the mil- 
lionaire. Integrity in small things is even more impres- 
sive than integrity in large things. After all that men can 
say in praise of enterprise, skill, shrewdness, tact, in par- 
ticular business men, there is one character tuwards which 
all minds instinctively render their reverence—and that is 
the man who would rather be honest than wealthy, and 
who prefers integrity to gain. 

‘My dear Colonel, I perceived you slept during 
sermon time last Sunday: itis a very bad habit,” said a 
worthy divine to one of his parishioners. 

“Ab ! Doctor, I could not possibly keep awake, I was so 
drowsy.” 

“ Would it not be well, Colonel, to take a little snufto 
Keep you awake ?” , 

“ Doctor,” was the reply, “ would it not be well to puta 
little snuff in the sermon ?” 

Tur Crepit Systpm.—We wish all men would 
read and digest the following thoughts on the credit system 
There is much truth inthem: “No man who has the na- 
tural use of his faculties and his muscles has any right to 
tax others with the cost of his support. It is a common 
mistake to fancy that if a debt is only paid, the obligation 
of the debtor is fulfilled. But this is not so. Aman who 
sells his property for another’s promise to pay next week 
or next month, and is compelled to wear out a pair of boots 
in running after his due, which he finally gets after a y:ar 
or two, is never really paid Very often he has lost half of 
his demand by not having his money when he needed it, 
besides the cost and vexation of running after it. There is 
just one way to pay an obligation in full, and that is to 
pay it when due. He who keeps up « running fight with 
pills and loans, through life, is continually living on other 
men’s means, is a serious burden and a detriment to those 
that deal with him although his estate should pay every 
dollar of his legal obligations.” 

THERMOMETERS, if properly used, might be 
made one of the most money-saving articles of the house- 
hold. We noticed sometime ago an advertisement in one 
of the papers that Fowier & WE is, 308 Broadway, New 
York, had them for sale at all prices, from fifty cents to 
dollars. 

There should be a thermometer in every chamber in the 
house, one in each hall or passage, and a large one at some 
easily accessible northern exposure out of doors, with a red 
column, and which could beseen without opening a door or 
window; they should be hung about five feet from the 
floor, not only for the purpose of enabling the children to 
see the index, but as indicating the temperature of the air 
which is breathed, as that at the floor is coldest, while that 
at the ceiling is the most heated as well as the most impure. 
With these facilities we can tell accurately whether our 
apartments are of a proper temperature ; and also whether 
to put on more and heavier or lighter garments in the 
morning. By attention to these things we will save our- 
selves time and suffering, and many a doctor's b ll, one of 
which would supply every room inthe house with these 
useful articles, which, when once purchased, last for life if 
taken care of. 

Speaking of changing the clothing, we consider it ha- 
zardous to lessen its amount after dressing in the morning, 
unless active exercise is taken immediately. No under- 
garment should be changed for lighter ones during the day 
ordinarily. The best, safest, and most convenient time for 
lessening the clothing is in the morning when we first 
dress for the day. Hence, the first thing after rising should 
be to notice the thermometer. If you have but one, place 
it outside before getting into bed. Not less than twenty 
degrees from the temperature of the preceding morning 
should justify any special change in the clothing, unless per- 
sons are very sensitive. 

There is a moral advantage in thermometers which me- 
rits the attention of every parent. All children love novel- 
ty, which is nothing less than knowledge to them, and they 

will take as much interest in what is usefully true, as in 
what is viciously:so. You have only to turn their atten- 
tion in a kindly encouraging and judicious way to the rise 
and fall of the mercury and keeping 2 memorandum of it 
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jin order to insure to them agreeable employment for many, 
an hour in the year, and to consequent reflection, which we 
all know is the first step towards manliness and distinction. 
Make a child reflective and he is safe for life. Get your 
children interested in observing natural truths, and you 
will haye but little trouble in keeping them out of street 
associations, so that the purchaso of a fifty cent thermo- 
meter may be to any child the difference between a life of 
disease and viciousness, or one of health and virtue, the dif- 
ference between a life lost, and and a man saved to his coun- 
try and his race.—Jouwrnal of Health, 
at. 

A Lapy Scutptor.—A Boston paper, in no- 
ticing the successful efforts in that city to erect a statue to 
Franklin, thus speaks of a statuette in the possession of the 
Hon. R. C Winthrop. ‘In addition to the many 
elegant and beautiful things which are the permanent 
adornments of Mr. Winthrop’s drawing rooms, a statuette 
of the Franklin statue was exhibited, of exceeding beauty 
and delicacy, We understand that it was executed under 
the eye of Mr. Greenough, the artist of a large statue, by a 
young lady of this city, Miss Florence Freeman, who has 
evinced artistic talents of a very high order This speci- 
men of her powers is certainly admirable — the figure pos- 
sesses great vigor and dignity, together with an exquisite 
finish. We trust the fair artist will not allow her powers 
to lie idle.” 

And why not? Hath not awomaneyes? Hath nota 
woman hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, pas- 
sions? What is there in the organization of the female 
mind, which is so different from that of the male 
as to render the execution of a work of art by her a sub- 
ject of wonder. Allowingthat there are separate spheres 
for man and woman, do not the fine arts, as painting, de- 
signing, engraving and modelling, legitimately belong to 
her? Is it not universally allowed that to her belongs a 
more appreciative sense of the artistic and beautiful? We 
hope not only that the fair artist will not allow her pow- 
ers to lie idle, but that others in whom talent lies dor- 
mant will be embcldened to try their skill, and that La- 
dy Sculptors will become so common as not to excite the 
public wonder when a work from their hands is an- 
nounced. 


Mrs. PartineTon was in at the Music Hall on 
Sunday evening to hear the Messiah, and was, with every 
one else, delighted. One peculiarity of Oratorio Music, 
and of Handel’s music in particular, is that the choruses 
abound with repetitions, the different parts running round, 
jumping over, and heading off each other, till they are 
all brought up standing by the black bar at the end of the 
scale. Of this character is the portlon, ‘ Unto us a gon is 
born,” &c., which runs through many changes. ‘“ Well, 1 
declare,” said the old lady, without dreaming of an irreve- 
rent thing, for “ reverence” is marked “ eleven plus” by 
Mr. Butler, in her phrenological chart, “What a fuss they 
are making about one son among somany of ’em., Some 
will have twenty and not say half so much aboutit. But 
there aint none of us alike in nothing.” The spirit of 
Handel wasnear, and what a huge rap he gave her snuff 
box—a real rappee—that sent it rolling on the floor! She 
thoughtit was Ike, who was busily engaged in thinking 
how prime it would be if he had a handful of snow to 
drop into a hood that hung temptingly over the back of 
the seat opposite. 


PHRENOLOGY IN Ortseco County, N. Y.— At 
the close of a course of Lectures recently given by Mr. H. B. 
Gibbons, at Fly Creek, J. M:’ Leaning, M. D., being called 
to the chair, the following preamble and resolutions were 
read and unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, we have listened with pleasure and profit to 
an interesting and very instructive course of nine lectures 
upon the Science of Phrenology given by Mr. Gibbons, 
and have been put in possession of many new and valuable 
facts in relation to this science, therefore resolved, 

That the lecturer be tendered our united thanks for the 
able, instructive, and demonstrative manner in which he 
has treated this great reformatory science. We appreciate 
the effort as well as the interest he has called forth, and 
hope many others may enjoy the pleasure of hearing him, 
and witnessing his conclusive demonstrations. 

Resolved, that he has most clearly shown that Phrenolo- 
gy, as a science, perfectly accords with the great and natu- 
ral principles of truth, as embodied in the nature and phi- 
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losophy of mind and matter ; and by obeying and carrying 
out the laws of our being, as inculcated by this science, the 
minds of men, the standard of society, and dignity and wel- 
fare of nations will be elevated and insured. 

Societies and Christian communities who wish to be in- 
terested and amused, as w«ll as profited, should secure the 
services of Mr. G@ in a course of lectures. 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to Mr. H. B. Gibbons, and a copy sent for publication to 
the “ American Phrenological Journal,” of New York city, 
and to the ‘“ Freeman's Journal,” of this county. 

J. R. Leanne, M. D., Chairman. 

Fly Creek, Otsego Co., N. Y., Feb. 7, 1856. 

ARTIFICIAL DEFORMITIES OF THE SKULL. ‘‘Messrs. 
Fowrrr & Wetts. In the January number of the PHRE¢ 
NOLOGIOAL JOURNAL is a notice of Artificial Deformities of 
the Skull. I enclose another and striking instance of the 
practice, and its effects upon the intellect. Yours, EC D.” 

Article “ Maranon,” in Rees’ Cyclopedia, quoting from 
Father Girval’s description of the Indians in the vicinity of 
the Maranon River, in South America, says: “The Indians 
in general, were found to be tall and robust, and the Co- 
nibos could vie with the Europeans in fairness, if they did 
not discolor themselves. They bind their children with 
bandages of flax, that they may grow straight ; the forehead 
is also flattened in infancy by boards fastened before and 
behind, as, in their opinion, awise head should resembles 
fullmoon; but by this practice, itis said, they are almost 
utterly deprived of memory *—1790. 

True Nositiry.—A Momentovs Drcisron.— 
All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble. Work is alone 
noble. ‘Be that here said and asserted once more,” so 
Carlyle says. But we must remember that there are degrees 
in nobility. The highest nobility is thenobility of benefi- 
cence. An honest man, says the poet, isthe noblest work 
of God We have no hesitation in extending the apothegm. 
The noblest work of God is the man who is not only honest, 
but who does the greatest good. The greatest of all tempo- 
ral blessings is health And as the mental condition is 
controlled by the physical, the effects of health can hardly 
be regarded as terminating with a mere temporal benefit. 
Then who is the greatest of all human benefactors? He, 
obviously, who enables us to restore health that has been 
deteriorated, and to preserve health that is good. The se- 
cret of restoring and preserving health has been the great 
aim of the modern philanthropist, as it was the philoso- 
pher’s stone of the ancient a’ehemist. 

That secret has been discovered, its discoverer proving 
himself thereby not only the greatest philosopher but the 
greatest philanthropist the world eversaw The question, 
“ Who is he ?” has been asked by millions, and answered to 
them; and they have rejoiced 

Priessnitz has conferred more blessings on hnmanity than 
have allthe drug doctors the world ever saw. The fame 
of his treatment has penetrated to the remotest confines of 
the earth, and its use has diffused health and all the happi- 
ness that follows health over countless households. From 
the ice-bound capes of Lapland to the sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean, fromthe hoary summit of the Ural moun- 
tains to the eastern shores of the Atlantic, there is not 4 
city, town, or village of note in which it is notmet with. 
The missionary needs little else ; the sailor never needs a 
more varied mode of treatment. It is peculiarly adapted 
to the diseases incidental to the American climate. It has 
never failed here nor elsewhere, when properly applied 
in time. Friends: we indulge in no exaggerations: we defy 
contradiction, because we state what we know to be true. 
If you are ill, try Hydropathy, and then say whether our 
Statements are baseless. We are confident of your decision. 

[The above is slightly altered {rom a patent medicine ad- 
vertisement. ] 

Tae Law or Newsparpers— 1. Sutscribers 
who do not give express notice to the contrary are consider- 
ed as wishing to continue their subscriptions. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their pa- 
pers, the publisher may continue to send them until all ar- 
rearages are paid, 

8. If subscribers neglect orrefuse to take their papers 
from the office to which they are directed, they are held 
responsible till they have settled the bill and ordered the 
paper discontinued 

4 If subscribers remove to other places, without in- 
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forming the publisher, and the paper is sent to the former 
direction, they are held responsible. 

5. The courts have decided that refusing to take a pa- 
per from the office, or removing and leaving it uncalled for 
is prima facia evidence of intentional fraud. 


[We publish the above as apiece of genera! informa- 
tion, and not because itis personally important to the sub- 
scribers to our journal Therule we have adopted, to dis- 
continue every subscription when the time for which it is 
paid has expired, renders all such laws useless. Friends, 
is not ours the better way? 


- To show how mechanical skill and labor add 
to the value of raw material, the British Quarterly Review 
gives this instructive calculation: A bar of iron valued at 
$5, worked into horse shoes, is worth $10 80; $355, pen- 
kuife blades $3,285 ; shirt buttons, $20,480 ; balance springs 
for watches, $259,000. Thirty-one pounds of iron have 
been made into wire upwards of one hundred and eleven 
miles in length, aud 60 fine was the fabric, that a part of it 
was converted, in lieu of horse hair, into a barrister’s wig. 


Wuat 1s True Powireness ’—We copy from 
Lire InLustTraTeD, the following authorities on this inter- 
esting subject :— 

La Bruyerz.—“ Jt appears to me that the spirit of po- 
liteness is a certain endeavor, by our words and manners, to 
make others pleased with us and with themselves. Polite- 
ness does not always proceed from kindness, justice, com- 
plaisance, gratitude ; but it gives at least the semblance of 
such, and makes the man appear outwardly what he ought 
to be within. Itis true that polite manners give scope to 
merit, and render it agreeable, and that one must have yery 
eminent qualities to succeed without politeness.” 


La RoongpravoavLp.— Civility is but the desire to re- 
ceive it and to be esteemed polite.” 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD.—‘ How many defects are often co- 
vered by the gay and easy politeness of the French. Many 
of them are deficient in common sense, more have only an 
ordinary amount of knowledge ; but, in general, they atone 
for these defects so entirely by their manners, that the de- 
fects pass almost always unperceived. I have often said, 
and [ really think, that a Frenchman who unites toa 
groundwork of virtue, erudition, and good sense, the man- 
ners and politeness of his country, has attained the perfec- 
tion of human nature. Jf you have not politeness, good 
qualities, virtues, talents, profit you nothing. Politeness is 
the result of much good sense, a certain amount of native 
kindness, a little self denial for the good of others, and with 
a view of obtaining the same indulgence.” 


Rovsseavu.— All this is hypocrisy |! your politeness is a 
vice rather than a virtue; if you have akind heart you 
will always be polite enough ; if you have a bad heart, you 
have but one means of being useful to others; it is to let 
them see it, that they may beware of you.” 


Jousrrt.— Politeness is the flower of humanity. Who- 
ever is not polite is not human enough.” 


“ Politeness isa sort of moss which envyelops the asperi- 
ties of one’s character, and prevents others from being 
wounded by them.” 


“ Politeness is to kindness what words are to thought.” © 


Juyius Casar.—* I can sy with certainty, that in my 
most arduous conflicts I owed a great part of my success to 
certain virtues of the second order—leniores virtutes— 
such as civility, complaisance, and the desire to be agree- 
able to people.” 


Mapame pve Geniis—“ Politeness is not a frivolous 
thing ; it has, in every age, contributed to the celebrity of 
the people who have cultivated it. The urbanity of the 
Athenians, after the lapse of centuries, seems to us stilla 
title to glory, and Atticism will always be a flattering epi- 
thet in a eulogy.” 


M. —,a gentleman who has written I know not 
where nor when, a“ Gwide to Politeness.” This little 
volume was found, I know not how, on the table among the 
others : 

“Example of politeness: A gentleman must prese 1t him- 
self with hat in hand, and advancing toward the lady, sa- 
lute her gracefully and respectfully. Assoon as he sees her 

. make a moyement to offer him a seat, he must hasten to 
seek one himse!f (a chair in preference); he places it near 
the door of entrance, and atsome distance from the lady. 
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He sits down only after she is seated, and holding his hat on 
his knees, maintains a dignified behavior. It is very unfash- 
ionable to lay down your hat and cane before the lady in- 
vites you to do so; also, it is well to offer some resistance, 
and yield only to the second or third invitation.” 


Porz—‘“ Virtue with harsh or coarse men is a precious 
stone, which, badly set, loses a part of its brilliancy.” 


Diprrot—* I knew a man who was learned in all save 
one thing ; in bowing and saying good morning. Helived 
poor and despised.” 


Buoxrnenam—“ If I haye elevated myself to the pin- 
nacle of fame and power, it isnot so much by my merit as 
by my polite and gracious manners, and I never appeared 50 
greata minister to my master James, as the first time I 
wrote at the end of aletter— Your slave and dog.” 


M. “ You must notcut your bread, but break it. 
When you have eaten a soft boiled egg you must break 
the shell—you—” 

I took M and threw him under the table. 

Next to the laws for safety, politeness is necessary for the 
comfort of life. Politeness may be divided into two parts, 
one of which may be divined, and which is comprised in a 
few words; “Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you ;” do not to others what you would 
not that others should do unto you. Ask your reason what 
youshould avoid, your heart what you should do. 

The o her partis less important. People of leisure and of 
education, the people especially who have declared them- 
selves to be exclusively good society, have endeavored to re- 
cognize each other by certain signs. We may ignore these 
things,but it is more convenient to know them. Ifitis puerile 
to submit to all customs, it is ridiculous to submit to none 

{‘Do unto others,” etc, thai’s the rule. But, says 
one, how can I overcome excessive diffidence? By the 
same process that you would overcome excessive ignorance 
—ultivation ! To acquire a knowledge of music, the art 
of painting, or even to hoe corn and dig potatoes properly 
we must first learn how. So of behavior, Jt is the duty 
of parents and teachers to instruct children in all the graces 
of true christian politeness. Benevolence, Veneration, Ap- 
probativeness, Self-Esteem, Adhesiveness, and other facul- 
ties, have todo with the manifestation of respectful polite- 
ness, 
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Tey Say.—Well, what if they do? It may 
not be true. A great many false reports are circulated, and 
the reputation of a good man may be sadly sullied by a 
baseless rumor. Have you any reason to believe that what 
they say concerning your brother is true? If not, why 
should you permit your name to be included among the 
“they ” who circulate a scandal ? 


They say ——. Who says? Is any person responsible 
for the assertion? Such phrases are frequently used to 
conceal the point of an enemy’s poignard, who thus meanly 
strikes one whom he dare not openly assail. Are you 
helping the cowardly attack? If “they” means nobody, 
then regard the rumor as nothing. 


They say —-. Why dothey say so? Is any good pur- 
pose secured by the circulation of the report? Will it 
benefit the individual to have it known; or will any inter- 
ests of society be promoted by whispering it about? If 
not, you had better employ time and speech to some more 
worthy purpose. 


They say ——. To whom do they say it? To those 
who have no business with the affair? To those who can- 
not help it or mend it, or prevent any unpleasant results ? 
That certainly shows a tattling, scandal-loving spirit that 
ought to be rebuked. 


They say ——. Well, do they say it to him? Or are 
they very careful to whisper it in places where he cannot 
hear, and to persons who are known not to be his friends ? 
Would they dare to say it to him, as well as about him? 
No one has aright to say that concerning another, which 
he is not ready to speak in his own ear. 


They say —. Well, suppose itis true. Are you not 
sorry for it; or do you rejoice that a brother has been dis- 
covered erring? Oh, pity him if he has fallen into sin, and 
pray for him that he may be forgiven and restored. 

If it should be true, don’t bruit it abroad to his injury. 
It will not benefit you, nor him, nor society, to publish his 
faults. You are as liable to be slandered, or to err, as your 
brother, and as ye would that he should defend, or excuse, 
or forgive you, do ye even so to him, 
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Tue following is a capital illustration of “ Disposition,” 
in the Life of a Wilful though Fickle Woman, Several of 
the Faculties are brought into play in this interesting case. 


FIRMNESS. 


BY PHEBE CAREY. 


DEFIANCE, 


Well, let him go, and let him stay— 
I do not mean to die; 

I guess he'll find that I can live 
Without him, if I try. 

He thought to frighten me with frowns, 
So terrible and black— 

He'll stay away a thousand years 
Before I ask him back. 


He said that I had acted wrong, 
And foolishly beside ; 

I won't forget him after that— 

' ‘IT would’nt if I died. 

If I was wrong what right had he 
To be so cross with me ? 

I know I'm not an angel quite— 
I don’t pretend to be. 


TANTALIZING. 


He had another sweetheart once, 
And now when we fall out, 

He always says she was not cross, 
And that she did’nt pout! 

It is enough to vex a saint— 
It’s more than I can bear ; 

I wish that girl of his was— 
Well, I don’t care where. 


JEALOUS. 


He thinks that she was pretty, too— 
Was beautiful as good ; 

I wonder if she’d get him back, 
Again, now, if she could? 

I know she would, and there she is— 
She lives almost in sight, 

And now it’s after nine o’clock— 
Perbaps he’s there to night. 


PENiTENCE. 


I'd almost write to him to come— 
But then I’ve said | won't ; 

I do not care so much, but she 
Shan’t have him if I don’t. 

Besides, | know that I was wrong, 
And he was in the right ; 

I guess 1’ tell him so—and then— 
1 wisH he’d come to night ! 


Sit Upricut.—* Sit upright! sit upright, my — 
son |!” said alady to her son, George, who had formed a 
wretched habit of bending whenever he sat down to read. 
His mother had told him that he could not breathe right 
unless he sat upright. But it was no use; bend over ue 
would, in spite of all his mother could say, 

“Sit upright, Master George!” cried his teacher, as 
George bent over his copy book at school. “If you don’t 
sit upright like Master Charles, you will ruin your heath, 
and possibly die of consumption.” 

This started Master George. He did not want to dietand 
he felt alarmed. So after school he said to his teacher, 


_* Please, sir, explain to me how bending oyer when I sit 


can cause me to have the consumption ?” 

“That I will, George,” replied his teacher, with a cordial 
smile. “There is an element in the air called oxygen, 
which is necessary to make your blood circulate, and to 
help it purify itself by throwing off what is called its carbon. 
When you stoop you cannot take in a suflicient quantity of 
air to accomplish these purposes; hence, the blood remains 
bad, and the air cells in your lungs inflame. The cough 
comes on. Next, the lungs uleerate, and then you die, 
Give the lungs room to inspire plenty of air, and you will 
not be injured by study. Do you understand the matter 
now, George?” ; 

“T think I do, sir, and I will try to sit upright hereafter,” 
said George, 
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Sdurctigements. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
ba given to Advertisements, on the following terms* 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . + $75 00 
For one column, one month, e . 20 00 
Fo) a half column, one month, , ‘ 12 00 
Foy acard of four lines, or leas, one month, 1 00 





G. P. Purnam & Co. beg to an- 


nounce to their friends and the public, that | 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now prepared to sell over 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES 


eae inwve itNoG IAN DS, 


IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARD, 
ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 


These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Rail- 
road, and include some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed 
here and there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The Road extends from 


from the ist of February, 1856, Mr. DAVID A. | Chicago on the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, 
WELLS is associated with them in their Book- | in the north-west extreme of the State ; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each 


selling and Publishing b siness, which wiil be con, 
tinued as heretofore under the same firm, 


REMOVAL, 

G.P.Purnam & Co. have removed to their new 
premises, No. 321 Broadway (up staira, nearly opposite 
Broadway, Theatre.) - 

lu this central location, with more room and other 
facilities, we propose, in addition to our own publica- 
tions, to Supply roe Trape AND PusBiic LIBRARIES 
with those of the principal houses in Boston and hua 
delphia. 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Special orders for the Trade and Wrivate Libraries, 
will be executed as heretofore, at a moderate rate of 
Commission. Any book published in Great Britain or 
France willbe supplied by the return steamer, Orders 
torwarded by every steamer, 

Public Libraries, Lyceums, &c., supplied at whole- 
sale prices with any book published in the United 
States or Europe. 

We intend to devote particular attention to thia de- 
partment, and we respectfully solicit orders An expe- 
rience of twenty years will enable us to fiil them satis- 
factorily, 


G. P. Purnam & Co, havein press, from early sheets, 
and by epecial arrangements with the Authors, the fol- 
lowing new books :— 


Lerrers FROM Taz UNITED Sratks, CanaDA, AND 
CuBa. By the Hon. Miss Murray, Maid of Honor to 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, Complete in 1 volume, 
limo. $1. Nowready. 

*,* The high position of Miss Murray, and the re- 
spect in which she is held by her numeroas frieuds, for 
intelligence, accomplishments, and unassuming social 
virtues, will doub less cause a large demand for this 
pleasant volume of familiar letters on persons and things 
in the New World. - hd 


Miss Bremer’s New Work. By special arrangement, 
to be issued simultaneously with the editions in 
Sweden, Germany, and tos oe (Shortly.) 


NEW COPYRIGHT BOOKS. 

Tre AnnuaL oF Scientific Discovery FoR 1856, or 
Year Book of Facts. By David A. Wells, A M. Con- 
taining a Likeness of Richard M. Hoe. of New York. 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. Pi ready, 


Tue Year Book oF Acricutture; Or The Annual of 
Agricultural Progress and Discovery for 1856, By 
David A. Wells, A.M. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 40. With 
Illustrations, $1 50. Now ready. 


Waits’ Famitrar Scrence ; Or the Familiar Explana- 
tion of the General Lawa and Principles of the various 
Physicaland Natural Sciences, and their applications 
to the wants and occupations of every day life. 12mo. 
550 pages, $1 50. With numerous illustrations, By 
David A. Wells, A. M. Sd ready. 


Dr. Kann’s Anctic ExPLoration 2 vols, 8vo., with 
numerous fine illustrations, $5 (In the spring.) 
The Trade supplied with this work when issued at 
the publishers’ prices. srpiens solicited. 
IT. 


Pror. Dana’s Poates To THE CRUSTACEA OF THE U, 
S. Exptonine Expepition. A_ superb Folio, very 
earefully colored. Price, $40. The Text, in 2 vols, 
4vo. $25, Now ready. 

VIII. 

Pror, Gray’s PLatges TO THE Borany oF THE U, 8S. 
ExpLonine Expxrpition. Folio. colored, $30. Nearly 
ready. The Text, bie $10. 


Pror. Gray’s Lessons tv Botany AND VEGETABLE 
Prysio.oey, for Rec In March. 


Pror Grav’s Manvat or THE Borany oF THE NorTH- 
KERN States. New revised edition. 1 vol. small 
8vo , uniform with Botanical Text-book., 


Tuk Wortpn’s Procruss—A Dictionary oF Darzs. 
New edition, with continuation to 1855, (159 pages 
new matter.) Edited by G. P. Putnam, A. M. 12mo 
$2 00. 

Xi. 

Invine’s Lire or WasutncTon, 
vols Land 2,8vo. Now ready. 
N. B.—Vol. 3 is now in oe 


Sub-cribers’ Edition, 
Price $2 each. 


Invine’s Works. New impressions, 15 vols., various 
bindings, xiv 


Bayarp Taytor’s Works. Revised edition. 
various bindings. ee 


Avprsov’s Wurks. By Prof, Greene. New Edition. 


6 vols. 
eed V 1a 
GotpsmitH’s Works. By Prior. New edition. 4 vols. 
x 


6 vols. 


Kennepy’s Works, New edition, 3 vols, 
XVIII. 

Fxeximont Conpger’s Works. New edition. 33 vols. 

Also New Editions of Miss WAuNER's Works, 7 vols, 
Hoop’s Wor«s. 4 vols. Homg Cycrioprpra, 6 vola. 
CooprR’s Navat History, lvol. Curtis’ PorirHaR 
Paprges, lvol. Metvitie’s IskakL Porrer. | vol, 
Ds Veru’s Book or Naturg,! vol. Dr. Hawk’s 
Eeypr, 1 vol. Miss Cooprr’s Country Lirg, 2 vols. 
Prof. Dana’s MingraLocy, 1 vol. Prof. Gray’s 
Works, &c, 








side of this Road, ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products 
of the land to any of those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets, 
Moreover, the rapid growth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great 
increase in population by immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home demand 
for farm produce, 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling, angl pecu- 
liarly fitted for grazing Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of Wheat, Indian Corn, etc. 

ie ronaniy in cultivating and great productiveness are the well-known characteristics 
of Illinois lands. Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked 
off, as is generally the case in cultivating new land in the older States. The first crop of 
Zagian Corn, planted on the newly-broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and 

encing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. A man with 
a plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts 
can be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 per acre. By judi- 
cious management the land may be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of 
cultivation the second year. 

Corn, Grain, Cattle, etc., will be forwarded at reasonable rates to Chicago for the East- 
ern market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois 
over the high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States is known to be much more 
than sufficient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 
fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to $4 per ton. Wood 
can be had at the same rates per cord. 

Those who think of settling in lowa or Minnesota should bear in mind that lands there 
of any value, along the water-courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of; 
that for those located in the interior there are no conveniences for transporting the produce 
to market; railroads not having been introduced there; that to send the produce of these 
lands one or two hundred miles by wagon to market would cost much more than the 
expense of cultivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre, 
are notso good investments as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands in Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or 
interrupted water communications, increases the expenses of transportation, which must be 
borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products; and to that extent precisely 
are the incomes from their farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every 
year reduced. 

The great fertility of the lands now offered tor sale by this Company, and their conse- 
quent yield over those of the Eastern and Middle States, is much more than sufficient to 
pay the difference in the cost of transportation, especially in view of the facilities furnished by 
this Road, and others with which it connects, the operations of which are not interrupted 
by the low water of summer or the frost of winter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to location, quality, etc. Contracts for 
Deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the purchase money to be paid in 
five annual instalments. The first to become due in two years from the date of contract, 
and the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at the end of the 
sixth year from the date of the contract. 


INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY TIREE PER OENT. PER ANNUM. 


As asecurity to the performance of the contract, the first two years’ interest must be 
paid in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased 
shail yearly be brought under cultivation. Longer credits, at 6 per cent. per annum, may 
be negotiated by special application. Twenty per cent. from the credit price will be 
deducted for cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 

Ready framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few days, can be obtained 
from responsible persons. They will be 12 feet by 20 feet, divided into one living and three 
bed rooms, and will cost complete set up on ground chosen anywhere along the Road, 
$150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at pro- 
portionate rates. The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over their 
road promptly. 

Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Com- 
pany’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any 
quantity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these lands, 
will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make him- 
self independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the mean time, the rapid 
settlement of the country will probably have increased tlreir value four or fiye fold. When 
required, an experienced person will accompany applicants, to give information and aid in 
selecting lands, 

Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respectable 
and well-known farmers living in the neighborhood of the Railroad land, threughout the 
State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, ete., by 
contract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on application, either person- 
ally or by letter, in English, French or German, addressed to JOHN WISON, 

Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R.R. Co., 
No. 52 Michigan Av., Chicago, Illinois. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
. GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 











AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods xt the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
pvrchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorr. 
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| CONFIRMATION OF THE Execrro- 
_CuEemMIcAL Powers or Dr. S. B. Smitn’s 
| Foor-Baru—Exiract of a letter from Isaao 
Taxsor, M. D.: 


‘*Vug pe L’Eau WaTER-CurE, Provipenor, R. I, 
ie Jan, lith, 1856. 
FRIEND Smiru :—I am happy to say to you that 
Iam doing a good business with your Electro- 
chemical Foot-bath. I have extracted with it a 
large quamtily of mercury. The mercury forms an 
amalgam on the foot-tub, sometimes covering the 
bottom, I have cured Paralysis. Uleerated Sore- 
throat, Syphilis, Neuralgia in various forms, Chil- 
blains, Itch of years standing, and given relief to 
scores of patients. I believe it will be the com- 
mencement of a new era in the treatment of dis- 
eases. Lremain your friend, Isaac Tabor,”’ 


The price of the Battery and Foot-bath ts $55. 
The Battery can be used either for a body-bath or 
foot-bath. But lwould apprise thepublic, that ins 
body-bath the electricity does not pass through the 
body, but leaves it on reaching the suRFACcE of the 
water, This I have shown in a amall pamphlet 
which I have lately published on the subject. Will 
‘ae? it gratuitously to any one who desives to read 

I furnish also, at an extra expense of $5, an appar- 
atus for demonstrating the power of the Battery of 
my Electro-chemical Bath, iu extracting minerals 
from the body, and of decomposing compounds and 
resolving them into their oviginal elements. 

All orders punctually executed. : 

Address SAMUEL B. SMITH, 
Electro-Magnetic Therapeutist, No. 77 Canal street, 
New York. Feb 2t tr 


New Music Booxs; Tur HanpEE 


Collection of CHURCH MUSIC, by A. N. John- 
son, assisted by B. F. Baker and E. H. Frost.— 
This work contains a complete collection of 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Chants, Sentences and An- 
thems. To which is xdded a full and complete Elemen- 
tary Course, a Cantata for singing schools, entitled the 
“storm King,’’ and an abridged arrangement of Han- 
del’s Oratorio of “Samson.’? Price $7 per dozen, 61 
cents single. 








FLOWER FESTIVAL ON THE BANKS OF THE 
RHIN# ; a new Cantata for Floral and other Concerts, 
together with Conversations on the elements of Music, 
by J.C. Johnsva. This Oratorio bas a beautiful and ro- 
mantic story set to appropriate and pleasing melodies, 
Price $2 50 per dozen, 25 cents single, 


CARMINA MELODA; a Song Book fer Schools and 
Seminaries, by A. N. Joinson, J. C. Jobson, and Wm. 
Tillinghast. This work contains a complete Elementa- 
ry Course, a set of Chorals for elementary practice, and 
a large collection of new songs. Price $8 per dozen, 30 
cents single, 


The above works have undergoue a most thorough 
exumination by the teachers and members of the Boston 
Masical Ccnventions, and were unhesitatingly pronoun- 
eed books better adupted to the wants of pupils, teachers, 
and those engaged in condueting music, than any others 
ever published. 


P. S.—SingTe copies of any of the above books will 
be sent by mai! (post paid) to any address, on the re- 
ceipt of the retail price; or the amouat in postage 
stamps. 





Publ'shed by 
Febltb 


J. R, MILLER, 
Singing Book and Music Publisher, 
No, 90, Tremont st., Boston. 





New CHINESE or JAPAN PoTATOE — 


Dios corea Balatas vel Japanica. Orders 
are received and will be filled in rotation by the 
subscribers, for this new and valuable esculent. 
Price $3 per Dozen, or $20 per Hundred tubers, 
Printed description, with directions for its culture, 
will be furhished to purchasers. 
J, M. THORBURN & CO., StxrpsmeEn, &e., 
Feb 2t tr 





Notice To Farmers AND Dairy- 


MEN.—Farmers and Dairymen desirous of sell 
ing their Butter and Produce for Cash at 
remunerative prices, directly to consumers, in 


this and the neighboring cities, and reaping them- 
selves a portion of the profits usually accruing to Mid- 
dlemen, are respectfully invited to communicate, by 
mail or express, to A. L Stimson. We are now sell- 
ing the best Table Bu'ter at from 25 to 27 cents; and 
the nicest Poultry at trom 11 to 15 cents per pound. For 
& more particular account of prices obtained for the 
farmers and dairymen at this Agency, and of the “ tricks 
of the trade,’’ see the Express MEsseNGER newspaper, 
published at this office. THE ONLY CHARGE made, 
against sales, after deducting the freight, is a commis- 
sion of five per cent Returns, Cash, within tifteen days. 
Consignments are solicited RerERENcE—The Ame- 
tican Express Co.,and the United States Express Co, 
A. L. STIMSON, 
Farmers’ and Dairymen’s Agent, 
$3 Broadway, New York, 





Mehi tb 





Rare Seeps.—Wyandot Prolific 


Corn, and Mah-no-mo-wee (wild rice) sent 
to any address in the United States post 
paid. 


Wild Rice, package for _ - 15 cents, 
Wyandot Corn, about 40 grains - 5 — 
4 ouuces Wyandot Corn - =. ,60 = 


And any large quantity same rate, Address, 
J. W. BRIGGS, County Line Farm, 


Mchl tb West Macedon, Wayne County, N. Y. 


<<) 
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Crarites Dickens’ Worxs.—The 


best and most popular in the world, Ten dif- 
ferent editions. No library can be complete 
without a set of these works. 


inted from the last London editions, 
Fenn ha published by 


T, B. PETERSON, No. 102 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


«¢Pererson’s’”’ is the only complete and uniform 
edition of Charles Dickens’ Woiks published in 
America; they are reprinted from the original 
London edition, and are now the only edition pub- 
lished inthis country, No library, either public or 
private, can be complete without having in it a 
complete set of this, the greatest of all living au- 
thors. Every family should possess a set of one of 
the editions. The cheap edition is complete in 
Twelve Volumes, paper cover; either or all of 
which can be had separately. Price Fifty cents 
each, 


Bleak House . ° . . 





Frice 50 cents 
“ce 


David Copperfield 4 ‘ 60). #44 
Nicholas Nickleby =) = Fy Ceo) «f° 
Pickwick Papers < P é a ee 
Dombey and Son ~ & ° Cie 
Martin Chuzzlewit . . : Ce Goa 48 
Barnaby Rudge v : . 6m pg errs 
Old Curiosity Shop. . . eo — OB Wa SE 
Sketches by ‘‘ Boz”? . F; . ie Sore cs 


Oliver Twist . . . . SSe tGDei 66 
Christmas Stories and Fictures from 
Italy, containing a Christmas Carol, 
The Chimes, Cricket on the Hearth, 
Battle of Life, Haunted Man, The 
Ghost’s Bargain, &c., s . P, 
Dicken’s New Stories. Containing The 
Seven Poor Travellers Nine New Sto- 
ries by the Christmas Fire, Hard Times, 
Lizzie Leigh, the Miner’s Daughters, 
Fortune Wildred, &c., . - . 50” 7 #* 
A complete set of the above will be sold or sent to 
any one, to any place, free of postage, for Five Dol- 
lars. 


(eB 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION. 

Jn five very large octavo volumes, with a Por- 
trait on Steel, of Charles Dickens, containing the 
same reading matter as the Illustrated Edition, and 
comprising over four thousand very large double- 
columned pages, handsomely printed, and bound 
in various styles. 

Volume 1 contains Pickwick Papers and Old Curi- 
osity Shop. 

Oliver Twist, Sketches by Boz, 
and Barnaby Rudge. 


ee 2 do. 


« 3 do. Nicholas Nickleby and Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

a 4 do, David Copperfield, Dombey and 
Son, and Christmas Stories 

fs 5 do. Bleak House, and Dicken’s 


New Stories. 


Price of aComplete set. Boundin black cloth, 

full gilt back, $ 7 50 
scar. cl. extra 8 50 
library sheep 9 00 
4% turk. mor. 11 00 
4 calfantique 15 00 


ae “e ae ae “ee 
“ “é “ce “e “ec 
“ce “ce “ce “c “ 
“ee “cc “ee ce “é 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION IN TWELVE VOLS. 

This edition is printed on very thick and fine white 
paper, and is profusely illustrated, with all the 
original illustrations by Cruikshank, Alfred 
Crowquill, Phiz, etc., from the original London 
editlon, on copper, steel, and wood, Each vol- 
ume contains a novel complete, and may be had 
in complete sets, beautifully bound in cloth, for 
Eighteen Dollars a set, or any volume will be 
sold separately, as follows :— 


Bleak House ° 


Price $1 50 
Pickwick Papers Lie 
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TETETIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


No. 18 LAGRANGE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Dr. J. Sruas Brown, respectfully announces to the public that he has opened the above Establishment for the 


reception and treatment of patients, 


oa 


oe é Electricity and its phenomena have claimed a large share of the attention of Dr. Brown. He has devoted a great portion of his time te 
50 ) their investigation, and he possesses the advantage of experience in dealing medically with this subtle agent. Besides, he has made extensive 
4 and careful 1esearches into the dietetic habits of different nations and animals, and las spent several years in travel for that purpose. He has, also, been 


Old Curiosity Shop 
Oliver Twist - 
Sketches by ‘‘ Boz’’ 
Barnaby Rudge 


“ae 
“ 
“ce 


3S 


Se) sree © ale 
Cue SEO Gis ol asia 
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HE EE HR Ree 


Nicholas Nickleby “ce 50 
Martin Chuzzlewit 4 50 
Dav d Copperfield “ 50 
Dombey and Son , . . - i 50 
Christmas Stories, Seven different ones ‘ 50 
Dickens’ New Stories A F d “ 50 


Price of full and complete set of the Illustrated 
Edition: 
Bound in 12 Vols., in black cloth, gilt back, $18 00 

e sD hab Library Sheep f 24 00 

“ oe Half Turkey morrocco 27 00 

as iD ae Half Calf Antique . 26 00 

te All subsequent works by Charles Dick- 
ons will be issued in uniform style with the 
above. 

Copies of any one, or any set, of either edition 
of the above works will be sent to any person, to 
any part of the United States, free of postage, on 
their remi ting the price of the edition they may 
wish, to the publisher in a letter post-paid. 

Published and for sale by 

T. B. PETERSON, 
No, 102 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

To whom all orders must come addressed. 

sar Booksellers, News Agents, and all others, 
will be supplied at very low rates. Feb 2t tr 





Mapes’ NitroGenizep SuPER-PHOS- 


PHATE of Lime.—This new Fertilizer will now 


be furnished at the same price as the Im- 


proved Sup-r-phosphate of Lime, with increased qaan- 
tities of Nitrogenous ma‘ters. being much’ stronger 
than Peruvian Guano, and for cold or very poor s>i's, it 
the best manure known. For IMPROVED RESULTS 
it surpasses all others. end in LASTING POWER ex- 
czseds Guano, For sale in bags of 160ibs. each, at 234 


cts, per pound, 
FRED’K. McCREADY. 
Mech 3t 143 Fulton st., N.Y. 


ee Loncett, 34 Clit Street, corner 


of Fulton, Agent for Sale of Peruvian and 
Ichaboe Guano, Improved Super-phosphate of Lime 
and Bone Dust, Dec6 


SS 





associated with some of the leading bydropaths in this country. 
These circumstances render him pre-eminently qualified for the treatment of diseases, not only by means of chemistry and electricity, but by food, 
water, air, and exercise, and—what is better. enable him to teach the laws of health to the sick and well. 
The numerous and remarkable cures that have been performed by Dr. Brown, by the various modes of treatment, have so increased his business, he 


has been compelled to enlarge his establishment by connecting the adjoining building, thus secwing the most ample accommodations for-every class of 


patients, 


The Establishment is most favorably located in the very heart of the city, yet so removed from Washington Street as to avoid the confusion and bustle 


ofa crowded thoroughfare, 


\ It is within a few rods of the common, one of the most delightful resorts for a convalescent thut is afforded either in town or city. 
The Institute contains between thirty and forty rooms, with parlor, sitting room, dining and exercising rooms, for the convenience of all, and where all 


wishing to receive the benefits of the ELEcTRO-CHEMICAL Barus, and Water-Cure, motopathy, dietetic and hygienic treatment, enjoy at the same timea 


quiet city home. 








FowLer anp WELLS’ 


PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


We have established, in connection 


with our already extensive business, a depart- 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to Parents, or PATENTED INVENTIONS, 


either in the Unirep Sratrs or Foreign Coun- 
TRIES. 


Advice in cases of Reissues, Extensions of pat- 
ents, conflicting claims, and rejected arplications- 
will be freely given, in auswer to letters stating 
the circumstances of the case, 

Those trusting thei> business with this Office are 
assuied that it will be conducted with carr and 
PROMPTNESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions 
are patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay the 
answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 
to FowLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway New York, 
to whom all communications should be addressed, 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention, 





Now IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE TO 


MERRY’S MUSEUM and PARLEY’S MAGA- 
ZINE. Edited by Roper? Merry, assisted by 
“Hiram Harcourt,” and various contribu- 
tors. ‘he Junuary Number—now ready—commences 
the 16th year of its existence, with as much life and 


vigor as ever, and no efforts will be spared to make it as 
welcome as it ever has been to all the Young Friends it 
may visit. 

The New Year commences with a New Szeizs—~ NEw 
PapgeR, and better lilustrations than heretofore. Seud 
for a specimen number, 

Terms, One Dollar a year, inadvance. 4 copies, $3. 

A Bound Volume given for every two new Subscribers 
Mch Address, IC & J.N. STEARNS. 





A. G. Banger, 181 Broadway,N.Y., 


the most thoroughly practical Flute Maker in 
this country, has lately published a second 
edition of his “ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE FLUTE.” Any one, by reading this little 
work, can make himself familiar with the peculiar- 
ities in the construction of this hitherto imperfect, 
but now most perfect and beautiful of musical in- 
struments, Price 12}4 cents, 


Sent free of postage to any part of the U,S. 
Address as above. Jan 6t 





A book fur those whose school-days are over. 


Five Hunprep MISTAKES OF DAILY 


OCCURRENCE, in Writing, Speaking and Pro- 
nouncing the English Language corrected. 


The book offers a practical aid in conversa- 
tion and correspondence, useful every day and to every 
body. 

“Tt is better than all the grammars that were ever 


written. It should be introduced into every family.”— 
Onto FARMER, 


“Every young ladv who writes for the magazines 
ought to consult it before composing another page.”’— 
N, Y. Evenine Posr. 


“The work is one of the most useful of the season.” 
—N. Y. Datty News, 


“There are thousands of individuals and families 
that should have it.’”—N. Y. OpseRvER. 
“ We will advise all talkers and writers to hold 


| this little mirror up to their habits of speech.”— 
EvaNGELIsT. 

** Young ladies and gentlemen should specially give 
the volume a perusal, It will sharpen their wits and 
guard them in the way of correct speaking and writ- 
ing.’’—BosTon BEE, 

Price 8744 cents. For sale by all Booksellers and 
News Agents Single copies sent by mail (postage paid) 
on receipt of 13 (3 cent) postage stamps. 

DANIEL BURGESS & Co., 


Publishers, No. 60 John st , New York. 





Mchi tb 
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New Work For Scsoors, Srtv- 


DENTS, AND TEACHERS-—Whitmore, Niles, & 
Hall, No. 144 Washington street, Boston, have 
in press, and will shortly publish, in one vol., 


12mo, 

EXERCISES ON WORDS, 
Designed as & Guurse ul Practice Ou Wwe Rudiments of 
Grammar and Rhetoric, by WILLIAM Rvs-keLL, Editor 
ofthe American Journal of Education, First Series, 





The above work is princivaily designed to fornish di- 
rections for a s*rie8 of WRITTEN EXExcis«s on the words 
of our language, exerplitying the stwerssive stages of 
practice in ORTHOGRAPHY ; ID the ETYMOLOGICAL ANA-~- 
Lysis of woras, with reference to their primary and 
secondary SIGNiFiCaT(ons and their appropriate DE- 
FINITIONS and APPLICATIONS; the COLLEO:ING and Dis- 
CRIMINATING Of SYNONYMES and the ANALYSIS OF WRIr- 
TEN COMPOSITION with reference to CHOICK OF EXPRES- 
sion ;—the whole forming a COURSE OF PREPARATORY 
DISCIPLINE IN THE INTELLIGENT STUDY aND RIGHT USK 
oF worps, from the earliest to the advanced stages of 
education. 

The publishers will be happy to furnish Pro’essors 
and Teachers copies of this book for examination, 


W.N.& H. are publishers of 

Russett & Goipspuecy’s Series of ReangRrs, very 
generally used and commended by the best teachers, 

Emerson’s Sspisrs oF AxniTemRtics. ‘No school 
book ever published in the Un ted States hes met 
with more universal approval than Emerson’s Arith- 
metics,”” 

Tue OriegtnaAL DunxTonIaNn Sysrem oF Rarip Writ- 
inG.—“ Far superior toany now before the public.” 
Prof. Jon. D Philbrick. 

Gxo, N. Comer’s Easy Metuop or BooK-KEEPING by 
Double Entry. 

Fow.ers’ Series OF Ourtine Maps, 








AE St published, the following choice and readable 

oks :— 

KuostTrRHEIN, or the Masque. By De Quincey. T5cts. 

The Onyx Ring. By Jobn Sterling. ‘T5cts. 

Tota, a tale of modern Rome, By Eimond About. 
T5cts, 

Lockuart’s Spanisu Bains, a new edition (shortly.) 


NEW JUVENILES. 


Saint GitpAs, or the Three Paths. By Julia Kavanagh 
63cts. 

The Brox Rrszons. By Miss Drury. 

LirtLe Pauw and other stories, 38cts. 

Mrs. Fo.Len's Twiticut Stories. 6 vols. Beautifully 


50cts, 


llustrated. 25cts. each. f 
Copies mailed on receipt of address and advertised 
price. Mch 1t 





C. M. Saxton & Co.’s AGrcuLTu- 


RAL Book Rooms, 140 Fulton street, New York- 
OUR NEW BOOKS FOR MARCH. 

We have recently published the following im- 

portant books, which are valuable additions to our 

large list of Agricultural works :— 


Ii 
Chorlton’s Complete Grape Grower’s Guide. 
An illustrated ‘ireatise on the Propagation and 
Cultivation of the Grape in the Vineyard, the Cold 
Grapery, the Forcing House and Ketarding House ; 
also on the Diseases of tha Vine, their prevention 
andcure. Price 60 cents. 


i: 
The Cranberry and its Culture. 

By B. Eastwood, of Dennis, Mass. Containing 
full instructions for the preparation of the ground, 
planting and cultivating the Vine, ss practised by 
the most successful cultivators ; with plates, illus- 
trating the different varieties. Price 60 cents. 


Itt. 
. Gardening for the South. 

By W. N. White, or Athens, Georgia. <A very 
complete and practical work, embracing the Vege- 
table Garden, the Fruit Garden, the Flower Garden 
and the Pleasure Grounds. Intended especially 
for the Southern States, Price $1.25. 


EVs 
The Strawberry Culture. 

By R. G. Pardee. A new edition 1evised, with 
many important additions. Containing also direc- 
tions for the cultivation of the Raspberry, Black- 
berry, Currant, Gooseberry aud Grape. Price 60c. 


Persoz’s Culture of the Vine. 

A New rrocess for the Cultivation of the Vine, 
by Persoz, Professor of the Faculty of Sciences of 
Strasbourg, Directing Professor of the School of 
Pharmacy of the same city. Translated by J.0.C. 
Barclay, Surgeon U.S. N. Price 50 cents. 

To be obtained of all Booksellers, or sent by us 
Brepets to any part of the Uniow, on receipt of 
price, — 

: Also just ready: 
Boussingault’s 


Rural Economy - - $1 25 
Thompson on the Food of Animals - - 50 
Richardson on the Dog, paper, 25 cts., cloth 50 
Leibig’s Familiar Leiters, paper 25 cts.; cloth 50 
The Dog and Gun, by a Bad Shot ne ce) 


Mch 





Morsr’s New Rariroap anp Town- 


snip Map of the State of Wisconsin, showing 
the Township Railroads, with their Stations, 
and all other late information to be found on a 
Diate Map. Size, v6 by 34 Inches. rice bu. 
Morse’s New Township Map of Iowa, delineating 
the Rivers, Counties and fownships, together with the 
Railroads in operation, avd there in course of construc- 
tion, and all oiher map information neerssary to the emi- 
raut. Size, x6 by 34 inches. Price, 50 centa. 
Mo'se’s Railroud and Township Map of the State of 
Tllinois. Size, 23 by 31 inches ; showing all the Rail- 
roads, with their stations, This map contains many 


names of Townships and new Railroad Stativns, not | 


found in any other map. 60 cents, 

Morse’s New Railroad Mp of the S‘ate of Indianna. 
Size, 26 by 34 inches, containing all the Ruilrords in 
the State, with their stations and distances. The Intest 
and most elaborate map of Indianna extant. 50 ets. 

Either of the maps may be ordered, and sent by mail, 
on receipt of the price. 60 cents each. 

- FOWLER & WELLS, 
8u8 Broadway. 
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| HAVILAND BROTHERS, & CO., 





IMPORTERS 
Or 


FRENCH CHINA, 








47 JOHN STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


H. B & Co. invite the attention of 


Consisting of 





TOILET SETS, 
VASES, 
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FANCY GOODS, 


purchasers to their extensive assortment of 


Gi ds Ny a: 


DINNER AND TEA WARE, 


CARD BASKETS, 





COFFERS, and 
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IN GREAT VARIETY, 


All imported from their own Manufactory in France. 





PARIS PRIZE PIANO FORTES. 








Tue undersigned have the pleasure to announce to their 
patrons and the public that they have recently been awarded the 


FIRST CLASS MEDAL, 


for the best Square Piano Forte, exhibited by them at the great Paris exhibition, over all 
competitors, being the highest prize ever awarded by Europe to an American Piano Forte 





The following distinguished gentlemen compased the jury: 


JOSEPH HELMESPERGER, Director of the Imperial Conservatory at Vienna. 
PROF, HALEVY, Secretary of the French Academy of Fine Arts. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ, Professor of Music 
Exhibition. 
PROF. MARLOYE, Member of the Jury at 


and Member of the Jury of the Loudon 
the Exhibition in Paris in 1849. 


MR. ROLLER, Manufaoturer of Pianofortes, Paris. 
RIGAT HON. SIR GEO. CLEROCK, President of the Royal Academy of Music, London: 
PROF. FETIS, Director of the Royal Conservatory of Music, Brussels. 


Ratified by the Grand Imperial Council, 


and appproyed by the 


composed of thirty members (all Europeans) 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
; ALBERT W. LADD & CO. Mch 





Tue Morser’s Macazine ror Mo- 
| THERS AND DavcuTERS.—This valuable periodi- 
} cal, now inits Twenty-fourth Year has ever 

maintained a deservedly high rank in the do- 
mestic literature of our country. Its influence in family 
education has been widely ard deoply felt. The Mo- 
ther’s Magazine and Mrs, Whittlesey’s Magazine for 
Mothers and daughters, are now merged into one, in 
which the talent ard piety, and expeiience of both will 


be concentra ted. 

Tne Magazine will be graatly improved in some re- 
se¢ 8, and made more attractive as a family visitor. 
There will be a department especially devoted to child- 
ren, and the wok will be hundsemly embellished. 

Txr~s—One Dollar a year, in advance. Four copies 
for thiee dollays. Specimen numbers fre? Agena 
wanted Postmasters and clergymen authorized toact 
agagents Address, 


I, C.& J. N. STEARNS, PuBLisHErs, 


Mch 116 Nassau stieet, N. ¥. 





J. S. Parks, Manufacturer of ME- 


LODEONS AND ORGAN-MELODEONS, 
| 286 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, respectfully 
informs his friends and the public that he 
still continues to manufacture the MELODEON 
(Cathart’s Patent), of superior tone and finish, 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO- 
DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited 
to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 
terms. Pianofortes constantly on Baad - 

ec tf tr 





Strauss ; Toe Lire or Jesus Cri- 


TICALLY EXAMINED, elegant 8vo- pp. 901, £3.50, 
Commies Putters ruuosuptly, SVvu., Bo. PeEVe back’s 
Essence of Christiamty, }2vo., $1.25. Greg’s Creed of 
Chris teudom, its Foundaticn and Superstructure, ldmo.,, 
$1.20. Howtt’s History of Priesrcraft, 12mo., 75 cents, 
Vestiges of Civilization, 12mo., $1.2", Sent by mail 
by the publisher, vc, BLANCHARD, 
Mch it 82 Nassau st, 
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New York CuHRoNICcLE.—<A first- 


class Religious Family Newspaper. Published 
weekly. Pharcellus Church, J. 8. Backus, Wm. 
B. Maclay, Editors. 


THE CXR INIOCLE is designed fora popular reli- 
gious family newspaper, devoted \o pure religion, pure 
morals, pure version of G.d’a Word, and with every 
means of being the b-atas it is one of the cheapest pa- 
pers of ihe kind. Itisalarge s°z+ folio, contuiming 32 
columns, printed in large and clear type. It has a wide 
range of editeriul articles, amjle materials for selec- 
tions, especi«]ly from its connection with the best Bibleal 
Library In Amorica, and provides reading appropriate 
to Farmers, Merchants, the Home Circle, extensive 
Correspondence, ada full Summary of Religious and 
General Inte}lig nee, [ts Commercial articles are wit- 
ten expres:ly for the paper by one of the most gifted and 
su cessful merchants of New York, whose views o! Do- 
mestic Policy and Politics] Economy are_oii inal, abl , 
comprehens:ve, and to busiaess men are worth mure 
thanthe price of the paper. 

Its Agricultural Department contains selections from 
all the principal agricultural papers as well as a se- 
nes of original articles from one of the OLDEST AND 
M ‘ST SUCCESSFUL FARMERS AND WHEAT-GROWERS IN 
THE Stare, 


Carefully prepared weekly report of Prices Current, 
the Prodnce and Cattle Markets, of the doings of Ben+- 
volent Literary, Educational, and other Societies, and 
whaiever may interest the various classes of our citizens 
will enrich and diversify its page’. 

The Chronicle has opinions of 11s Own upon all sub- 
jects, and will spare no pains to maintain them. It aims 
at no medium flight in journalism. 

Txams,—By Mail, $2 a year, in advance. 


Three Copies to one Post Office $5. 
Five - - - - $8. 
Ten - = $5 


Liberal inducements are offered to Agents and others 
who may interest themselves in the circulation of the 


paper. 
P. CHURCH & Co., Publishers, 
poschenres Corner Broome and pet pa 
¢ ew York, 





Just PuBLISHED.—Price, elegantly 


bound in muslin, $1.50, 452 pp., large 12mo, 
THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW: Its Origin, His- 


tory, and Results, with Life and Portrait of 


Hon. Neat Dow, and Portraits of Hon. Gerrirr 
SmirH, Hon. HORACE GREELY, REV. LYMAN 
BexcHER.D.D., REV, JOHN PIERPONT, REV. HENRY 
WakD BEECHER, and LucRETIA Morr, Also a Map 
showing the extent of Prohibition in the United 
States, and other Engravings. 

This work contains special returns from all parts 
of Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, as well as information 
as to every State in the Union. By Henry 8. 
CLuBB, Secretary to the Maine Law Statistical So- 
ciety, assisted by the Governor and other Officers 
of the several States, and upwards of one hundred 
Clergymen, Judges, Magistrates, Editors wud pii- 
vate gentlemen, 

(From the New York Tribune.] 

The progress of the Prohibitory Liquor Law, from 
its inception among the Reformers in Maine to its 
present position before the public, is minutely 
sketched in this volume. A large collection of sta- 
tistics have been gathered by the compiler, intend- 
ed to show its practical working and beneficial 
effects. An interesting biography is prefixed to 
the volume which is embellished with the portraits 
of several of the leading advocates of the cause, The 
The friends of Prohibition will find a variety of 
important facts and figures in confirmation of the 
utility of their measures. 


[From the Prohibitionist.] 

We regard the volume just issued by Henry S. 
Clubb, of New York—* '}he Maine Liquor Law : Its 
Origin. History, and results’’—as not only a valua- 
ble contribution to Temperance literature. but a 
contribution to the most interesting records of the 
age in which we live 

gar This work will be sent, free of postage, on 
eceipt of $150. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 
Mch 308 Broadway, N.Y. City. 





New Griprron.—Among the many 


curiosities and improvements at the Fair of 
the American Institute, may be seen in opera- 
tion Rosrinson’s DouBie-actinc, DowNWARD 


DRAUGHT GRIDIRON or Broiling Apparatns—aa unques- 
tionable improvement—being so constructed as to bring 
the heat of a wood or coal stove into direet contact with 
the meat, without a particle of smcke or bleze. By this 
Apparatus, the natural flavor of the meat is preserved 5 
being cooked in its own juces, instead of grease or but- 
ter, which saturates tae meat and destroys its flavor. 
All the gravy that may exude from the meat is saved 
and cooked. wi hout being burned or overheated, All 
that bespattering of burnt tat, and those greasy fumes 
in the room, incident to the cld gridiron or fry process, 
are entirely obvieted. 

Itis established beyond question, that broiled meats 
are more nutritious and easier of digestion than when 
fried ; and if people WILL eat meat, it behoves hem to 
see itis not render-d more deleterious in cooking. Those 
who still cling to their flesh-pots are recommended to 


examine this invention.—k rom FowLer anD WuLLs’ 

PHRENOL’( G CAL JOURNAL, 

Price for the round 10 inches diameter - $200 
— — equare 9 by 14 inches 2 8 2 25 
a — oblong7T by 16 — - Seg 2 00 
—at eae ok. 8 Ny lhc) soe een OO 
a a — 9b,21 — - - - 3 00 
We willdeliver as directed, by express or other ec n- 


veyance, freight prepaid, ary one or move of these sizes, 
in any part of the Unites States, east of the Mississippi 
(or not far west of it,) on receipt of the p ice. 
Monzey may be sent by mail, “ registere?,” at our 
rick, AJ) breakage of irons on the road will be mude 
ood. 
. Agents wanted in every Country Town and City in 
the Union. Circulars with full description sent on ap- 
plievtion. Address, 
“AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY CO.” 
Mch3 tb 719 Duane st., New York. 
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Booxs ror Mecuanics.—In com- 


pliance with repeated solicitations we have 
compiled the following catalogue of the best 
standard European and American works on 
be had at 


mechanism, which may prices annexed, 


Copies may be sent by mail or express to any place | 


desired. 
Treaties on Engineering, Field Work, and | 
Levelling. sy ¢. Bruit. 2 vuls., 8vO. - $4 bu | 


Practical Essays on Mill-Work and other 
Maucuwery, By Bachanun 14 UU 


The Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads, 
and Rauways. by Di. Larduer, | vol. % bu 


Practical Treatise on Locomotive Engines. 
By Louny De rauinbour, Sve. 5 ww 


Theory of the Steam Engine. 1 vol., 8vo, Pad | 
- - - bu 


Count De Pamdeur 


Practical Measurer, or, Wood Merchant's 
Assisuant. By Aa. Peddie. 12mo. - 1 63 


By S. D. Poisson. 


BU 


Treatise on Mechanics. 
translated by carve, 2 iurge vols., Svu. 


Treatise on Clock and Watch-Making- ByT. | 


Reid. 1 large vol., 8vo. - 5 vu 


Practical Examples of Modern Tools and Ma- | 


euloery dvo. and atias 4 40 


Principles of Mechanical Philosophy applied 


to Jodustrial wicchuoics, By 1, tate, 8vu. 3 dU 


Appleton’s Dictionary of Machines, Mecha- 
nics, Mugiue Work, and Eugiteerto Designed 
for men of Science, Practical Working Men, and 
those intended for the Engineering Profession. 
Containing over 4,000 Engravings on Wood. Com- 
plete in two large vols , strongly bound 12 00 


Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
Contaming & Clear Kxposiuon cf weir Frinipls, 
and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D.,F. RS, 
etc. New edition. Lilustrated with nearlv 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Two thick vols., $5; in 
sheep = - 6 00 

The Mechanic’s Assistant; adapted for the 
use of Carpenters, Shipwrgaiw, Wheelwrignis, 
Sawyers, Gaugers, Lumbermen, ete., etc. By D. M. 
Knapen, 12mo, Cloth - 1 co 

Treatises on Architecture, Building, Masonry, 
Jomery, and Carpenury. By W. tosxing, I’. ived 
gold, and T, Young. 36 plates on steel 3 50 


On the Construction and Management Of 
Piauk Koads, py &,. D, Owen. Izmo 5u 


Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Companion, iy 
- < = uo 


By G, Kennle. 


J. M. Seripner. lzmo. 
Engineers,’ Contractors’ and Surveyors’ Pocket 

Javie Book. By J. M. Sesiuner, limo, 1 v5 
Gillespie’s Land Surveying - = 175 
Gillespie’s Manual of Road Making - ° 1 50 
Gould’s House Carpenter’s and Builder’s Com- 

panion - - - - - 3 00 
Hatfield’s American Architect - =; - 3.50 
Art of Stair Building. By ‘|. R. Perry - 2650 
Byrne’s Mechanic’s Pocket Manual - - 50 
Home for All ; or, Gravel Walls. By O. 8. Fowler 87 
Painter’s Companion - - - - 75 
Dyer’s Companioa - i = > 75 
Assaye.’s Guide - - - - 15 
Paper-Hanger’s Companion - : = 75 
Colburn on the Locomotive Engine - - 15 
Complete Practica! Distiller ry - =. 100 
Treatise on a Box of Instruments, etc. - - 1 00 
Practical Surveyor’s Guide - - - 15 
Molder and Founder’s Guide = - - - 81 
Miller and Millwright’s Assistant - - 100 
Chemist’s Assistant - - - - 1 25 
Breas Founder’s Guide - - - 15 
Mathematics for Practical Men - - 200 
Mann facture of Iron in all its variovs branches 5 00 
Handbook for the Artisan, Mechanic and Engineer 5 00 
Muller’s Physics and Meteorology - - 00 





These works wil] be forwarded by mail or express on 
receipt ofprice. Plexse address all orders to 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Havine made arrangements with 


the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
allthe States, These maps are recently publtished, are 
corrected to the time of going to press. They show all 
the Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully colored 
in counties, and put ia a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We will 


send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 3134 
cents each. 





Maine, North Carolina, Illinois, 
Massachusetts and South Carolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Iowa, 

New Hampahire, Alabama, Michigan (N_), 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan (S.), 
Connecticut, Mississippi, M nnesota, 
New York, Louisiana, Luke Superior, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, N. Brunswick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee und Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentucky, Canads East, 
Maryland, Missouri, Canala West, 
Virginia, Qhio N. ¥. City, &c. 


Maps showing the townships, which are accurate, of 
the States of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin [ows, Ma sacbu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be s at, prepaid 
for 75 cents each, 

We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form, Direct ali orders, postpaid, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
803 Broadway, New York, 
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R. L. DELISSER, AUCTIONEER. 


nr 


By LEAVITT, DELISSER & CO.: 


A 


| Will be sold at Auction on 


| TUESDAY, 


At our Salesroom, 


until sold. 


VALUABLE 


OF OVER 2,000 VOLUMES, 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


RI INO OS OOOlDh—lO—N—NG_—-GM.C EE aaa 


LIBRARY 


4tH MARCH, 


877 & 879, BROADWAY, CORNER OF WHITE STREET. 
Sale commencing at half past three o’clock, P.M., and continuing each day at same hour 


Mch 








Catalogues ready, and books open for examination. 


146 & 148 NASSAU STREET—SPRING STYLE FOR 1856. 
THE NEW HAT COMPANY’S MOLESKIN HATS, $3 Dotiars ONLY, 


equal to any $4 Hat in the City- Splendid Drab Beaver, $3. Hats at wholesale very low for 
Cash. Country Merchants and Dealers will do well to call. This is the New Hat Company, 
| and the only New Hat Company in New York. 





Lapiges’ Serr-Instructor In NEp- 
DLEWORK —Mrs. Stephens’s Portfolio of Fancy 
Needlework. 


A Mauual of designs and instructions for all kinds of 
Needlework, Embroidery, &c., with 500 engaavings. In 
one quarto volume, bound in boards, gilt, $2 50; in 
muslin, gilt, $3 50. 

STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
No, 222 Broadway, N.Y. 

N.B.—Mailed free of postage on receipt of the 

price. Mch 





New Edition, Revised and Improved. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER: Be- 
ing an inductive exposition of Phonography, 
intended as a school book, and to afford com- 
plete instruction to those who have not the 
assistance of anoral teacher. By E. WEBSTER. 

Mr. Webster was one of the earliest and best 
teachers of Phonographic reporting in Amer- 
ica. His pupils were among the first to find a 
seat on the floor of Congress as Reporters. 
This work is designed to embody the author’s 
experience as a teacher, and to enable the 
learner to begin with the Elements and rise to 
be a complete phonographic writer in the cor- 
responding style. This Edition has been thor- 
oughly revised by Andrew J. Graham, editor 
of the Universal Phonographer, under the di- 
rection of the American Writing and Printing 
Reform Association, and contains all the lates 
improvements in Phonography, and may be 
relied on as the very best work on the subject 
extant. 

We will send the Teacher, post-paid, by mail 
to any part of the United States or Canada, on 
receipt of forty five cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


PatMer’s Patent Lea has 


an unrivalled celebrity in the his- 
tory of mechanical surgery. No 
other artificial leg has ever been 
subjected to so many rigid examina- 
tions, in public and private, in its 
mechanism, strength, utility, dura- 
bility, and adaptation to every vari- 
ety of mutilated limb as this ; and no 





other limb has received s0 many and 
so distinguished testimonials and 
awards from all the first surgeons, 
and of gold and silver medals from 
all the first Institutes in America 
and Europe. Those in want of a 
GOOD LEG, and are unacquainted with 
the merits of such articles, will do 
wellto advise with Drs. Mott, Parker, 
Charnochan, Cheesman, and Post, 
New York; Drs. Warren, Bigelow, Clark and 
Townsend, of Boston; and Drs, Mutter, Gibson, 
and Pancoast, of Philadelphia ; and others who are 
acquainted with such appliances. 
PALMER & CO., 
878 Broadway, New York; Springfield, Mass.; and 
376 Chestnut st., Philadelphia: ct tam alee . 
ts 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Fatu ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 
ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 


ras follows:—For Albany and Troy, Exprese Trair- 
6 a.M,, connecting with Northern and Western Trains 


Mail Train, 9 a.m.; Through Way Train, 12 m ; Ex- 
press Train, 5 p.m. For Hudaon,4P.mM. For Pough- 
keepsie :— Way, Freight end Passenger Train at 1 Pp M.; 
For Peekskill:—7 a.m and 6:30 P.M. For Sing Sing :— 
:30 and 8:30 pM. For Dubos’ Ferry, 10:15 a.m. and 
130 p.m. The Dobbs’ Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill and 
Hudson Trains stop at all the Way Stations. Passen 

ers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, and Thirty 











rst streets.- SUNDAY MAIL TRAINS at 5 P.M., from 
Cunal street for Albany, stopping at all 


Joan P. Jewrrr & Company have 


in press the following interesting and useful 
Books: 5 

Ernes Linwood, 
A new and most brilliant tale, from the fascinating 
pen of Mis. Caroline Lee Hentz, 1 vol. 12mo, 
Ready Feb. 20, Price $1. 


The Catholic. 


ASeries of Letters on Jesuitism, addressed to a 
Young Friend, by E. Huskett Derby, Esq, In1 vol, 
12mo, Price 76 cents. In March, 


Petter Gott, 


The Cape Anon Fisherman. An exceedingly inter- 
esting story of the Life of a Fisherman, at sea and 
on shore. By Dr.J. Keynolds, 1 vol. 12mo, Price 
75 cents. In March, 


Life of Schamyl, 
The great Circassian Chief; with a History of the 
Twenty Years’ War with Russia, and a Complete 
Description of the Country. By J, Milton Mackie, 
Esq. lvol,12mo, Price 75 cents. In March, 


Life of Bishop Heber. 
Compiled from the English svo edition, by an 
American clergyman. The only edition for the 
people ever issued of the life of this great and good 
man. 1vol.1l2mo. Price $1. In March, 


The Rural Poetry of the English Language. 
Selected, Arranged, and Edited by the addition of 
numerous Explanatory Notes, and a thorough topi- 
cal Paragraphing, by Prof. J. W.Jenks. In one | 
superb 8vo vol., with many and elegant illustra- 
tions by Billings. Ready in the course of the 
spring. 





The Roman Exile. 


A book of uncommon interest, showing the Domes- 
tic Life of the Italian people, with a graphic ac- 
count of their late struggle for liberty. By Gugli- 
elmo Gajani, late Professor of Law, and Member of 
the Roman Constituent Assembly in 1849. 1 vol. 
12mo, Price $1. In March 


The Youth of the Old Dominion, 


Giving a Romantic and Picturesque Sketch of the 
Early History of Virginia, and the heroic Adven 
tures of Capt. John Smith and the Early Settlers, 
By S. Hopkins, Esq. 1vol.12mo. Price $1. 








Boox ILuustrarions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 





Tue Kansas REGION ; FOREST, PRAT- 
RIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER, 
By Max. Grerenr. This volume contains 
a reliable Map of the Territory, and an original Map of 
the district now being settled; thermometric tables 
showing the temperature, winter and summer, in differ 
ent sections; statement of the relative quantities of 
ra‘n; correct measurement of distances; directions as 
to routes and ouifit for the pioneer; history of the 
Santa Fe Trade, with statistics; synopsis of recent land 
treaties, and full information respecting Indian titles; 
some account of settlements recenily made; minute 
descriptions of more than 2 hundred particular localities; 
and # general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Pro- 
ductions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and 
Mineral Resources of Kansas from the Boundary to the 
Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INcCIDsNTS oF 
TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of the character of 
the Traders and Red Men, ‘To which are added copies 
of the Organic Law, Homestead Law, Squatter Laws, 
and Market Prices, with other desiderata which make 


it a COMPLETE MaNUAL FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work 
of reference for the student, as well as an instructive 
Book of Western Life. Price, prepaid, by mail, 37 ets. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, : 
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Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition, Illustrated with 
twenty engravings, Price 87 cents, 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good work for 
young Phrenologists, Price 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man, By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others, Illustrated with portraite of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30. 

Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosopby of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rey. G@.S, Weaver. Price 87 cents, 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 

lied. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise, 

lementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 
illustrative engravings. Thirty-sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader, Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25, 

Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated, A year, One Dollar, 

Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
peschings of Christ and his Apostles,and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 

Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters, With nu- 
merous engravings, Price 15 cents, 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings, Price 6 cents. 

Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By 0. S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and _ Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cents. 

Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 


on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents. 


Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans, 30c, 

Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education, New 
edition, with illustrations. Price 87 cents. 


Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics. Illustrated with Engravings, By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1. 

Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 

Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth, By D.C. Warner, M.D. 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim. A work of great 


merit. Price only 30 cents, 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 
man, Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, 87 cents, 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism, By Rev. J. B. Sax. 87 cents, 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 years. Read this book, Price 30 cents. 


Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of [llustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Sent prepaid by return of FIRST MAIL, On re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address FOWLER AND WELLS, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


THE NEW POCKET SYRINGE, 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR ITS USE. 


The undersigned take pleasure in 
offering to the public, the Hydropathic Pro- 
fession, and especially to families,a new and 
superior INJECTING INSTRUMENT, with an ILLUvs- 
TRATED MANUAL, by R. T. TRALL, M.D., giving 


complete directions for the employment of 
Water injections, The price o: the New PocKeT 
Syeinex is only three dollars and a half and mey be 
sent by Express to any place desired. All orders con- 
taining remittances should be prepaid, and directed to 
Fow.ers AND WELLs, 308 Broadway, New York, 

This instrument has been manufactured to order, to 
meet the wants of Hydropathic physicians and patients. 
It is more convenient and portable than any apparatus 
of the kind in use, occupying, with its case, but little 
more space than a common pocket-book, while its 
durable material will last a life-time. 

The New Instrument may be seut to any place desired 


by Express 
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No. 808 Broadway, New York. 








Gontents. 


PHEENOLOGY.—The Misfortunes of a Well-balanced Mind, page 73; 
Atmospher e, 75, 


BrograPuy.—Rey. W. H. Milburn, page 76; Dr. Thomas E. Bond, 

GenrRaL ARTICLES,—Reviews, page 11; New Building Material, 82; 
The True Reformer, 82; Influence of Enthusiasm, 83; Advantages of 
Phonography, 84: Phrenology in California, 84; The War in Oregon, 
85; Three Classes of Travellers, $5. 

Events or tuk Montu.—Domestic, page 86; Foreign, 87. 

Busrngss and Lirzrary Noricss, page 88. 

MiscELLany, page 90, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 








Lire In.ustratep.—A new first-class Family 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and the 
Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement, and Progress, 
Published weekly at Two Dollars a year, in advance, by 
FowLer aND WELLS, New York. 


THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—De- 
voted to Phrenology, Physiognomy, Human Nature; to 
Education, Biography (with Portraits), Mechanism, and the 
Natural Sciences. Monthly, 1: One Dollar a -year, in ad- 
vance, 


_—_— 


Tue Water-CurE Journat.—Devoted to Phy- 
siology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Health; with En- 
gravings, illustrating the Human System. It is, emphati- 


cally, a guide to health and longevity. One dollar a year, | 


in advance. 
For Turer Doxars all three will be sent a year. Address 
FOWLER anv WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Ir you would keep spring in your heart, learn 
to sing. There is more merit in melody than people have 
an idea of. A cobbler who smoothes his wax end with a song 
will do as much work in a day as a cordwainer, given to 
“illnature and cursing,” would effect ina week. Songs are 
like sunshine--they run to cheerfulness, and so fill the bosom 
with buoyancy, that for the time being, you feel like a 
yard of June, or a meadow full of bobolinks, Try it on, — 
Alb, Knick, 


« 


|  Phrenology. 


‘*When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon, T, J, Rusk. 











THE MISFORTUNE OF A 
‘WELL-BALANCEHD MIND,’ 


Unper this title, there appeared in the ‘Christ- 
ian Register,’ of Boston, not long since, an article 
from a correspondent signing himself“ Inpa- 
GATOR,”’ whose views, apparently, but not really 
in conflict with the teachings of phrenological 
science, (which we regard as mainly true,) seem 
to require at the hands of some critic, not a direct 
refutation, but a degree of sifting and correction. 
We undertake the task. After arguing the as- 
sertion that “but two classes of men escape me- 
diocrity, enthusiasts and men of genius,’ both of 
whom he makes to be of necessity persons of wn- 
balanced mental development, the writer contin- 
ues: “It is amid the abrupt and unequal hills 
and mountains of intellectual and moral great- 
ness, even though abounding with dangerous 
precipices of doubt and dark ravines of error, 
visited by the winds of passion, and harboring in 
sheltered nooks the frozen snows of moroseness 
and uncongeniality, that the rills and streams of 
beneficent wisdom have rise, which, flowing 
thence, beautify and fructify the earth; and 
growing in volume and depth as they advance, 
roll on toswell that fathomless ocean of learning 
and science, whose vast expanse unites, and not 
divides mankind. 

“ And yet it is considered the language of 
compliment to pronounce a man, of however 
great intelligence or acquirements, moderate 
and conservative ; to affirm of him that he has a 
‘well,’ that is, an evenly ‘ balanced mind,’ for- 
getting that in mechanics a combination of oppo- 
site forces of equal power, operating at the same 
time, neutralize each other and produce inaction. 
The strong individuality, the particular bias, in 
a word, the hobby, distinguishing and governing 
the ‘man of one idea,’ has its foundation in the 








nature, is born with him; it may be strength- 
ened and intensified by education and circum- 
stances, or snroothed away and entirely oblitera- 
ted by neglect or perversion, as the channel is 
deepened by the torrent or choked by sand and 
earth. Great occasions, it is true, give promi- 
mence, they may even confer eminence, and some- 
times actually produce or develop great men, as 
islands have been formed by a convulsion of na- 
ture, but these phenomena are alike rare ; main- 
ly ‘it is from the beginning ’—“‘ the child is father 
to the man.’ 

‘In Mozart, ‘life and melody were twin-born, 
and grew together in infancy and youth.’ Asa 
boy, David Wilkie is reported by the Dominie of 
the parish school at Pitlessie, as ‘much fonder of 
drawing than reading, could paint better than he 
could write.’ The anecdote of Dr. Watts’ youth, 
illustrating his unconquerable propensity to talk 
in rhyme, is well-known. ‘In my infancy,’ re- 
marks Napoleon, ‘I was noisy and quarrelsome, 
and feared nobody; I beat one, scratched another, 
and made myself formidable to all.’ Nelson, 
having one day hazarded limb, if not life, in 
some school-boy enterprise, remarked, as he de- 
clined to share the profits of his intrepidity, ‘I 
only did it because you were all afraid to ven- 
ture.’ Illustrations could be multiplied indefi- 
nitely of men, the mountain peaks of whose noon- 
day greatness loomed even through the dim 
mists of childhood’s morning. 

“Your man of ‘ evenly balanced mind’ is gen- 
erally vacillating and uncertain, has no faith, he 
weighs the evidences and chances so nicely that 
he never comes to a conclusion, or if he does, it 
is two-sided ; he would be independent, but for 
his fear to offend ; enterprising, but for his cau- 
tion; frank and candid, but for a restraining 
policy and secretiveness; proficient in science, 
but for the charms of literature ; a worshipper of 
nature, but for the attractions of art—an artist, 
but for the claims of humanity. The ‘man of one 
idea’ is often arbitrary, always unyielding, some- 
times unreasonable ; his eye single, his aim un- 
divided, he not unfrequently magnifies absurdly 
his mission ; but, if he lacks not force, he fuljils it. 
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“<< There is no genius,’ says Seneca, and Aris- 
totle has the same idea, ‘ without some tincture 
of madness.’ Some one affirming of Father Cas- 
tel, ‘ he is mad,’ Fontenelle rejoined, ‘I know it, 
and am sorry for it; but I like him better for 
being original and a little mad, than I should if 
he were in his senses without being original.’ No 
infirmity is so despicable.as infirmity of purpose, 
and we easily pardon the venial sins of a man 
who has a goal and strives incessantly to obtain 
it.”? 

There is evidently much truth in the preceding 
extracts, (and they contain the substance of the 
article under consideration,) but, if we misjudge 
not, there is also much error. How shall we 
winnow the chaff from the wheat? 

Two fundamental truths in the natural history, 
so to speak, of man asa race, are entirely over- 
looked in the view above taken; and it is just 
this omission, in our opinion, that vitiates the 
whole reasoning. Those two fundamental truths 
we will endeavor to make clear. They are: 
First, That no species of complex beingsin nature 
is or can be made up of a repetition of identical 
individuals. Sand-grains may have a close re- 
semblance to each other; crystals of the same 
substance often seem to be exactly identical in 
color, form, size, weight, etc.; but even this 
seeming likeness the close observer finds to be 
more the result of obtuseness in his own senses 
than of exact conformity to a rule in the things 
observed. €and-grains and crystals are only 
moderately complex entities ; but when we come 
higher up in the scale, to a species of plants, as 
the ivy or the rose, or to a species of animal— 
for instance, the fox or the horse—we find no per- 
fect repetition. In fact, we now see a much lar- 
ger list of influences modifying the species, di- 
viding it into a number of varieties, and these 
into readily distinguishable individuals. This 
we see in a higher degree in the rose than in the 
ivy, and in the horse than in the fox; a fact that 
brings us to our next truth. 

That is, Secondly, The higher we ascend in the 
scale of complex beings the greater the number 
and strength of the modifying influences; and 
hence, the greater the necessary diversity of in- 
dividuals. This we need notargue. Manstands 
at the head of created beings; and no other spe- 
cies shows such contrasts, such wide departures 
from any conceivable standard, as does the 
human. And as this fact isa consequence of the 
complex nature of man in himself, and the com- 
plex nature of the conditions under which he 
must receive his being and his development, we 
are safe in saying that it can never be otherwise. 
The human species must be to the end of time, 
as it is now, pre-eminently the family of con- 
trasts. These contrasts may in the future be 
softened to some extent—probably will be. But 
until man becomes the product of a single force, 
and the creature of a single influence, they can 
never disappear. And it is fortunate they can- 
not. Weare safe against human stagnation for 
some time tocome. And yet a “ well-balanced 
mind ”’ is, as we shall hope to show, a possible 
acquisition, and a desirable one. 

The two laws that have now been stated we 
believe no one understands better than the tho- 
rough phrenologist. He knows: that if all the 
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faculties could be brought to have exactly the 
same absolute and relative strength in all the 
human family, the result would be a perfect 
sameness of persons, uniformity of characters 
monotony andinsipidity of life! What could we 
enjoy in the society of Emerson or of Patrick 
Flynn, if both the sage and the hod-carrier had 
come into existence perfect duplicates of our 
humble self? No phrenologist in his right senses, 
could teach the propriety of that absolute balance 
of the mental faculties which must lead to results 
so disastrous. 

What, then, does the phrenologist intend by a 
“well-balanced mind?” Is it not such a harmo- 
nious development of the organs that they shall 
fit their possessor for success and enjoyment in 
some special line of human endeavor? Life is 
too short for encyclopedic knowledge or univer- 
sal effort. The tendency of the age is more and 
more to specialities, both in science and in art. 
Every man and every woman needs such an ad- 
jusiment and completeness of faculties as shall 
enable him or her to make of work and of life a 
success in some honorable and needful sphere of 
labor. But how many Jack this balance or ad- 
justment ; and lacking it, fail miserably! The 
mind of Demosthenes we may declare to have 
been well-balanced. Its action won its possessor 
a complete success, in spite of the greatest obsta- 
cles. Howard’s mind was balanced. His facul- 
ties worked in harmony with each otherand with 
the work he espoused. Washington’s mind was 
balanced, that is, in the proper and only possible 
sense; and we must remind Inpagaror, also, 
that the “father of his country” has certainly 
“escaped mediocrity,” although plainly neither 
an “ enthusiast”’ nor a “ man of genius.” 


Instances of want of balance are, unfortu- 
nately, too numerous. As such, we may name 
Keats, who died of a cruel criticism ; Coleridge, 
who was said to have left three thousand unfin- 
ished works, essays, and discourses ; Byron, who 
could immortalize, but could not govern him- 
self ; Poe, who, with all his genius, lived a prey 
to morbid imaginings and misanthropy; Web- 
ster, whose brilliant powers were tarnished by 
private vices. Contrast these with those pre- 
viously named, and our individual conceptions 
of an unbalanced mind will appear. According 
to this view, intellect is not so much to be con- 
sidered in this connection ; and the question of 
balance amounts to this: Are the affective fac- 
ulties, the propensities and sentiments, in har- 
mony with each other, with honorable objects, 
and with the objects to which the life is devoted ? 

The character of mind we have described is 
rather the wedl-balanced than the “evenly-bal- 
anced.’? The latter, in this world, is either im- 
possible, or, at the least, a very remote realiza- 
tion. We do not clearly see that it is necessary 
or desirable ; for, although we feel that each man 
should, in the intervals of his specific pursuits, 
do all ke can to develop all his faculties, and 
acquire a cosmopolitan taste and capability, and 
comprehensive ideas, yet, when we have enjoined 
all this, we have not provided means capable of 
leveling capacities, equalizing character, and 
monotonizing the race! 

Suppose, however, here and there an individ- 
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ual should attain to that even balance which “ In- 
dagator ’’? somuch deprecates. Does a “ combi- 
nation of opposite forces of equal power,” in this 
case, as in mechanics, “ neutralize each other and 
produce inaction? We pass over the syntax of 
the quotation, and ask again, Must the man of 
evenly-balanced mind be “vacillating and un- 
certain,” “two-sided,’’ and destitute of purpose ? 
We answer Vo; and the proof is easy. A man 
may be both “ independent’’ and ‘fearful to of- 
fend,’’ because the two qualities depend on dif- 
ferent faculties, both of which may be well-de- 
veloped. So, aman may be both “ enterprising ”’ 
and “ cautious ;” and certainly such a one is 
better off than he who has only enterprise or only 
caution! The combination of opposite forces 
gives completeness, readiness for a}l sorts of oc- 
casions, and by no means imposes imbecility or 
inaction. Some occasions demand enterprise, 
and this will in such cases be called forth ; others 
call for caution, and this will then respond ; 
others still call for the exercise of both—both 
will now act. If the intellect be fair, to guide 
them, both will act aright, and the result will be 
fortunate. It is so in a neighborly bargain, in 
the transactions of a Rothschild, in the govern- 
ment of a family or of a republic, in the writing 
of a letter or of an encyclopedia. Is not the 
possessor of the “ opposite forces ’’ always better 
off than he who is impelled by one, but destitute 
of the other? Just so again it will be seen ina 
moment that the same person may be in different 
acts or in the same act, both ‘“‘candid”’ and “‘secre- 
tive ;” if he has the time, a proficient both in sci- 
ence and literature ; a worshipper of nature, and 
not less of art; an artist, and not less a philanthro- 
pist. And we believe that he who has both of 
the opposite endowments named in each of the 
above pairs (which we cite as we find them in 
InDaGaToR) is always, so far, a more manly, suc- 
cessful man ; more likely even to “ escape me- 
diocrity ’’ and become a genius than he who, for 
want of some one essential in the many opposites 
that make up the human mind, tumbles over 
some obstruction the moment he leaves his cra- 
dle, and slumps quietly into oblivion! 

All the faculties are practically divisible into 
three classes, the IMPELLING, the REsTRAINING, and 
the xnowine. Strip a man of a due share of 
either one of these, and he becomes unfortunate, 
and mentally a monster. Now the idea InDaGa- 
tor would inculcate is, that there must be in 
some waya want of balance among these powers, 
in order to allow of the highest suecess. That is, 
a man’s impelling powers will not act success- 
fully unless he has ¢oo /itile of the restraining to 
hold them back ; nor will his restraining powers 
act successfully unless he has éoo ditile of the im- 
pelling to put him powerfully in motion! Such 
a conclusion is only unfortunate, perhaps, in the 
Each set of powers, or 
single power, acts independently and for itself, 
in a degree proportioned to its own strergth, 
and whenever the objects are presented before it 
that naturally call it into exercise. The action 
of one part never interferes with the action of 
another, but the several strands of mental action 
are spun into the thread of a single outward act, 
and this, as a complex product, partakes of the 
qualities of all the faculties concerned in evol- 
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ving it, and ina higher degree of each in propor- 
tion as it is stronger. 

No one can read carefully the article we have 
reviewed without pronouncing it the work of an 
unbalanced mind. Evidently it came forth from 
among the “abrupt and unequal hills and moun- 
tains” of a changefal spirit. But Inpagaror 
should remember that there is no fallacy more 
common or more dangerous than that by which 
our own personality is made the law and pattern 
of the whole human species. The writer of this 
may perhaps receive the same judgment at the 
hands of his readers that he has meted to another; 
if so, he has at least been willing to avoid falling 
into the same error. 
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ATMOSPHERHS. 
iB 
Everytuine in nature has an atmosphere pecu- 
liar to and characteristic of itself. The atmos- 
phere of our globe is composed of oxygen and 
nitrogen, in invariable proportions, mixed with 





a variety of gases and vapors engendered upon ~ 


its surface. This atmosphere is, and necessarily 
must be, unlike that of any other planet. It bearsa 


certain determinate relation to the condition and | 


position of the earth. And not only do different 
planets or globes possess diverse atmospheres, 
but the same globe at different periods of its 
growth is surrounded by widely differing eri- 
form envelopments. The character of the earth’s 
atmosphere, for instance, must have changed 
materially with each geological epoch. Whether 
or not this globe, which now bears so majestically 
upon its granite-ribbed bosom its nations, and 
cities, and forests, was once merely a vast mass 
of vapor floating through space, we will not now 
stop toinquire. The early history of the earth, 
like that of the tribes and nations which inhabit 
it, is involved in obscurity. But we trace on its 
broad leaves of stone-legible records of a period 
in which the separation of land and water took 
place, and a rank, dense, and ultra-tropical ve- 
getable growth sprung up and covered the humid 
soil—when “the reed-like calamite bowed its 
hollow and fragile stems over the edges of the 
lakes, and the tree-ferns grew luxuriantly in the 
shelter of the hills and gave a wild beauty to the 
landscape; the lepidodendrons spread themselves 
in mighty forests along the plains . . . . whilst 
the sigilarica extended their multitudinous 
branches, wreathing like serpents amongst the 
luxurious vegetation.’ The seas, at this period, 
swarmed with life, but probably no land animals 
existed. The atmosphere is supposed to have 
been so charged with carbonic acid that no ani- 
mal could have existed init. The rank vegeta- 
tion of which we have spoken fed on this atmos- 
phere and thrived, gradually absorbing and 
changing it, and thus preparing the way: for the 
oxygen breathing animals. At a later period 
the earth was covered with creeping and flying 
saurians, lizards, serpents, and a thousand other 
animals of alow organization. These existed in 
an atmosphere which, though superior to that of 
an earlier period, was still unfitted for respira- 
tion by animals of a high order. These came 
when the process of purification had advanced 
still further. In due time man appeared, and 
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the earth was placed in his charge to tend and 
keep it. 

Thus has the earth obeyed the great law of de- 
velopment. It still obeys it. 

The two great elements of our earth-atmos- 
phere, oxygen and nitrogen, are now found in 
invariable proportions everywhere ; but wariable 
quantities of other gases and vapors materially 
affect it,so that notwithstanding the constant 
movements of its currents, each country, each 
city or town, in fact, has its own local atmos- 
phere. The atmosphere of London is quite un- 
like that of Paris. The atmospheres of New- 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, are not less various. Persons who are atall 
sensitive to atmospheric changes feel this at once, 
on going from one of these places to another. 

In the swamp country of the South the mias- 
matic exhalations from the stagnant water and 
the decaying vegetable matter of the region pro- 
duce striking atmospheric changes. ‘There thrive 
the live oak and the magnolia, with a thousand 
dark and glossy-leaved shrubs and vines, in tro- 
pical luxuriance ; but many of the plants of other 
regions will grow sickly and die there, even 
though you carry with them any quantity you 
please of their native soil. The atmosphere of 
that country is fatal to Europeans, and to Ame- 
ricans of European descent, but the more coarse- 
ly-organized African thrives there as luxuriantly 


as does the magnolia or the alligator. 


The difference between city and country at- 
mosphere is too striking and well-known to need 
comment. 


tit 


Within the earth’s physical atmosphere exists 
another and a subtler one, which, for lack of a 
better and more strictly philosophical term, I will 
call the magnetic atmosphere. ‘This atmosphere 
has its changes, corresponding with the different 
epochs of humanity’s progress. It embraces the 
local and peculiar atmospheres of countries, 
cities and societies, which are made up of those 
of circles, families and individuals. 

The magnetic, moral, or spiritual atmospheres 
of different countries differ in character even 
more widely than their several physical atmos- 
pheres. ‘These differences are felt, but can be 
described only through their effects. One is 
found to be particularly favorable to develop- 
ment in a certain direction, or to the free and 
harmonious growth of a certain class of charac- 
ters, while another dwarfs these and causes an- 
other class to flourish. ‘The spiritual atmosphere 
of New York is favorable to liberty rather than 
to law, or order, orharmony. It promotes the 
accumulation of material luxuries and encour 
ages parade and show, but tends to make men 
materialistic, sordid, and false. New York is 
somewhat French in its social and moral tone. 
In Boston we breathe less freely but more regu- 
larly. Order triumphs ; sometimes in union with 
liberty, but triumphs at allevents. Life is more 
earnest and truthful, perhaps, than in New York, 
if less free. Intellect soars like a mountain peak, 
but glitters as coldly as pinnacles of ice in the 
winter moonlight. Boston is English in its dom- 
inant tone. Charleston, S. C., (to note the other 
extreme) has a spiritual atmosphere as bland and 
genial asits climate. Init the social affections 
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embody themselves in forms of easy grace and 
Symmetry unknown at the North. It is favor- 
able to high classic culture, to luxury, refine- 
ment, courtesy, hospitality, reverence, benevo- 
lence, and a high sense of honor. It promotes 
law and order at the expense of freedom. Pro- 
gress and aspiration are lulled to wakeless slum- 
ber. These people cry out with the fabled lotus- 
eaters, ‘Let us alone. Things are well enough 
as they are. Progress is a chimera. Let us 
sleep and dream.’”’ Charleston is Oriental in its 
tone. 

New York has its various local magnetic at- 
mospheres. Wall street, Broadway, the Bowery, 
up-town, have each their atmosphere. These of 
course mingle, to some extent, and run into each 
other by imperceptible gradations. Each soci- 
ety, sect, trade, and profession has also its pecu- 
liar magnetic or spiritual environment. Letany 
one who is at all sensitive to the subtle inflences 
of the invisible forces which everywhere act upon 
us, whether we are conscious of their existence 
or not, goon Sunday to Grace Church, to the 
Tabernacle, to the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
to one of the synagogues of modern Universal- 
ism, to an assembly of the “ Free-Thinkers,” asa 
class of infidels choose to call themselves, and 
though he may be unpleasantly affected by all of 
them, he will find that no two are alike. If they 
all possess the same elements, the proportions 
are different. In the business world, the lawyers 
have their atmospheres, the clergy theirs, the 
physicians, the merchants, the mechanics, theirs. 
The last is most favorable, perhaps, to spiritual 
development, though where all are so cramped 
it is hard to decide what class has, on the whole, 
the advantage. In the artizans, however, 
leagued with the students, literary men, and art- 
ists, rests the hope of the world, so far as that 
hope is centered on political and social reform. 
In European revolutions and in American agita- 
tions alike, they are ever found in the front 
ranks. 

One step more brings us to the individual. 
Each individual has his or her peculiar and char- 
acteristic atmosphere. As in the case of charac- 
ters or faces, no two are exactly alike. One 
repels, another attracts ; to a third we are indif- 
ferent. One brings peace and harmony, another 
discord and contention. When one with whom 
we closely sympathize approaches, we are often 
aware of it even before he is at the door, though 
we see him not. His atmosphere reaches and 
mingles with ours. 

In the endless variety of individual atmos- 
pheres we have the elements of the most beauti- 
ful and harmonious combinations. As they are 
now mixed, we will not say combined, we have 
continual discerds. The notes and the keys are 
before us. Shall we never learn to draw from 
them the anthem of social harmony? If we are 
patient we shall see. 


Il. 


In view of the facts which we have hinted at, 
rather than stated, certain practical reflections 
present themselves. 

We have spoken of the influence upon us of the 
atmosphere in which we move. But we are not 
the oreatures of these atmospheres; they are 
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rather ours. We create our own atmospheres, 
or rather our atmospheres are a part of us, (as 
the earth’s atmosphere is a part of the earth,) and 
change with each change of our interior or spir- 
itual life. We help to give its tone and charac- 
ter to the atmosphere of our social circle, of the 
community in which we live, of the world. Thus 
far, at least, we are responsible. The reaction 
of these atmospheres upon us, the pressure of 
external circumstances, we can only partially 
and indirectly control. But no combination of 
circumstances can relieve us from the duty of 
self-discipline and spiritual culture. It is only 
after we have put our own shoullers to the 
wheel that we are permitted to call upon Her- 
cules to assist us. We ask in vain for God or 
good spirits to help us, while we make no effort 
to help ourselves. 

We cannot avoid wholly the atmospheric or 
magnetic influences of the society, trade, or pro- 
fession in which we find ourselves ; but we can, 

by the? exercise of our will-power, make our- 
selves, as we say, positive to them, and thus 
resist, in part at least, their action. We can 
avoid, too, when business relations do not compel 
us to meet them, close contacts with discordant 
natures, And farther, when we discover those 
whom our intuitions assure us are truthful and 
earnest and pure, we can seek their society and 
strive to assimilate ourselves to them. In that 
way will our spiritual development be promoted, 
and the highest aims of life attained. 

It is doubtless true that there is such an inti- 
mate relation between each individual and the 
) a something more than brotherhood, that 
we cannot escape wholly from the common des- 
tiny. In general terms, we must all be saved or 
damned together. But it is also true that the 
hell in which the race is now doomed to suffer is 
a broad one, and has a great variety of apart- 
ments. We are justified in choosing those which 
to us are most tolerable. ~ 

There are thousands of individuals in society 
who have in their spiritual experience, if not in 
practical action, passed through those transition- 
al phases which the race must pass through ere 
it enters the new and higher development of the 
future, and are no longer satisfied with or fitted 
for the existing state of society. The atmos- 
phere of one epoch, as we have seen in the case 
of the earth, cannot feed the life of another. 
Those who have passed into a certain phase of 
spiritual life breathe with difficulty the atmos- 
phere of a lower phase. They cannot feel at 
home in the midst of those to whom that atmos- 
phere is the true breath of life. They hear con- 
tinually, or they may hear if they will but 
thoughtfully listen, a voice from heaven saying, 
“ Come ye out from among them.” 

Is it not possible that, far beyond the atmos- 
phere of Broadway and Wall street, and the Five 
Points and Trinity Church, truer relations— 
those more friendly to the development of what- 
ever is highest and best in man, may now be in- 
stituted, and an organization commenced which 
shall be at least a kind of prophecy of the “ good 
time coming,’ without engaging rashly in any 
scheme or plan for the immediate reconstruction 
of our social system? 

Let those who find in their hearts an affirma- 
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tive response to these questions take counsel to- 
gether and decide what may and shall be done 
towards embodying their ideal inthe actual. The 
song says, ‘‘ Wait a little longer ;’’ but shall we 
do nothing but wait? The gods help those only 
who help themselves. 
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REV. W. H. MILBURN. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Rev. W. H. Mirpurn, now well-known as “The 
Blind Orator,” was born in Philadelphia, in 1823, 
and is now thirty-two years old; having, at this 
early age, in spite of an almost total deprivation 
of sight since his fifth year, achieved a position 
hardly second to any amongst our most powerful 
and popular preachers and orators. Mr. Milburn, 
while unable to see more than one letter at a 
time, and while acting as clerk for his father, 
and “ general utility man ”’ for his mother, fitted 
himself for college ; entered, studied with mark- 
ed success, until within a week or two of grad- 
uation, when his health totally failing, he was 
forced to leave college for a more active life. 
He now became a Methodist preacher, and “ rode 
circuits ’’ for two years. Accidentally called on 
to preach before a steamboat’s company, includ- 
ing many Western Congressmen, his bold reproof 
of the open vices of these latter so won upon 
their manliness and good sense, that they not 
only complimented him and forced a pecuniary 
gift upon him, but requested him to serve as 
chaplain to Congress, and secured his election‘to 
that office. During six years, beginning in 1847, 
he was in charge of a church in Alabama; and 
in four of these years traveled sixty thousand 
miles, and preached fifteen hundred times. Since 
the summer of 1853, Mr. Milburn has been en- 
gaged in the profession of lecturing, in which he 
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has met with very remarkable success. His late 
course of lectures before the Boston Lowell As- 
sociation, upon the Mississippi Valley, was most 
flatteringly received by the notional and critical 
Bostonians, and is, we believe, to be further 
worked up and elaborated by the author, for 
future use, either by speech or print. 


Mr. Milburn is at present a resident of New 
York city, where he intends to become a perma- 
nent inhabitant. He is about middle height, al- 
most unhealthily slender and frail in appearance 
with fair and pale complexion, delicate features, 
brown hair, and blue eyes; being in tempera- 
ment predominantly and almost purely nervous. 
His personal appearance is not striking ; nor at 
first glance does it or his head at all indicate 
the actual power of the man. It will appear, 
however, upon examination, that his brain is 
above average size ; that its uncommon fineness 
of texture, which is, perhaps, its best character- 


istic, will abundantly account for the rapidity . 


and force of his mental action ; and that the pro- 
pelling and governing faculties furnish quite 
sufficient stimulus to maintain that action ; com- 
bativeness and destructiveness being fall, firm- 
ness and self-esteem moderate, caution not too 
large, conscientiousness and veneration full, and 
benevolence, ideality, and the reflectives and 
perceptives generally of fair size. Resolute 
self-training, in a tremendous experience of self- 
denial and labor, has also gradually disciplined 
Mr. Milburn’s mind into a more and more high 
and sustained activity, and kept that activity in 
the best directions. He is rather a specimen of 
the power of severe industry in developing fair 
natural gifts, than of absolute genius (so called.) 

As is very frequently the case, Mr. Milburn’s 
training, quite as much as his mere organic cere- 
bral developments, must be counted the source 
of many of the traits which now distinguish him. 
For instance, he has been blind since his fifth 
year ; therefore, from the necessarily increased 
efforts required to use the matter read to him, 
instead of the ever-ready book, he has acquired 
an enormous memory for facts, dace anecdotes, 
and a very large variety of miscellaneous infor- 
mation. He had a long and arduous practice in 
preaching without notes ; being always obliged 
to dispense with that common crutch of slow or 
meagre-minded men. Therefore he has become 
one of our readiest, most effective and graceful 
extemporaneous speakers. He has large social 
instincts ; philoprogenitiveness and adhesiveness 
being very full, without an equal amount of “in- 
habitiveness ;”’ so that he is exceedingly fond, 
not only of his family, but of the society of 
friends, under which genial stimulus he is a most 
delightful companion, overflowing with a most 
entertaining variety of harmless fun, reminiscen- 
ces, personal experiences and anecdotes. This 
same instinct has availed to gain and preserve 
for hima circle of choice and loving friends, 
larger and more attached than can appertain to 
many men in the country. 


Mr. Milburn, though a very slender and even 
feeble looking man, has great constitutional re- 
cuperative energy, and is capable of a surprising 
amount of labor. This is a gift—a constituent 
quality of his very fine musculor fibre and strong 
nervous system ; and he possesses it, not by ac- 
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quisition and careful preservation, but in spite 
of some rather unjustifiable neglects, hygien- 
ically speaking—that is, he has long lived a stu- 
dent’s life, as a rule has used an unhealthy pos- 
ture in sitting, and smokes tobacco pretty freely. 

The character of Mr. Milburn’s oratory, like 
that of his mental status, is such as the combined 
influence of his original constitution and his 
training have produced. He speaks correctly, 
easily, fluently, gracefully and impressively ; 
occasionally in some slight measure from mem- 
ory, but mainly trusting to the words which he 
is sure will spontaneously arise on the spur of 
the occasion. His study he judiciously bestows 
upon the matter and structure of the thoughts, 
and these he prepares with careful industry. He 
isnot distinctly a logician, nor can he be called 
a master of splendid or classic rhetoric. He is 
a graphic delineator of a series of pictures, or he 
presents a clear and striking narrative, or he 
discusses a subject of home and general interest 
in plain and forcible and outspoken language, 
that no man can fail to understand, rising into 
eloquence, pathos, or sarcasm when the occasion 
calls for it. And he embellishes his address with 
many new and quaint anecdotes, or pithy and 
apposite illustrations, drawn from the great 
stores in his memory, after a fashion that not 
seldom reminds one of the old days of parables 
and apothegms; and that is unmistakably the 
very plainest and shortest road to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms. Mr. Milburn is emphatically a 
speaker for the people. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


In this portrait a predominance of the nervous 
or mental temperament isindicated. If the per- 
son had been blessed with sight, so that he could 
conveniently have labored, he would have devel- 
oped in his physical constitution considerable of 
the enduring or motive temperament. As it is, 
he has a kind of passive power or endurance 
which would enable him to suffer privation and 
moderate labor for a long time without breaking 
down. He has descended from a long-lived an- 
cestry, and has also inherited a high degree of 
mental activity. 

The organs situated above the ears, which give 
force, artifice, selfishness and severity, do not 
appear to be large. The faculties which predom- 
inate in his character are those that give social 
power, moral and religious sentiment, ambition, 
imagination, and intellect. He is not a man of 
base animal feeling. He loves his friends for 
their purity, elevation, and refinement, rather 
than from secondary or selfish considerations. 
His love is more spiritual than animal, more self- 
sacrificing for the happiness of others than em- 
ployed for the purpose of enhancing his own 
happiness merely. He is naturally cautious, 
watchful, and mindful of consequences; very 
ambitious to be appreciated, and to excel in 
whatever is elevated, moral and intellectual. 
He would not pride himself cn gymnastic power, 
or in physical dexterity, or personal beauty, as 
he would to rise in position and respect among 
the worthy on account of the higher qualities of 
character and achievement. Heis very firm, but 
not quarrelsome ; stands his ground, but does 
not willingly contend physically ; is more de- 
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fensive than aggressive ; more fond of argument 
than any other mode of contending ; should be 
known for general stability, prudence, and in- 
tegrity, and for a high sense of honor; for dig- 
nity and self-reliance. Still, he is polite, very 
respectful to superiors, and has strong reverence 
for things sacred, and a high devotional spirit. 
He has strong religious impulses, and his idea of 
reputation is intimately blended with what is 
polished and elevated, not with animal zeal or 
rash radicalism. His fine imagination makes 
him capable of appreciating whatever is poet- 
ical, artistic, and elegant, and those faculties 
serve to give polish to his language and manners. 
He appreciates art highly, and would employ it 
readily and happily in speaking or writing. He 
has all those qualities requisite for minute and 
extended scholarship. Heremembers the know- 
ledge which he obtains, and gathers his own facts 
from which to draw inferences; hence he is 
clear, and effective, and independent as a rea- 
soner. His Form, Size, Weight, Locality, and 
Order are all large, which have been, doubtless, 
cultivated by the fact of his blindness. He cal- 
culates magnitudes and distances with remarka- 
ble accuracy, and seldom gets lost. His Order 
is large, and as a want of sight makes it neces- 
sary for him to have system in all things, this 
organ has probably been much cultivated. In 
the centre of the brow, directly over the eye, it 
will be seen that there is an inward curving ; 
this is the location of the organ of Color, and as 
this faculty is exercised only in connection with 
vision, those without sight are unable to culti- 
vote this organ, consequently it remains small. 
He has all the elements of fancy, pathos, and 
power, which, trained to action, would make 
him an orator of the first order on moral and pa- 
thetic themes. He is naturally fond of science, 
gathers facts readily, and loves to reason upon 
them. He has a decidedly scholarly organiza- 
tion, and would be able to acquire knowledge 
more easily than most persons. His organiza- 
tion is so well balanced that he comprehends the 
relation of facts and principles, and his memory 
is such that he retains a very vivid recollection 
of all the impressions that are made on his mind, 
and he can call them up at pleasure with re- 
markable distinctness. On the whole, intelli- 
gence, amiability, goodness, scientific, artistic 
and oratorical talent are the leading traits indi- 
cated by the portrait. The examiner does not 
know the name or history of the man, and males 
this description entirely from the portrait. He 
was informed that the man was blind, which, 
however, is easily seen by the engraving. 





-_ 





Siveuar DiscLosure.—A surgeon in the Unit- 
ed States Army recently desired to know the most common 
eause of enlistment. By permission of the Captain, in a 
company containing fifty-five, the writer pledged never to 
disclose the name of officer or private, except as a physical 
or metaphysical fact. The true history was obtained of every 
man.—On investigation, it appeared that nine-tenths enlisted 
on account of some female difficulty, thirteen of them had 
changed their names, and forty-three were either drunk, or 
partially so, at the time of their enlistment. Most of them 
were men of fine talents and learning, and had once been in 
elevated positions in life. Four had been lawyers,*three 
actors, and two ministers. 
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REVIEWS. 

Vira Evrorro-Dynamism, Or, Tur PuysroLoGicaL RELA- 
TIONS OF Mryp AND Matter; Demonstrated by Experi- 
ments entirely New, and by Reasoning based upon the 
History of the Nervous System. By A. J. P. Purrps, 
Professor of Electro-Biology. Paris, 1855. 

A copy of the volume under the foregoing 
title (that is, under the title of which the above 
is a translation—for the work is written in 
French) was a short time since placed in our 
hands, bearing upon its title-page the superscrip- 
tion, ‘“‘ dmerican Phrenological Journal—a Tri- 
bute from the Author.” It is from the press of 
Mr. J. B. Bariurere of Paris, bookseller to the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine ; and as a pub- 
lisher—judging from the number and variety, 
and the boldness of the novelties in the various 
branches of science which are ushered forth by 
him—the most fearless patron in Europe of au- 
thors who leave the beaten track. Had there 
lived a Bailliere in the day of Galileo, he would 
of a surety have earned the glory of being the 
publisher of that immortal “ Innovator.” 

Upon receiving this volume, (which reached 
us through our neighbor of “‘ The Scientific Book- 
store,” 290 Broadway—a branch of the great es- 
tablishment at Paris,) we placed it in the hands 
of a friend to whom the French language is as 
familiar as his own, and upon whose critical 
judgment we place great reliance. Forthwith 
running his eye over the preface and the table 
of contents, and then dipping into it here and 
there, he expressed the conviction, that it is “‘ the 
book upon the subject 7’ and at the same time 
his curiosity to know “ who this American can 
be, who writes swch French—French which would 
not be disclaimed by a Paris savant of the high- 
est renown in the scientific world.’”’? Upon this 
point it was not in our power to satisfy him. Mr. 
Philips, as he himself has occasion to state in the 
course of his work, is a stranger to us ; we know 
nothing of his antecedents. But these—or we 
are most egregiously mistaken—are soon to be- 
come a subject of general interest. 

In another column will be found a letter from 
our friend, accompanying the return of the vol- 
ume. We should like to give it under the writer’s 
signature, but he prefers to remain incognito. 
We publish also one of the passages of the work, 
with a translation of which he has favored us. 
This cannot fail, we think, to excite a general de- 
sire for the appearance of the entire book in our 
language ; and as will be seen by our friend’s 
letter, it was his wish to provide for the early 
gratification of this desire. But the author hav- 
ing reserved to himself the right to publish trans- 
lations, his will upon this point must be the law 
for all who have arespect for the rights of author- 
ship, whether secured or not by legislative en- 
actments and judicial forms. 


S. R. Wetrs, Esa.— My) Lear Sir: Iam your 
debtor for a great enjoyment, a very great one 
indeed, in the opportuni.y afforded me to be- 
come acquainted with the work of Mr. Philips. 
By no book ever read by me, have I been more 
deeply impressed with th fitness of the author 
to handle his subject; and, the subject being a 
new one, (as in the case with Electro-Biology in 
regard to most people) to recommend it to the 
attention of all thinkers. This, the book which 
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IT return to you cannot fail to do. Indeed, to say 
that it recommends its subject to attention, is to 
use too feeble a word. It establishes an indis- 
putable claim to the attention of every one who 
would not be behind the age in which we live, of 
all who would not belong to the class whom 
Comte calls “les esprits arriévés.’”? (Minds in 
the rear.) 

It is indeed a masterly performance. The 
author writes down upon his theme: looking 
down upon it from the loftiest heights of science ; 
surveying it from an elevation which enables him 
to see it in its entirety, and affords a commanding 
view of all its relations and bearings. At every 
page you find fresh proof that this topic has at 
length been taken up by a competent hand ; bya 
thinker qualified in every respect to do full jus- 
tice to it, qualified not only as regards vigor, and 
boldness, and independence of mind ; but quali- 
fied also as regards scientific attainments and 
high mental discipline, and thorough familiarity 
with the recognized laws of philosophical inves- 
tigation. 

Far different has been its fate hitherto. For 
his predecessors in this field—so far as known to 
me, have, with but one exception, proved them- 
selves to be utter sciolists. They have shown, 
that whatever might be the native vigor of mind 
exhibited by them, they were wofully deficient in 
all else that was requisite for the accomplish- 
ment of the task which they had the temerity to 
undertake : wofully deficient alike in the mental 
discipline and in the tone of mind, and in the 
scientific preparation, without which their work 
could only turn out to be a botch. As the neces- 
sary consequence of this unfitness, their produc- 
tions are full of crudities; and these—as was 
inevitable--have had for their effect the actual 
discrediting of the subject. Such has been the 
effect with all readers sufficiently acquainted 
with the sciences, to detect the ignorance which 
those authors betray ; or sufficiently conversant 
with the recognized requirements of scientific 
research and just reasoning to be aware how very 
widely (and wildly) these requirements are de- 
parted from by them. 

The relations which the subject of electro-bio- 
logy bears to the two branches of science, phy- 
sics and physiology—physics (including che- 
mistry) so far as regards the imponderables, and 
physiology so far as regards the nervous system 
——these relations are perfectly obvious. It is 
perfectly manifest at the very first glance, that 
electro-biology, if entitled to consideration, can- 
not but have those two sciences for its basis; 
and that consequently to obtain acceptance 
among real thinkers, everything advanced in re- 
gard to it must be in harmony with the recog- 
nized truths of those sciences, or else must be 
preceded by an exposure of some latent and 
hitherto undetected error involved in those sup- 
posed truths. Hence the manifest necessity of a 
thorough familiarity with those branches, as an 
indispensable prerequisite for presenting the 
new science in any other than a revolting form. 
But the writers and declaimers to whom I refer, 
so far from being possessed of this indispensable 
qualification, have shown themselves to be not 
so much as conscious of it; and the subject has 
been dealt with by them in a manner evincing 
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that habitual crudeness of thought, and that 
habitual contentment with halfformed and quar- 
ter-formed ideas, which affords the only possible 
explanation of the delusion on their part in fancy- 
ing themselves to be engaged in recommending 
their darling subject, whilst to others it was ap- 
parent that they were hard at work in positively 
discrediting it to all whose minds are sufficiently 
disciplined to distinguish what has been felici- 
tously termed “the intrepidity of ignorance’’ 
from that happy blending of confidence and mo- 
desty which constitutes the characteristic accom- 
paniment of well-concocted and matured thought. 


The one exception to this sciolism known to 
me, is ALFreD SmexE. His fitness and right to 
handle the subject are sufficiently manifest from 
his writings, independently of the attestation of 
his scientific attainments, afforded by their hay- 
ing earned for him the F. R. §., which we see 
appended to his name. But electro-biology 
stands discredited by him also. This effect is 


| produced not by any mental deficiencies evinced 


in dealing with the subject, but by the result to 
which its investigation has brought him ; aresult 
so discordant with our very consciousness, so 
shocking to our HUMANITY in its inmost depths 
and recesses, that it may well inspire distrust in 
the investigations which led to it, and be regard- 
ed as being in itself a peremptory condemnation 
of the science, as a thing essentially illusory. 

SMEE has actually reasoned himself—or rather 
experimented himself—into the belief, that MAN is 
nothing else or more than an organized electro- 
magnetic machine! That is nothing more than 
a material machine ; the only essential difference 
between this machine and such as are made with 
human hands, being that the one is composed of 
organic, the other of inorganic matter. THouGHT, 
VOLITION, ConscriocsnEss itself, these are nothing 
else than results of the particular juxtaposition 
of the particular material elements which are 
brought together in the human body. Between 
these phenomena and those presented by the ac- 
tion of a galvanic battery, there is no essential 
difference. They are all alike phenomena of 
matter, and of nothing else. 

Such is the terminus of Smee’s researches— 
scientific researches—into his own nature, into 
the nature of man! And from this conclusion, 
from this thorough scientific conviction on his 
part, as his only escape therefrom, the only pos- 
sible escape which presents itself to his mind, he 
takes refuge in Faith. He believes that he hasa 
Soul, he believes that He is something else than 
a particular modification of Matter. But he be- 
lieves this not from interrogating his conscious- 
ness, not because his Soul feels and knows that it 
is something, that it is a reality, possessed of a 
real existence of its own ; but because, and only 
because, he has this assurance from Revelation. 
That is to say, among the thoughts, the beliefs-— 
all thought, all belief, being agreeably to his 
scientific convictions purely electro-magnetic 
phenomena—among the thoughts and beliefs 
which have occurred in other electro-magnetic 
machines some thousands of years ago, have 
been certain thoughts and beliefs, which, by the 
machines in which they occurred, were thought 
and believed to be caused in them by the direct 
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agency of the creator. And these thoughts and 
beliefs so occurring in those machines, constitute 
for him the sole ground, and at the same time an 
all-sufficient ground for the conviction that they 
were nof—as his science demonstrates that all 
thoughts are——purely electro-magnetic pheno- 
mena. 

In this strange paradox of &mee’s, we have 
what may be called the nadir of electro-biology. 
In Philips’s work all the fogs and mists which 
concealed it from view being dispersed, its zenith 
stands revealed. And a most glorious, resplen- 
dent zenith it is. 

The more strictly scientifie portion of the work, 
or to speak more accurately—for it is rigorously 
scientific throughout—the fundamental portion, 
that which constitutes the basis of all the rest, 
cannot fail to occasion a stir among physiolo- 
gists. For considered with reference solely to 
their science, it places them under the necessity 
either of detecting and exposing the fallacies 
which it contains, or of accepting it as the most 
important accession which has ever been made 
to that branch of knowledge. 

Taking physiology, especially the physiology 
(including of course the anatomy) of the nervous 
system, for his starting point—and in doing this 
he exhibits the most masterly familiarity with it, 
in its very minutest details--planting himself 
upon this science in its ultimate developements, 
as thus far attained, he demonstrates in the first 
place (with a view to the elucidation of the facts 
of electro-biology) that these developments are 
abundantly sufficient for the sclution of those 
great problems which down to our day have been 
the despair of philosophy. These sphynxes are 
met, and one by one they are vanquished. The 
nature of INSTINCT, hitherto considered so inscru- 
table, the rationale of the action and reaction of 
the mind upon the body, and of the body upon the 
mind, or as the French express it, of the moral 
upon the physique, and of the physique upon the 
moral, these problems are shown to be quite 
simple questions, when viewed under the light 
afforded by the physiology of the nervous system; 
questions which require for their solution nothing 
but the application of its recognized trutas. The 
latter of these topics, for instance--the action 
and reaction between mind and body—is shown 
to consist simply in the correlation of the func- 
tions of the ‘wo nervous systems: that of the 
vegetative life and that of the animal life or life 
of relation. And this correlation of functions is 
shown to be a natural physiological consequence 
of the structural correlation which anatomy re- 
veals: a revelation which indeed is not abso- 
lutely complete, but is sufficiently so for the pur- 
pose; being, as it is perfect and consistent 
throughout, so far as the eye, aided by the allies 
which modern art has created for this organ, is 
competent to receive it. 

Before I had read a dozen pages of this work, 
I formed the determination to translate it. This 
would have been truly a labor of love ; and it 
would have been accomplished before this time, 
but for the publisher’s advertisement (which es- 
caped my notice until I had read the book 
through, many parts of it over and over again,) 
that the author reserves to himself the right to 
make translations of it. His will upon the subject 
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is of course law for me, and I trust that it will 
be so for others. 

As a slight return for the pleasure you have 
afforded me, I have, however, made for your col- 
umns the accompanying translation of a section 
of the work in which honorable mention is made 
of your labors; and also of another, which will 
afford to your readers an idea of its general tone 
and drift. This note of encouragement, thus 
striking upon your ear from across the Atlantic, 
is indeed a thing worth having. It comes from a 
clarion voice, a voice all-sufficient, a thousand 
times over, to drown all murmurs; let them 
come whence they may, proceeding from the 
dread of light, of free thought and the frank 
interchange of thought, be the subject what it 
may. 

That you may ever continue——as I have no 
doubt you will continue—to merit such cheers, 
is the best wish that can be made for you by 

Yours truly, 


Philadelphia, Dec. 1855. 


Virat Evectro-Dynamism. By A. J. P. Philips. 
A passage of the work translated for the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


§ IV. 


The Physiology of the Brain, the Basis of Psy- 
chology and of Morals. 


In order to give aid to the natural evolution 
of the human soul, the Jaw of this evolution 
must first be known to us. In order to know how 
the necessary equilibrium of its functions is to 
be maintained, and how it is to be restored when 
disturbed, we must first know in what this equi- 
librium consists. In a word, before we can lay 
down for the soul its proper regimen, it is indis- 
pensable that her nature be known to us; we 
must have determined what her faculties are, 
what are their wants, and what is the end for 
which they each exist. 

Such is the course which has generally been 
adopted by philosophers. But have they attained 
the proposed goal? The chaos of their contra- 
dictory psychologies, and the yet more frightful 
chaos which is presented by society as the result 
of the laws laid down by them for its goverment, 
show clearly enough that the discovery of truth 
has not been the reward of their endeavors. But 
it is of no use to arraign the dead for faults 
which, after all, are attributable to their times 
rather than to themselves. It will serve a better 
purpose to seek to account for their errors. 

In their endeavors to accomplish the analysis 
of the soul, and to construct the classification of 
its faculties, psychologists have, down to a re- 
cent period, found themselves in the position of 
the earlier anatomists. These, destitute of the 
aids afforded by dissection, were confined to ex- 
ternal signs, as their means of judging of the 
state of the internal organs, of their situation, 
their form and their mechanism ; and these judg- 
ments were often based upon sonteaive the most 
illusory and crude. The revelations of the mod- 
ern scalpel have shown that conjectural anatomy 
was a farrago of errors, a mass of monstrous con- 
ceptions altogether foreign to the reality of 
things. Conjectural psychology has built itself 
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up under the same conditions; the same vice is 
inherent in it, the same fate awaits it. 

So long as the mental faculties could be studied 
no otherwise than in their objective manifesta- 
tions, as presented by the acts of individuals ; or 
else in their subjective manifestation, as present- 
ed to the consciousness ; the student found him- 
self in the presence of effects so exceedingly com- 
plex and so inextricably entangled together, that 
it was about impossible to follow the thread con- 
ducting to the origin of each; and so to ascend 
with certainty from the effect to its appropriate 
and distinct cause. 

The discovery of Gall is at length come, to il- 
lumine with the torch of science the obscure 
paths of psychologics. In effect, each faculty of 
the soul having for its special: organ a determi- 
nate portion of the brain—and we have just 
proved that it was to be expected to be so—and 
it being established by observation, that the devel- 
opment of each organ coincides with the devel- 
opment of the corresponding faculiy ; one con- 
ceives that it is relatively quite easy, by compar- 
ing together cerebrally and mutually a great 
number of individuals, to arrive at the exact de- 
termination of the faculty which corresponds to 
each point of the surface of the cranium, which 
surface is the external reproduction of the form 
of the encephalon. Thus, each cerebral organ 
represents without variation a particular mental 
faculty, or else a natural group of determinate 
faculties—just as the optic and olfactive lobes 
represent respectively the senses of seeing and 
of hearing. We have then the certainty that 
every mental phenomenon which is referrible to 
one and the same organ, is equally referrible to 
one and the same faculty. Hence we are no longer 
exposed, as in the speculations of conjectural 
psychology, to the mistake of multiplying one 
single cause by the diversity of the effects pro- 
duced by it; or to the converse mistake of con- 
stituting into so many separate faculties what 
are in reality nothing more than different cha- 
racters in which one and the same faculty mani- 
fests itself under varying conditions ; just as if 
one were to arrange into three animal classes the 
caterpillar, the chrysalis and the butterfly. 

Nevrorscrcuy (Phrenology) comes forward 
and rectifies a multitude of blunders of this kind, 
committed by the framers of the various systems 
of the soul. Thus, for instance, this new science 
establishes that MEMorY is an attribute, apper- 
taining in common to all the faculties, the sen- 
sitive, the intellectual, and the passional ; and 
not as had hitherto generally been taught a dis- 
tinct faculty, entitled to a place in the classifica- 
tion of the faculties, as are the faculties of smell, 
individuality, reason, justice, pride and the rest.* 





* Note of the American Translator. The fact that me- 
mory had always held a place among the distinct faculties 
of the mind, until dislodged by phrenology, constitutes a 
most striking and conclusive proof of the treacherous na- 
ture of the processes hitherto relied upon for constructing 
systems of mental philosophy. That the ability to recollect 
or remember [in other words to retain and recall ideas] may 
exist in the highest perfeetion as regards some things, and 
at the same time be altogether wanting, or very nearly so, 
as regards other things, is a fact that requires only to be 
stated to command assent from eyery one. Now this could 
not possibly be the case, if this ability were in regard to all 
these different things dependent upon one and the same 
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All the phenomena of the soul being thus col- 
lected into natural groups upon determinate or- 
gans, this bringing together of the phenomena 
appertaining to each group enables us to distin- 
guish their common characteristic, and to settle 
the definition of the faculty whereof they consti- 
tute the manifold manifestation. Under the 
guidance thus afforded by neuropsycby, we are 
conducted to the identification of the radical fac- 
ulties of the soul. Moreover, it presents to us 
in the topographic distribution of their cerebral 
organs, the incontestable model of the true clas- 
sification of those faculties. 

In short, psychology constitutes the indispen- 
sable preliminary to the determination of the 
rules for the culture of the soul; whilst on the 
other hand it is the physiology of the brain alone 
that has been able thus far to furnish, or that 
seems capable of furnishing to psychology the 
foundations of a positive science. 

It is just to recognise here, that Fourier in 
proposing a classification of the faculties of the 
£oul which is entirely new, presents his concep- 
tion as a mathematical result obtained by the 
processes of that transcendental and universal 
algebra of the laws of nature, whereof he affirms 
himself to be the revealer. But inasmuch as he 
has not submitted his calculations to our scru- 
tiny, we are unable to verify their justness ; and 
consequently we cannot recognise his theory of 
the functions of the soul as possessing a scientific 
character, however ready we may be to acknow- 
ledge its immense superiority to all the psycho- 
logics engendered by the imaginations of philo- 
sophers. 

Il. 


The evident and reluctable necessity of a 
moral culture bas at all times led men to seek 
for the rules of this art in the analysis of the 
passions. As has already been said, psycholo- 
gists have launched themselves upon the chances 





Jaculty. If it were one and the same faculty that is em- 
ployed in retaining words, and numbers, and tunes, and 
colors, and forms, &e.; it would be altogether impossible 
that a person who can commit words to memory with the 
utmost ease, should be utterly deficient in the same ability 
with regard to numbers, or tunes, or colors, &e. It is then 
manifest that this ability instead of being the exercise of one 
and the same faculty exerted upon different subjects, must 
be a eonstituent element entering into the composition of 
different faculties; a constituent element which, as apper- 
taining to the faculties severally, will be found to exist in 
different individuals in a degree corresponding to that in 
which the faculty to which it belongs is possessed by them, 
Thus the faculty of readily forming distinct and clear ideas 
of forms, or of colors, or of tunes, &c., would have for its na- 
tural accompaniment a correspondingly good memory of 
forms, or colors, or tunes, &c. Ina word, the ability to re- 
tain and recall the idea would constitute part of the faculty, 
having that particular thing for the appropriate subject 
upon which to exercise itself. 

And yet, notorious as is the fact above stated, and obvious 
as is the conclusion to which this fact compels us, the no- 
tion that memory constitutes one of the independent and 
substantive faculties of the mind, remained unquestioned 
until phrenology finding that she could discover no organ of 
memory, and at the same time discovering from observation 
that retentiveness is possessed with reference to the several 
products of various mental action in a degree proportioned 
to the development of the organ on which each kind of ac- 
tion depends, was led to the true view of the subject, 
namely: that memory is oz one of the independent, sub- 
stantive faculties of the mind, but an adjunct of an ingre- 
dient in those faculties which are so, and whieh have each 
its own appropriate cerebral organ. 
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of conjecture. Uncertain as are the results of 
such a method, these have been held as true by 
those by whom they have been obtained ; and 
thus each system of psychology has given birth 
to its system of morals. 

Morals, methodically defined, constitute the 
culture of the passions, under the threefold 
aspect of education, hygiene and therapeutics. 
It seems to me interesting to enter here upon a 
succinct parallel of these various systems of mo- 
rals, in order that their respective vices and mer- 
its may be subjected to the criterion of the na- 
tural principles of man-culture above established. 

Having before their eyes the universal warfare 
of the passions and their apparently contradic- 
tory requirements, the earlier moralists destitute 
of the high teachings of physiology believed that 
they saw in the human soul a compound of ele- 
ments essentially antagonistic; a compound of 
good and evil, a compound of good passions and 
bad passions. One may readily guess what kind 
of course such like psychological views were 
likely to trace out for morals. By an extrava- 
gance at least equally monstrous as that which a 
physician would commit, who being struck with 
the disorders caused by the bile, should conclude 
therefrom in favor of suppressing the liver, as 
being a superfluous and noxious organ ; moralists 
in order to remedy the disorder exhibited by the 
passions, have found nothing better to advise 
than to chain up some of them by way of restor- 
ing peace to the others; they are to be compres- 
sed as far as possible, actually stifled if this can 
be done ; this utter extinction being regarded as 
the ultimate term of perfection. All these follies 
of philosophic ignorance now stand stripped of 

their masks by the discoveries of modern natural 
sciences ; and if they still have authority for the 
multitude, it is because powerful interests are 
committed in maintaining their false prestige. 

Fourier’s doctrine has come, and by it hasbeen 
inaugurated the era of scientific morals. What- 
ever may be the value of his opinions as to de- 
tails, and of his special definitions; whatever 
may be the justness of his plans, one thing we 
may aflirm: the author of the “ Theory of Uni- 
versal Unity’’ has established for the first time 
the true starting point for the integral culture of 
man. This he has done by proclaiming that all 
man’s faculties are necessarily good,* and equally 
legitimate. And by this grand initiative he has 
placed himself at an inmeasurable superiority 
above the greatest moralists, ancient and modern, 

Instead of requiring that the liver be abolish- 
ed, because the bile causes jaundice ; Fourier 
asks, that the liver be disembarrassed of the for- 
eign obstacles which interfere with the regular 
exercise of its functions, thereby compelling it 
to cause disturbance among those of its fellow 
organs. He asks, that the passions be placed in 
anormal medium, one calculated to favor their 





* And what an insult to Divine Majesty is involved in the 
contrary assertion! What contumely upon the All-Wise and 
the All-Good, what practical atheism, in imputing upon the 
Creator the implantation in man’s nature, of any element 
which is essentialiy evil? I say atheism : for wherein con- 
sists the difference between a denial of the existence of an 
All-Perfect Creator, and the assertion that elements thus 
essentially evil exist in the nature of the being created after 
his own image! [Translator,] 
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harmonic play ; a medium which instead of keep- 
ing them struggling one against the other, should 
allow them to combine their forces, and to con- 
verge one and all to the production of happiness, 
the final work for which alone they exist; the 
work in which each has its own allotted task, to 
which neither of the others is competent. 

Every moral conception having for its basis 
the data furnished by a psychological one, Four- 
ier’s scheme of morals should be received with 
all the resome which it behooves us to evince in 
judging of the merits of the psychology of which 
that scheme is the fruit. This psychology, as we 
have already remarked, claims to have for its 
basis the applications of a rigorous method ; the 
demonstration of which, however, has never been 
produced. In reading the works of certain pub- 
licists of the Phalansterian School, I have been 
greatly surprised at the facility with which pro- 
found rationalists have allowed themselves to be 
seduced by the mere ipse dizit of the master, so 
far as to accept without proof as incontestable 
truths the boldest assertions upon the funda- 
mental and ultimate questions of science ; asser- 
tions upon comparative physiology in its higher 
reaches, upon astronomy, upon cosmogony, and 
upon the characteristics of that law of universal 
unity and analogy—a glimpse of which has been 
obtained by some great naturalists—whereby are 
collected together into one single supreme syn- 
thesis, all the particular relations respectively 
constituting the subject matter of a system of 
general formula. The conceptions of Fourier 
bear beyond question the impress of a genius of 
the highest stamp. Nevertheless it is imprudent 
to expend all the wealth of an intellect in build- 
ing up the edifice of a theory, until one has made 
sure that the foundations rest every where upon 
rock, and not upon sand. 

His analysis of the passions being definitively 
made, and the bearings which they naturally 
have upon each other being determined ; Fourier 
taking these conclusions for his data, proceeds 
to calculate what social conditions are adequate 
for securing to each faculty and to each disposi- 
tion the full freedom of its play, for facilitating 
that of the affinities for preventing co: flicts and 
collisions ; in a word, for substituting an harmo- 
nious concert in place of the existing warfare 
of the passions. He has gone to work as a ma- 
chinist, who finding the scattered pie:es of an 
unknown machine, should seek by studying the 
various wheels individually and comparatively 
to discover the secret of their conjoint character, 
the system of their combination ; in a word, the 
unity of their mechanism. Thus also it is that 
naturalists having discovered a few fossil frag- 
ments of antediluvian organisms, are enabled by 
means of these elements as data, to ascend to the 
synthesis of the entire organism, and to effect the 
complete reconstitution of the animal. More yet, 
under the guidance of method they succeed in 
discovering with the most marvellous accuracy, 
all the conditions of existence by which each 
species whilst living, was surrounded. That 
which the watchmaker does with the scattered 
wheels of a wai. h; that which Cuvier has done 
with the teeth of the Mastodon; this same thing 
Fourier has endeavored to do with human pas- 
sions, taking them in the state in which they 
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were presented to his observation by the condi- 


tion of man, as he nowis. From the organiza- 


tion of man as an individual, he -has sought to 
deduce the organization of the collective man, 
If he has failed, we must at least acknowledge 
that the sublime audacity of the attempt, ren- 
dered him worthy of success. 

The justness of the social synthesis of Fourier 
depends essentially upon the accuracy of his 
analysis of the passions. Before entering upon 
the enquiry whether his deductions be logical, 
we must then ascertain whether his premises be 
true. This point, I repeat, is in my opinion one 
which neuropsychy alone is capable of deter- 
mining ; for it alone possesses a compass whereby 
to be guided with certainty in the exploration 
of the human soul. Tried by this touchstone, 
the conceptions of Fourier will, in most cases 
perhaps, be found to attest the intuitive pene- 
tration of that superior intellect ; but sometimes 
they will, I fear, be seen to involve mistakes 
similar to those into which the most judicious 
physiologist of Saturn or Uranus could not fail 
to fall, if b2ing sent to our globe to depict the 
physiological character of our human race, he 
should land in the Valais. In-such case the 
goitre, a morbid affection which in that country 
has become normal, would certainly appear to 
him to be a regular organ; and of this organ 
he would, vainly of course, seek to discover the 
natural function. Failing to find it, he would 
perhaps set to work to invent one. Has not 
Fourier at times fallen into the error of mistak- 
ing for a primitive faculty some passional excre- 
sence? Has he not introduced into his tables of 
the physiology of the soul terms which in truth 
belong to its pathology or teratology? That is 
the question. 

The Fourier doctrine presents a considerable 
gap, which lessens its value and weakens the in- 
fluence which it is in other respects worthy of 
exercising, ‘‘ By the play of the social mechan- 
ism of harmony all the wounds of the soul will 
forthwith be healed, and her health, her free de- 
velopment and her happiness for ever secured. 
Let us then constitute the phalansterian regimen» 
let us ascend to the capitol.” 

Such is Fourier’s last word. But between so- 
ciety, as we have it, and his phalanstery, there 
gapes an immense chasm; an abyss which he 
had too much good sense not to perceive, but 
which he had also too much enthusiasm duly 
to consider: at a single bound he sought to 
leap over it. But humanity still creeps, she can- 
not fly ; and those wings with which she is as yet 
unprovided, and which are indispensable to her 
attaining the heights of her future destinies, 
Fourier has done nothing to make them grow. 
His doctrine is entirely devoid, it is even sys- 
tematically devoid of everything in the shape 
of a present } alliative for the bleeding wu cs 
of the soul; it holds out no fortifying elixir to 
reanimate her stricken down courage, to impart 
to her the strength which she requires to raise 
herself up in the quagmire of corruption in 
which she lies prostrate, and to march with a 
firm step towards the glorious future-which 
awaits her. In his wrath against the moralists, | 
Fourier has carried his criticism beyond the 
bounds of truth. In passing sentence upon doc- 
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trines which unquestionably are illusive and 
doubtless have had their day, he has included in 
the condemnation the first of all the regenerative 
powers ; he has proscribed the natural ally, the 
indispensable ally of his own doctrine. Under 
the name of mora/s—a name which truth to say 
has had its title to respect rendered exceedingly 
equivocal—he has confounded together the false- 
hood of the hypocrite and that sublime power 
bestowed upon the soul, the power to raise up 
a sister soul, to fortify her, to ennoble her, to 
temper her anew; to impart to her strength 
and courage to resume her place in the ranks 
of humanity-militant, and to take her share of 
toil and of glory in the holy war of progress. 

The part which the phalansterian school has 
80 deplorably neglected and ignored, has been 
better understood upon the other continent ;* 
and it has been accepted by men whom their 
remarkable merit raises to the level of the task. 
The school of the American Phrenologists has 
been at work for ten years; busy in spreading 
among the masses a knowledge of the laws of 
education and hygiene in their integrity : such 
as they unfold themselves from the law of the 
natural functions of man, studied at their foun- 
tain head: that is to say in the human soul. It 
has employed itself in bringing into play the 
psycopathic instrument of morals, physiologi- 
cally understood, in order to imbue the nation 
with the sentiment of truth regarding the nature 
of man; in order to awaken among the people 
an energetic aspiration towards individual per- 
fectionment by personal culture, and thereby 
towards the realization of an aggregate of gene- 
ral conditions suitable for bringing about an 
application to society at large of the rules of 
MAN-CULTURE. 

The important school of which mention has 
just been made, has its seat at New York. It 
has a periodical organ, entitled The American 
Phrenological Journal ; and besides it dissemi- 
nates numerous publications, the greater part of 
which due to the pen of the Messieurs FowLer, 
are in my judgment master-pieces of moral ana- 
tomy and physiology. I cannot believe that any 
one will ever bring to the task greater penetra- 
tion, greater tact and practical sense in the dis- 
section of the soul, in the observation of the in- 
finitely varied play of its faculties, in the appre- 
ciation of the effects of each passion, and in the 
rational determination of all the possible combi- 
nations of these forces and of the social pheno- 
mena which are the logical results of each one of 
them. Even although Gall’s doctrine were noth- 
ing better than an error, the works referred to 





* Note of the American translator. The author has here 
inadvertently committed an injustice, which it would be un- 
pardonable not to rectify. To Scotland, and not to this 
country, to Scotland in the person of her illustrious son 
GzorcsE Comse, belongs the honor of initiating this move- 
ment. He is its father. Those among us who have devoted 
themselves to this work are his pupils, and they have no 
higher ambition than to prove themselves worthy of their 
revered master. And he would revolt at the injustice of 
omitting in this connection the names of Gatt and Spurz- 
HEIM, Whose right it is to live for ever in the grateful memo- 
ries of men as the fathers of phrenological science, and the 
authors of all the benefits which humanity may derive from 
its applications to what our author calls MAN-ouLTURE, To 
‘Combe belongs the glory of having first seen and made these 
applications, 
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would not be any the less excellent, as treatises 
upon education, hygiene and reform. In order 
to give the greater authority to my estimate of 
their value, and to inspire my readers with the 
desire to verify for themselves the justness of 
this appreciation, it will be as well perhaps to 
declare here that the men whose labors I thus 
extol, are personally unknown to me. My rela- 
tions towards them have never been any other 
than those of a reader to an author. 

In order to enable my readers to seize the 
spirit of the moral doctrines of the American 
phrenological school, I think it well to give here 
some extracts from one of the most popular of 
its publications. This is a small volume, entitled 
“ SeLr Cuiture,”’ the teachings of which address- 
ed to the masses are presented in an elementary 
form, simple and quite familiar ; whereby their 
practical character and tendency are but all the 
better brought into relief. The only reproach 
which for my part I feel disposed to address to 
the school of the Messieurs Fow er, is that they 
seem to count rather too much upon the power 
of isolated education, and not to consider suffi- 
ciently that the harmony of the individual man 
cannot be fully realized otherwise than in the 
harmony of the collective man ; organized, just 
as the various limbs of the body could not fulfill 
the objects to which they are respectively des- 
tined, outside of the organization of the corporeal 
system; wherein each particular force is placed 
in an exact relation towards other forces, which 
are the indispensable complements of its peculiar 
function. 

[Here follow copious extracts from O. S. Fow- 
ler’s  SeLr-CuLtureE,’’ beginning with the chap- 
ter headed “ Wormality of the Functions.’’] 


§ VI. 


Restrospective Glance, and Conclusion regarding 
the Author’s Experiments. 

The relation of experiments cited by way of 
introduction at the commencement of this book, 
will, notwithstanling that their authenticity is 
vouched for by testimonies which cannot be gain- 
said, have caused many an incredulous person to 
shake his head, and will have elicited from many 
others that murmur of faith too rudely tried: 
Durus est hie sermo ! 

I have a firm confidence that after having pur- 
sued, with the close attention wh ch the nature 
of the subject demands, the theoretical applica- 
tions presented in this work, the most skeptical 
will not hesitate to sacrifice their last doubt upon 
the altar of a truth which demands recognition 
upon the twofold title, of the material fact, and 
of a rational demonstration; a demonstration 
which I make bold to assert, yields but little to 
pure mathematical analysis, in point of force, 
precision and clearness. 

Thus by experiments made upon thousands of 
persons a: d repeated by hundreds of my pupils, 
I have established the fact that every function of 
the soul and every function of organic life may 
be subjected to the absolute empire of a foreign 
will. Ihave shown that these functions may all 
be modified by that will, modified in all ways and 
in all degrees; that they may be exalted to the 
highest paroxysm, or struck with total inertia ; 
and finally, that they may be determined to the 
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production of all the vital phenomena which they 
are capable of manifesting. I have shown that 
all this may be done by the instrumentality of 
one and the same agent, an agent which is impal- 
pable and invisible ; namely: a thought, a word. 

But this was not enough to subdue the general 
prepossession of the learned. After having 
shown to them the facts, it was incumbent upon 
me to demonstrate to them, that these facts 
whereby the prejudices of their philosophy are so 
acutely wounded, are nothing else than the lo- 
gical consequence, the rigorous and inevitable 
consequence of the laws of anatomy and of phy- 
siology proclaimed by themselves ; laws, the dis- 
covery of which constitutes their title of glory. 

It will then be now admitted that a word is 
capable of instantaneously bringing on paralysis 
and chorea in all their forms of producing 
amaurotic blindness, deafness, insensibility, ir- 
repressible motion; capable of exciting vomit- 
ing and perspiration, of bringing on fever or ar- 
resting the circulation of the blood, of causing 
an eclipse, total or partial of the memory, of 
plunging the child into decrepitude, the learned 
man into ignorance, the man of genius into 
idiocy ; capable of transforming affection into 
aversion, hatred into love ; capable of abolishing 
even the idea of one’s own identity ; capable of 
so affecting the perceptive faculties, as entirely 
to shut off the spectacle afforded by the outward 
world as it actually is, at the same time substi- 
tuting in its place the apparition of a fantastic 
scene: a scene, the objects of which purely ima- 
ginary as they are, manifest themselves to the 
illusioned senses of the spectator, by impressions 
of the utmost vividness. 

This is what will be admitted, and what is 
more, ft will be understood. 

‘* But,”’ it will be said, “ of what use is all 
this? This discovery is curious, but what benefit 
can humanity expect to derive from it?” Those 
who have understood me, will be at no loss for 
the answer : ‘‘ the force by which such perturba- 
tions can be induced in the healthy man, fur- 
nishes the means whereby they may be made to 
cease in the diseased man.”’ 

In effect, if we demonstrate the properties of 
mental impression by making it produce para- 
lysis, it is to prove that in mental impression re- 
sides the virtue of restoring motion to the para- 
lytic. If by. mental impression we reach the in- 
tellectual faculties, it is to make known that 
mental impression is a spark whereby the torch 
of intellect may be rekindled. If we have exhi- 
bited the man of pure character and jealous of 
his honor, whom a mental impression has sufficed 
in an instant to degrade and plunge into abase- 
ment, it is in order that by this frightful proof 
of its power, mental impression may attract from 
all the closest attention ; it is in order that all 
may see in it the sure instrumentality by means 
of which may be closed the gulf of depravation, 
wherein the whole human race seems about to 
be swallowed up. 

The mission of pseycopatihy (we will call by 
this name the art of the applications of mental 
impression) reaches further yet. To it is reserved 


- to be the instrument concurrently with mesmer- 


ism, of the work without an equal which is to 
stamp this age as the greatest of all. Angel of 
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the last judgment, it comes to awake to their re- 
surrection faculties of the human soul which 
have been dormant from the moment of her fall : 
faculties, the glorious awaking of which is to dis- 
sipate the cruel illusion of death, cause the 
phantom of nothingness to vanish, and finally, 
to draw aside the veil which dcbars cur lower 
world from the cheering spectacle of the supe- 
rior existence and from intercourse with the ge- 
nerations who have gone before us, and who are 
there assembled together after having succes- 
sively passed through the brief period of this 
life. 
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NEW BUILDING MATERIAIN.. 





We have long thought that buildings might be 
erected, composed mostly of gravel, which 
abounds so plenteously in nearly all our prairie 
ridges—buildings that would combine in an em- 
inent degree, wiility, cheapness, and beauty. On 
this subject, in a late number of the ‘ Prairie 
Farmer,’ we find some remarks by H. G. Bulk- 
ley, of Kalamazoo, Mich., wherein is stated the 
cause of the failures in erecting the concrete or 
gravel wall, together with a few directions for 
building houses of this material. 

Gravel houses are somewhat in disrepute with 
some from the fact of a defect in the former mode 
of building them, by which the mortar or con 
crete sometimes cracked or fell down before tae 
walls were dry. Having had some experience 
in building concrete houses, Iam free to say I 
think them a first-rate house, when properly 
built, and combining utility with cheapness and 
beauty. 

It simply needs some plan in connection with 
the old mode, for keeping the walls straight and 
perpendicular, the windows and door frames in 
their places, and to steady the mortar to keep it 
from cracking or falling, until it is fairly set or 
dry. 

If the walls are kept straight until dry, and 
are built with good clean sand or gravel, they 
will soon become nearly as hard and solid asrock 
itself. Besides, walls built of this material make 
better non-conductors of heat, cold and moisture 
than common brick— a matter of no small impor- 
tance. 

As the material for concrete or gravel houses 
is plenty in many sections of the country, I 
would advise those who are building with con- 
crete, in the first place, to make a good founda- 
tion with stone or hard brick ; then set up two 
rows of small studding entirely around the 
building, in the shape of a balloon frame. The 
distance between the rows of studding deter- 
mines the thickness of the concrete walls. Now 
put in all the floor joists and spike them to the 
studding, to keep everything in its place, and 
the building straight and perpendicular ; put in 
all door and window frames, and fasten them to 
the studding. When the whole frame is well 
stayed, proceed to put on the roof at once. 

Now take some boards one foot wide, and by 
means of some hand-screws or other device, fas- 


ten one to the outside of each row of studding, | 


and fill the space between with the mortar or 
concrete. Assoon as it is partially set, raise the 
boards and fill again until the walls are all up. 
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When the walls are all up and dry, plaster on 
the inside and stucco or roughcast the outside: 
and your walls will stand and keep out the cold, 
heat, and moisture ; and if the stucco is made in 
imitation of granite or free-stone, it will make a 
building in no wise inferior in appearance to 
those of brick or wood, besides being forever 
painted. 

The studding used may be any cheap lumber, 
provided it has one straight edge. 

When the concrete is setand dry, the studding 
will do no good or hirm. The object of raising 
it has been accomplished when the walls are dry, 
viz.: to keep the walls straight and in their 
places until hard, and, I may add, for a conve- 
nience in fastening the moulds to while filling in 
the mortar, to make and keep the walls in a per- 
pendicular position, without the aid of a practi- 
cal mechanic while moulding. 

Besides the convenience above named, in the 
use of the studding, it may be said that in most 
places this cheap kind of lumber will cost no 
more than the mortar or concrete required to fill 
the space they occupy. No framing of the stud- 
ding is necessary, except to cut them into the 
right lengths, so as to be nailed together as in 
the foregoing. When the studding is up, the 
joists in, and the roof on for a shelter from the 
rains while building, any common laborer can be 
so instructed as to mould up the walls, and still 
keep them all straight and in their places; and 
I may add that a perfect novice in the business 
of making mortar, may be soon taught, so that 
he will do the business in a better manner than 
a professed mason, for there is not one mason in 
ten that ever requires his mortar to be suflicient- 
ly and thoroughly mixed. And here follow the 
directions most needed, if you would have a good 
concrete house, viz.: Select good clean gravel 
and sand, no matter how coarse, provided there 
is fine sand enough to fill the spaces between the 
particles of gravel. Then slack the lime perfect- 
ly and run it off, to avoid any pieces of unslacked 
lime in the wall, as such waste the lime and de- 
stroy or very much injure the walls. Just so 
much lime only should be used as will fill the 
spaces between the particles of sand and gravel. 
When more lime than this is used, it is plain that 
the particles of sand and gravel will be separa- 
ted from each other, and of course will not and 
cannot cement together. For the future strength 
and permanency of the concrete, it would be 
better to have the quantity of lime a little too 
small than a great deal too large. Some kinds 
of sand and gravel will require more lime than 
others, but the above rules will hold good in all 
kinds of mortar where hardness is required, viz. : 
a sufficient amount to fill the spaccs in the sand. 


Now when the right proportion of lime and 
sand are ascertained, by a careful inspection, 
then the next (and I may add the all-important 
point) isto thoroughly mix the lime and sand 
together. 

By a little examination, it will be readily seen 
that unless the lime and sand are so thoroughly 
incorporated as to have a coating of lime on each 
and every one of the many sides of the particles 
of sand, then should any two sides of the particles 
of sand, not thus coated with lime, come to- 
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gether, they will not cement any more than they 
did in their original sand bed. 

To mix them thoroughly and sufficiently is not 
the easy matter it is generally supposed to be, 
and not one tenth part of the mortar used in our 
brick buildings, or for plastering our houses, is 
sufficiently mixed. Why do so many brick build- 
ings fall down? From this cause, manifestly. 
Besides, the more the mortar is mixed (to a cer- 
tain extent) the less lime will be required ; and 
the less lime that can be used, and still make the 
particles of sand and gravel cement together, 
the harder and better will be the wall. 

To remedy this defect in mixing mortar, and 
to insure its being thoroughly performed, I have 
invented a machine (with a view of a patent) to 
do this work. I can build a machine in this 
place, at a cost of $15 to $20, with which a man 
and one or two horses will mix as much mortar 
in a day as ten men, and mix the mortar at least 
ten times as much as it is ever mixed with a hoe. 
This machine can be used to advantage in draw- 
ing the sand from the sand bed or place of de- 
posit to the building where it is to be used, pro- 
vided it is not more than half or three-fourths of 
a mile distant ; and the mortar is most thoroughly 
mixed while in its transit, and is ready for use 
as soon as it arrives at the building. It is most 
admirably adapted to mixing the mortar for the 
concrete walls, as it can be shoveled directly into 
the moulds on its arrival at the building, thus 
saving a vast amount of hard labor, and at the 
same time doing the work in a far superior man- 
ner. 





THE TRUE REFORMER. 


BY H. ENAPP, M. D. 


The true reformer is the most important cha- 
racter of the age. He is the man for the times 
in which we live —times which are pregnant with 
mighty reforms—social, political and religious. 
He seems raised by Providence, like John of old, 
to prepare the way for those great principles 
which are to regenerate the world, and to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of jubilee, when the 
prison doors, mental and physical, are to be 
thrown open, the captives set free, all wrongs 
righted, all evils removed, and the oppressed and 
downtrodden of every land, made the hanpy re- 
cipients of heaven’s richest blessing—liberty. 
The true reformer is the leaven, which is to 
leaven the whole mass of minds and remodel the 
social system. 

To him are we indebted for all the improve- 
ments of the age ; for a more ennobling view of 
man, his capabilities and destiny ; for a purer and 
more spiritual philosophy ; a more practical be- 
nevolence; and for great improvements in the 
Arts and Sciences; and for new discoveries 
which will ever distinguish the present age. 
And to him we are to look for whatever glory 
the future may have in store for us; and what- 
ever high position awaits our race in the social, 
physical, political and religious world. For he 
alone leaps the barriers of antiquity, scales the 
walls of conventionalities, and abrogates the 
usages of society and customs of ages, whose 
hoary hairs constitute their only claims upon the 
people of the nineteenth century. 
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He repudiates the musty creeds and ceremonies 
of the past, to which the world has too long been 
a willing slave, and stands unawed upon the 
chaotic mass of anarchy and tyrany, civil and re- 
ligious , and with prophetic eye beholds the glo- 
rious future where the morning star has already 
arisen—the harbinger of peace, liberty, and joy 
to the world. He makes no “ compromise”’ with 
wrong, though much it might seem for his inte- 
rest to do so. 

He fearlessly rebukes sin in high places as well 
as low, and faithfully exposes error and wrong 
wherever found, whether in church or state. He 
will not pander to the whims and caprices of a 
sophisticated public, nor seek approbation and 
success through any other channel than right and 
truth. Yet he will not seek opposition merely to 
make himself conspicuous, or to win laurels for 
his brow, or fame for his name. 

The only standard he acknowledges is, truth 
and right ; and hisrule of action is an enlightened 
conscience, rather than the stereotyped question, 
“ What will they say if I say or do so and so?” 
He does not praise because others praise, nor 
travel in the ruts of censure because they are 
deep and broad. 

He estimates men according to their true 
worth, not by the cloth they wear, or the length 
of their purse. He respects the man, not his 
station or profession. 

Believing in progression, he can not be made 
to travel in a circle, or endorse all the “ isms” of 
the past or present, because they are the doc- 
trines of the “ Fathers ;”’ nor reject as a humbug 
every thing new in philosophy or the arts and 
sciences, because it does not bear their signature. 
He pins his faith to no man’s sleeve, and accepts 
no one’s ipse dixit for argument or facts. He is 
alike free to demand a wherefore and whereof 
in philosophy, religion, politics, and physics. 

While he is faithful to point out the errors and 
wrongs of men, he is just in giving all due credit. 
In every position of life, he is true to himself, to 
suffering humanity, and to his God. He is the 
unflinching champion of equal rights and privi- 
leges. Believing that all men are born free— 
that knowledge and truth, as well as “ life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness,’’ are common pro- 
perty, to which every child of Adam is a legiti- 
mate heir, and he ignores the idea that truth and 
knowledge have been delegated to any profession 
or class of men. 

The true reformer takes the high ground that 
our brains were made for thought, rather than 
telegraph-wire-like, the passive conductors of 
other men’s ideas ; that we are something more 
than automatons, which act as popes, priests, and 
designing politicians pull the string. 

Such isthe true reformer ; and such are the men 
who can meet the demandsof theage. Suchmen 
only can safely pilot the ship of reform, which 
has already been launched upon the surging sea, 
laden with rich and sparkling gems of thought 
from every class of mind, to swell the sum of 
human happiness, and to elevate the race to the 
high position in creation it is so admirably caleu- 
lated to fill and adorn; through the stormy deep 
of the conflictiag opinions and interests of the 


present time. 
Any one who has courage to take such a stand 
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is a reformer, and is sure to share a reformer’s 
doom, namely : to be set up’ as a target for the 
missiles of the senseless fools who, like the flies 
of Egypt, infest every circle of society. He is 
sure to have all manner of evil said of him, as 
what reformer has not, even Jesus not excepted? 
Hie may possess the wisdom of Solomon, the 
patience of Scipio, the perseverance of Hannibal, 
the piety of Stephen, and the devotion of Paul, 


yet all these can not save him. Through his in- 


strumentality the wilderness may bud and blossom 
as the rose ; knowledge and virtue cover the 
earth as the waters the great deep; commerce 
whiten every sea ; the arts and sciences improve; 
new philosophical truths be delved from the moun- 
tain of science and scattered broad-cast, whereby 
millions are succored, the hungry fed, the naked 
clothed, and the oppressed and down-trodden set 
free ; still he is held up to the world as the great- 
est enemy of his race, and a public nuisance, 
against whom stringent laws should be enacted. 

Yet in true dignity, he stands upon the princi- 
ples of eternal truth and right, and no threats 
can intimidate, no circumstances discourage him, 
and no force defeat him. With joy aud consola- 
tion he looks forward to the time when his labors 
of love and indefatigible zeal for the good of 
mankind, will be appreciated by future genera- 
tions, who will do justice to his memory when the 
green grass of centuries shall have waved above 
his mouldering urn ; and the principles for which 
he so earnestly contended and sacrificed all 
earthly comforts, even friends, health and life, 
will become the rule of action for all men, and 
the basis of society in all coming time. 
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INFLUENCE OF ENTHUSI- 
ASM. 





BY D. E. L. MEHRING, 


PoweERru as are the reasoning faculties of 
man, in convincing the intellect and swaying the 
will, there is yet another part of the human 
mind, which in shaping our conduct and influ- 
encing our actions, as far outstrips the sweeping 
force of cool judgment and deliberative logic, as 
the mighty river excels the placid brook. 

There is not in all the world a work of art, an 


_ exhibition of skill,a monument of effort, or a 


mighty act of heroism, that enthusiasm did not 
help to rear—nay, that she did not conceive, 
commence and complete. 

What sculptor, standing before the unfinished 
statue in which he was infusing life, and which 
he ultimately clothed with animated grace and 
beauty, was not fired and filled to overflowing, 
by an enthusiasm which made the rugged marble 
breathe. What painter ever gave canvas life, 
‘made nature through his colors smile,” “the 
aspen tremble,” or the “ ocean heave its bosom,” 
without being excited by the same potent im- 
pulse. 

Many a one who has reproved the outburst of 
youthful emotion and feeling, who hascontemptu- 
ously gazed upon what he has been pleased to 
call an enthusiast, will go down to the grave 
having undertaken little and accomplished no- 
thing, but who otherwise might have been a 
Whitfield or a Chalmers, a Howard or a Henry. 
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He who would leave his mark upon the world 
and live in the future —if not in the enjoyment 
of fame, in the extension of his own healthful in- 
fluence——-must be animated by a holy enthusiasm 
which continually lifts the standard of perfection 
higher and higher, still urging him forward, 
while, like the rainbow, it keeps receding each 
step he advances. It requires enthusiasm to 
overcome our natural indolence ; reason alone 
cannot do it. 

The understanding perceives and is convinced, 
but reason looks with a cold eye until the heart 
gives an impulse to the will, and then it moves 
like the thundering avalanche, gathering strength 
at ever bound. This makes the soldier “ brave 
the cannon’s mouth’ and “dare the jaws of 
death.”’ 

In the House of Delegates, when Patrick 
Henry first uttered the word independence, the 
cry of treason! treason! rang through the halls, 
but he heeded it not. His feelings rose and his 
imagination soared, till earnestness became en- 
thusiasm and enthusiasm hatred and revenge; 
and then the cry, To arms! to arms! falling like 
hot coals upon dry tinder, first kindled that 
patriotism which fought--which won our free- 
dom. It was sucha spirit that filled St. Paul 
when he “reasoned before Felix of righteous- 
ness and judgment to come.”’ It was this that 
eaused him to forget his prison and his bonds, 
and transformed him from a culprit to a minister 
of vengeance. 

The massive walls seemed to melt away at 
the archangel’s trumpet; the thrones were set, 
the judge ascended the seat, and the dreadful 
word “ depart’ made even haughty Felix trem- 
ble. 

But such men are rare. Now and then one 
bursts forth like a comet, but only to be follow- 
ed by ages of darkness. 

Chalmers wrote and preached under the influ- 
ence of this feeling, and in his writings we find a 
beauty of imagery and ideality such as we look 
in vain for in any other. No orator for God, his 
country, or injured innocence, was ever eloquent 
without enthusiasm. No poet ever sung in 
strains that made him immortal, unless he felt 
a spirit of enthusiasm like the pressure of a sensi- 
ble presence upon him. 

Some of the most gifted minds have been 
called crazed till the groves they made sweet 
with their song are silent for ever, and the world 
earns why they are silent, and calls to them in 
vain to return. Then enthusiasm is deified, and 
man enacts his former folly over again. 

The enthusiasm of the bar is the face of Moses 
from the top of Mount Horeb. The enthusiasm 
of the pulpit is “ the pillar of fire and of cloud” 
the symbol of joy to the church and of terror to 
its enemies. The enthusiasm of the patriot is the 
self-devotion of Winklereid, of Tell, of Curtius, 
of the first Brutus, and of Washington. 
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Ir is nota high sense of honor that leads a man 
to violate the confidence of true friends, and forsake a good 
cause, because somebody else has done wrong. A high 
sense of true honor will lead a man to stand in those re- 
jations, and to discharge those duties, by which he can be 
the most extensively useful in promoting the knowledge, 
virtue, and happiness of the community, Men sometimes 
mistake an unchastened will for a nice sense of honor. 
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(Translated for the PARENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. ] 
ADVANTAGES OF PHONOGRA- 
Pit 


BY JOHN THRIPPLETON. 


Amona the many inventions and reforms of this 
age of progress, there are few which bring so 
many important advantages to mankind as phono- 
graphy. We shall not now take up the reader’s 
time by descanting on its all but infinite supe- 
riority, in point of brevity, over every other 
system of writing extant. This has been abun- 
dantly proved by others. We will, therefore, 
confine our attention at the present to a some- 
what rapid survey of a few of the most prominent 
advantages resulting to the individual who may 
be happy enough to be practically acquainted 
with the art. First, and foremost, we find that 
there is a spirit of truthfulness inculcated, and 
insisted upon, by this art, of which no other system 
can boast. The practice of phonography habitu- 
ates the mind to precise and accurate processes, 
and thus while it enlarges and strengthens it, it 
communicates a truthful bias to every one of its 
faculties. The analytical powers of the mind, 
and the powers of observation, are drawn out, and 
rendered more acute, the memory is cultivated, 
and thus man, as a phonographer, isin a far better 
position for carrying on the processes of thought 
more correctly, than he who is destitute of such 
knowledge. Unlike the old arbitrary and incon- 
sistent systems of short hand, which bewilder the 
brain, and make “the heart sick,’’ there is a 
beauty and symmetry in the very appearance of 
phonography, which delights the eye of the most 
fastidious. The grand simple principles upon 
which it is founded, are nothing less than those 
upon which the All-Wise Architect has been 
pleased to construct “ the wide wide world” in 
which we live. This gorgeous temple, full of 
beauty, and of all that can inspire the poet’s 
heart, or fire the soul of the orator—this palace 
for man, “‘the lord of creation,” with its glittering 
roof of starry orbs, can be reduced, in the mind 
of the Infinite, to those simple geometrical prin- 
ciples, which are the glory of phonography. 
Whether we regard the colossal sculptures of 
Phidias, the sublime and enchanting paintings of 
the great Angelo, in fact all the mighty achieve- 
ments, and glorious triumphs of art, as well as 
those fine models in nature—they must all bow, 
and acknowledge evermore their indebtedness to 
those simple lines and curves. Said not the 
ancient one truly, “their lines have gone out 
through all the earth :’” they are as old as the 
world, and coextensive with the universe, so that 
though man as an astronomer soar into the hea- 
vens and contemplate those mighty rolling worlds 
above, or as a geologist descend and dig into 
the old world beneath, he will ever find all that 
is stupendous as well as all that is minute—both 
small and great—most scrupulously bearing wit- 
ness to the same truth. Phonography, with its 
“line upon line,” is ever and anon pointing its 
intelligent disciples to their grand prototypes in 
nature—the tiny spires of grass, the delicate 
petals of flowers, and the tender twig of the 
stately tree, upon which hangs so gracefully the 
golden fruit, and surely he will look 

“ Through nature up to nature’s God,” 
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In its simplicity the phonographic alphabet 
claims kindred with that in which Deity has in- 
scribed his own ever-blessed and all-glorious Au- 
tograph, and in which he has bound up all things 
in this visible creation. A vehicle through which 
God speaks to his child in nature, must undoubt- 
edly be the best that can be employed for the 
purpose of reporting nature. 

By the aid of phonography, more than by that 
of any other system of shorthand, the fiery elo- 
quence of the orator, the exact reflex of his glow- 
ing mind, may be secured, and with the accuracy 
of the daguereotype, and almost the speed of the 
electric telegraph, his glowing thoughts, con- 
veyed in “ words that burn,’’ may be born to glad- 
den the heart of man in all lands, and in every 
clime. Phonography imparts the power, beyond 
calculation, of enriching the mental store, of 
treasuring up for future use all that is lovely and 
rich in poetry, as well asall that is wise and good 
in philosophy and religion. The grand utterances 
of science, the grander thoughts and holy aspira- 
tions of the wise and good, may be secured even 
by the mere mechanic. It gives the toiling poor 
man the means of elevating himself, in a social 
point of view. Its whole tendency is to exalt the 
character, and to draw out what latent talent may 
be in the mind. It gives him the ability to mar- 
shal to the best advantage all the resources 
which lie within him. To the deep thinker, to 
the man of fine parts, whose imagination is rich 
in grandeur of conception, whose intellect is pro- 
lific of great thoughts, and his heart full of lofty 
romance, and of philanthropic schemes for bless- 
ing humanity, phonography is indeed an inesti- 
mable boon. By its aid he can imperishably fix 
his thoughts, and daguereotype them as they lie 
warm and fresh upon his soul: and not only so; 
but he may keep pace with the proverbial quick- 
ness of mind-generation. 

Elevated to a higher altitude in the thought- 
world, the phonographer is enabled to receive and 
appreciate a higher kind of intellectual food 
which will “still make his soul wiser and better.”’ 
Thoughts of priceless value have been lost forever 
to the world, for the want of some ready means, 
like phonography, of putting them upon paper. 
Naught now need be lost to him who is expert in 
this charming art. Qualified to secure his own 
best thoughts, he can cull the sweets, and epito- 
mise with perfect ease all the authors he reads, 
and thus make himself ‘richer than all worlds.” 
A saver of time and labor, it is a blessing to all, 
especially to the studious mechanic, the man who 
has to earn his bread by long years of toil, and 
can only think, as it were, by stealth. The adop. 
tion of phonography, by students in general 
would, no doubt, make as great an alteration in 
the world of letters, as the introduction of the 
railway and the telegraph has done in the world 
of commerce. We call upon all lovers of pro- 
gress—all who want to win back the world to 
greatness, and to leave it better than they found 
it—not only to adopt and practice it themselves, 
but to give hand and heart in spreading this glo- 
rious movement, laden with so many blessings as 
it is, both to the individual and the nation. It 
takes its place gracefully among the giant move- 
ments of the age, to which the railway and the 
electric telegraph belong, I must not conclude 
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without noticing that phonography is the only 
system of shorthand, I believe, which can be 
acquired without the assistance of a teacher—so 
simple is it that any one may learn it. 

I shall not soon forget the real pleasure Iexpe- 
rienced, years ago, when I learned the art, in 
construing phonography out of the caligraphy of 
my friends, among whom was an old woman near 
seventy years of age, all ignorant of phonogra- 
phy. They could not drawa straight line in any 
direction and place a dot near it, without making 
a word readable to me asa phonographer. Oft 
too have I amused myself by tracing the beauti- 
ful characters in certain fractures of the window 
panes of my workshop, and making words and 
signs in phonography from the various positions 
assumed by the human body. The birds as they 
dart across the pathway of the heavens, the beasts 
of the fields, and the creeping things, by their 
ever varying and apparently fantastic motions, 
are ever stereotyping words and phrases upon 
the principles of phonography. They may, to 
our dullness, be unintelligible, but the keen-eyed 
vision may, and will, spell out many a noble 
thought in this great word-book, the production 
of those grand originals who have written, and 
are still writing, under the immediate dictation of 
God himself; for the phonographer then, of all 
others, there are 

“ Tongues in trees; books in the running brooks; 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.”— 
to him 
“Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge.” 


London Phonographic Review. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN CALIFOR- 
NIA. 


Mr. D. A. SHaw has been lecturing upon the 
Science of Phrenology, in the interior towns of 
California, during the past winter, with great 
success. He was among the pioneers to the new 
El Dorado, has seen California life in all its 
phases, and can judge well of her wants and 
adaptations. He gives an encouraging account 
of the mental and moral improvement of the 
people. He says: 

“ Thriving towns are springing up in the val- 
leys and along the foot of the hills of the Sierra 
Nevada, and a commendable spirit of rivalry is 
manifest among the people. Churches and pub- 





+ lie halls are found in nearly every town, and 





where once stood the gambling hell, and house 
of debauch, is now not unfrequently seen, as a 
substitute, the place where ‘the young idea is 
taught to shoot.’ 

“The introduction of families and female soci- 
ety has tended more than any one thing, perhaps, 
to produce this result. But there remains yet 
much to be done. California is yet inits infancy, 
and it requires the application of the principles 
of Phrenology, and the observance of its truths, 
to aid in the proper organization and elevation 
of society. 

“ As man advances in civilization, and mind 
progresses toward its high destiny, Phrenology 
will not be found wanting in performing its part 
in this noble work. Society in California is of a 
very conglomerated character, composed of peo- - 
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ple of all nations, kindred, and tongues. No 
country in the world presents so fine a field for 
the study of human character as this, or for de- 
monstrating the truths of Phrenology. I have 
often seen beautiful illustrations of this, both as 
it regards national as well as individual charac- 
teristics. Ihad the opportunity of listening, a 
few evenings since, to a lecture delivered by 
Mrs. Farnham, at Oroville, Butte county. Her 
subject was, the improvement of man by the ob- 
servance of the organic laws. The lecture was 
highly interesting, and largely attended. She 
informed me that it was her intention to visit all 
the principal towns in California, for the pur- 
pose of lecturing upon the above and similar 
subjects. Mrs. Farnham is a lady of superior 
talent, and very correct literary taste. She was 
at one time, I believe, matron of one of the State 
prisons in your State. 

«The PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is highly ap- 
preciated here. 

“Nothing can exceed the beauty of the scenery 
that is presented in many portions of the moun- 
tainous regions of California. The towering snow- 
capped mountains, the clearrippling streams, and 
fertile, shady valleys bordering the many tribu- 
taries to the Sacramento, are unsurpassed.”’ 
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THE WAR IN OREGON. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Rogue River Valley, 
Oregon, writes us that the account of the bloody 
slaughter of the whites by the Indians, alluded 
to in the December number of the JournaL, only 
gave one side of the story. The papers there 
were full of accounts of Indian outrages and 
treachery, but none gave an impartial statement, 
and our correspondent wishes to give our readers 
a correct idea of things as they actually exist, 
realizing the high position the JourNaL occupies 
with reference to the social condition of mankind. 
He says that the present war is openly advocated 
as being sanctioned by the Bible and Phrenology. 
The one, they hold, teaching that “these tribes 
are analogous to those whom the Israelites de- 
stroyed ; and we, being God’s peculiar favorites, 
are authorized to destroy the Philistines, and 
possess the land: and the other, that the Indians 
have thick skulls and stupid brains, and that des- 
tiny and duty alike enjoin their extermination 
from the earth.’’ This sentiment, he says, is gen- 
eral and deep, though held by persons who know 
but little of Phrenology. 

He rightly says, that ‘the true teachings of 
science, especially Phrenology, as well as of the 
gospel, should be ‘ good will and glad tidings for 
all’? The Indians here are much superior to 
those east of the Rocky Mountains; they are 
generally of fine figure, and many of the women 
are really pretty. Unlike the eastern Indians, 
they readily learn our language, imitate our 
manners, and adopt our dress. They did not 
leave our settlements till driven by fear, or re- 
pulsed by unkindness, they were necessitated to 
combine for self-protection. Unprincipled men 
would foment war between the tribes; then each 
were anxious for arms and ammunition; these 
were given for the gratification of lust ; foul dis- 
ease soon spread; disgust, abuse, and cruelty 








followed. A horse was missed; a company 
formed to attack an Indian ranch; some were 
killed, the rest fled. The horse came home, and 
had not been stolen. The Indians retaliated, a 
few days after, by shooting two men, near the 
place of the first attack. Then reports of Indian 
threats and savage murders were in every mouth. 
The alarm was mutual. Then followed the scenes 
alluded to in your JournaL. The companies 
organized, under Lupton and others, with the 
avowed purpose of killing every Indian in the 
valley. Lupton and a few others went to those 
ranches, two days before the attack, and assured 
the Indians there was no intention of war. This 
was done to put them off their guard. The as- 
sailants crept around them in the dark, and at 
early dawn commenced the slaughter of men, 
women and children; and this was called ‘a bat- 
tle, in which our troops were signally victorious.’ 
Some escaped, aroused their friends, and then 
followed the retaliation of burning and killing. 
But the Indians do not half the damage they 
could do; they are satisfied with a house for a 
ranch, or life for life. No quarter is shown to 
the sick, or the prisoner, and numbers have been 
slain who were in the employ and living on terms 
of friendship with white families. One whole 
tribe was killed, who were in no way concerned 
in the war, and were actually on their way to 
the fort for protection. 

“The settlers generally are heartily tired of 
the war, but it is too humiliating to sue to Indians 
for peace. The latter say there is no use in mak- 
ing treaty, for the whites always break it, and 
they feel moze safe to watch and fight in war, 
than to profess peace, and have no protection 
from violence. They say there were more of 
their men shot before the war than since, as the 
laws for the protection of Indians were not en- 
forced, and lust, avarice, and revenge rioted upon 
them with impunity. The motive with many to 
protract the war is, that it will bring thousands 
of money from Uncle Sam, and they are making 
large bills against Government.” 








THREE CLASSES OF TRAVEL: 
LERS. 

THERE are at least three classes of persons 
who travel in our own land and abroad. The 
first and largest in number consists of those who, 
“having eyes, see not, and ears, hear not ”’ any- 
thing which is profitable to be remembered. 
Crossing lake and ocean, passing over the broad 
prairies of the New World or the classic fields of 
the Old, though they look on the virgin soil sown 
thickly with flowers by the hand of God, or on 
scenes memorable in man’s history, they gaze 
heedlessly, and when they return home can but 
tell us what they ate and drank, and where 
slept—no more ; for this and matters of like im- 
port are all for which they have cared in their 
wanderings. 

Those composing the second class travel more 
intelligently. They visit scrupulously all places 
which are noted either as the homes of literature, 
the abodes of Art, or made classic by the pens of 
ancient genius. Accurately do they mark the 


distance of one famed city from another, the size 
and general appearance of each ; 


they see as 
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many as possible of celebrated pictures and 
works of art, and mark carefully dimensions, 
age, and all details concerning them. Men, too, 
whom the world regards as great men, whether 
because of wisdom, poesy, warlike achievements, 
or of wealth and station, they seek to take by the 
hand and in some degree to know; at least to 
note their appearance, demeanor, and mode of 
life. Writers belonging to this class of travel- 
lers are not to be undervalued ; returning home, 
they can give much useful information, and tell 
much which all wish to hear and know, though, 
as their narratives are chiefly circumstantial, 
and every year circumstances change, such re- 
citals lessen constantly in value. 

But there isa third class of those who journey, 
who see indeed the outward, and observe it well. 
They, too, seek localities where Art and Genius 
dwell, or have painted on canvass, or sculptured 
in marble their memorials; they become ac- 
quainted with the people, both famed and ob- 
scure, of the lands which they visit and in which 
for a time they abide; their hearts throb as they 
stand on places where great deeds have been 
done, with whose dust perhaps is mingled the 
sacred ashes of men who fell in the warfare for 
truth and freedom—a warfare begun early in the 
world’s history, and not yet ended. But they do 
much more than this. There is, though in a dif- 
ferent sense from what ancient Pagans fancied, a 
genius or guardian spirit of each scene, each 
stream and lake and country, and this spirit is 
ever speaking, but ina tone which only the at- 
tent ear of the noble and gifted can hear, and in 
a language which such minds and hearts only can 
understand. With vision which needs no miracle 
to make it prophetic, they see the destinies which 
nations are all-unconsciously shaping for them- 
selves, and note the deep meaning of passing 
events which only make others wonder. Be- 
neath the mask of mere externals, their eyes dis- 
cern the character of those whom they meet, and, 
refusing to accept popular judgment in pinee of 
truth, they see often the real relation which men 
bear to their race and age, and observe the facts 
by which to determine whether such men are 
great only because of circumstances, or by the 
irresistible power of their own minds. When 
such narrate their journeyings, we have what is 
valuable not for a few years only, but, because of 
its philosophic and suggestive spirit, what must 
always be useful.—Prefuce to ‘At Home and 
Abroad.’ 
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Horr.—lIt stole on its pinions to the bed of 
disease, and the sufferer’s frown became a smile—the em- 
blem of peace and love. 

It went to the house of mourning, and from the lips of 
sorrow there came sweet and cheerful songs, 

It laid its hand upon the arm of the poor, which stretched 
forth at the command of unholy impulses, and saved him 
from disgrace and ruin. 

It dwelt like a living thing in the mind of the mother, 
whose son tarried long after the promised time of coming, 
and saved her from desolation and the “care that killeth.” 

It hovered about the head of the youth who had become 
the Ishmael of society, and led him on to works which even 
his enemies praised. 

No hope! my good brother. Have it—beckonit to your 
side. Wrestle with it that it may notdepart. It may repay 
your pains. Life is hard enough at best, put hope shall 
lead you over its mountains, and sustain you amid its bil- 
lows. Part with all besides, but keep thy Hops. 


__—<oKY 
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Ghents of the sonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


EARTHQUAKE AT SAN Francisco.—The residents 
of San Francisco were aroused on the 20th of February, at 
23 minutes past 5 o'clock, by a shook of an earthquake, 
which was felt in every portion of the town. The vibration 
appeared to be from N. E. to 8. W., and not a single build- 
ing escaped the terrible shock. The first movement of the 
earth was very sudden, and the buildings swayed to and fro 
heayily afterwards, and finally the vibrations were short 
and rapid. Evidences of the violence of the shock were 
visible in different portions of the city next morning, and it 
is surprising, that there was not much more damage done. 
The fire wall on the top of the store occupied by Messrs. 
Goodwin & Co., on Front street, was entirely thrown from 
the north side the building into Oregon street. Two build- 
ings at the corner of Battery and Washington streets, occu- 
pied by Sweetzer, Hutchings & Co., and the bank of Messrs. 
Burgoyne & Co., were separated about three inches The 
occupants of large brick hotels and boarding houses were 
terribly frightened, and in many cases rushed wildly into 
the streets for safety. The Rassette, which is a small town 
in itself, was the scene of great excitement. Men, women, 
and children were seen rushing through the halls in their 
night clothes, seeking safety from the supposed danger. Jn 
nearly every portion of the city, houses were injured more 
or less. The vibrations were attended with a heavy report 
resembling the discharge of distant artillery, but it was con- 
tinuous and produced a deep, low rumbling sound. Instan- 





ces of persons being thrown out of bed, of clocks stopping, ° 


breaking of windows, cracking of walls and disarranging of 
household things generally, are entirely too numerous to 
mention. The whole city was in uproar, and the entire po- 
pulation a good deal alarmed, while many were nearly 
frantic. People rushed wildly into the streets in their night 
clothes, and stood amazed and astounded at what had hap- 
pened, The markets had just opened, and those within left 
their stalls untended to seek a refuge in the open streets. It 
seemed as though every dog in town set up a hideous yell 
after the convulsion. The shock was felt by the vessels 
lying in the harbor, and the waters of the bay were much 
affected and agitated. 


Tan Ranx or ApMIrAL.—The Naval Committee 
in the Senate was to report a bill on the 25th, intended to 
correct errors attributed to the late Board, and at the same 
time preserve its benefits. According to the provisions of 
the bill, the President will be authorized to organize as 
many Boards of Inquiry to examine the qualification of of- 
ficers making application for restoration as shall be neces- 
sary; and upon a report of the Board he may, at his disere- 
tion, restore such officer to his former rank, allowing him 
one year’s full pay. The President may restore from the 
furloughed list to the leave-pay list, and from both of these 
to the active list. Promotions are to proceed on the reser- 
ved as on the active list, without increased pay. The grade 
of Admiral is to be revived. A Scientific Corps of the Navy 
is to be created, and five master’s promotions are to take 
place as on the active list, though independent of it, 

CAMELS IN THE Unitep Srates—The camels 
and dromedaries purchased and otherwise procured by 
Major Wade and Capt. Porter, under the appropriation 
made for the purpose at the last session of Congress, in Asia 
Minor, were to embark Feb. 11, 1856, and the vessel would 
sail with the first fair wind for the United States. The 
numbers of animals procured is 83, viz.: 9 male and 15 fe- 
male camels; 4 male and 5 female dromedaries. The ves- 
sel is expected to arrive at Indianola, Texas, about the last 
of April, at which place they will be landed and suffered to 
recruit, before being employed for army transportation pur- 
poses. Several of the animals are a present from the Vice- 
roy of Egypt to our government. 


Js Tusk Lost Steamer.—The anxiety re- 
specting the missing steamer Pacific is now almost conyert- 
ed into the assurance of her loss. She had forty-five passen- 
gers, of whom about fifteen had taken passage in the first 
cabin, and the rest in the second cabin. Amongst the pas- 
sengers are Mr. R. K. Haight, son of the proprietor of the 
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St. Nicholas Hotel, New York; Augustus Erving, Esq., 
U.S. Secretary of Legation to St. Petersburg, who belongs 
to Hartford, Ct., and is accompanied by his wife, &c. &c. 


The Pacific is commanded by Capt. Asa Eldridge; Hugh ~ 


Lyle is the first mate; J. W. Terry, surgeon; Samuel Mat- 
thews, engineer; S. W Fairchild, steward, Her officers 
and crew number in all 141. The insurance on the Pacific 
is very large; the amount on the ship is $600,000—half in 
the United States, and half in Europe; the freight money 
is insured for $40,000. Her cargo consisted of six or seven 
hundre | tons, valued at $1,500,000. Most of this was in- 
sured, The total insurance amounts to over § 2,000,000. 

Loss or THE LeviaTHan.—The Leviathan—the 
staunchest, best, and swiftest steam-tug that ever floated in 
these waters, was totally destroyed by fire, about 12 miles 
off Sandy Hook. The Leviathan had just taken in tow the 
bark Ilva, from Maracaibo, when a violent explosion was 
heard in the larboard furnace. The fire spread with fearfui 
rapidity to the adjoining woodwork, and the crew had 
barely time to launch the lifeboat, when the promenade 
deck fell with a crash. In less than two honrs she had 
burned to the water’s edge, and when last seen was oxpec- 
ted to go down every minute. The Leviathan cost about 
$70,000, and was uninsured, 

A SLAVER CAPTURED IN THE HarBor.—It was 
suspected some time ago, that the schooner Falmouth, fit- 
ting out at this port, was destined for the slave trade, and, 
by order of the District Attorney, a strict watch was kept 
upon her movements. Upon her clearing without her 


- Custom House papers, the steam-tug Only Son was char- 


tered by order of Mr. McKeon, [District Attorney,] and 
Deputy U. 8. Marshal L. De Angelis and a posse of men 
were sent in pursuit. The Falmouth was overhauled in 
the Narrows. Three men, who appear to be captain, 1st 
and 2d mate, and a crew of eight persons, were arrested 
without difficulty. One man—who is supposed to have 
been an owner, in whole, or in part, of the vessel—jumped 
overboard and was drowned. The officers and crew are 
Portuguese and Spaniards, and cannot speak a word of 
English—so at least they pretend. They are hardy, daring, 
weather-beaten fellows. The Falmouth is a tight little 
fore-and-aft schooner, Baltimore built, nearly new, of about 
200 tons. She has great breath of beam, sharp bow, raking 
masts, and was evidently constructed expressly for speed, 
and is fitted up with all the appliances of a regular slaver, 
She had a large quantity of timber on board, adapted for 
the construction of a slave deck, 56 hogsheads of water, 20 
casks of rice and beans, [the usual food for slaves,] a large 
copper boiler and iron cauldron for cooking food, and a 
quantity of leg-irons and handcuffs. The ownership of 
the suspected craft is still a mystery. 
—— 8 

CuanrtisT SympaTuy.—A spirited meeting, at- 
tended by over two hundred British resicents of this city, 
has been held at the Astor House, to memorialize the 
Queen of England for the unconditional pardon of John 
Frost, who, it will be remembered, was transported, in con- 
nection with others, by the English Government, in 1840, 
for life, for having espoused and advocated the cause of 
Chartist rebellion, and was conditionally pardoned in 1854, 
Mr. Frost was present, and gave a very interesting account 
of his trial at a Court of Special Commission held at Mon- 
mouth, and the sufferings and privations to which he was 
subjected at Van Diemen’s Land, during his banishment. 
Mr. Frost's reception by the meeting was warm and enthu- 
siastic. A memorial, urging upon the English Government 
his full pardon, was presented, and received the signatures 
ofall present. Speeches ensued by several in attendance, 
and it was ten o’clock when the meeting adjourned, 


British Recrurrinc.—The recruiting officers 
of the Foreign Legion in New York, who were each to haye 
been paid during the wa: $72 a month, by Mr. Stanley, the 
British Consul’s Secretary, having lately had their pay stop- 
ped, have sued Mr. Stanley and his chief, Mr. Barclay, in 
the Marine Court. We understand, however, that Mr. Stan- 
ley has left the city, and his present whereabouts is un- 
known. 


TENEMENT Hovses.—A committee has been 
appointed by the Legislature to make investigation respect- 
ing the condition of tenant houses in New York. There 
are buildings in many of the Wards, six or seven stories 
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high, which contain from 20 to 112 families. In some in- 
stances, houses with 40 families have but one outside en- 
trance. In the Fourteenth \ard one house 50 by 160 feet, 
contains 69 families, one 25 by 100, 40 families, aad so on. 

TERRIBLE ACCIDENT AT PHILADELPHIA.W—An 
appalling catastrophe took place at Philadelphia on Satur- 
day night, March 15th. The Camden ferry-boat New Jer- 
sey, belonging to the Philadelphia and Camden Ferry Com- 
pany, with passengers to the number of nearly one hundred, 
mostly residents of New Jersey, started for Camden. The 
boat was unable to make her run back, on account of the 
ice,and was then turned northward, some distance above 
Smith’s Island. When nearly opposite Arch street wharf, 
the boat was discovered to be on fire near the smoke-stack. 
An effort was made to check the flames, but without avail. 
When within about thirty feet of the wharf the wheel- 
house fell, rendering her steering apparatus useless. A 
strong ebb tide was running, and setting up the river, which 
caused the boat to sheer off from the wharf and float toward 
the island again. Before this time, however, most of the 
passengers had jumped overboard, some of whom managed 
to get upon cakes of ice, and others were taken from the 
water by persons in small boats. Many of the passengers, 
among whom were some females, remained on the boat 
until the burning of their clothes drove them to leap into 
the water. The terror of the scene is thus described by 
Mr. Agnew, who was on board: 

He was standing conversing with Mr. Muschamp, a con- 
ductor on the Camden and Amboy railroad, when he dis- 
covered the flames bursting out around the smoke-stack. 
Making an exclamation that the boat was on fire, he sprang 
forward to the windward. We saw the captain in the pilot- 
house with the pilot. Almost the moment the fire was dis- 
covered, the boat was headed for the Arch street wharf. 
A wild, heart-rending scene of terror ensued. There were, 
as nearly as he could remember, over one hundred persons 
on board, including twenty or twenty-five ladies. By a 
common impulse they rushed to the windward to avoid the 
intense heat of the flames, which had now enveloped the 
whole after part of the doomed vessel. Mr. Agnew clung 
to the guards aslong ashe could. Around him, frantically 
endeavoring to wrench loose the staunchions which were 
yet free from the devouring element, were the horror- 
stricken passengers, who, but a few moments before, had 
been so full of hope and happiness. There was nothing 
that he could see, save a bench or two, that could in any 
way be made available as a float or life preserver. The 
flames, as the wind drove them about, increased in volume 
every moment, caught the dresses of the women, whose 
shrieks for assistance were appalling. One young girl, Miss 
Carman, was the only one he recognized, and the last he saw 
of her she was enveloped in fire, and screaming pitiously, 
The scene was now almost too awful and appalling for 
reality. One by one—sometimes five or six at a time—they 
made the fearful leap from the burning wreck into the 
scarcely less terrible chances of death amid ice and water. 
The boat had struggled up to within twenty or twenty-five 
feet of the wharf, when the pilot-house fell, and all com- 
mand of it being lost, itswung out head down. There were 
at this time not more than six or eight persons remaining 
on board that he could see. He leaped into the stream, and 
says his only fear at the moment was of being struck by 
the wheels. He swam about one hundred yards, when he 
providentially reached the bow of a clipper ship, ana was 
rescued by the promptness of those on board. He is posi- 
tive that no more than ten minutes elapsed from the time 
of the discovery of the fire around the smoke-stack until 
the boat was completely wrapped in fire. The captain, as 
far as he could notice in the confusion, was doing his utmost 
to save the lives of those on board, and the pilot remained 
at his post to the last. The fire originated in the fireman’s 
room; does not think the least blame can be attached to 
the captain or pilot; nor, to his knowledge, to any of the 
employees. The fireman's room was not fire-proof. The 
engineer of the boat did not quit his post until he was forced 
to fly by the heat from the burning of his clothes. The 
pilot, Mr. Carter, remained at his post until within a few 
moments of the falling of the wheel-house, " 


TERRIBLE SHIPWRECK.—One of the saddest 
tales of shipwreck was announced, on the arrival at New 
York of the ship Germania, bringing with her Thomas W. 
Nye, a young sailor boy of nineteen years, who was picked 
up iv mid ocean, in a boat, alone, nearly dead with ex- 
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haustion and cold. It appears that he was one of the crew 
of the packet ship John Rutledge of New York, which 
sailed for Liverpool on the 2¢th of February, and struck 
an iceberg and sank with the mate, carpenter, and thirty to 
thirty-five passengers on board. There were one hundred 
and twenty passengers on board the ship, and a crew of 
sixteen persons. Those who were not carried down got off 
in boats, about six o clock in the evening. There were five 
boats, in one of which the survivor Nye, and thirteen 
others embarked, among whom were four woman and one 
little girl. They had time to get only one gallon of water 
and six or eight pounds of bread. Thus they commenced 
their gloomy voyage—the weather intensely cold, the sea 
raging, and they poorly clad The poor yoyagers suffered 
unspeakably, and during the third day one of them died. 
After this they began to die rapidly, one after another, and 
were committed to the deep by their sad survivors. All 
died at length but Nye, who, after excruciating sufferings, 
was taken up insensible, and the sole survivor, by the Ger- 
mania, on the 28th of February, eight days after the wreck. 
He was immediately nursed by Capt. Wood and his wife, 
whose care saved his life. He is still in a critical condi- 
tion, his lower limbs frozen nearly to mortification. The 
other boats have not been heard from—probably are lost. 


Exrrctep Visit rrom EvrorPEaAN SavANs.— 
Some leading citizens of Albany, in which city the next an- 
nual session of the American Association for the advance- 
ment of Science is to be held, have entered into correspond. 
ence with the various packet ship owners, hence to Europe, 
to secure free passages for notable European savans who 
have been invited to attend the August meeting of tiis As- 
sociation. At this meeting, in addition to the ordinary pro- 
ceedings, the State Museum of Natural History will be in- 
augurated by an address from the Hon. Wm. H. Seward, 
and the Dudley Observatory by an address from the Hon. 
Edward Everett. In view of the unusual interest which, 
under these circumstances, the occasion may be expected 
to awaken, invitations to attend and take part in the dis- 
cussions have been extended to many of the most distin- 
guished scientific men of Europe, some of whom have ac- 
cepted, and others, it is hoped, may be induced to accept, if 
the great expense of the journey can be in some degree di- 
minished. To meet this difficulty—the Association being 
voluntary, without endowment, and conducted at much ex- 
pense to its members—the Committee have solicited the aid 
of gentlemen interested in science, and efforts to advance 

_our national reputation. In answer to this appeal, the Hon. 
James 8. Wadsworth, of Genesee, has generously sub- 
scribed $590 toward defraying the expenses of the distin- 
guished chemist Liebig, and the Committee are encouraged 
to hope other gentlemen will respond in a like spirit. If 
they can obtain the assistance of the several lines of ocean 


steamers and packet-ships, they feel a strong assurance that | 


‘they can secure the attendance of Mr. Airey, the Astrono- 
mer Royal of Greenwich; Le Verrier, of France; Argelan- 
der, of Germany; the Struves, of Russia; and others dis- 
tinguished in science. Answers of the most favorable na- 
ture have been received from E. Cunard, of the Cunard 
steamers; C. H. Sand, Ocean Steam Navigation Company ; 
Mortimer Livingston, New York and Havre Line; E, C. 
Morgan, London Packets; J. M. Symon, Glasgow Line; 
and Cornelius Grinnell, Liverpool Packets, 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Vaughan, of Sandy Hill, who, with his wife, 
went to attend the funeral of her father, near Utica, fell 
dead upon the track of the Central Railroad, near Amster- 
dam, on the 4th. The train had been stopped by a tempo- 
rary obstruction. Mr. Vaughan, with other passengers, got 
out to see what occasioned the delay, walked a few rods 
ahead of the train, and, after learning the cause of the de- 
tention, fell dead upon the track. 


The Professorship of History in Harvard College, which 
has been vacant ever since Mr. Bowen's ejection from it by 
the Board of Overseers, has been filled by the appointment 
of Henry W. Torrey, of Boston, who formerly occupied the 
post of Tutor in the University. 


George W. Clinton, of Buffalo, and Robert Kelly, of New 
York, have been elected Regents of the University, by the 
Legislature of New York. 
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Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, has failed. For several | 


years Mr. Clay has been a large speculator in hogs, and to 
the recent heavy decline in hog products is attributed his 
unfortunate failure. 


Col. Garland, Treasurer of New Orleans, has become a 
defaulter, and has been held to bail in the sum_of $5 0,600, 
in default of which he was sent to prison. 


J. G. Percival, the poet, formerly of New Haven, is now 
State Geologist in Wisconsin, where the settlers call him 
“Old Rock-smasher.” 


The Hon. Roger Sherman died at New Haven on the 4th 
inst., in his 88th year. He was ason of Hon. Roger Sher- 
man, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
one of the leading men in framing the Constitution of the 
United States, and one of the soundest statesmen that our 
country ever possessed. 


On Saturday, the 15th inst., Judge Thompson, of Phila- 
delphia, refused to grant the motion to vacate the decree of 
divorce supposed to have been obtained by Dr. Griswold 
against his former wife, inasmuch as it did not appear that 
any such decree had ever been granted. Dr. Griswold’s 
counsel asked for leave to complete the records, and to prove 
that the divorce had been granted, by producing copies of 
evidence of the contents of lost papers. The motion has 
not yet been decided. Should the decision, when made, be 
against Dr. Griswold, it will place him in the rather un- 
comfortable position of having entered into wedlock with 
one woman at the same time that he was lawfully married 
to another. 


The long pending suit between Mr. Samuel Ogden, father 
of Mrs. A. C. Ritchie, and Wm. B. Astor, has at length been 
settled by the payment to the former of $125,000. He ori- 
ginally claimed $250,000 on an unsettled account of partner 
ship transactions with the late John Jacob Astor. 


The Catholic Bishop of Hartford, Connecticut, is said to 
be among the passengers on the Pacific, 


Parker H. French was at New Orleans on the 29th of Feb., 
en route for Nicaragua, 

Dr. Pennington, the colored preacher, has had a call from 
the church in Hartford, Conn. 

The examination of Mr. Barnum’s property and liabilities 
was concluded on Thursday, the 1st ult. The claim of the 
plaintiff, Cushing Dennis, was for $26,000, and Mr. Barnum 
has discovered assets amounting to $25,000. 





DseatTH or Commopore Conner.—Capt. David 
Conner, of the U. 8. Navy, died on Thursday, March 20th, 
at his residence in Philadelphia. He was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, and entered the service as midshipman in the year 
1809. Since that time he has been on sea fifteen years, and 
on shore duty eight years. He was first lieutenant on board 
the Hornet, Capt. Biddle, in the desperate engagement with 
the British brig Penguin, and received a severe wound 
which endangered his life for some time. In 1845, Commo- 
dore Conner, as commander of the Home or Gulf Squadron, 
received orders to defend the coast of Texas as a part of the 
United States; and in 1846, when the war with Mexico 
broke out, he commenced the blockade of ail the ports of 
that country. In the course of the war he made two fruit- 
less attempts upon Alvarado, Subsequently he led asquad- 
ron upon Tampico, whieh surrendered. He was relieved 
in 1847, and has not since been in active service. By the 
action of the Naval Board appointed under the late act of 
Congress, Commodore Conner was placed on the list of cap- 
tains on leave pay. 


FOREIGN. 


Brera or A French Prince. — The long-ex- 
pected heir of the French Throne made his appearance in 
the world on Sunday, March 16th. According to official 
announcement, the Empress was taken ill at five o'clock on 
Saturday morning the 15th, and notice of the fact was im- 
mediately sent to all the members of the Bonaparte family, 
the Ministers, Senate, Deputies, Council of State, and high 
functionaries of the Government, The Senate soon after- 
ward assembled at the Luxembourg, and the Deputies in 
their Chamber, where they remained em permanence. 
The Officers of State assembled, and remained al] day and 
night of Saturday ina chamber close to that of the Em- 
press, The Emperor, the Princess of Essling and Madame 
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Montijo, the E:press’s mother, remained in Tugenie’s 
apartment. The Municipal Council of Paris assembled en 
permanence at the Hotel de Ville, and considerable crowds 
around the Tuilieries. At a quarter to three o’clock on 
Sunday morning the 16th, the child was born, and the Paris 
papers inform us that ‘The Imperial Prince is of so robust 
a constitution that he is nearly as big as the child of his 
nurse, who is two months’ old.” All the Officers of State 
above referred to were present at his birth. The ceremony 
of ondoiement, or preliminary baptism,was performed with 
much pomp in the chapel of the Tuileries. A name was 
then bestowed on the infant: 

Naro.ron-Evernr-Lovis-JEAN-JOSEPH, fils de France. 
On Sunday morning the Senate and Legislature met at 
eight o'clock, and received the official announcement of the 
birth of an heir to the throne—an announcement which 
was received with every appearance of cordiality. Ad- 
dresses and congratulations continue to pour into the Tuile- 
ries. Paris has been generally illuminated; and the latest 
bulletin is in the recognised phrase—‘ mother and child 
are as well as can be expected.” 

Pope Pius is the Prince's godfather, and the Queen of 
Sweden his godmother; in return for which Napoleon and 
Eugenie undertake to act as godfuther and godmother to all 
legitimate children born on Sunday the 16th throughout 
France. Flags were hung out, and salutes fired in the prin- 
cipal cities of Britain in honor of young Bonaparte’s birth, 


Tue PEAcE CoNFERENCES.—The Plenipotentia- 
ries held their first meeting at the Hotel of Foreign Af- 
fairs, at Paris, on Monday the 25th. There were present 
Counts Buol, Hubner, Walewski, Orloff, Cavour, Villama- 
rina; Baron Brunow, Lord Clarendon, and Ali Mahomet. 
Count Walewsky presided. The session lasted three and a 
half hours, and was opened by an introductory speech from 
Count Walewski. Credentials were then exchanged, and a 
written guarantee was signed, not to divulge the proceed- 
ings until the whole be concluded, A discussion took place 
on the armistice, and it was settled that it should last until 
the end of March, but without affecting the blockade. The 
Austrian propositions were formally paraphrased as the 
basis of negotiations, and the meeting then adjourned. In 
the British House of Commons, Lord Palmerston has since 
announced that the preliminaries of peace had been signed 
by all the representatives of the several parties to the Paris 
Peace Conference, and his tone appeared to imply a hope 
and inspire a general confidence in the establishment of 
peace. The speech of Louis Napoleon was marked by a 
similar character. The Conference still continued sitting, 
but the nature or result of its deliberationg are not permitted 
to transpire. 


—— 


Woman’s Riguts.—A Woman’s Rights petition 
is shortly to be presented to both Houses of Parliament. It 
is signed by Anna Blackwell, Elizabeth Browning, Charlotte 
Cushman, Anna Mary Howitt, and others. The exports of 
Great Britain in 1855 amounted in value to £97,364,655. 


Fartraquake mv Japan.—On the 11th Novem- 
ber, at 10 o'clock P. M., a violent earthquake occured at 
Jeddo, Japan, which destroyed one hundred thousand dwel- 
lings, fifty-four temples, and thirty thousand inhabitants A 
fire broke out at the same time in thirty different parts of 
the city; the earth opened and closed over thousands of 
buildings, with their occupants. The shock was severe at 
Simoda. The Japanese seemed to attach but little import- 
ance to the catastrophe. The inhabitants of the portion of 
the city destroyed were forewarned of the disaster, and 
many of them eseaped. The buildings of Jeddo are chiefly 
of one story, and constructed of very light material. The 
temples of worship, however, are lofty, end in some in 
stances are constructed of heavy masonry. 


True PaitosopHy.—One great secret to do- 
mestic enjoyment is too much overlooked. It lies in bring- 
ing our wants down to circumstances, instead of toiling to 
bring circumstances up to our wants. Wants will always 
be ahead of means, and there will be no end to the race, 
if you set the latter chasing the former. Put the yoke of 
self-denial on desire, apply the spur of industry to energy, 
and then, if the latter does not overtake the former, it will 
at least come in sight of it. 
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KANSAS REGION. 

Kansas Rearon.—-Forest, prarie, desert, moun- 
tain, vale, and river descriptions of scenery, climate, wild 
productions, capabilities of soil, and commercial resources, 
interpersed with incidents of travel, illustrative of the char- 
acter of the traders and red men, to which are added direc- 
tions as to routes, outfit for the Pioneer, and sketches of 
desirable socialities for present settlement, by Max GREEN, 
New York, Fowirr & WE Ls, 308 Broadway. Price, 
paper 40 ¢.; cloth, 50 c. 


Who does not wish to know something—yes, 
much—of that “world-famous place,’ Kansas ? 
To most people it is like a new continent just 
discovered ; and, in respect to its resources and 
capabilities, it is an important part of one, if not 
the entire limit. Its position, at the present 
time, makes it still more a place of interest, 
suspended as it is upon the scale of “human 
freedom,”’ balancing between the North and 
South, the masses are eagerly watching the 
tremulous Jevers and fulcrums, to see in what 
longitude it shall alight, and what the conse- 
quences to our nation shall be of the excitement 
it occasions in every town and city. The new 
book, entitled Kansas Region, just published, 
is meeting with arapid sale. It contains much 
which at the present time is invaluable. Those 
who would know all about the new Territory 
should read it. The notices it has received by 
the press are in the highest degree commenda- 
tory. The interest of the reader cannot tire 
while reading it. The following are a few only 
of the number who speak highly of its merit. 
They express only what is true of the work : 


“Tt abounds with seasonable information, which is pre_ 
sented in an agreeable and intelligent manner.”—New York 
Tribune. 

“With an obse¥vant eye, a retentive memory, an appe- 
tite for adventure, and a love of nature in her widest and 
wildest solitude, and with ample time to gather the leaves 
as he went, the author has given, in this book, a valuable 
addition to the reading of all those who would know of that 
which heretofore has found its way to the reading world in 
a doubtful and questionable shape. In his trayels he en- 
joyed the companionship of Old Williams, Kit Carson, Au- 
brey, Robert Brandt, and some red Nimrods. With no roof 
above him but the stars and clouds for months, with no 
cares but for himself, he was truly free, and his spirit en- 
joyed its untrammeled leisure ; and has gathered an ‘infinity 
ef memories upon which to draw for illustration and com- 
parison.’ The description is sufficiently minute in detail to 
be interesting to all, especially to such as have their eyes 
fixed on that far-off western land. Those who would enjoy 
a pleasant hour should readit. It is full of such historiss 
as will iaterest the most utilitarian reader, while its happy 
style of narration and description will attract those who 
love the excitement of light reading.”—untington (Pa.) 
American. 

“To those contemplating emigration to Western Eldo- 
rado, this volume will be a treasure indeed."—New York 
Saturday Courier, 


“Tt is the record of one who writes from his own round 
of observation; who has himself chased the buffalo and 
antelope in their wild haunts; and who once, during six 
continuous months, never slept under other roof than the 
starry or stormy sky.”—WNew York Spirit of the Times, 


“The work abounds in variety of incident, adventure, 
and information, and is of more than passing value. It isa 
work which will be extensively read."—Albany Argus. 


“The author is Max. Greene, whose experience well fits 
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him for the task he has accomplished."—Philadelphia 
Daily News. 


““We have seldom seen a more comprehensive and in- 
teresting portraiture of this important Territory.”—WNew 
York Evangelist. 


“This is a very pleasant little book of travel, and withal 
very useful to those who meditate migration into a region 
which has become the source of so much political conten- 
tion.”— The Citizen, N. Y. 

“This yolume contains a great deal of useful and interest- 
ing information from the pen of an eye-witness of the scenes 
described.”"—Urhistian Inquirer. 

“The Kansas region is most graphically sketched by 
Max. Greene, in his new book.”—Zhe Pottsville (Pa.) 
Mining Register and Emporium. 

“This is a very interesting and instructive book. Its 
descriptions of the country are enlivened with incidents of 
travel, anecdotes of traders and Indians, and directions for 
finding the best localities for settlers.”.—Baltimore Ameré- 
can and Commércial Advertiser. 


“ Promises enough forten times two hundred pages. But 
the writer has been a traveller, and is moreover a practical 
man. He tells more in one page than most writers who 
undertake such works of information do in twenty.”—Wev 
York Sun. 

“At any time this work would have commanded atten- 
tion; but, at this juncture, it is peculiarly valuable.”— 
Yonkers Herald. 

“Tt is illustrated with maps of the Territory, and will give 
instruction and information to the many persons who are 
turning their faces to the ‘new home.’’’—Boston Daily 
Advertiser. 

“This is a valuable hand-book to the prospective settler 
in, or visitor to, the new Territory of Kansas. The author 
gives a pleasing picture of its natural advantages, and tells 
how river, and grove, and dell, and rock, and hill, and min- 
eral treasure, and richness of soil, all give good promise of 
a time when Kansas will be covered with populous, thriy- 
ing cities, and snug, quiet farms, and industry and happiness 
exist where now all is misrule and disorder.’’—New York 
Dispatch. 


“This is an interesting work, well worth its cost to any 
who are looking westward for news from pioneer country- 
men, pioneer relatives, or with views of becoming pioneers 
themselves.’’— The Country Gentleman. 


“We have read his work with very great interest. It 
makes us well acquaintad with the geographical and other 
characteristics of this new battle-ground for freedom. The 
adventures related are of the most romantic and exciting 
character.’’— Boston Daily Evening Traveller. 


“It is by no means the dry, hard geographical summary 
the careless reader might expect. Itis written with much 
vivacity and freedom, in a social, narrative-like style, and 
abounds with matter of profound interest even to those 
stay-at-home ttavellers who have not the faintest idea of 
visiting the far, very ‘far West, but love to be posted up in 
all its adventurous peculiarities.”—Wew York Sunday 
Times. 


“This work gives, first, maps to show where Kansas is, 
and its great features ; next, tables telling how to get there, 
what it will cost, &c.; and finally describes what is to be 
seen when arrived there. It is thus a complete work, and 
will be duly appreciated by all emigrants, and ought to be 
read by the thousands who talk so much of Kansas, and 
know nothing about it but the name.’’—WNewark (N. J.) 
Daily Advertiser. 


“The work is a valuable one for reference, particularly 
at this time when its subject engages universal attention.’’— 
New York Courier and Enquirer. 


“The best written and most valuable work we have yet 
seen on Kansas, and furnishes a fund of information as to 
its climate, soil, and general features, that will prove of 
immense advantage to persons intending to emigrate 
thither.”—Sunday Atlas, New York. 


“This is a volume descriptive of scenery, climate, wild 
productions, capabilities of soil, and commercial resources 
of Kansas; and a book, too, which will sell. The present 
is the fit season for the appearance of the work. It appears 
in the usual good style of all the books published by Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells ’’\—Christian Adwocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“Spirited descriptions. A timely and very interesting 
publication.” —Philadelphia City Item. 
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“ A timely and serviceable book. It is issued in cheap, 
convenient form, and contains an engraved map of the Ter- 
ritory.."—Boston Atlas. 


“This is a book for the pioneer bound for Kansas Terri- 
tory, and for those who wish for reliable information re- 
specting the country.”—Christian Observer, Philadelphia. 


“The Kansas Region is the most complete and authen- 
tie description of Kansas we have yetseen. It should be 
read by all.’’—New England Farmer. 


“Tt is full of information, and will be found a useful and 
convenient hand-book. It contains several maps.’’—Buffalo 
(NV Y.) Hepress. 


“Tt gives full and interesting details of Kansas, inter- 
spersed with spicy incidents of travel. One of the best 
works on Kansas yet published. ’’—Boston Bee. 


“Tf you have not read it, procure a copy, reader. The 
author is thoroughly posted in Western affairs, where he 
has spent several years.”— Yonkers Herald. 


“Tt cannot fail to interest the reader, especially at the 
present time Mr. Green has long been known as a West- 
ern correspondent of the New York daily papers, and his 
descriptions of the climate, scenery, and resources of Kansas, 
and other Territories, may be relied upon as valuable and 
correct.’’—Brandon [ Vt.] Transcript. 


‘*The author has given us a volume both instructive and 
interesting, and containing much more of importance with 
regard to Kansas than can be found in the same space else- 
where.’’—Herald and Era, St. Louis, Mo, 


Aims AND Arps for Girls and Young Women, 
On the various Duties of Life, including Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Development; Self-Culture, Improve- 
ment, Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Employment, Education, 
the Home Relations, their Duties to Young Men, Mar- 
riage, Womanhood, and Happiness. By Rey. G. §. 
Weaver, author of “Hopes and Helps,” ‘‘ Mental Science,” 
“ Ways of Life,’’ etc. Fowler and Wells, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York; 142 Washington street, Boston ; 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. Price, prepaid by mail, in 
paper, 50 cents; plain muslin, 87 cents; gilt, embossed, $1, 


To give the reader a more complete idea of the book, 
Aims AND AIDS, we copy a paragraph from the Author's: 
Preface. 

“My interest in woman and our common humanity, is my 
only apology for writing this book. I see multitudes of 
young women about me, whose general training is so defi- 
cient in all that pertains to the best ideas of life, and whose 
aims and efforts are so unworthy of their powers of mind 
and heart, that I cannot make peace with my own con- 
science, without doing something to elevate their aims and 
quicken their aspirations for the good and pure in thought 
and life, 


a 
In regard to the book I may say, whatever it lacks, it has’ 
the merit of being in earnest. 


CONTENTS. : 
GIRLHOOD.—Angel’s view—Solicitude—Delight—Beau- 
ty—Pledge of Safety—Blossoming Womanhood an Object 
of Deep Interest—Girlhoods first Work—Form a Char- 
acter—Pure and Hnergetic—Physical Health—Indepen- 
dent livelihood. 


BEAUTY.—Elevating in its tendency—its Abuses— 
Perfect Type of Beauty—Youthfal Woman—Temptation— 
“Strong-minded *—Vanity—Skin-deep—T wo-fold—Wash- 
ington, Josephine, Channing—Every Woman may be Beau- 
tiful—Cheerfulness, Agreeable Manners, a Correct Taste, 
Kindness, 


DRESS.—Variety in Nature—Present Customs Unhealth- 
ful, Slovenly, and Immodest—Suicide vs, Providence—Taste 
an Element of Mind—Dress Symbolical—Women should 
Elevate her Aims—Appropriate Dress Admirable. 

FASHION.—Made Superior to Health—Ministers—Vo- 
taries of Fashion—Short-lived—Mothers of Great Men — 
Offspring—Example—Apostrophe to Fashion—American 
Women—Nature, 

EDUCATION.—Life a School—Progress—Schools of Vice 
—Female Education—True Ambition — Opportunities— 
Principles—Time Trifled away—Excuses—W oman’s Influ- 
ence—Something to Liye For. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT.—Natural Position—Re- 
lations of Body and Mind—Health a Duty—Penalties for 
Violation—Girls and Grandmothers—“ Weaker Vessel ’’— 


Woman’s Judgment—Education at Home. 
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MORAL AND SOCIAL CULTURE.—Woman Judges 
by Impressions—Mental Powers—Male and Female Minds 
Analyzed — Benevolence — Duty — Integrity—Regard for 
Truth—Social Nature—Friendship and Love. 


EMPLOYMENT a Duty—Labor—Dependence Ignoble 
—Adversity gives Strength —Trades—Self Reliance—Do 
Something and Be Something—Riches—Idleness—Activity 
and Strength—Labor Vulgar. 


HOME.—Maternal Love—Garden of Virtue—Home In- 
fluence Permanent—Home—Woman’s World—Home Hab- 
its Second Nature, 


RELATIONS AND DUTIES TO YOUNG MEN.— 
Primary Principles of Being—Life full of Solemnities—In- 
fluence of the Sexes—Men Reverence Female worth—Wo- 
men demand Morality—Errors of Society—The Sexes Sepa- 
rated—Moral Standards — Encouragement and .Counsel— 
Time Trified, worse than Lost. 


MARRIAGE has its Laws—Second Question in Life—Be 
sure you are Right—For Better or for Worse—Know whom 
thou Marriest—a Holy Institution—a Study—Early Mar- 
riages— W ife—Married Life lived well—Love. 


RELIGIOUS DUTIES.—Moral Obligations—Impiety of 
Professed Christians—Gratitude—Life Cheerful— Joy to 
Life—Religion of Christ—Woman’s Heart—Religion for all 
Conditions—Personal Acquaintance —The Unseen we Love 
—Life well lived—Glorious, 


WOMANHOOD. — Civilization — Influence — Force of 
Character—Virtue of True Womanhood—Passion not Love 
—True Love for Worth—Good Behavior—Self-control— 
What shall Women do?—A true Woman. 

HAPPINESS.—Fretful People—Motes in the Eye—We 
were Made for Happiness—Sorrow—-Useful Lesson—Hap- 
piness a Duty—Despondency is Irreligious—Contentment— 
Truly Secking—Success—Happiness FoundUnexpectedly— 
Murmuring—Disease Sinful—Happiness Possible to All. 





We regard this work as the most important of any yet 
written by the author. It has received the highest appro- 
bation from those who have readit, For girls and young 
women—yes, and for boys, young men, and parents, too. 
We commend it as entirely appropriate and valuable for alZ 
readers, 


Agents supplied by express, at wholesale rates. Please 
address FOW LER anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
(@ Postage stamps received in payment for books. 


Tue Exuisrrion Speaker. Containing Farces, 
Dialogues, and Tableaux, with Exercises for Declamation 
in Prose and Verse, also a Treatise on Oratory and Elocu- 
tion, Hints on Dramatic Characters, Costumes, Position 
on the Stage, etc. With illustrations, carefully compiled 
and arranged for school exhibitions. By P. A. Fitzgerald, 
Esq. pp. 268. Price 75 cts. New York: Fowier & 
We ts. Rochester: D. M. Dewey. 

The publishers take pleasure in announcing a work the 
importance of which has been so long felt. Teachers and 
scholars in all our academies and common schools are now 
offered a book from which they can select at once, all the 
variety of pieces suitable for an exhibition as well as with a 
complete manual of oratory. The plays, farces, ete. are 
mostly original, with full descriptions for costumes and stage- 
management. 


—_—. 


Tue Istanp of Cusa. By Alexander Humboldt. 
Translated from the Spanish. With Notes and a Pre- 
liminary Essay. By J.S8. Thrasher. 897 pp. Price $1 25 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 

It contains general views of the political importance of 
the Island of Cuba and port of Havana—Description of the 
Bay and City of Havana, Health, Population, Marriages, ete: 
—the Commerce, internal ( ommunications, Revenue—Trip 
to Trinidad, etc. By one of the greatest historians of 
modern times. 


Tue Inpran Farry Boox, From the Original Le- 
gends. With Illustrations. By McLean. One vol. 42 
mo., pp. 838. Price $1 25, New York; Mason & Bro- 
ther. 

Since the publication of Hiawatha” a renewed interest 
is manifested in all that pertains to our native Indians, 
Those interested in Indian tradition, and especially in their 
magical stories and romantic imaginings, will find this 
“ Indian Fairy Book” exceedingly amusing. 


JACKSON AND New Orteans. An authentic Nar- 
rative of the Memorable Achievements of the American 
Army under Andrew Jackson, before New Orleans, in the 
Winter of 1814—"5. By Alexander Walker. 411 pp. 
Price $1 25. Derby & Jackson. 

The subject of this yolume will be remembered as one of 
the most efficient public officers who ever occupied a place 
in the American government. The author has performed 
his “labor of love” most acceptably, even to the warmest 
admirers of the Hero of New Orleans. 

THE ConstiTuTionaL Text Boor. A practical 
and familiar exposition of the CoNnsTITUTION oF THE 

Unirep States, and of portions of the public and ad- 

ministrative law of the Federal Government. Designed 

for the use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By Far- 
man Sheppard. pp. 824, Price $1. Philadelphia: 

Childs & Peterson. 


A TREATISE ON Lanp SuRVEYING ; comprising the 
Theory developed from Five Elementary Principles, and 
the practice with the Chain alone, the Compass, the Tran- 
sit, the Theodolite, the Plane table, ete. Illustrated with 
400 Engravings and a Magnetic Chart. By W.M. Gilles- 
pie, A. M., Civ. Eng., Professor of Civil Engineering in 
Union College. Price $2 25. D. Appleton & Co. 

No surveyor who feels any interest in his occupation 
beyond the earning of wages will long do without this work; 
and no teacher of surveying should use any thing else for a 
text book. 


Inpia. Toe Part or Peart River. By Mrs 
Emma D. E.N. Southworth. In one 12mo. vol., pp. 402, 
Price $1 25. Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson. 

A very entertaining story. The characters are true to 
life. We have perused it with pleasure, and do not hesitate 
to pronounce it one of Mrs, Southworth’s best. 


Kate Aytrsrorp. A Story of the Refugees. By 
Charles J. Peterson, 356 pp. Price $1 25. Published 
by T. B. Peterson. 

The greatest beauty of this story is the natwralness 
of its characters, Every chapter may be read with gratifi- 
cation. 


Aspen Court. A Story of our own times. By 
Shirley Brooks, 504pp. Price $1 25. Stringer & Town- 
send, 

“Aspen Court was first published in Bentley's Miscellany, 
and is inscribed to Charles Dickens. We predict great suc- 
cess for it. 


Aone. By Marion Harland, of Richmond, Va. 
854 pp. Price $1 25. New York: Derby & Jackson. 

It is full of pathos and affection well calculated to enlist 
the feelings and sympathies of the reader. 

Tue Mormons At HOME. With some incidents of 
Travel from Missouri to California. In a Series of Letters. 
By Mrs. B. G. Ferris, wife of the late U. 8. Secretary of 
Utah. 299pp. Price $1. New York: Dix & Edwards. 

Tut AMERICAN GRAPE GROWER’s Guipg. Intended 
especially for the American CLIMATE, being a practical 
treatise on the cultivation of the Grape vine in each de- 
partment of hot-houses, cold grapery, retarding house, and 
out-door culture, With plans for the construction of the 
requisite buildings, and giving the best methods of heat- 
ing the same. Every department being fully illustrated. 
By William Chorlton. 171 pp. Price 75 cents. New 
York: C. M. Saxton & Co. 

We consider this one of the most useful of books, and is 
deserving of a wide circulation. 

THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE with THEIR ANSWERS. 
Collected by a Church Member. 12mo. pp.840. Price 
75 cents. New York: A.S, Barnes & Co. 

Tur TorEE Marriaces; or, Life at a Water- 
ing Place. By Mrs. Hubback, authoress of “ The Wife's 
Sister,” “May and December,” etc. One 12mo. vol. 
pp. 465. Price $1 25. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 

Enauiso Punctuation. Designed for Letter-wri- 
ters, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press, and 
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for the use of Schools and Academies, Containing Rules 
for the use of Capitals, a List of Abbreviations, Hints on 
Preparing Copy and on Proof-reading, Specimens of Proof- 
sheets, etc. Fifth Edition. By John Wilson. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25. Fow1er anp WELLS, £08 Broad- 
way, New York. 


—_—— 


Tue CreoLe Orpuans ; or, Lights and Shadows 
of Southern Life. A tale of Louisiana. By James 9S, 
Peacocke, M.D., pp. 865. Price $1 25. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 


Home. By Anna Leland, pp. 352. 
New York: Derby & Jackson. 


We commend this book because it is a good one, and we 
think it can not fail to become a favorite. 


By F. W. Ricord, with 
18mo. pp. 304. New York: A. 8. Barnes 


Price $1 25, 


Tue Kines or Rome. 
illustrations, 
& Co. 

This volume gives those interesting fables of the early 
history of Rome, and is confined to the period known as 
the monarchy, 


EpitH ; or, The Quaker’s Daughter. A tale of Pu- 
ritan times. By one of her descendants. One vol. 12mo, 
pp. 407. Price $1 25, New York: Mason Brothers. 


RECENT SpscecHES AND AppREsses. By Charles 
Sumner. pp. 562. Price $150. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields, 1856, . 


THe Works oF THe Late Engar ALLAN Pos, 
With aMemoir. By Rufus W. Griswold. And Notices of 
his Life and Genius. By N. P. Willis and J. R. Lowell. 
In four volumes. Vol IY., Arthur Gordon Pym, etc. 
12mo., pp. 447. Price $1 25. New York: Redfield, 84 
Beekman street. 


Lire oF Lorp Jarrrey. With a Selection from his 
Correspondence. By Lord Cockburn, one of the judges of 
the Court of Sessions in Scotland. Two vols. in one, pp. 
Til. Price $! 50. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tae GLoria In Excersis. An extensive collec- 
tion of New Church Music. Consisting of Hymn Tunes, 
Anthems, Sentences, Choruses, and Chants. Including 
also an Entirely New and Practical Arrangement of the 
Elements of Music, to which is added a Variety of Vocal 
Exercises and Glees for Social Gatherings, Singing Schools 
and Choir Practice. By W. Williams, organist and direc- 
tor of Music at the Bowdoin Square Church, professor of 
miusic in the Charlestown Female Seminagy. pp. 383. Price 
75 cents. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: 
Derby & Jackson. 


Tue Hanpe CoLtection or Cuurcn Music. To 
which is added a Full and Complete Elementary Course, 
a Cantata for Singing schools, entitled The Storm King, 
and an Abridged Arrangement of Handel's Oratorio of 
Sampson. Price $1. Boston: A. N. Johnson, publisher. 


SprriTuaLisM EXPLAINED IN TweLvr Leerurrs 
before the New York Conference of Spiritualists, by Jon, 
Tirrany. Reported phonographically, and published by 
Graham & Ellenwood, 143 Fulton street, New York. 
These lectures comprise a review of the most important 

conclusions which Spiritualists deduce from the various 

phenomena witnessed by mediums and others in various 
parts of the country. 

The lecturer is a man of talent of the legal profession, 
and has devoted considerable time to.an investigation of the 
subject. He has treated it more clearly than most lec- 
turers would have done who speak upon the same topics. 
The book is one of interest to all who are interested in the 
remarkable exhibitions now witnessed in various places 
and by different persons. 


Tur New York GLEE AnD Cuorvus Boox. Con- 
taining a variety of Glees and Part Songs, Arrangements 
from Operas, and a Selection of the most Useful Choruses. 
Adapted especially to Musical Conventions and Associa- 
tions, and advanced Singing classes. By Wm. B. Brad- 
bury. pp. 256. Price $1. New York: published by Ma- 
son Brothers, 
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At Home anp ABROAD ; oF, things and thoughts 
in America and Europe, By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
Edited by her brother Arthur B. Fuller. One yol., 12 
mo. pp. 478. Price, prepaid by Mail, $1 25. 

This collection of the unpublished writings of the lamented 
Madame Ossoli are, like all her writings, earnest and 
original in style, full of thought, and portray, truly and 
vividly, the subjects and impressions which she presents 
It cannot fail of attracting a large number of readers. 


MaTHEeMATICAL Key; or New Combinations in 
respect to the BrvominaL Trrorrm and LoGanritnMs; 
Being a General Root Theorem for the Solution of Equa- 
tions of all Degrees. 

M-. M. has displayed in this work a thorough understand- 
ing of the subject, and we hope it will meet with the fayor 
it demands. His researches and deductions will be of in- 
terest to all who appreciate the value of this branch of Ma- 
thematics, 





atiscellany. 


Lire ILLusrratep.—A new first-class Family 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science and the 
Arts; to Entertainment, Improvement and Progress. Pub- 
lished Weekly at Two Dollars a year, in advance, by Fow- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 





Toe AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.—De- 
voted to Phrenology, Physiognomy, Human Nature; to 
Education, Biography (with Portraits), Mechanism, and the 
Natural Sciences, Monthly, at One Dollar a year. 

Tas Watsr-Curr Journat.—Devoted to Phy- 
siology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of Health; with En- 
gravings, illustrating the Human System. It is, emphati- 
cally, a guide to health and longevity. One dollar a year, in 
advance, 

For Tarer Doxuars all three will be sent a year. Address 

FOWLER anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

Booxs sy Mart.—We send, postage prepaid, 
by return of first mail, any book in print, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS, MUSIO, etc., at publishers’ prices. Agents sup- 
plied at wholesale. European Works—French, German, 
Italian, etc.—imported to order. Refer to all publishing 
houses in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, to all book- 
sellers, and to any Postmaster. Address 

FOWLER anp WELLS, 
U. 8. Book Agency, No. 3808 Broadway, New York. 

Tan Orrowa—Itiinois—PHRENOLOGICAL Soct- 
ETY, hold weekly meetings for the discussion of Phrenology 
in allits bearings Citizens are freely admitted to the de- 
bates, and much interest is manifested by the members, to 
afford the most instructive entertainment. 

The following resolution was passed at a recent meeting: 


Resolved, That all who are opposed to the science of 
Phrenology, be hereby respectfully invited to come forward 
and state their objections for the consideration of the society. 


Thus, the science is thoroughly canvassed, all objections 
answered, its truth and utility vindicated. 








Iy tue West-—Hlinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, ete., 
lectures have been given on Phrenology during the past 
winter, by competent lecturers, to large audiences, and with 
good effect. The truth has been spoken to enquiring minds, 
new converts made, extensive accessions to our list of 
readers, and the interest of the cause promoted. Thanks to 
all our noble co-workers. 

To Younc Men.—That never’ll do, young man! 
No use to stand on the sidewalk and whine about hard luck, 
and say that every thing goes against you. You are not of 
half the consequence that your talk would lead us to be- 
lieve. The world hasn’t declared war against you—no such 
thing. It does not think of you. You are like all the rest 
of us—a mere speck upon the earth’s surface. Were you 
this moment to go down in the living tide, but a bubble 
would linger for a moment upon the surface, and even 
that would vanish unnoticed. The heart is full of hope and 
ambition, but is not missed when it ceases to beat. One 
such as you would not leave aripple. 
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You are a coward—a coward in the battle. There's no 
fight in you. You have surrendered without a struggle, and 
now whine because beaten! You are not yet worthy of a 
triumph, for you have not yet earned it. In garret, hut, 
and dripping cellar, are ten thousand heroes who would put 
you to shame. They must toil orstarve. The strife is a 
desperate one with them, for they wrestle with want, while 
ragged and despairing ones watch at the lone hearth the 
fearful contest. Strong men look deathin the eye, when 
their sinews are strung by the wail of hungry childhood. 

Shame on you. Inthe full vigor of health and manhood, 
no mouth but your own to fill, and no back bunt your own 
to cover, and yet crouching under the first scorchings of 
adyerse fortune. You know nothing of the storm, for you 
haveseen but the summer. One cloud has frightened you, 
and you think you are hardly dealt by. You will be lucky 
if you find no darker shadows across your path. 

Stand up, young sir, pull your hands from your pocket, 
throw off your coat and take fortune by the throat. You 
may be thrown again and again, but hang on. Put away 
the nonsense that the world is all against you.. °*Zain’t so. 
Your destiny is in your own strong arm. Wield it like a 
man! With an unbending will, and honor and truth for a 
guide, the day is your own. 

No capital, eh? You have capital. God has given you 
perfect health. That is an immense capital to start on. 
You have youth and strength—all invaluable. Add a will 
to do, put your sinews in motion and you win. A man in 
full health and strength, should never whine or despair, be- 
cause fortune does not pour a stream of gold eagles into his 
pockets. If you have no money, work and get it. Indus- 
try, economy, and integrity, will do wonders. From such 
beginnings, fortunes have been reared. They can be again. 
Will you try it? Or, will you wait for the stream to run by, 
so that you can walk dry shod into the El Dorado of wealth ? 
Or, will you meet the waves defiantly, and be the architect 
of your own fortune ? 

Try—it is glorious to conquer in the strife.—Cayuga 
Chief. 


M. L.—To cultivate an organ, it must be exer- 
cised vigorously ; study but one subject at a time, and per- 
fect yourself in it; let your mind become so deeply inte- 
rested in it, as to exclude other matters. If Continuity is 
deficient, discipline the mind by the exercise of Firmness 
and Order, 


PHRENOLOGY IN BETHANY CoLLecEe Va.-—J. C. 
T., ina letter enclosing remittance for the Journals, says, 
“T am confident that the health, enjoyment, and prosperity 
of common humanity, would be greatly promoted by an in- 
timate knowledge of their contents. Their broad circulation 
is, therefore, much to be desired. 

Joun Witson.—Please write again, giving your 
Post-office address, and repeat your questions. We will 
then reply. 


S. R.—One with your developments would 
doubtless succeed as a Surveyor or Engineer. 


R. M. C.—Sherwood’s Manual of Magnetism 
will be sent pre-paid, for 60 cents. We haveno other work 
on the subject. 


Wauat He Turnxs..—Brooklyn, Pa. 
sends subscriptions for the Journals, and gives the following 
words of encouragement: ‘‘ You are doing a noble work— 
a work for which posterity will hold you in grateful remem- 
brance long after they who scoff and ridicule the great 
truths of Phrenology are mantled with the pall of oblivion. 
I once heard a minister declare from the pulpit, that ‘‘ Fow- 
ters & WELLS have done more for the cause of humanity 
than all the in America.” Doubtless many con- 
sidered him an enthusiast; but the time has not yet arrived 
for a just appreciation and acknowledgement of the invalu- 
able services you and your co-workers have rendered the 
great family of mankind. 


SeoWetd'< 





Herepitary Descent.—VioLaTep Law.--L. W. 
Villenover, Chautauque Co., N. Y., furnishes the following 
case illustrative of the laws al Hereditary descent: “A Mr. 
W. of this town, of ordinary talent, married a cousin somo 
ten or twelve years ago. She is about the same in point of 
talent. His mother and her father were brother and sister 
and his father and her grand-mother on her mother's side, 
were brother and sister. They live after the old fashion, 
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and use tea, coffee and flesh in abundance, and he uses to- 
bacco and some whiskey, and when sick they take drugs. 
They have a girl eight years of age, who appears to enjoy pret- 
ty good health, and is as large and fleshy as we generally find 
girls to be of that age, but in talentis much inferior to either 
of the parents; is even considered to be a simpleton. For 
many years this girl has been afilicted with frights in her 
sleep, generally soon after retiring, and sometimes two or 
three times in anight. When she is frightened, she screams 
and groans, and makes a frightful noise. Her parents 
generally awake her immediately, and then she goes to sleep 
again. The mother thinks that worms trouble the girl, and 
others think the fits are caused by having been told bad 
stories to frighten her to be good whenshe was small. Three 
or four years ago, the same couple had a son, which lived 
four or five weeks and died. The question in my mind is, 
whether the blood relation in the parents had any thing to 
do with the health of the children, or with the fits or frights 


Tas Patiosopay.—-I saw a pale mourner stand 
bending over the tomb, and his tears fell fast and often. 
As he raised his humid eyes to heaven, he cried: 


“My brother! O, my brother.” 

A sage passed that way, and said: 

“For whom dost thou mourn ?” 

One,” replied he, “whom I did not. sufficiently love 
while living; but whose inestimable worth I now feel.” 

‘““ What would’st thou do, ifhe were restored to thee.” 

The mourner replied, “ That he would never offend him 
by any unkind word, but he would take every occasion to 
show his friendship, if he could but come back to his fond 
embrace.” 

‘Then waste no time in useless grief,” said the sage, “ but 
if thou hast friends, go and cherish the living, remembering 
that they will die one day also.” 


Ir is strange how we shrink instinctively from 
the power of cold; and yet when we once nerve our ener- 
gies to breast it, what a victorious delight there is in its 
worth hours of the pusillanimous comforts of the fire-side. 
He who breasts such a storm, who plows his way through 
its driven heaps, and breaths its inspiring breath, inwardly 
chides himself for his flre-side slothfulness, and seems to 
have come out into a grander part. Cold, and storm, and 
snow, are like labor, self-denial, and affliction. We shiver 
at them, shrink from them, but once plunged into compan- 
ionship with them, the heroic part of our nature awakes 
with joy, such as our softer pleasures cannot give. 

A Worp to Caripren.—As I was riding in a 
public stage about a year ago, we passed a district school- 
house where a dozen boys and girls were playing in the 
shade. As wecamein sight, their game ceased, and by the 
time we passed them they were standing, some in groups, 
and others in a row, looking very intently at us. I could 
not refrain from bowing and saying “‘ Good morning,” to so 
many bright up-turned faces. When I found the boys were 
not gallant enough to return my greeting, I said ‘‘ How do 
you do, girls?” and looked particularly at a couple of sweet- 
looking little sisters, in clean sun-bonnets and pink dresses, 
but not a smile or nod did I receive in return. 

We rode on in silence for a moment, when a passenger 
remarked: “ How children haye changed since I wasa boy. 
We used to take off our hats to every one who passed us, 
even if they did not notice us. -I have been scolded more 
more than once by my old teacher because I slighted some 
poor ragged person. It was the rule then for children to be 
polite, but now-a-days they have no manners.” 

“One may be thankful if they don’t hoot at us as we pass ; 
and if a man chances to be old and feeble, likely as not they 
will cry out, ‘you're drunk, you're drunk,’” added a lady- 
passenger, joining in the conversation. ca : 

Not a dissenting voice was heard in favor‘of the modern 
manners among children, but all seemed by unanimous 
consent to regret the change. ough | i sano 
tale-bearing, I thought I would take: ; ae ing 
this conversation for the benefit of ie s. I hope 
it does not apply to one of them, and meh I greatly fear 
that there is much truth in the eriticisms I have re- 
peated. 

True politeness must arise from kind and gentle feelings 
towards others, and those boys who used in old times to 
bow down so pleasantly to passers-by, may not have been 
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any more truly polite than children now-a-days. Yet it did 
look better to see them bow and speak than to stand and 
stare vacantly, and I haye no doubt but that such a 
well-behaved way of acting had a good effect upon their 
feelings, 

Children who do not treat elder persdns with respect at 
ten or twelve years of age, need not expect to grow up la- 


dies or gentlemen, for “the child is the father of the man.’ © 


They may learn to imitate polite manners, but they will be 
coarse and unfeeling at heart, with all their fine outside 
show, 

I hope the chiidren who read this paper will begin to be 
polite themselves, and show their school-mates how to be- 
have, and as true politeness is very catching, it will soon 
spread all through the school. A little boy said to me 
once; “Do you know how I broke Dick of snatching? 
Why, I said, ‘thank you, whenever he handed me any- 
thing, and ‘please,’ when I wanted to borrow his slate- 
sponge; and now he has learned of me, and always says it 
himself.” 

When a gentleman is very polite in everything, he is 
often called ‘a gentleman of the old school,” or, a gentleman 
who learned his manners when children were taught to be 
polite. I hope there will soon be such an improvement 
among young people, that when any one wishes to describe 
a very well behaved man, they will say “a gentleman of the 
new school.” 

Remember one thing, a boy of real HO will be 
civil and gentle to his mother and brothers and sisters at 
home. If he is not, his good manners in company are 
of little value, because not prompted by love and gentle- 
ness. 

The same Bible which says, “Obey thy parents,” also 
says, “ Be courtcous.” M. E. W. 

{ 


Puysicau Epucation.—Men have bodies as well 
as souls, physical as well as intellectual faculties: a truism it 
would be foolish to express, were it not for the single fact 
that it seems to be forgotten or ignored in our modern sys- 
tems of educational training. “At present,” says the Rev. 
Mr. Livermore, of this city, “we often, in our high schools, 
academies, and colleges, educate the intellectual facullies 
at the expense of health and life. We make brilliant 
mathematicians, and miserable dyspeptics ; fine linguists, 
and bronchial throats; good writers, and narrow chests; 
high foreheads, and pale complexions; smart scholars, but 
not that union which the ancients prized so highly, of a 
sound mind in asound body. The brain becomes the chief 
working muscle of the system. We refine and re-refine the 
intellectual powers down to a diamond point and brilliancy, 
as if they were the sole, or the reigning faculties, and we 
had not a physical nature binding us to the earth, and a 
spiritual nature binding us to the great heavens, and the 
greater God who inhabits them. The students from the 
Military Academy, West Point, are graduated with broad 
chests, and finely-developed frames; while those from our 
literary and scientific colleges, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, or 
Oxford, go forth pale, thin, and cadaverous; refined, intel- 
lectual, and interesting invalids, upon whom, if they become 
ministers of the Gospel, parishes are obliged to expend a 
vast quantity of complimentary sympathy; but they are 
not hardly soldiers in life’s battle, armed and equipped as 
the law of their nature requires, and as their duties per- 
emptorily demand. 

“Thus the universities become a sort of splendid hospitals, 
with this difference, that the hospitals eure, and the univer- 
sities creaté disease. Most of them are indictable at the 
bar of public opinion for taking the finest young brain and 
blood of the country, and atter working upon them for four 
years, returning them to the owners, skilled indeed to per- 
form certain linguistic and mathemetical dexterities, but 
very much below par in health and endurance, and, in 
short, seriously damaged and used up, physically demoral- 
ized. How can good and wise men, the presidents, pro- 
fessors, and tutors of these colleges and schools, see all 
these things going on from year to year, and never lift a 
finger to set in motion some means for an effectual 
reform ? Fe 

“Tt can only-be accounted for on the ground of the invet- 
eracy of habit. They do as thoir fathers did before them. 
Dost read Greek, thou learned LL.D. ? then should’st thou 
long ago have known that a college without a gymnasium 
is, by its construction, educating the mind at the expense 
of the body, and impeding the cause of learning, science, 
and religion, by making its torchbearers to the world a 
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timid set of half-grown, chronic invalids, who do not, on an 
average, live out half their days, and who only half live 
while they do live.” ° 

There must be a changein all this. The time has come, 
nay, we hope to see the day, when, in every intelligent sec- 
tion of this country, a school without its gardens, its gym- 
nasium, its workshops, its open, broad and healthful spaces 
for all kinds of gymnastic sports and exercises, will be re- 
garded as an anomally only befitting a rude and barbarous 
age.—Phonographic Reporter. 


HOPE. 


BY SCHILLER. 
We speak with the lip and we dream in the soul 
Of some better and fairer day ; : 
And our days the meanwhile, to that golden goal 
Are gliding and sliding away. 
Now the world becomes old, now again it is young, 
But “ The Better” ’s forever the word on the tongue. 


At the threshold of life Hope leads us in— 
Hope plays around the mirthful boy; ' 
Though the best of its charms may with youth begin, 
Yet for age it reserves its toy. 
When we sink at the grave, why the grave has scope, 
And over the coffin man planteth—Horz! 


And it is not a dream of fancy proud, 
With a fool for its dull begetter ; 
There's a voice at the heart that proclaims aloud, 
“ We are born for something better !” 
And that voice of the heart, oh, ye may believe, 
Will never the hope of the soul deceive! 


L. P., of Conn.— We cannot supply the Warmr 
CurE Journat complete from the commencement of pub- 
lication. You can get a Graham flour press, and as you 
desire, at a flouring mill. It is sold by most grocers. 


C. E. D.—Your queries will be answered at 
length in a future number. 


OverLoox Notninc.—Some persons seem to go 
through the world with their eyes shut, others keep them 
always open. The latter, at every step, are adding to their 
stock of knowledge, and correcting and improving their 
judgment, by experience and observations. They keep 
their minds ever awake and active, and on the alert, gather- 
ing instruction from every occurrence, watching for favor- 
able opportunities, and seeking, if possible, to turn even their 
failures and mischances to their advantage. Such persons 
will rarely have occasion to say, “I have lost a day,” or 


“To weep o'er hours that fiew 
More idly than the summer's wind.” 
They will make every event the occasion of improvement, 
and will find 
—“ Books in the runnirg brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

To the attentive observer, even nature itself will appear a 
vast scroll, written all over by the finger of God, with in- 
structive, though sometimes mysterious, characters; while 
to the careless it will seem at best but a blank, or perhaps a 
scene of confusion, “ without form or comeliness,” possessing 
little to excite curiosity or admiration. 

To the young, especially, would we recommend habits of 
close and careful observation. We would say to them, 
“OVERLOOK NOTHING.” Do not despise the day of small 
things. Endeavour to turn the leisure time you may have; 
the money you may earn or inherit; the privileges you may 
enjoy ; in short, every thing, to the best possible account, 
Take care of the minutes and pence, and the hours and 
pounds will take care of themselves, He who learns to re- 
gard his leisure moments as valueless, and habitually squan- 
ders for trifles the small sums of money he may have, be- 
cause they are small, will never be learned or rich, The 
secret of success is to be careful of little things. 


“Spend no moment but in purchase of its worth, 
And what its worth, ask deathbeds—they can tell.” 


Mistaken CareruLnuss.—A habit of uniformity 
in the application of heat and cold to an animal body, ren- 
ders it more sensible of the smallest variations in either; 
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while by the habit of variety, it will become in a propor- 
tionable degree, less susceptible of all such sensations, This 
is proved every day, in cold weather, by people who are ac- 
customed to clothe themselyes warm. In them the least ex- 
posure to cold air, although the effect produced upon the 
skin is not perhaps the hundredth part of a degree, dmme- 
diately gives the sensation of cold, even through the thick- 
est covering: those, on the contrary, who have been used to 
go thinly clothed, can bear the variation of some degrees 
without being sensible of it. Of this the hands and feet afford 
an instance in point; exciting the sensation of cold when 
applied to another part of the body, without having before 
given to the mind an impression of cold existing in them.— 
iTunter. 

In vain do the delicate accumulate defences against the 
vicissitudes of external temperature. Those who never 
tread but on carpets, and take every precaution to prevent 
the breath of heaven from blowing upon them, are more 
liable to be disordered by the impressions of cold than 
the laborious peasant, or the seaman daily exposed to 
the rage of storm and tempest. The occasional use of the 
cold bath, inuring the body to a wider range of temperature, 
tends to diminish the danger of those sudden transitions from 
heatto cold, and the contrary; which, inthe common tenor 
of life it is impossible wholly to avoid. I have observed, 
in respect to myself, as well as in many other instance 
that persons prone to catarrhal affections are much Jesssus- 
ceptible of them during the ensuing winter. The general 
effect of the cold bath being unquestionably to induce a 
degree of what, in common language, is denominated har- 
diness, and which may be defined that state of the living 
system which is least liable to be affected by disagreeable 
impressions.—Buchan. : 
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Creatiox.—The Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal publishes the following classical anecdote: 

“A certain pedantic gent!eman once presented himself at 
Cambridge for a doctor's degree, and, as is usual, on such 
occasions, the questioning was commenced in Latin, when 
the following classical wit was exhibited : 

‘**Questioner—Quid est crearc? 
create ?] 

“*Pedant—Lw nihil facere. 

“ *Questioner—Zrgo, te doctorem creamus ! 
fore, we create you a doctor ]’” 


[What is it to 
[To make out of nothing.] 
[There- 


How tae Lawnrs Dirrer.—The following 
anecdote of a legal gentleman in Missouri, was published 
some years ago in a newspaper in that State: 

“Being once opposed to Mr. § , a brother lawyer, 
then lately a member of Congress, remarked as follows to 
the jury, upon some poiut of disagreement between them: 

“*Here, my brother S and I differ materially. Now, 
this, after all, is very natural. Men seldom see things in 
the same light, and they may disagree in the principles of 
law, and that, too, very honestly ; while, at the same time, 
neither, perhaps, can conceive any earthly reason why they 
should. And this is merely because they lock at different 
sides of the subject, and do not view it in all its bearings. 

‘* Now, let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, that a 
man should come into this room, and boldly assert that my 
brother 8.’s head [here he laid his hand very familiarly upon 
the large chuckle head of his opponent] is a squash, I, on 
the other hand, should maintain, and perhaps with equal 
confidence, that it was a head. Now, there would be a dif- 
ference—of opinion. We might argue till doomsday, and 
never agree. You often see men arguing upon subjects 
just as empty and trifling as this! But a third person 
coming in, looking at the neck and shoulders that support 
it, would say at once that I had reason on my side; for if it 
was not a head, it at least occupied the place of one—it 
stood where a head ought to be!’ 

* All this was uttered in the gravest and most solemn 
manner imaginable, and the effect was irresistibly ludi- 
crous.” 











PATIENCE AND ForBEARANCE —Patience and for- 
bearance are hard lessons to learn at any time, but espe- 
cially while the heart is gay, the passions warm, and the 
wishes impetuous. The great reason why disappointments | 
affect young persons so much more than those advanced in 
life is, that the former assure themselves of a proposed en- ! 
joyment beyond the powers of chance to prevent it. They 
no more advert to the possibility of a cross accident than if 
there were no such thing in nature. Now, methinks it is 
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easy to remember that there is such a thing as a disappoint- 
ment, as well as adelight. If, when you project a scheme 
of pleasure for yourself, or have one proposed, you would 
but make it a rule to say, “I ought not to set my heart on 
this,” it would awaken you to all the chances against you, 
and so*qualify your mind as to endure the disappointment 
without repining, and even enhance the enjoyment if your 
wishes are gratified, 


Sizent Inrivence.—It is the bubbling spring 
that flows gently, the little rivulet that glides through the 
meadows, and which runs along day and night, by the farm- 
house, that is useful, rather than the swollen flood, or the 
warring cataract. Niagara excites our wonder, and we 
stand amazed at the power and greatness of God, as he 
“pours it from his hollow hand.” But one Niagara is 
enough for the continent, or world, while the same world 
requires thousands and ten of thousands of silver fountains 
and gently flowing rivuleis, that water every farm and 
meadow, and every garden; and that shall flow on every 
day and every night, with their gentle, quiet beauty. So 
with the acts of our lives. It is not by great deeds, like 
those of the martyrs, that good is to be done; it is by the 
daily, quiet virtues of life—the Christian temper, the meek 
forbearance, the spirit of forgiveness, in the husband, the 
wife, the father, the brother, the sister, the friend, the 
neighbor, that good is to be done.—Rev. Albert Barnes, 

How To WakE UP TEE SLEEPERS.—The fol- 
lowing curious incident is given in the North Bridgewater 
Gazette:—A clergyman who officiates not a thousand miles 
from here, noticing the drowsy state into which some of 
his congregation had fallen, stopped in the middle of his 
sermon on Sabbath afternoon Jast, and after a few words in 
explanation of his course, gave out a hymn for the choir to 
sing. It may well be supposed that every one present was 
wide awake by the time the last peal of the organ died 
away, and after a recapitulation of what had gone before, 
the minister proceeded with his discourse. 


A Fact.—TZo the Editors of the Phrenological 
Journal :—During the past month, two gentlemen called at 
our office, and on enquiring for Mr. Fowler, and being told 
he was absent, they related to us the following: 

“About a year since, I brought my children here for an 
examination, and was told by Mr. F. that one was sly and 
deceitful, and had a propensity to be thievish, and if any- 
thing was missed we should go to him for it. 

“I expressed my dissatisfaction at such an insinuation, 
and had some words with him about it, and he threw away 
the chart he had just marked, and dictated another from his 
head, which was reported like the first, and, on comparison, 
did not differ from it in any essential particular. When he 
had done, he remarked that it was correct, that he could 
make nv change in it, and I accordingly took it home; but 
since that time the boy has frequently been known to have 
committed the acts to which he was said to be prone; and 
this gentleman, who is his teacher, has been knowing to it, 
and we have called to get Mr. Fowler's advice in regard to 
the best mode of government.” 


MENTAL AND Morat Discrprine—l. Habits of 
mental and moral discipline are, after all, the first great ob- 
jects in any system of instruction, public or private. 

2. The value of oducation depends far less upon varied and 
extensive acquirements, than upon the cultivation of just 
powers of thought, and the general regulation of the facul- 
ties of the understanding. That it is not the quantity of 
knowledge, but the capacity to apply it, which promises 
success and usefulness in life, is a truth that cannot be too 
often inculeated by instructors, and recollected by pupils. 
“Many,” says a writer of the olden time, in quaint but 
forcible language, “many no doubt had read as much, and 
perhaps more than he, but scarce ever any concocted his 
reading into judgment as he did.” And this concoction of 
reading into judgment is the golden rule of education. By 
diffusive and indiscriminate application, a morbid appetite 
is created, and the mental digestion is at first impaired and 
then destroyed. If youth are taught how to think, they will 
soon learn what to think. Exercise is not more necessary to 
a healthful state of the body, than is the employment of the 
various faculties of the mind to mental efficiency. The 
practical sciences are as bare of useful products as the spe- 
eulative, where facts only are the objects of knowledge, and 
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where the understanding is not habituated, at a proper pe- 
riod, to self-observation, and to a continued process of exa- 
mination and reflection. Physics and metaphysics are then 
equally valueless. The memory becomes a confused reser- 
voir, in which the colléctions of life are deposited, but with- 
out the power of arranging or employing them. But where 
moral principles are early inculcated, the judgment ripened, 
the imagination chastened, the taste refined, the passions 
restrained, and habits of perseverance and industry taught, 
the great purposes of education are attained. No precocity 
of intellect, no promise of genius, no extent of knowledge, 
can be weighed in the scale with these acquisitions. He 
who has been the object of such sedulous attention, and the 
subject of such a course of instruction, may enter upon the 
great duties of life with every prospect of an honorable and 
useful career, His armor is girded on for battle. However 
difficult the conjuncture in which he may be called to act, 
he is prepared for whatever may betide him. He need not 
retreat to his closet to search his books for precedents and 
anologies. Thrown upon his own resources, his prompti- 
tude and decision will enable him to act, and to act wisely, 
while others are deliberating or doubting. And if there is 
one country in which, more than all others, such a system 
of education is demanded by every consideration of present 
and future prosperity, that country is ourown. Our goy- 
ernment is yet an experiment, and as the issue may be pros- 
perous or adverse, it will become a monument, inviting suc- 
cessive generations to follow us in the career of freedom, or 
warning them to avoid its dangers. Our written constitu- 
tions have wisely provided limitations for power, and secu- 
rities for rights; but he has surveyed the rise and fall of na- 
tions to little purpose, who believes that upon such founda- 
tions our political fabric can rest. Far beyond these must be 
our security and our hope; and they can only be found in 
the virtue and intelligence of the people. If there is suffici- 
ent intelligence in the community to appreciate the value of 
our institutions, and to judge the conduct and measures of 
those upon whose administration they must essentially de- 
pend, and suflicient virtue to make the sacrifices of party, 
of interest, and of feeling, which all great emergencies call 
for, we may confidently hope that our government will be 
as stable as it has heretofore been prosperous. And this 
virtue and intelligence must he the result of a general and 
efficient system of education, extending throughout the re- 
public, and embracing all classes of society. 


HInTs To PROMOTE HARMONY IN A FAMILY.— 

1. We may be quite sure that our will is likely to be cross- 
ed in the day—so prepare for it. 

2. Everybody in the house has an evil nature as well as 
ourselves, and therefore we are not to expect too much. 

3. To learn the different temper of each individual. 

4. To look upon each member of the family as one for 
whom Christ died. 

5. When any good happens to any one, to rejoice at it. 

6. When inclined to give an angry answer, lift up the 
heart in prayer. 

7. If from any cause we feel irritable, to keep a strict 
watch upon ourselves, 

8. To observe when others are suffering, and drop a word 
of kindness and sympathy suited to their state. 

9. To watch for little opportunities of pleasing and to put 
little annoyances out of the way. 
10. To take a cheerful view of every thing, and encourage 
hope. ; 

11. To speak kindly to servants, and praise them for little 
things when you can, 

12. In all little pleasures which may occur, to put self 
last. 

13. To try for “the soft answer that turneth away wrath.” 

14. When we have been pained by an unkind word or 
deed, to ask ourselves,—‘t Have I not often done the same 
thing and been forgiven ?” 

15. In conversation not to exalt ourselves, but to bring 
others forward. 

16. To be gentle with the younger ones, and treat them 
with respect, remembering that we were once young too. 

17. Neyer judge one another, but attribute a good motive 
when we can, 

18. To compare our manifold blessings with the trifling 
annoyances of the day. 


THE STRENGTH AND Density oF BUILDING STONE. 


—By a series of experiments recently tried in Washington, 
under the direction of the Ordnance Board, the specific 
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gravity of various sandstones presented, averaged 1,929— 
the best Quincy granite, or to speak properly, Sienite, 2,648, 
and the Malone sandstone, 2,591, 

The report of the examining affairs further states that :— 

1st—The sandstone of the capitol broke under a pressure, 
per square inch, of 5,245 Ibs. 

2d—Several of the marbles tested broke under pressures 
varying from 7,000 to 10,600 Ibs. 

8d—The compact red sandstone, of which the Smithsonian 
Institute is built, broke under 9,518 Ibs. 

4th—The granite, or blue micaceous rocks employed for 
the new foundations, broke (as the average of 7 samples) 
under 15,608 Ibs. 

6th—The Malone sandstone 24,105 Ibs. 

Tth—The most competent Sienite from Quincy 29,330 Ibs, 

It should be mentioned that the various sandstones were 
tested in the weakest position—with the lines of stratifica- 
tion perpendicular to the horizon, as such is the way that 
they are usually employed in building. The marbles and 
granites were tested in an exactly opposite position. 

Brier History or Corron.—The method of 
spinning cotton formerly was by the hand; but about 1767, 
Mr. Hargreaves, of Lancashire, invented the spinning-jen- 
ny with eight spindles; he also erected the first carding 
machine with cylinders. Sir Richard Arkwright obtained a 
patent for a new invention of machinery in 1769; and ano- 
ther patentsfor an engine in 1775. Crompton invented the 
mule, a further and wonderful improvement in the manu- 
facture of cotton, in 1779, and various other improvements 
have been since made. The names of Peel and Arkwright 
are eminently conspicuous in connection with this vast 
source of British industry; and it is calculated that more 
than one thousand millions, sterling, have been yielded by it 
to Great Britain, Cotton manufacturers’ utensils were pro- 
hibited from being exported in 1774.—Haydn. 


A VaruaBLe TasLe.—tThe following table will 
be found very valuable to many of our readers: 

A box 24 inches by 16 inches square, and 28 inches deep, 
will contain a barrel (5 bushels.) 

A box 14 inches by 16 inches square, and 14 inches deep, 
will contain balf a barrel. 

A box 26 inches by 15-2 inches square, and 8 inches deep, 
will contain one bushel. 

A box 12 inches by 11-2 inches square, and 8 inches deep, 
will contain half a bushel. 

A box 8 inches by 8-4 inches square, and 8 inches deep, 
will contain one peck. 

A box 8 inches by 8 inches square, and 4-2 inches deep, 
will contain one gallon. ; 

A box 7 inches by 8 inches square, and 4-8 inches deep, 
will contain half a gallon. 

A box 4 inches by 4inches square, and 4-1 inches deep, 
will contain one quart. 


Scrap or History.—During the revolutionary 
war, General Lafayette being in Baltimore, was invited to 
a ball. He went, as requested, but instead of joining the 
amusement, as might be expected of a young Frenchman of 
twenty-two, he addressed the ladies thus: 

“ Ladies, you are very handsome; you dance very pretti- 
ly; your ball is very fine—?ut my soldiers have no shirts.” 

The appeal was irresistible. The ball ceased ;--the ladies 
went home and went to work, and the next day a large num- 
ber of shirts were prepared by the fairest hands of Balti- 
more, for the gallant defenders of their country. . 


Reapine.—Reading is one of the greatest con- 
solations of life; it is the nurse of virtue; the upholder in 
adversity; the prop of independence; the support of a just 
pride; the strengthener of elevated opinions; itis the shield 
against the tyranny ofall the petty passions; it is the repel- 
ler of the fool's scoff and the knaye’s poison.—Sir_ Egerton 
Bridges. * 


A GREAT man is one who, insome sense or other, 
adds to the world’s possession, be it in government, in poet- 
ry, or philosophy he is bringing into life; a builder, a crea- 
tor, a planter, an inventor in some sort, a doer of that which 
nobody has done before him, seemed willing, or prepared 
to do. Now, it is very certain that the world loses none of 
its possessions, A truth once known is known forever. 
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Aturrtizements. 


A wimitTep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . ‘ « $7500 
For one column, one month, A . 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 
Foy acard of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





Tuts Day PUBLISHED, MADAME Os- 


soL’s NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri- 
ca and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, Author of ‘Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,” ‘* Papers on Literature and Art,’’ &c, &c, 
Edited by her brother, AnTHUR B, FULLER. 


1 vol.12mo, pp. 478. Price, $1, 


“The volume, we may venture to predict, will 

» deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 

books of travels of any country or age.’’—[Jour- 
nal of Commerce, 

““To an observing eye the aathoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, and asingular power of description. 
Thisisa book which needs no commendation; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.’’—[Boston 
Transcript. 

“A welcome offering to the many admirers of 
the late Countess Ossoli. * * In many 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced.’’ 
—(Hoston Traveller, 

“ Has all the beauty, breadth of vision, and force 
of argument, which Gharacterize the former pro- 
ductions of that greatest of female writerssince 
De Stael.”’—[Boston Post. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway. 
gar For sale by all the principal Booksellers in 
the United States. Apr 





MircHeti’s New Natrona Map.— 


Is of later publication, more finely executed 
and on alarger scale than any other map of 


United States and Territories extant. It is 


the oNLY LARGE METALLIC PLATE MAP exhibiting the 
Unitrp Sratrs, Mexico, and CuntTRaL AM@xicA, in 
their proper connection eve? published in this coun- 
try. It also embraces the West inDIA IsLANDs and 
NoRTH AMERICAN BRITISH PROVINCES. 

On the same sheet are two Maps of the Wortp, 
one on Mercator’s and one on the globular projec- 
tion. Also a map of the Sandwich Islands. 

Being CoLORED IN C UNTIES, FROM OCKAN TO OCEAN, 
and giving the popuLaTion of all counties according 
to the census of 1850, besides much other valuable 
statistical matter, distance tables, &c., it is very 
much the finest map of the United States and ad- 
jacent countries extant. SOLD &XCLUSIVELY BY SUB- 
SCR!PTION. 

TRAVELLING AGunts WanrTEp, 
Apr tf 8. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL. 








Lapis’ Sevr-Instructor in NEE- 
DLEWORK.—Mrs. Stephens’s Portfolio of Fancy 


Needlework. 

A Manual of designs and instructions for all 
kinds of Needlework, Embroidery, &c., with 500 
engravings. In one quarto pels, bound in boards, 
gife, $2.50 ; in muslin, gilt, $3.5 

STRINGER ND. ‘TOWNSEND, 
No. 222 Broadway, N eo 

N. B.—Mailed free of postage on receipt of the 

price. Mch 





PaRKER’S PuHimosopHy. — One vol. 


12 mo, pp. 470. Price, $1. 

It is adapted to the present state of natural 
science; embraces a wider field, and contains 
a greater amount of information on the respec- 
tive subjects of which it treats, than any other 


elementary treatise of its size. 

It is enriched by a representation and a descrip 
tion of the Locomotive and the Stationary Steam 
Engines, and the various forms of the Electric 
Telegraph, now in operation in this country. 

The subjects of Pyronomics, Electricity, Magnet- 
ism, Electro-Magnetism, and Magneto-Electricity, 
as well as Astronomy, havea large space allotted 
tothem. The latest discoveries in physical science 
have received due attention, 

It coutains a number of original illustrations, 
which have been found more intelligible to young 
students than those found elsewhere. Nothing has 
been omitted which is usually contained in an ele- 


mentary trestise. 
Single copies mailed, post paid, for examination 


on receipt of 50 cents fp stamps. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


Apr 51 and 53 Jobn street, 


J. S. Parks, rec facturer of ME- 


LODEONS AND ORGAN MELODEONS, 286 Wasu- 
Ixeton StreEt, Boston, respectfully informs his 
Friends and the Public that he still continues to manu- 
facture the MztopEon (Cathcart’s Patent), of superior 
tone and finish, trom 4 to 6 octaves. Also the Orcan 
MeopEon, with a Sub-Bass for Churches, Vestries’ 
and Halls. Committees and others are invited to ex- 
amine. Dealers supplied on favorable terms, Piano- 
fortes constantly on hand, 
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The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now prepared to sell over 
TWO-MILLIONS OF ACRES 


or 


RPARMING LANDS, 


IN TRACTS OF FORTY AORES AND UPWARDS, 
ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 


These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
and include some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and 
there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The road extends from Chicago on 
the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the north- 
west extreme of the State ; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this 
Road, ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the land to 
any of those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
growth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase in population 
by immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling, and pecu- 
liarly fitted for grazing Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of Wheat, Indian Corn, &c. 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the well-known characteristics of 
Illinois lands. Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as 
is geneorally the case in cultivating the new land in the older States. The first crop of Indian 
Corn, planted on the newly broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. A man witha 
plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts can be 
made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 per acre. By judicious manage- 
ment the land may be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of cultivation the 
second year. 

Corn, Graln, Cattle, &c. will be forwarded at reasonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern 
market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over 
the high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States is known to be much more than suffi 
cient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 
fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to $4 per ton. Wood can 
be had at the same rates per cord. 

Those who thiuk of settling in Iowa or Minnesota should bear in mind that lands there of 
any value, along the water-courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of; that 
for those located in theinterior there are no convenience for transporting the produce to 
market—railroads not having been introduced there; that to send the produce of these lands 
one or two hundred miles by wagon to market would cost much more than the expense of cul- 
tivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good 
investments as the land of this Company at the prices flxed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands of Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or 
interrupted water communications, increases the expenses of transportation, which must be 
borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are 
the incomes from the farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year 
reduced. 

INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY THREE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

As a security to the performance of the contract, the first two years’ interest must be paid 
in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased be nego- 
ciated by special application. Twenty per cent. from the credit price will be deducted for 
cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 

Ready framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few days, can be obtained 
from responsible persons. They wiil be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one living 
and three bed rooms, and will cost complete, set up on ground chosen anywhere along the 
Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 
Proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over 
their road promptly. 

Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Compa- 
ny’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quan- 
tity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these lands 
will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself 
independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime the rapid settle- 
ment of the country will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When re~ 
quired, an experienced person will acccompany applicants, to give information and aid in 


selecting lands. 
Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respectable 


and well known farmers, living in the neighborhood of the Railroad land, throughout the 
State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., by con- 
tract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on application, either personally 


or by letter, in English, French, or German, addressed to 
JOHN WISON, 


Land Commissioner of Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
No. 52 Michigan Av., Chicago, Illinois. 


Office up to the 1st of May, No. 52 Michigan Avenue. After that date, in the Mew 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above gonds, at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 
ANE: 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) Nrw Yorx, 
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New York Curonicite.—A first- 


class Religious Family Newspaper. Published 
weekly. Pharcellus Church, J. 8. Backus, Wm. 
B. Maclay, Editors. 


Tek CHR INICLE is designed fora popular reli- 
gious family newspaper, devoted to pure religion, pure 
morals, pure version of God’s Word, and with every 
means of being the bestas it ia one of the chea est pa~ 
pers or the kind. Itisalarge size folio, containing 32 
columns, printed in large and clear type, It has a wide 
range of editorial articles, ample materials Yor selec- 
tions, especially from its connection with the best Bibleal 
Library In America, and provides reading appropriate 
to Farmers, Merchants, the Home Circle, extenslye 
Correspondence, and a full Summary of Religious and 
General Intelligence, Its Commercial articles are wit- 
ten exprescly for the paper by one of the most gifted and 
successful merchants of New York, whose views of Do- 
mestic Policy and Political Economy are orizinal, able, 
comprehensive, and to business men are worth more 
than the price of the paper, 

Its Agricultural Department contains selections from 
all the principal agricultural papers as well as a se- 
ries of original articles from one of the OLDEST AND 
MST SUCCESSFUL FARMERS AND WHEAT-GROWERS IN 
THE Sratu. 


Carefully prepared weekly report of Prices C 
the Produce and Cattle Markets of the doings of eur 
volent Literary, Educational, and other Societies, and 
whatever may interest the various classes of our citizens 
will enrich and diversify its pages. 
The Chronicle has opinions of its own upon all sub- 
jects, and will spare no pains to maintain them. It aims 
at no medium flight in journalism, 
TzRxms.—By Mail, $2 a year, in advance, 
Three Copies to one Post Office, 4 
Five - - - - 
Ten - - if 
Liberal iedwonisonte are offered to Agents and others 
who may interest themselves in the circulation of the 


paper. 
P. CHURCH & Co., Publishers, 
Corner Broome and Elizabeth-sts. R 
Mch 2tb* New York. 





Just PusrisHen.—Price, elegantly 


bound in muslin, $1.50, 452 pp., large 12mo 
THE MAINE LIQUOR LAW: its Origin, His 
tory, and Results, with Life ani Portrait of 


Hon Neat Dow, and Portraits of Hon Gerrity 
Siva. Hon Horsce Greguey, Rev. Lym.y¥ 
Beecurr, D D., Rev. Joun Preerort, Rev. HENR 
Warp BrEcnER, and Lucretia Mort. Also a Ma 
ehowing the extent of Prohibition in the United States’ 
and other Engravings. 

This work contains special returns from all parts of 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, and Vermo.t, as well as informaticn a» to every 
State and Territory in the Union. By Henry S. 
CiuBB, Secretaryof the Maine Law Statistical Society, 
assisted by the Goverror and other Officers of the se- 
veral States, and upwards of one hundred Clerymen 
Judges, Magistrates, Editors, and private citizens, : 


(From the N. Y. Tribune.) 

The progress of the Prohibitory Liquor Law, from its 
inception among the Reformers in Maine to its present 
position before the public, is minutely sketched in this 
volume. A large collection of statistics have been ga- 
thered by the compiler, intended to show ita practical 
workings and beneficent effects. An interesting bio- 
graphy of Neal Dow is prefixed to the volame, which 
is embellished with the portrsits of several of the lead- 
ing advocates of the cause. The friends of Probibision 
will here find a variety of important facts and figures in 
confirmation of the utility of their measures, 


(From the Prohibitiorist.) 

We regard the volume just issued by Henrv S. Clubb, 
of New York,—“ The Maine Liquor Law: its Origin, 
History, and Results,”—as not only a valuable contri- 
buiion to Temperance literature, but a contribution to 
Hd most interesting records of the age in which we 
ve, 


gar This work will be sent, free of postage, on re~ 
ceipt of $1.50. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, 


Mch b 308 Broadway N.Y. City. 





New Gripiron.—Among the many 


curiosities and improvements at the Fair of 
the American Institute, may be seen in opera- 


tion Robinson's Dovusie-actinc, DowNwarpD 


DRAUGHT GR'D/RON or Broiling Apparatus—au unques- 
tionable improvement—being eo constructed as to bring 
the heat of a wood or coal stove into direct contact with 
the meat, without a particle of smoke or blaze. By this 
Apparatus, the natural flayor of the meat is preserved ; 
being cooked in its own juices, instead of grease or but. 
ter, which saturates the meat and destroys its flavor. 
All the gravy that may exude from the meat is sayed 
and cooked, without being burned or overheated. All 
that bespattering of burnt fat. and those greasy fumes 
in the room, incident to the old gridiron or fry process, 
are entirely obviated. 

It is established beyond question, that broiled meats 
are more nutritious and easier of digestion than when 
fried ; and if people wit eat mest, it behoves hem to 
see itis not rendered more deleterious i in cooking. Those 
who still cling to their flesh-pots are recommended to 
examine this invention.—F Rom FowLER anp Wests’ 
PHRENOLOG' CAL JouRNnsb, 


Price for the round 10 inches diameter - $200 
— — square 9 by 14 inches =v 2 25 
— -— oblong? by16 — - - ef 2 00 
Jo pice Sa eebytipesee cust. 2 50 

— &bvy3l — - - 3 00 


We will deliver as directed, by exprees or other con- 
veyance, freight prepaid, any one or more of these sizes 
in any part of the United States, east of the Mississippi 
(or not far weat ofit,) on ponoin of the pvice. 

Money may be sent by mail, “registere?,’’ at our 
ack All breakage of irons on the road will be mada 

ood. 

s Agents wanted in every Country Town and City in 
the Union. Circulars with full description sent on ap- 
plication. Address, 

“AMERICAN & FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY co.” 
Mechs tb 79 Duane st., New York, 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


The oldest Establishment in the United 
Siates—employing too hundred men, and 
Jinishing Eighty Instruments per week- 


About eighteen thousand of our Melodeons have 
been finished, and are now in use. 
Our latest improvement consists of the 


PATENT DIVIDED SWELL, 


and all our Melodeons hereafter will be furnished 
with this attachment WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
We shall dispose of no rights to other makerr to 
use this swell, hence, it can only be obtained by 
purchasing instruments of our manufacture. 

We have on file a large number of Jetters from 
the best judges of music in the country, which 
speak in flattering terms of the excellence of our 
Melodeons, and which we shall be happy to show 


on application, 
LIST OF PRIC&S ? 


4 ectave Melodeon, portable, - - $45 
4g — — ee SS oy apr '68 
5 — _ _ - - - 75 
5 = — Double reed, portable, 130 
5 = — Piano style, - - 100 
6 = = 3 —- ~ - - 130 
5 — — Double Reed, Piano 


CAMO, ae eg OS peg a" E50 


Organ Melodeon for churches, 5 oc- 

tave, 8 stops, and 4setsof reeds, - 
Orders promptly filled. 

GEO, A, PRINCE & CO., Buffalo. 

and No, 87 Fulton st., New York. Aprb 


350 





To Persons out oF EMPLOYMENT.— 


An Elegant Gift for a Father to present to his 
Family. Send for One Copy, and try it among 
your friends. 


WANTED, AGENTS TO CIRCULATE 


SEARS’ LARGE TYPE 
QUARTO BIBLE, 


For Family Use, entitled 
THE PEOPLES’ PICTORIAL DOMESTI7Z BIBLE, 


This useful Book is destined, if we can form an opin- 
ion from the Notices of the Press, to have an unpre- 
cedcn-ed circulation in every section of our wide-spread 
continent, and to form a distinct era in the sale of our 
works. Ir will no doubt in a few years b:coms THe 
Famity BipL# OF THE AM©RICAN PEOPLE. 

(3 The most liberal remuneration will be allowed 
to all persons who may be pleased to procure sub- 
acribers to the above, from 50 to 100 copies may easily 
be circulated »nd sold in each of the principal cities and 
towns of the Unicn It witt Be sotp BY SuUBSCRIP- 
TION ONLY. 

{S" Application should be made at once, as the field 
will avon be occupied, 

(2 Persons wishing to act as Agente, and doa safe 
business, can send for a Specimen copy. 

(2S On rece pt of the established price, Six Dollurs, 
the Prer>oerat Famity Breve, with a well bound Sub- 
cription Book, will be carefully boxed and forwirded 
per express,at oar risk and expense, to any central towa 
or village in the United States, excepting those of Cal- 
itornia, Ovegon, and Texas. 

{S" Register your Letters, and your Money will 
come aafe, 

{Orders respec‘fully solicited. For further par- 
ticulars address ihe subscriber (post paid). 

. ROBERT SEARS, 
181 William street, New York, 

Apr lt 











Evectro-CuEemicaL Barus, by Dr. 


D. C. COLBY, rear of Marlboro’ Hotel. Boston. 

Separate offices and apartments, and every- 
thing complete for both ladies and gentlemen. 

Dr. Colby’s succeas for the past season demon- 
strates the virtues of rHzsE BATHS beyond question. 
To render the matter certain in extracting the 
MINERAL POISONS, he has thrown aside the MeTaL- 
LIC TUB, and uses GUTTA PERCHA and MARBLE only; 
so if any MINERAL appears after the bath, it is 
known to come from the body and not from the 
tub, 

We cordially invite investigation, 


Consultations free, Mch 2t tr 





ILLUSTRTED AnnuaL ReGisTER OF 
RuRAL ArFatrs for 1856 is now ready. It is 
embellished with One Hundred and Fifty En- 


gravings, and contains, among other valuable 
wiattor, six aeaigns for rarmn Houses, bye planus fur 
Barns, three designe for Carriage and Poulizy Houses, 
four for Schoo! Houses; descriptive lists of all the beat 
varieties of different kinds of Fruits, with general 
rnies for Planting and Managing Fruit Trees; an arti 
cle on Grapes, with Designs for Grape Houses ; # cbap- 
ter on Ornamental Planting. The Dairy Farm Ma- 
chinery, Domestic Animals, &c.; together with a col- 
lection of interesting facts for farmers end housewives 

The bao of the Register is only Twenty-five Cente. 

The Trade supplied. Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
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IVISON AND PHINNEY, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
HAVE REMOVED FROM 178 FULTON STREET, 
To 321 Broadway. 








BRI DG OW ACT eee eee 


For Wcod, Brick, and Iron Buildings, Steam and Canal Boats, Railroad 
Cars, &c. &. Or, for all kinds of Work above and under watcr. Per- 
fectly Spark and Cinder Proof on Roofs of Houses, Decks of Steamers, 
Railroad and other Bridges. 


New York, Dec. 241h,18555. 

We have examined this Paint chemically, and pronounce it to be one of those pigments that forms 
a chemical unity with Linseed Oil; that is. the oil and the pigment unite and form a durablecompound, 

This is not the case with many paints now in use; hence their short duration, when exposed to 
moisture, light, and heat. 

For exainple, paints manufactured from metallic basis (the direct oxide of copper excepted) are not 
durable, because they only mix mechanically with oil, 

But all mineral paints constructed chemically, as the Bridgewater pigment, are permanent, because 
there is an affinity between them and the vil in which they are mixed. 

The durability of a paint, therefore, depends upon ihe nature and nicety of its parts,in being so re- 
lated to each other, that they have an affinity in themselves, and of being negative to the oil in which 
they are mixed. 

The analysis of the BRIDGEWATER PAINT is proof of such a condition ; then, as we have said above, it 
is a paint to be depended upon for its durabllity, 

These facts are based upon experiment and practical experience, not of afew days only, but upon the 
experience of hard study and hard labor for the past thirty-six years. q 

Lastly. the universal satisfaction given by the BRIDGEWATER Pain7, to those who use it is good proof 
of what we have herein stated. Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) QUARTERMAN & SON, Painters and Chemists, 114 John street, New-York, 


The paint is put up dry in barrels of 200 and 400 pounds, For sale at the Company’s Depot, No.90 
Water street, New York. 
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SUCCESSOR TO 
WILLIAM C GARDINER, 
Fashionable Cabinet Furniture, Mat- 
tress, and Premium Bedstead Ware- 
house, No, 60 Beekman, corner of Gold 

street, New York. 

A large assortment of 
Parlor, Dining-Room, and 
Chamber Furniture. 

IN ROSEWOOD, BLACK WALNUT, 
OAK, AND MAHOGANY, 
will be found at his new Establish- ==a¥ 

ment. Established 1840. Apr lta 
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146 & 148 NASSAU STREET.—SPRING STYLE FOR 1856. 


THE NEW HAT COMPANY’S MOLESKIN HATS, $3 Donuars Onty, 


equal to any $4 Hat in the City. Splendid Drab Beaver, $3, Hats at wholesale very low for 

Cash, Country Merchants and Dealers will do well tocall. This is the New Hat Company, 

and the only New Hat Company in New York, 
° 





Ie tA Ress 


J es BIRO eee Hy 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC. STRINGS, &c. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


FIRST PRESUUM MELODEONS. 


THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


June 3t tr 





Si*D."& WwW. A SMI Te 


Respectfully call the attention of the public to their Iuprovep MrLoproxs 
constantly on exhibition at their Warerooms, 


No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 


By means of a new method of vororna, known only to themselves, they have succeeded in removing 
the harsh and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the instrument, and rendering the tones 
full, clear, and organ-like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the 
most rapid music without BLURRING the tones. The swell is arranged to give great expression 

The manufac.urers received the First Premium over all Competitors, at the Fair of the Mass. Chari- 
table Meehanic Association; also at the Metropolitan Mechanic’s Fair, held at Washington, D, C, 

For the Parlor, Instruments are furnished at-prices varying from 745 to $150. 

Larger Instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and small churches, $200. 

This last instrument, known as the ORGAN Harmonium, has been essentially improved by Messrs. 
mith, and they have secured a patent therefor. - 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons, with a view of purchasing at the end of the year, can have the 
rent credited as part payment of the purchase money. Sept 12t tr Exd, 
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Tracts! Tracts! Our CHance.— 


Since our announcement in the Journal of 
May, that our Physicians were preparing 
Circulars on specific subjects, which we 
would gladly distribute, we have issued 

large editions, and sown them broadcast—the applica- 

tions having exceeded altogether our expectations for 

them, But along with them there has been a very gen- 

eral expression of regret, that instead of circulars for 

gratuitous distribution, we had not had our Physicians 

write Tracts on the same subjects, (thus giving 

fuller and muinuter descriptions of the diseases chosen 

as topics—with their treatmant,) and holding them for 

sale. On reflection, we have thought it best to do so, 

and shall tssue no more circujara on diseases; but in 

their stead have prepared tracts as follows ; 


No, 1. “Ve Dysp<Psta, 
No. 2. - - Fema.e Distasks 
No. 8. - + §PERMATORRHG@A, 
No, 4. - - ScRorusa, 


These are now ready. Their price is three cents each. 
including postage. Such is our estimate of their value, 
tbat we will hold ourselves responsible to remit the 
money to any purchager in case, on receiving them and 
reading them, he thinks he is not amply repaid for his 
outlay. The people want light! Give it to them, Those 
ordering tracts from us can enclose postage-stamps, and 
for each three-cent stamp sent we will send a tract and 
pay the postage on it. ‘Cruly, 


Mch CHAPLIN, HASKELL & BREWSTER. 





Morst’s New RarILroap AND Town- 


Hip Map of the State of Wisconsin, showing 
the Township Railroads, with their Stations, 
and all other late information to be found on a 
State Mep. Size, 26 by 34 inches. Price 50 


Morse’s New Township Map of Iowa, delineating 
‘he Rivers, Counties and Townships, together with the 
Railroads in operation, and there in course of construc- 
tion, and all other map information necessary to the emi- 
grant. Size, 46 by 34 inches. Price, 50 cents. 

Mo:s2’s Railroad and Township Map of the Siate of 
Illinois. Size, 23 by 31 inches ; showing all the Rail- 
roads, with their stations. This map contains many 
names of Townships and new Railroad Stativns, not 
found in any other map. 50 cents. 

Morse’s New Railroad Map of the S‘ate of Indiana. 
Size, 26 by 34 inches, containing all the Railrords in 
the State, with their stations and distances. The Jatest 
and most elaborate map of Indianna extant. 50 cts. 

Either of the maps may be ordered, and sent by mail, 
on receipt of the price. 50 cents each. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
Mech 808 Broadway. 





Tur Kansas REGION ; FOREST, PRAT- 
RIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER. 





By Max. Greenz. This volume contains 
areliable Map of the Territory, and an original Map of 
the district now being settled; thermometric tables 
showing the temperature, winter and summer, in differ- 
ent sections; statement of the relative quantities of 
rain; correct measurement of distances ; directions as __ 
to routes and outfit for the pioneer; history of the 
Santa Fe Trade, with statistics; synopsis of recent land 
treaties, and full information respecting Indian titles ; 
some account of settlements recently made; minute 
descriptions of more than a bundred particular localities 
and a general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Pro- 
ductions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and 
Mineral Resources of Kansas from the Boundary to the 
Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INcIDENTS OF 
TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of the character of 
the Traders and Red Men. To which are added copies 
of the Organic Law, Homestead Law, Squatter Laws, 
and Market Prices, with other desiderata which make 
it @ COMPLETE MANUAL FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work 
of reference for the etudent,as well as an instructive 
Book of Western Life. Price, prepaid, by mail, 37 cts. 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. — 





Stiru Furraer PRoors or THE 
Power or Dr, §S. B. Smita’s Execrro-CuEmicaL 
Foot-Barn. - 

“Da, Smtru: A Miss Ashley was afflicted with para- 
lysis of the arm and leg, and was subject to intense 
headache from infancy One foot-bath cured the paraly- 
sis, and several others have prevented the return of the 


headache. I have never found any thing cure ulcera- 
tions and chronic enlargements so ;apidly as the Elec- 


tro-Chemical Baths. 
“sISAAC TABOR, M.D., 
‘© Water-Cure, Providence, R.I.”” 


Price of the Battery, Bath, Experiment Tablet, $50. 


N.RB. I still continue to mannfacture my Direct Cur- 
rent Magnetic Machines, price $10. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Fatt ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 
ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 


run as follows:—QPor Albany and Troy, Express Train 
6 A.M., connecting with Northern and Western Trains 


Mai) Train, 9a.m.; Through Way Train, 12 M.; Ex- 
press Train, 5 p.m. For Hudson,4 P.M. For Pough- 
keepsie :— Way, Freight and Passenger Train at 1 Pp M.; 
For Peekskill :—7 a.m and 6:30 P.M. For Sing Sing :— 
+30 and 8:30 pM. For Dobbs’ Ferry, 10:15 a.m and 
:30 p.m. The Dobbs’ Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill and 
Hudson Trains stop at all the Way Stations. Passen- 
gers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, and Thirty 
first streets. 
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Fowler AND WELIS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
We have established, in connection 

with our already extensive business, a depart- 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to PATENTS, or PATENTED INVENTIONS 
either in the United States or Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

Advice», in cases of Re-issues, Extensions of Patents, 
conflicting Claims and rejected Applications, will be 
freely given in answer to letters stating the circum- 
stances gf the case. 

Those trusting their Business with this Office are as- 
sured that it wiil be conducted with carx and PROMPT- 
NESS, upon the mort LIBERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions are 
patentable, should enclose a stamp 
answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance). carefully directed to 
Fowirr anp WeEtts, 308 Broadway, New York, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 

Lettera and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention, : Nov. 


to prepay the 





A book for those whose school-days are over, 


Five Hunprep Mistakes or Datty 
OccURRENCE, 


IN WRITING, SPEAKING, AND PRONOUNCING 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE CORRECTED. 


This book offers a practical aid in conversation 
Sar correspondence, useful eyery day and to every- 
ody. 


**Tt is better than all the grammars that were 
ever written. It should be introduced into every 
family.’’—OnIo Farmur. 


** Every young lady who writes for the maga- 
zines ought to consult it before composing another 
page.’’—N. Y. EVENING Post, 


“¢ The work is one of the most useful of the sea- 
son,’’—N, Y. Dairy News. 


“There are thousands of individuals and families 
that should have it.”—N. Y, OBsERvER, 


« We advise all talkers and writers to hold this 
little mirror up to their habits of speech,.’’—Evan- 
GELIST. 


“Young ladies and gentlemen should especially 
give the volume a perusal, It will sharpen their 
wits, and guard them in the way of correct speak- 
ing and writing.”’—Bosron BEx, 


Price 8744 cents. 
News Agents. 
paid, 


For sale by all Booksellers and 
Single copies sent by mail, postage 
on receipt of 13 (8 cent) postage stamps. 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers, 
Mch 1t b No, 60 John st., New York. 





An Essay on Party; SHOWING ITS 


Uses, its Abuses, and its Natural Dissolution ; 
also some results of its past action in the Uni. 


ted Stages, and some questions which invite its 
action to the near future, by PHitip C Friese. The 
author is no politician in the popular sense of the word, 
but from a point far above the field of the present party 
warfare, observes errors and the causes of thore errors. 
Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in the Essay 
much to approve, Pu.ice 2hcents Addrees 
FOWLER AND WELLS 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Worx ror ALL, aND Work THAT 
Pays—in selling,in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS 
BOOKS, 150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c. 
sent on application to MILLER,ORTON & MULLIGAN 
Auburn ani Buffalo. 





Boor IL.LusTRarIons, 
Portraits, Buildings. Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Svals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cerda, 
Orpamentai Designs for Color Print: 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.¥ 











“AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 








ALL THE 


REQUISITES 


FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, 
HYDROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

by mail or express, 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Oil Paintings on Rollers: 


Greek Slave leh 2 gana e = yee Oe 
Fashionable Woman - - - - - 10 
Deformed W OMA es som 10 
IGrCalepiet Slee a er a =)” SD 
Obstetric Plates, each men = 2 
Children in Health and Disease - = 542 


and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo- 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can- 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored : price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rol- 
ers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter’s ditto, ten in the set, price $12. 

Also: Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleyenin the 
set, price $25. : 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons —French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia - =p ee $5, 00. 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - - - 250 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases - - 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy - - 1650 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 7 00 
and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe - - 8650 
Breast Pumps See a ier Se) 1.50) 
Nipple Shield - =5 2087 
PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben_ 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A. 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 
&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 


express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 

Also: Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 
logy ,Phrenological Charts, and marked Busts 
Crayon Heads Me sth hey w 50 to $3 
Water Color Heads See to 5 
Oil Color Heads dial ie 4 to § 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as ireight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world, Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anv WELLS, 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
buman head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannvut obinin the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned.””—New York Daily Sun. 


ANAOMICAL & PYSIOLOGICAL 
Pol AvTES). 


These plates, which were arranged 


expressly for the New York Hydropathic “Me- 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the 
normal position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustr ations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi- 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish. 

Price for the set, fully colored, $9; backed 











'and_ mounted on saoliers, #12. For’ sale by 
| FOWLER AND WEL 
"308 Broadway, N. Xs 
- « 
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Works on Phrenology. 


pliance with repeated solicitations we have} Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. 


compilea the following catalogue of the best 
standard European and American works on 


mrchanism, which may be had at prices annexed- 
Copies may be sent by mail or express to any place 
desired, 


Treaties on Engineering, 


Field Work, and 
Leveiling, By ©. Bruit, $4 


zZ2 Vols., 8VO. = bu 


Practical Essays on Mill- Work and other 


Macumery, By Buchunoan 4 uu 


The Steam Engine, Steam Navigation, Roads, 
aud Kutiways. by Dr. Larduer, 4 you, 4 ou 


Tractical Treatise on Locomotive Engines. 


by Couns De fambour, sve. - - 5 WW 
Theory of the Steam Engine. 1 vol., 8vo. By | 
Count De Pambour - - 3 bu 


Practical Measurer , 
Assist. By A. 


or, Wood Merchant's 
Peddie. 12mo, - 


By 8. D. gD 


ziarge vols., dvu, 


Treatise on Clock and Watch- Making. By T. 


Kelu, 1 large vol,, 8vo. 


Treatise on Mechanics. 
Lrausiated by rucve. 


Practical Examples of Modern Tools and Ma- 
culuery py G. Keunie. bdvo, and atias 439 


Principles of Mechanical Philosophy applied 
to tudustrial ad chanics, By ‘l..avc. BVO, 3 50 


Appleton’s Dictionary of Machines, Mecha 
ni.s, Hngiie Work, and jueering Designed 
tor men of Science, Predtet Working Men, and 
those intended for the Engineering Profession. 
Containing over 4,900 Engravings 01 Wood, Com- 
plete in two large vols ,strong!y bound 12 00 


Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, 
Contumiug &@ Ciear Mxposiuon cf their Sota 8, 
and Practice. By Andrew Ure, M.D.,¥. R.S, 
etc. New edition. LIilustrated With nearly 1,600 
Esgravings ou NM eEEE Two thick vols., $>; in 
sheep - - 6 00 


The Methanios Assistant; adapted for the 
use of Curpenters, Shipwrigots, Wheelwrights, 
Sawyers, Gaugers, Lumbermen, ete. ete. By D. M. 
Koapen, 12mo, Cl oth 1 00 


Engineers’ and Mechanics’ Companion. By. 
J. M. Scribner. lzmo. x 


Engineers,’ Contractors’ and Surveyors’ poise 
Luble Book, By J. M, Sciioner, lumo, 1 25 


Gillespie’s Land Surveying - - 2 50 
Gillespie’ 3 Manual of Road Making 1 50 
Gould’s House Conpenten 's and Builder’s Com- 
panion - - - 3 00 
Has field’s imercan Architect - 2 50 
Art of Stair Building. By .R. Perry - 2650 
Byrne’s Mechanic’s Pocket Manual - - 5U 
Home for All ; or, Gravel Walls. By O. 8. Fowler 87 
Painter’s Companion - * = - 75 
Dyer’s Companion - - - = 15 
Assaye:’s Guide - = 2 i 15 
Paper-Hanger’s Companion = a 15 
Colburn on the Locomotive Engine = = 15 
Complete Practical Distiller = -" 100 
Treatise on 2 Box of Instruments, ete. - - 1 00 
Practical Surveyor’s Guide - = = 75 
Molder and Founder’s Guide - - > 23s 
Miller and Millwrighv’s Assistant - - 1 00 
Chemist’s Assistant - - - 1 25 
Bross Founder’s Guide = - 15 
Mathematics for Practical Men 5 2 09 
Manufacture of Iron in all its variovs brane hes 5 09 
Handbook for the Artisen, Mechanic and Engineer 5 09 
Muller’s Physics and Meteorology - - 09 





These works wi!l be forwarded by mail or express on 
receipt ofprice., Please address all orders to 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Having made arrangements with 


the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
allthe States. These maps are recently pubiished, are 
corrected to the time of going to press. They show aly 
jhe Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully colored 
in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We wil 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 3144 
cents each, 


Maine North Carolina,  I'linois, 
Massachueetts and South Carolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Towa, 

New Hampshire, Alabama, Michigan (N_), 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan (S.), 
Connecticut, Mississippi, Mnnesota, 
New York, Lonisiana, Lake Superior, 
New Jersey, * Arkansas, N. Brunswick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee end Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentucky, Canada East, 
Maryland, Missouri, Canada West, 
Virginia, Ohio N. Y. City, &. 


Maps showing the townships, which are accurate, of 
the States of Ohio, Miesouri, Wisconsin Towa, Massachu- 
sette, Connecticut and Rhode Tsland, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will bes nt, prepaid 
for 75 cents each. 

We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form, Direct ali orders, postpaid, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
303 Broadway, New York, 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments, Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents, 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition, Lilustrated with 


twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Argument8 
and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good work for 
young Phrenologists, Price 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 


sexes; duration of nations, etc, Price 87 cents. 


In- 

cluding its application to the present and prospective 

condition of the United States, Lilustrated. $1.25 

Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others, Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30, 

Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. I}lustrated with 
engravings. By Rey. G.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents 

Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 

lied, Accompanied by a Chart, eaiieataie a concise 
lementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings, Thirty-sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader, Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 

Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. 

Phrenclogy and the Scriptures. By Rey. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles,and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 

Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 
merous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings Price 6 cents, 

Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 

y O. S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 

Symbolical Head and _ Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenologicat Organs, 25 cents. 

Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 


on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents. 


Works on Physiology. 
Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans, 30c. 
Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 


provement of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, with illustrations, Price 87 cents. 

Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics. Illustrated with Engravings. By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man, With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1. 

Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 


Pereira. Price $1 25. 
Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M D. 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 


considered. By Dr, Spurzheim, A work of great 
merit. Price only 20 cents. 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 


man. Illustrated. Paper, $2 cents, 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organiem, By Rev. J. B. Sax. 87 cents, 

Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, whe 
lived 154 years. Read this book. Price 30 cents, 


Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Muslin, $7 cents, 





Sent prepaid by return of FIRST MAIL, on re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address FowLrr AND WELLS, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 





Marrs’ NITROGENIZED SUPER-PHOS- 
PHATE of Lime.—This new Fertilizer will now 
be furnished at the same price as the Im- 
proved Super- phosphate of Lime, with increased quan- 
tities of Nitregenous matters, being much stronger 
than Peruvian Gnano, and for cold or very poor soils, it 
the best manure known. For [IMPROVED RESULTS 
it surpasses all others, and in LASTING POWER ex- 


cveds Guano, For sale in bags of 160ibs, each, at 24 
cts. per pound, 


Mch 3t 


FRED K. McCREADY. 
143 Fulton st., N.Y. 








A. Loncerr, 34 Cliff Street,corner | 


of Fulton, Agent for Sale of Peruvian and 
Ichaboe Guano, Improved Super-phosphate of Lime 
and Lone Dust. Dec, 6 
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DR. THOMAS FE. BOND. 


—— 


THE above excellent likeness is from an ambro- 
type taken by Brady. It shows a high and narrow 
head, which corresponds with the well known 
character of Dr. Bond. His most prominent 
Phrenological developments were Benevolence, 
Veneration, Approbativeness, Cautiousness, and 
Adhesiveness. He wasa Methodist in every sense, 
eminently devotional, sympathetic, orderly, and 
plain. Ideality, Sublimity, Constructiveness, and 
Tune, were small, or only moderately developed, 
His social feelings were strong and active in 
conjunction with his moral sentiments. Although 
he studied and practised medicine, he had not a 
scientific cast of mind, but was much better 
adapted to the ministry than to any other calling. 

While young and in his prime, he was an 
efficient exhorter, an earnest writer, in the direc- 
tion of his sympathies and ambition, but not 
mingling much with those outside of his own 
church, his views were contracted, and for the 
past ten or fifteen years, he had evidently gone 
into his dotage. The venerable Dr. Bond was 
appointed years ago to the editorship of a paper 
to represent the Methodist Church in the United 
States, but, of late, his conservatism and “ behind 
the age’’ ideas, created discord, and well nigh 
caused a division in the church. But this was 
not so much his fault, as it was his misfortune. 
His motives were doubtless good, but his views 
did not harmonize with those of his younger and 
more active colleagues, who, believing in the 
eternal principles of ProGRESSION, as well in its 
application to religion as to all other things, were 
not content either to stand still or to retrograde 
with him. 

We take the following highly complimentary 
notice from Les/lie’s Gazette : 


Dr. Bonn, Late Eprror or THe Curistran ADVOCATE 
AnD JouRNAL.—On Friday afternoon, the 14th of March, the 
fact was announced that Dr. Bond was no more. In the 
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year 1840, while residing in Baltimore, and filling the re- 
sponsible office of President of the Board of Health, he was 
most unexpectedly to himself offered the editorial charge 
of the Advocate and Journal. He accepted the responsible 
station and at once removed to this city. For eight years 
the Doctor enriched the columns of that widely circulated 
paper by his mental efforts, his rich and varied experience, 
and then declining a re-election to his position, he retired, 
respected and beloved by all who had become acquainted 
with him through the columns of his paper, or had the 
pleasure of personal intercourse. For four years he lived 
upon his old homestead in Maryland, one of the few farms 
remaining in the families of the original settlers, when he 
was again induced to take charge of the Advocate, which he 
continued to edit until the time of his death. 

Dr. Bond was born in Baltimore inthe month of February 
1782, and was descended from one of the earliest emigrants 
from England, who settled in that part of Maryland known 
as Hartford County. His grandfather was a Friend; his 
father, one of the first converts to Methodism in this 
country. He chose medicine as a profession, and while a 


student joined the Methodist church. After completing his 


studies he settled in Baltimore and almost immediately 
acquired a reputation, and consequently an excellent prac- 
tice. Before he was thirty years of age, however, his severe 
attention to professional duties prostrated his health, and he 
was obliged to abandon his practice, and retire into the 
country. During the remainder of his life (although he 
finally reached the ripe age of 74 years) he was the subject 
of frequent pneumonic attacks, which were sometimes of a 
threatening nature, 

Dr. Bond has been very properly alluded to as one of the 
many instances which our country affords of men who have 
risen to eminence and usefulness by the force of natural 
endowment and inflexible moral principle. Ofschool edu- 
cation he had exceedingly little. Few who have read his 
writings, which were models of clear, correct, strong Eng- 
lish, could have conjectured that the man who wrote them 
had enjoyed no other educational advantages than those to 
be found in acountry school, where reading, writing, and the 
elements of arithmetic comprise the whole curiculum of 
study. He never was taught even English Grammar. His 
thirst for knowledge and. extraordinary natural endow- 
ments more than compensated for the want of early edu- 
cation. , 

For the doctrines and institutions of the Methodist 
church he had the strongest possible love. From the time 
he became a member he was zealous and useful, and his intel- 
ligent zeal never abated through life. He was always ready 
to sacrifice his personal interests for the cause of the Church, 
and made his happiness dependent uponits welfare. Yethe 
was most liberal in his Christian views, and in all his writ- 
ings he studiously avoided controversy with the evangeli- 
cal denominations, which he considered as embodying the 
elements of Christianity. In his whole life, public and pri- 
vate, he was eminently conscientious and unselfish. His 
deportment to all who approached him was in the highest 
degree amiable. Kindness and charity, even to excess, were 
characteristics of him well known, and which will be long 
remembered by many. 

His funeral was numerously attended, not only by the 
clergy of the Methodist Episcopal church, but by many from 
other denominations, The remains were interred at Green- 
wood, where appropriate seryices were performed by the 
Rey. Dr. Bangs. 
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HOW CONVERTS TO PHRE- 
NOLOGY ARE MADE, 

A sHortT time since, a fine, intelligent-looking 
gentleman, whom I at once recognised as one 
that had recently presented himself for a phre- 
nological examination, came into the office and 
said he wished to have a little conversation with 
me, if I was at liberty. 

During hisconversation,he remarked that he had 
formerly felt some interest in the science of Phre- 
nology, and had procured a bust and books, in or- 
der to prosecute the study. But he had not pur- 
sued the subject far enough to have received any 
evidence of its truth; and, as he had been edu- 
cated to feel the superiority of his own profes- 
sion, (that of a clergyman,) he deemed it too 
trifling a matter to devote his time to a careful 
investigation of the subject. He remained, there- 
fore, a sceptic until one day he observed. a re- 
markable depression on the crown of his wife’s 
head. Placing his hand upon the spot, he at 
once perceived that the organs located in the me- 
dial line of the superior posterior portion of her 


head, were so greatly deficient, that he remarked 
to her immediately, “ if there was any truth in 
Phrenology, she must be obviously deficient in 
the faculty located in that place ;” and he im- 
mediately went for his bust, and found that Phre- 
nologists had there located the organs of Self- 
esteem and Firmness, which struck him instantly 
as a remarkable evidence of the correctness of 
their observations ; for she was so deficient in 
these faculties, as to be unable to undertake any- 
thing of importance upon her own responsibility, 
and was vascillating and uncertain in the execu- 
tion of her plans. 

This simple circumstance was the means of pro- 
ducing an interest in this science, and led to the 
desire of obtaining through it a more thorough 
knowledge of human nature, aud placing it 
among the most valuable sciences ever developed 
by man. He had called on me for the purpose 
of consulting me in regard to the best course to 
pursue to effect his object. isl Wig Oe 














STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 


We have received from our friend, William 
Wilson, the first of a series of articles upon the 
subject of “ The Study of Human Nature.” 
It is written in a pleasing style, and we regret 
that the mass of matter on hand prevents its pub- 
lication: it may appear inafuture Number. Mr. 
W. notices the consequences of devoting our lives 
to the study of “ the outward material world, with 
its infinitude of forms, conditions, and qualities,”’ 
to the neglect of the equally important and beau- 
tiful inward world of thoughts, feelingg and 


habits. 

“Tn all ages of the world, the concentrated la- 
bors of intellect have been chiefly expended upon 
the visible forms of matter ; while the more at- 
tenuated and refined,—that which approximates 
more nearly to mind, has, until within the last 
century, remained unrecognized in the great la- 
boratory of nature. It seemsa law of nature that 
mind, in expanding, rises from the grosser to the 
more refined—from the diminutive to the power- 
ful and grand. It first seeks the rudimental, af- 
terwards the higher and more complicated deve- 
lopments of physical nature. Mind, in its true 
developments, like the destiny of man, is ever 
onward and upward, first breaking through the 
rudimental to seek the glory and beauty of the 
life-expanding universe. In its career upon 
earth, it isa type of man’s destiny through all 


time.”’ 
—< 
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A PREMIUM WITH THE “JOURNALS.” 


For every Fifty Dollars sent us we will send One Hun- 
dred Journals, (either Phrenological or Water Cure,) one 
year. Two Hundred half a Year, and the worth of Ten 
DOLL ATE SOY Books published at this office. 

For ty-five Dollars, Fifty copies a year, or One 
Hundred copies half a year, and rrvz DoLLARS, in Books. 

For Ten Dollars, Twenty copies one year, or Forty copies 
half a year, and ONE DOLLAR in Books. 

The PostaGe is only srx cenTs A YEAR, when paid quar- 
terly, in advance, where received. 
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A*New Votume.—The commencement of the 
July Volume isnear at hand. We would invite our friends 
whose subscriptions, close with the next number, to make 
up a club of new subscribers from among their neighbors. 
In this way ten thousand new families may be blessed with 
the reforming influences of this Journal. We will print 
the man-elevating truths, and trust to our coworking friends 
in every neighborhood to find the readers. Now is the 
time to begin the good work. How many thousands will 
secure the premium. 


Tue Work entitled “Vital Electro-Dynamism,”’ 
an extract from which was translated for our April number, 
has not been, and probably will not be translated. The 
price of it in French, paper covers, prepaid, by mail, is $2. 


MeE.LoprAn.— We have on hand one of Mason 
<4 Hamlin’s best 41-2 octave Melodians, which will be sold 
cheap. 





Phrenology. 


“*When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon, T. J. Rusk. 











THEH LOVE OF YOUNG. 
(PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. ) 





Ir proof of the truth of Phrenology were 
wanting, we could proudly point to the organ of 
Philoprogenitiveness, and appeal to the con- 
sciousness of its deep and abiding power in 
nearly every reader, more especially those who 
mourn for their children loved and lost. The 
organ is situated in the centre of the back part 
of the head, about level with the top of the ears, 
and when large it gives length to the head from 
the opening of the ear backward, and imparts 
an elongated fulness to the back head. The fol- 
lowing engraving taken from life, of 2 woman 
devotedly attached to children and pets, and 
who, when she lost a child, like Rachel, ‘“re- 
fused to be comforted,’’? shows the organ very 
large. 








PHILOPROGENITIVENESS VERY LARGE, 


We have in our cabinet skulls of different size 
in all other respects except in the development 
of this organ, which show a difference of an inch 
and three quarters in length from the opening of 
the ears to the location of Philoprogenitiveness. 





The back head of one is short and perpendicular, 
that of another long and rounded to a kind of 
point, like the engraving above. 

The love of young may be called a pivotal or- 
gan, the location of which is easily found on the 
head, and the size of which is easily determined 
by the merest novice in Phrenology. The mani- 
festation of this faculty is so various, even among 
human mothers, and so widely different in its 
power in the known character of the different 
species of animals, that the truth or falsity of 
Phrenology may be determined by any sensible 
and candid mind, even though that mind may 
not be illuminated by the rich stores of ancient 
and modern learning. 





CHINESE HEAD. 


The Chinese, a timid and inoffensive people, have 
peaceably submitted for centuries to misrule, 
until it had become intolerable, and which any 
other nation would have long since hurled from 
their necks. This inoffensive people are less 
kind to their children than any other nation, 
savage or civilized, on the globe. It is a com- 
mon custom with the Chinese to treat their chil- 
dren with neglect, and often with cruelty. They 
often expose them to perish, because they do not 
wish the trouble of caring for them; and the 
eyes of female children are frequently put out by 
their parents with acids or sharp instruments. 
We have seen two of these unfortunate blind 
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girls who were rescued from starvation in China, 
and brought to this country by the missionary, 
Mr. Gutzlaff. Now, if to these facts of history, 
we add, that the Chinese head, in its uniform, 
national type, shows a flatness on the back ; that 
it is short and perpendicular in the region of 
Philoprogenitivess, and that the organ is really 
smaller than in any known nation—that this de- 
velopment corresponds ‘with their character in 
this respect, we might safely rest our cause. 

But this is not all. The Caribbean Indian, the 
lowest in morality and intelligence of all the 
American Indians, and equally distinguished for 
ferocity and cruelty of disposition and prodigious 
force of character, in all these respects almost 
directly the opposite of the amiable and intelli- 
gent Chinese, are, unlike the Chinese, very fond 
and tender of children. These man-eating, ra- 
pacious Caribs who rush upon their enemies with 
the deadly malignity of the tiger, inspired with 
the single desire to destroy and eat them, are 
more kind to their children than any other savage 
tribe ; will sacrifice personal ease and comfort 
for their protection, and become frantic with 
sorrow at their loss. This only redeeming trait 
in the Carib character is not the result of intelli- 
gence, morality or benevolence ; for he is alike 
sadly deficicnt in these emotions and faculties, 
and of the organs by which they are manifested. 





THE CARIB SKULL. 


In this engraving of a Carib skull, in our pos- 
session, will be seen very great length of head 
from the opening of the ear backward to the lo- 
cation of the organ, (at fig. 2,) while nearly 
every Chinese and North American Indian skull 
is an inch or more shorter than this at that point. 
We confidently ask the skeptic to reconcile his 
disbelief in Phrenology with this class of facts ; 
with the perfect correspondence between the 
broad, low head of the Carib, and his ferocious 
disposition ; his low, flat forehead, and the fact 
that he cannot trace any but the simplest links 
of causation, his excessively large Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and the fact that his tender regard for 
children overtops all his stupidity of intellect 
and rapacious cruelty, so as to give a noble il- 
lumination to one point of his character, and 
which redeems him from the utter abhorrence 
of mankind. 

The negro character is remarkable for great 
parental fondness ; and Africans, wherever found, 
make the best nurses in the world ; and however 
poor, they generally have about as many pet 
dogs as they have children. Everybody, who 
has observed, knows, that the negro head is 
equally remarkable for its great prominence in 
the back part, where Philoprogenitiveness and 
the other social organs are located. A glance, 
merely, at this cut of the negro, in contrast with 
the Chinese, will impress the reader with their 
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difference of development, and the importance 
of this organ in their character. 

The natural language of this organ too, is 
worthy of attention. Persons uniformly carry 
their heads in the direction of the largest and 
most active organs. The African generally car- 
ries the head thrown back towards this and the 
other social organs, as seen in the diagram, while 
those who are small in the social group and large 
in the intellectual region, carry their heads for- 
ward. Let any one notice a group of Africans 
any where, and they will find their heads set back, 
giving many the idea that pride was their ruling 
disposition. With this analysis of the faculty of 
parental love, the reader will have little diffi- 
culty in comprehending the spirit of the follow- 
ing beautiful stanzas, by Fanny Fates, in re- 
ply to the line by LonereLiow : 

“Not as a child shall we again behold her.” 


O, say not so! how shall I know my darling, 

If changed her form, and veil’d with shining hair ? 

Tf, since her flight, has grown my little starling, 
How shall I know her there? 

On memory’s page, by viewless fingers painted, 

I see the features of my angel-child; 

She passed away, ere sin her soul had tainted— 
Passed to the undefiled. 


O, say not so! for I would clasp her, even 

As when below she lay upon my breast: 

And dream of her as my fair bud in Heaven, , 
Amid the blossoms blest. 

My little one was like a folded lily, 

Sweeter than any on the azure wave ; 

But night came down, a starless night, and chilly ; 
Alas! we could not save! 


Yes, as a child, serene and noble poet, 
(O, Heaven were dark, were children wanting there!) 
Thope to clasp my bud as when I wore it ; 

A dimpled baby fair. 
Though years have flown, toward my blue-eyed daughter, 
My heart yearns oft’times with a mother’s love 
Its never-dying tendrils now enfold her,— 

Enfold my child above. 


E’en as a babe, my little blue-eyed daughter, 
Nestle and coo upon my heart again; 
Wait for thy mother by the river-water,-- 
It shall not bein vain! 
Wait as a child,—how shall I know my darling, 
If changed her form, and veil’d with shining hair ? 
If, since her flight, has grown my little starling, 
How shall I know her there? 


If there be one unselfish passion that is shared 
with the human race by the lower animals, yet 
which in man is elevated by the higher senti- 
ments to grasp at immortality for the fulfilment 
of its ultimate beatitude, that passion is a 
mother’s love. Not content with meeting a glo- 
rified and expanded spirit, it seeks to have, 


Hen as a babe, the little blue-eyed daughter, 
Nestle and coo upon her heart again, 
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A WORD TO 
CLERKS AND Mi.RCHANTS. 


No fact is more apparent than the general 
diminution of health and bodily energy among 
our merchants, clerks and book-keepers. Thisis 
owing partly, perhaps, to an improper mode of 
living, such as hastily eating a dinner and imme- 
diately devoting the entire mind and nervous 
energy to the prosecution of business; or, long 
continued mental effort without proper food ; de- 
privation of the proper amount of sleep; the 
habit of smoking, etc. ; but we apprehend that, 
the chief difficulty may be traced to a want of 
proper physical exercise. 


When a young man enters npon a mercantile — 


career he is occupied for a time as an errand boy, 
and is, of course, regarded as a kind of servant 
for the whole establishment, While this relation 
continues he has a ruddy face, a bounding pulse, 
vigorous digestion and unqualified health ; but 
as soon as he takes a higher position and another 
lad is initiated into his old situation, his pride 
and ambition lead him to look upon the one oc- 
cupying his former place as in college the So- 
phomore does upon the Freshman, and he conse- 
quently takes special pains to avoid all drudgery 
and to keep his eye in that direction which will 
lead him to a set of books, or to an equally ac- 
tive and exclusive exercise of his mental powers 
asasalesman. His chief study is to work with 
the brain and not with the hands; to become a 
gentleman, and not adrudge. The consequence 
of a disuse of the muscles and the avoidance of 
that energetic effort which induces copious breath- 
ing, a free circulation of the blood, and good di- 
gestion, is a prostration of the youthful health 
and vigor of the body. The cheek becomes pale 
and thin; the eyes seem large and glaring; the 
hands, instead of being warm and plump and 
smooth, become cold, -blue and bony ; the mus- 
cles become weak, the lungs small, and the chest 
flat. The waist and abdomen shrink away, es- 
pecially under the pressure of modern panta- 
loons, the pulse becomes feeble, and general 
weakness of the entire system supervenes ; and 
who will wonder if he feels a strong disinclina- 
tion for any active, laborious effort? The brain 
and nervous system, of course, become excited, 
and he expends through them nearly all the vital 
energy which, in its present condition, his body 
is able to manufacture. Theresult is, he becomes 
prematurely old, and breaks down ; and mer- 
cantile profession is blamed for the ruin that is 
wrought. Now salesmen, and book-keepers, es- 
pecially, should understand at the start that if 
they would maintain their health in following a 
pursuit requiring so little of physical energy, 
they must establish some system of daily physi- 
cal exercise, for it is a law of nature that that 
which is not employed will become weak. The 
tree, even, that stands in the forest and is shel- 
tered from the fury of the blast, grows slim, 
loose-grained and soft, and has but few roots; 

while the oak that stands alone on the hill-top 

and must resist every storm, from whatever quar- 

ter, becomes solid in its texture, stout in trunk 

and abundant in root, lifting aloft its sturdy arms 

and bidding defiance to every gale. 
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Let clerks repudiate this false pride which 
lifts them above the work of the porter and 
packer, and take a turn at nailing up and rolling 
boxes, and pulling at the windlass, and they will 
find themselves improved in health and manli- 
ness; or, let them supply themselves with dumb- 
bells and use them morning and night, or have 
a pair also in the counting-room which they can 
use for five minutes at a time when the head be- 
comes hot, the brain feverish, and every nerve 
seems to be on fire; and in three months time 
many of them would gain ten or fifteen pounds 
in weight and fifty per cent. in real vigor and 
health, and be able to do even more business than 
before, and that with less of mental and nervous 
friction. Hundreds of merchants in our large 
cities who have risen from poverty to a position 
through unwearied and nerve-shattering effort, 
are obliged, on account of dyspepsia, nervous 
prostration, a rush of blood to the brain, palpi- 
tation of the heart, or some kindred derange- 
ment, to retire from business at thirty or thirty- 
five, and spend the remainder of their lives as 
groaning invalids, or go to early graves with 
their great destiny of life unfulfilled. They 
started to acquire position. This they have 
done ;—to obtain wealth, this they have com- 
menced to do, but have failed to achieve it. They 
expected to retire, but not with a broken consti- 
tution and a slender fortune ; but with robust 
health, and rosy cheeks, without a wrinkle or 
gray hair. This they might have done had they 
understood the laws of health and not been too 
proud or too intensely occupied to have obeyed 
them. 

But in using dumb bells we would caution those 
who are young, slender, and in their growing sea- 
son, not to use those which are too heavy. Many 
suppose that the object in using them is to show 
how much weight they can lift, and how heavy 
ones they can wield. In the first place, those 
who need them most are not ina condition to use 
those that are very heavy; nor, after a trial or 
two, would they feel inclined to make the neces- 
sary exertion ; besides, it would tend to fatigue 
and exhaust, rather than to give them strength. 
Who would put a colt before a heavily loaded 
dray if he wished to promote his growth and 
strength? still he should have exercise, and as 
much of labor as his constitution will bear. This 
he could obtain attached to a light vehicle, and 
make up the sum of his effort in a more rapid 
motion. A young man eighteen years of age 
and weighing perhaps a hundred and thirty 
pounds, and who is weak for a want of exercise, 
should never begin by using dumb bells weighing 
over ten pounds to the pair. If these feel too 
light for him, let him increase the speed of his 
motions. 

Many young men have been induced to try this 
experiment of domestic gymnastics, and have, 
to use their own words, “ become new men” in a 
very few months. 

We have advocated this doctrine of exercise 
in the ParenoLoercat Journal for years, and also 
have applied it in personal advice to those who 
have come to us for examination. Some who 
were very slender and who, therefore, stood most 
in need of exercise to give them strength and 
health, could find in the market no dumb bells 
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i ght enough for their use, and in order to accom- 
modate such, and also ladies and children, we 
have procured from drawings of our own, pat- 
terns of various sizes, from those adapted to lit- 
tle girls six years old to those heavy enough for 
full grown men, and obtained castings from them, 
which we dispose of to those who need them at 
the nominal price of cast iron. In our Philadel- 
phia office we sold more than two hundred pairs 
the first six months they were introduced. Many 
pairs went into female Seminaries and private 
schools and families. They may also be obtained 
at our New York office. 

Something surely need be done to arrest the 
decay and premature death of our most enter- 
prising young merchants, who are by nature 
qualified to become ornaments in society and of 
the highest importance to the mercantile world. 

We would not recommend the public gymna- 
sium as the only, or chief, means of acquiring 
physical development; because it is expensive 
and not always at hand, and requires going 
abroad, and set times for its attendance; but 
dumb-bells can be used at one’s own room or in 


_ the store: and that, too, a dozen times in the 


day, in leisure moments; or when a throbbing 
brow indicates that the brain is being overtasked 
and that the blood should be withdrawn to the 
extremities by means of a little vigorous bodily 
exertion. 
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WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In 1844 Arthur Ladbroke Wigan, a celebrated 
physician of England, published a work with the 
following title: ‘ Anew View of Insanity: The 
Quality of the Mind proved by the Structure, 
Functions and Diseases of the Brain, and by the 
Phenomena of Mental Derangement,” &c., &c. 

In this work Dr. Wigan presents an entirely 
new theory of mental phenomena, applies the 
same to the exposition of the phenomena of hal- 
lucinations, delusion and insanity, and in passing, 
attacks phrenology with zeal, vigor and apparent 
frankness. In this and the following articles I 
shall endeavor, ist. To present a clear exposi- 
tion of Dr. Wigan’s theory of the Quality of the 
Mind; 2nd. To reconcile the same and its de- 
ductions with the established principles of phre- 
nology; and, 3rd. To apply the principles in- 
volved in both the theory and the science to an 
exposition of the causes, the nature and the hy- 
gienic treatment of delusions, hallucinations and 
insanity. 

In order that I may the more perfectly accom- 
plish my task, I shall present a short, compre- 
hensive and intelligible account of the anatomy 
(structure) and physiology (function) of the brain 
and of so much of the nervous system as is neces- 
sary for the perfect understanding of the subject 
in consideration. 

General View of the Structure of the Brain, 

On removing the scalp and skull we expose 
the brain invested in its protecting membranes. 
These membranes are three in number, the outer 
more dense and strong than the others named the 
dura mater, the middle a delicate tissue named 
the arachnoid and the third, which dips into all 
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the folds of the cerebum, entitled the pia mater. 
On removing these membranes we find the brain 
of a beautiful pink and white color, about the 
consistence of new cheese, divided by a fold of 
the dura mater, called the falz, into two equal 
parts or hemispheres. Each hemisphere presents 
a number of slightly convex elevations constitu- 





External surface of the CerrErum exposed by removing the skull- 
cap or CALVARIUM. AA The scalp turned down. BB Cut edges of 
the skull bones, © DURA MATER raised to expose the convolutionr, 
p the fissure occupied by the Faux, which last is reprsented by the 
dark shaded portion under oc. 


ting the convolutions, which are separated from 
each other by fissures of various depths into 
which, as before observed, the pia mater, or in- 
ner covering of the brain, extends. 


These convolutions vary in size and depth in 
different brains and differ in shape and arrange- 
ment in the two hemispheres of the same brain, 
seldom, except in the case of idiots, presenting 
that uniformity of structure and appearance 
which characterizes the other double organs of 
the body. On inverting the brain we find it pre- 
senting a greater complexity of structure, but 
still preserving the same great division into 
hemispheres, and the hemispheres presenting the 
same subdivision into convolutions. The conyo- 
lutions upon the base of the brain differ from 
those upon the superior surface in that they are 
larger, more distinct, separated by deeper fissures 
and covered in a great degree by the Cerebellum 
and the base of the spinal cord. By a reference 
to Fig. 2, it will be seen that the brain is divided 
into three great subdivisions or lobes, named from 
their position, the Anterior, Middle and Posterior 
lobes of the brain. The anterior lobe of the brain 
lies upon the orbital plate of the skull, and ex- 
tends from the front backward to a point half or 
three quarters of an inch in front of the ear on 
the living head. The middle lobe extends from 
this point to the back of the mastoid process of 
the skull, which is situated below the organ of 
Combativeness as located by phrenologists. The 
posterior lobe occupies the remaining or poste- 
rior portion of the brain, and in the figure pre- 
sented, lies entirely upon the cerebellum or little 
brain. These three lobes are separated from each 
other by a deep fissure, the middle lobe, in the 
natural position of the head, being more depend- 
ent and having a greater development than either 
the anterior or posterior lobes. Aside from the 
great division into halves or hemispheres and the 
subdivision of each hemisphere into lobes, there 
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isno structural division of the cerebrum which 
would attract attention or indicate a diversity of 
function. 





Base of the Brain. 


The parts before the dotted line EE are aNTERIOR LOBES: between 
EE and FF, the MIDDLE LoBEs, and those behind FF the posTERIOR 
LoBEs. Aline drawn between the points OO marks the division into 
HEMISPHERES, AA the CEREBELLUM or little brain, C the MEDULLA 
OBLONGATA or oblong portion of the sPINAL MARROW. D the Pons 
VAROLII, assisting the CORPUS CALLOSUM to bind the two hemi- 
apheres together. The PONS VAROLII and MEDULLA OBLONGATA 
are only different names for different portions of the spinal marrow. 
The convolutions of the surface of the Cerebellum differ widely in 
character and arrangement from the Cerebrum, as shown in the cut. 


On making a horizontal section of the brain on 
a level with two points an inch above the open- 
ing of the ears we discover, Ist, the depth of the 
convolutions, 2nd, the difference between the sur- 
face and the centre of the brain, and 3d, the bond 
of union between the two latteral halves of the 
brain. 
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Section of the Brain, showing the convolutions, the proportions 
existing between the vesicular and medullary portions and the 
corpus callosum of the brain. 

11 The anterior lobes of the brain. 22 The posterior lobes. 33 
The longitudinal fissures for the reception of the falx cerebri, 44 
The roof of the lateral ventricals, 55 The genu of the corpus cal- 
losum. 6 Its body on which the ling transverse are seen. 77 The 
splenium corporis callosi, 8 Theraphe, 99 The covered bands of 
Reil. 


By areference to this plate we observe the 
same peculiarities presented by the surface of the 
hemispheres in contact as by the external sur- 
faces—deep and numerous convolutions some- 
what flattened by contact with the falx, which 
separates the hemispheres from each other, and 
the same relative proportions between the sur- 
face and the centre of the organ. The shaded 
portion of the figure is intended to represent the 
surface or vesicular neurine, the white and spot- 
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ted portion the internal or medullary neurine, 
while the bond of connection between the hemi- 
spheres is represented by the dark and striated 
portion called the corpus callosum, or hardened 
body, from the fact that it is more dense in text- 
ure than the remaining portions’ of the cerebrum. 
This corpus callosum is continued downward to- 
wards the base of the brain, and unites with, and 
resolves itself into, the spinal cord whose pro- 
longation passes through the vertebre of the spi- 
nal column and distributes its branches to the 
trunk and limbs. 

Thus much for the structure: now for 
A General View of the Functions of the. Brain. 

1. The hemispheres are the organs of thought, 
and may be cut down to the corpus callosum and 
removed without destroying life. The animal 
continues to live if the food is forced into its stom- 
ach, but no longer has a mind. It simply vege- 
tates. Though the centre of all feeling, it is it- 
self devoid of feeling. An injury inflicted upon 
the body or limbs is immediately recognized by 
the brain, but an injury inflicted upon itself is 


unperceived and results in mental disturbance. 


notin physical pain. 

2. The convolutions it will be observed by a ref- 
erence to figure 3, are formed in every instance 
by a duplicature of the surface or vesicular neu- 
rine, and the object of this duplicature or folding 
is unquestionably to increase the surface and 
amount of vesicular neurine within a given space. 
This leads us us to consider the functions of 


3. The Vesicular Neurine, which is the gene- 
eration of power. This power is the result of 
thought. The brain being the organ of thought 
and being also very complex in its structure, must 
of necessity perform a variety of functions pro- 
portioned to its complexity. We therefore find 
upon examination that that portion of the brain 
more immediately concerned in the manifestation 
of thought is the surface or vesicular neurine, 
which is increased in amount and in power by its 
repeated convolutions, Were it possible to pare 
off this cortical from the medullary portion of 
the brain, the manifestation of thought would be 
suspended, from the fact that its material organ 
would have been removed by the knife. From 
this fact, a phrenologist or physiologist could, 
py a mere inspection of the cerebrum of a man, 
predicate with great accuracy the strength and 
activity of mind, which had in life characterised 
him. He could also predicate with equal cer- 
tainty which were and which were not the domi- 
nant faculties of the mind from the number and 
depth of the convultions of the brain and of the 
various portions of the same. Another fact wor- 
thy of remark in this connection is this: The 
convolutions of the anterior portions of the brain, 
through and by which the intellectual faculties 
manifest themselves, are many in number and of 
great comparative depth, thus evidencing an ar- 
rangement calculated to insure an increase of in- 
tensity and power. The lateral, posterior and in- 
ferior portions, devoted to the selfish sentiments 
and propensities, are marked by fewer convolu- 
tions and of less proportionate depth. The rea- 
son of this is obvious: The portions of the brain 
devoted to the selfish sentiments and animal pro- 
pensities are three, four or five times greater in 
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surface than that portion devoted to the intellec- 
tual faculties: now were these regions of the 
brain as numerously and as deeply convoluted, 
the result would be unfortunate in the extreme. 
Intellect would be subverted entirely to the pas- 
sions, and these latter, by their power and inten- 
sity, would, unless restrained by predominating 
moral sentiments and by christian culture, sub- 
vert the whole mind to the furtherance of their 
ends. 

The Medullary Neurine is the conductor of 
the power generated by the cortical portion of 
the brain. Thus, my hand is in contact with a 
coal of fire. The sensation of pain is transmitted 
through the nerves of my hand and arm to the 
corpus callosum, through the corpus callosum to 
the brain where immediate action is taken on the 
report, thought is excited through and by the 
vesicular neurine, this thought gives rise to ac- 
tion which is transmitted by the medullary neu- 
rine through 


5. The Corpus Callosum into the spinal cord, 
through the spinal chord to the nerves distribu- 
ted to my arm and hand,and the result is 
I remove my hand from the offending coal. 
This whole chain of phenomena takes place in 
an inconceivably short term of time and every 
link in the chain is as capable of absolute de- 
monstration as the simplest problem in mathe- 
matics. It is worthy of remark that the corpus 
callosum is simply by a bond of mechanical, not 
of functional, union. No fibres pass from one 
hemisphere, through the corpus callosum, into 
the other. They simply pass from both hemi- 
spheres downward into the spinal cord. This 
fact will be again referred to in another connec- 
tion. 





. 
The following then may be given as the summa- 


ry of the phrenology and physiology of the brain : 

The Vesicular Neurine, of which the en- 
tire surface of the brain is composed, is the source 
of power: this vesicular neurine is increased in 
amount and surface by being folded into convolu- 
tions: hence these convolutions increase the 
amount and intensity of this power. The medul- 
lary neurine, which constitutes the central, pearly 
portion of the brain, is the conductor of this pow- 
er. Each phrenological organ may be regarded 
as a cone, whose base, lying at the surface, is 
composed of the vesicular neurine ; hence the 
greater this base and the deeper its convolutions, 
the greater the power and intensity of the organ. 
The apices of these cones, formed of the medul- 
lary neurine, centre in the corpora striata which 
terminates in the corpuscollosum. The activity 
of the mind results in thought ; thought results 
in volition; volition, traversing the medullary as 
neurine, the corpora striata, the corpus callosus, 
the spinal cord and the nerve of volition, finds its 
ultimate in action and locomotion. 

Thus much for the anatomy and physiology of 
the brain: now for a statement of the Dual The- 
ory of the Mind as proposed and expounded by 
Wigan. 

This theory is based upon three propositions * 
which are susceptible of incontrovertible proof. 

First. Each cerebrum is a distinct and perfect 
whole as an organ of thought. 

Second. A separate and distinct process of 
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<a or ratiocination may be carried on in 
each cerebrum simultaneously. 

Third. Each cerebrum is capable of a distinct 
and separate volition and these are very often 
opposing volitions. 

PROPOSITION FIRST. 

Each cerebrum is a distinct and perfect whole 
as an organ of thought. 

Each hemisphere of the brain Wigan regards 
as a distinct brain, complete in itself, capable of 
the perfect and complete manifestation of all 
the powers and faculties of the mind, and con- 
nected mechanically not functionally with its fel- 
low of the opposite side by the corpus callosum. 

We have two eyes uniting in the performance 
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of one function and joined together by a struc- 
tural and functional commissure, and yet we do 
not speak of one eye as one globe of the eye, one 
lobe of an organ requiring two to constiture one 
whole. Though we have two eyes we do not in 
health see two objects when one is presented, be- 
cause the two separate organs unite perfectly in 
the performance of one function. We have two 
ears with no functional commissure to connect 
them, yet when a bell is struck we hear but one 
sound since the two organs unite perfectly in the 
performance of one function, nor do we speak of 
one ear as one half of an organ requiring a coun- 
terpart to constitute one perfect and complete 
organ. 

Now the entire encephalic mass is perfect in 
its union of several organs for the production of 
one result. Hach brain (hemisphere) is perfect 
in itself, having all the parts, all the relations 
between the parts and all the connections with 
and separations from its fellow brain to isolate it 
completely and perfectly from ‘that fellow of the 
opposite side, and to render it a complete whole 
in itself, at the same time that it is so constructed 
as to unite with its fellow in the entertainment 
of the same thought, the furtherance of the same 
volitions, and the production of the same acis. 
As in health we do not hear two sounds when one 
bell is struck, nor see two objects when but one 
is presented, though two ears unite in recognizing 
the sound and two eyes unite in perceiving the 
object, so in health we are conscious of but one 
thought and of one volition though two brains 
are implicated in the entertainment of the 
thought and implicated in the exercise of the vo- 
lition. In disease, however, the case is different. 
The ear hears a confusion of sounds instead of 
one harmonious sound, the eye sees a confusion 
of objects instead of one harmonious object, and 
the patient is harrassed by dowdle or confused 
consciousness, by two opposite volitions, by two 

antagonistic trains of thought and is guilty of 
absurd and contradictory acts alternating with 
rational and congruous acts, until the disease has 
entirely destroyed the integrity of one brain, or 
submerged the two in a common calamity. 

We will continue the subject in our next. 


OO ooo 
Epvcation begins when the first impression is 
made upon the consciousness and memory. The 
candle looks inviting to the child, until by thrust- 
ing his finger into it he becomes educated as to its 
: quality. The lesson he never forgets, and requires 
no second experiment to impress the first. Edu- 


more in the spirit world to be learned. 





cation will be finished when there is nothing. 
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HMPEROR FAUSTIN I. 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

We have in this portrait the indications of 
great constitutional power and endurance. The 
head appears to be large, which, in connection 
with such strength and health of body, should 
give him more than an average amount of vigor 
of mind and strength of character. His head is 
broad for an African, hence his selfish feelings 
are more strongly marked than is usual for one 
of hisrace. He is largely developed in the or- 
gans of Cautiousness and Secretiveness, and is 
therefore very wary, suspicious and watchful ; 
and these tendencies in conjunction with very 
large Firmness, Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
and Approbativeness, would induce him to take 
very strong measures to rise, and maintain him- 
self in an elevated position. That he is inordi- 
nately vain and ambitious there can be no doubt. 
The religious and moral organs appear to be well 
developed, and we judge that his vices are not 
of a base and mean character, and that they are 
the result of peculiar circumstances rather than 
inherent. If he had an hereditary crown and a 
people to govern who had an average share of 
civilization, and who also recognized in him their 
legal sovereign, we doubt not his reign would be 
distinguished by justice, liberality, anda compre- 
hensive and progressive policy. His reasoning 
organs are largely developed, hencejhe is capable 
of taking large views of the present and future, 
and of laying comprehensive plans and of carry- 
rying them out successfully. The very fact that 
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Napoleon’s character and career inspired his cour- 
age, awakened his intellect and fired his ambi- 
tion to emulate his example, and that he did rise 
from the post of boot-black to that of General 
and Emperor, bespeak for him talents of no mean 
order. The London Illustrated News, from 
which we copy a sketch of the Emperor’s career, 
affects to sneer at the sooty monarch, but seems 
to forget that Louis Napoleon, the courted and 
flattered ally of its government, obtained his 
throne by means as indirect, and (considering 
the circumstances) with no greater exhibition of 
talent than those evinced by Faustin. Both tried 
to copy the greatest geniusof modern times, and 
both have succeeded in rising to imperial honors ; 
and for aught we can see, the Emperor of Hayti, 
who took the lead of Louis Napoleon, stands as 
fair a chance of maintaining his throne and crown 
as the Emperor of France. The history of Hayti, 
including its settlement and the character of its 
people, will throw light upon the character of 
its Emperor, and, we think, palliates, if it does 
not excuse, some portions of his conduct. Toas- 
sume imperial honors and responsibilities by a 
coup d’etat, requires boldness, self-possession 
and talent, and often seems to demand such 
strong and perhaps tyrannical measures as mar 
the reputation of him who, like the Napoleons and 
Faustin, arrogates to himself the right to rise, 
from obscurity, against the jealousy and opposi- 
tion of others, to a throne. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

The political history of St. Domingo, or Hayti, 
where his coal-black and Imperial Majesty Em- 
peror Faustin I. reigns, isa curious chapter in the 
world’s history. Discovered in the fifteenth cen- 
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tury, by Columbus, St. Domingo is one of the 
largest and most fertile of the West India Islands. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
island of St. Christopher was taken possession 
of by a mixed colony of French and English ; 
but, having excited the jealousy of the Span- 
iards, they were driven from it. They turned 
pirates or buccaneers, as they were called, and 
at last succeeded in making good a footing in 
St. Domingo itself. By the treaty of Ryswick 
that part of the island on which they had estab- 
lished themselves was ceded to the King of 
France, who acknowledged them as his subjects, 
and gave them his protection. In 1722 the col- 
ony was in a very prosperous condition, and con- 
tinued so till 1789, when the great French Revo- 
lution broke out. The population of St. Domingo 
was divided into three classes—the whites, the 
people of color, and the slaves. All the power 
and influence were concentrated in the whites, 
who disdained any intercourse with the people 
of colour. The black slaves ranked still lower, 
experiencing great cruelty from the other two 
classes. When the French national Convention 
passed the memorable decree that all men were 
born equal, and entitled, therefore, to an equality 
of civil privileges, it became the signal for revo- 
lution in the island. While the whites and peo- 
ple of color were at war, the black population 
suddenly rose in a body and emulated the Vépres 
Siciliennes by putting to death all the whites 
who came in their way, without distinction of 
age or sex. Lamartine’s hero, Toussaint-Louver- 
ture, who assumed the command of the insur- 
gents in 1794, was recognised by the French Di- 
rectory. In May, 1801, Toussaint promulgated 
a constitution and declared the independence of 
the island. In December of that year a French 
expedition, under General Leclerc, arrived with 
the intention of subduing the blacks. Toussaint 
was made prisoner. The French were, however, 
compelled to evacuate the island in 1803. Tous- 
saint was taken a captive to France, where he 
died. A ferocious black, named Dessalines, now 
assumed the reins of the Government. His atro- 
cities were such that he fell under the dagger of 
the assassin like many of the leaders of the Revo- 
lution in France. He assumed the title of Em- 
peror, as Jaques I., on the 8th October, 1804. He 
was assassinated on the 17th October, 1806. 

The island now split into two factions—a negro 
kingdom in the north, governed by a black, called 
Christophe, who styled himself King Henry I. ; 
and a mulatto republic, with Pethion for presi- 
dent, in the south. Pethion died in 1818. On 
the death of Christophe (18:0) the two parts 
were united into a free state, under the presi- 
dency of a mulatto of the name of Boyer, who 
was appointed Rezent for life. On the 17th 
April, 1825, France recognised the independence 
of the Haytian Republic. Boyer had raised a 
faction against Christophe, who, seeing his case 
was hopeless, fell upon his sword, like Brutus 
after Philippi. The eastern portion of the island 
still remained under Spain. Boyer invaded it, 
and obtained possession of the entire island. He 
reigned till 1843. He was then overthrown, and 
driven from the island, by a revolution headed 
by Riviére, who succeeded him as President. 
After about four months the Spanish part of the 
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island revolted; he marched with an army to 
reduce it to subjection ; and, while on this expe- 
dition, the other parts of the island revolted 
against him, and he was compelled to escape to 
Jamaica. A succession of Presidents followed, 
of short duration ; and, on the Ist of March, 
1846, we find Soulouque, the present Emperor, 
elected President. 

Previously to his election as President Sou- 
louque (the presemt Emperor Faustin) was un- 
known to fame. His rise was gradual through 
the army. His first military service consisted, 
in fact, in cleaning the boots of one of the illus- 
trious black Generals. Being of an enterprising 
and energetic turn of mind, he relinquished the 
shoe-brush for the sword, and, being a man of un- 
doubted courage, soon obtained the rank of Cap- 
tain, subsequently that of General. As already 
stated, in 1846 he was elected President. 

Soulouque’s ambition was now aroused, and he 
resolved in his heart to emulate the achievements 
of Napoleon I. He studied that great man’s 
career, and took him as a model. He resolved 
to have his 18th Brumaire! For three years he 
brooded over his plans, and finally carried them 
out in 1849. 

In April of that year an alleged plot to assas- 
sinate the President was the excuse for arresting 
all those persons he thought likely to oppose his 
views. Of these he beheaded a great many, and 
numbers fled. 

On the 20th Augusta petition to request him 
to accept the imperial crown was got up at Port- 
au-Prince, his capital. No one knew where it 
originated. However, deaths, flights, and banish- 
ments had been so numerous of late that no one 
knew what was to come next. Three hundred 
and fifty-four citizens signed the petition. One 
of the Generals, hearing of it, calied upon the 
President to question him upon the subject. He 
feigned surprise, but said that he could not re- 
fuse accepting what the popular will conferred 
uponhim. A second petition was now circulated, 
signed by forty-nine Generals ; a third followed, 
signed by all the Colonels. These petitions were 
presented to the Chambers on the 24th: it came 
upon them likeaclap of thunder. After delibe- 
rating upon the matter the petitions were unani- 
mously adopted. On the next morning it was 
referred to the Senate. Meantime a crown and 
Imperial insignia had been procured and placed 
on the table in the Senate house. Upon their 
assembling Soulouque entered, modestly accept- 
ing the dignity which he said was “ thrust upon 
him,” complacently allowed them to place the 
crown on his head, and he was saluted as Em- 
peror! The cannons which he had placed at all 
commanding points of the city now boomed 


forth, and the bells rang merry peals in his’ 


honor. (How much like the history of Louis 
Napoleon.) 

Let us now describe his Majesty :—The Em- 
peror Soulouque is a thorough “ coal black,”’ but 
his nose and lips are more European than his 
color might lead toexpect. From the forehead 
to the top of his head he is completely bald. He 
is between fifty and sixty years of age ; of large 
form, and very erect ; isnearly six feet in height ; 
well proportioned, though latterly inclined to 
corpulency. He is, like his brother Emperor of 
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France, a most perfect horseman, and generally 
excites the admiration of strangers by the grace 
and ease with which he manages his grey charger. 
He rides out usually in a full uniform of a very 
rich description, the entire front of his coat and 
other parts of his dress being overlaid with heavy 
gold lace. He is usually surrounded by a well- 
mounted staff of Generals. He is regarded as a 
man of considerable cunning, but moderate abili- 
ties, and of undoubted bravery. 

The first act of the new Emperor was to create 
a nobility. Under the most absurd titles, Dukes, 
Marquises, Counts, and Barons were created, 
dozens at a time. 

Soulouque, determined to follow in the steps 
of the great Napoleon, now resolved upon a 
solemn coronation. Having carefully studied all 
the details of the coronation of Napoleon I. and 
Marie Louise, he ordered at Paris an Imperial 
crown, the ring, globle, and sceptre, the sword, 
and the velvet robes covered with golden bees. 
All that he now wanted wasa bishop. He charged ' 
his delegate, a certain M. Villaveleaix, to offer 
terms to the Pope. A black missionary, of the 
name of Cessens, soon supplanted Villaveleaix. 
He had really been ordained ; but his antece- 
dents were such that, instead of being admitted 
to a friendly audience, he received a reprimand 
from the Holy See. Nothing daunted, he pro- 
ceeded to Port-au-Prince, where Soulouque gave 
him the title of Vicar General. 

On the 4th April, 1851, new uniforms were dis- 
tributed to the troops. On the following Sun- 
day the ceremony of blessing and distributing 
the Imperial eagles took place. On the 17th 
April, at sunset, 101 guns announced the com- 
mencement of festivities—illuminations for seven 
days and nights in honour of the coronation. 

On the auspicious morning of the 18th, as 
early as 3.4. M., the Imperial Guard and military 
deputations occupied the so-called Champ de 
Mars. A temporary church of wood had been 
erected, all the carpenters of the kingdom hav- 
ing been called into requisition for the purpose. 
The different Consuls, officers of the French 
steamer Le Crocodile, and all the notabilities of 
the place, assembled in this church ; and at nine 
o’clock, amidst the roar of cannon and military 
music, Soulouque and his Empress Adelina left 
the Imperial palace. 

First came the Chevalier Dufont, King-at-Arms, 
followed by twenty-four Heralds of Arms, march- 
ing six abreast, in crimson velvet and gold 
dresses. Then followed Dukes, Counts, and 
Barons, in gay attire. Soulouque had created 59 
Dukes, 100 Counts, 336 Barons, and 349 Knights. 
After them came the Imperial Ministers. The 
Emperor’s brother, Prince de Port-de-Paix, came 
next, then came twelve platoons of troops, then 
six Imperial Aides-de-Camp, then the Imperial _ 
carriage, containing his Majesty the Emperor, 
his august spouse Adelina, and the young Prin- 
cess Olive. This magnificent equipage was 
drawn by eight horses, and followed by eighteen 
pages in the Imperial livery. Carriages con- 
taining the nephews and nieces of their Majesties, 
each drawn by six horses, followed, Detachments 
of cavalry brought up the rear. We shall not 
attempt to describe the ceremony. Imitating his 
great prototype, Faustin took with his own hands 
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the crown from the altar, crowned himself, and 
then crowned his fair—we mean his black— 
Adelina. y 

“Long live the Emperor!” “Long live the 
Empress! ’? now resounded on all sides, and this 
solemn farce was concluded. The black mission- 
ary, in a stentorian voice, gave the signal by 
shouting out, ‘‘ Vivat Imperator in eternum!” 

All the Powers of Europe, great and small, 
have Consuls or Consular agents accredited to 
his black Majesty—who, if laughed at and ridi- 
culed in Europe, is nevertheless a great man in 
his own island. He has no male issue ; and his 
death will be the signal for a new revolution.” 





SHAKSPEARE AND SCOTT. 


Ir were hardly correct to say that our present in- 
tention is the drawing of a parallel between two 
lives which had, in their essential character, in 
their course, and in the productions to which they 
respectively gave birth, so few points of paral- 
lelism as had those of William Shakspeare and 
Sir Walter Scott. We shall aim to draw a plain 
and truthful comparison between them; and 
shall in so doing discover some points of resem- 
blance, and many of contrast. Our aim will be 
chiefly to bring out the phrenological differences 
existing between their characters as men and as 
writers. 

We had almost said that a man’s phrenology 
is the first link in a chain of which the last is his 
history. We fear the statement would be not 
quite correct. A man’s history is the last linkin 
a chain of which the first is himse/f—himself as 
the indwelling entity that evolves and organi- 
zes both body and brain, both character and life. 
Consequently, his phrenology, that is, the de- 
velopments of the brain and cranium that show 
the type of himself, is, we may say, the third 
link in the mysterious chain of sequences that 
make the man; and his history the fifth, or the 
last this side of the line of eternal consequences, 
as witnessed in the growth of the race and the 
final evolution of the individual mind. 

To express the thought in another way, a man’s 
phrenology is the manifestation of himself in 
FORM, as his biography is the manifestation of him- 
self in PRODUCTIVE EFFECT. Thus the two have 
one and the same antecedent, the spiritual, in- 
tangible, inner personality ; and, unless under 
modifying circumstances of peculiar stringency, 
the two manifestations go hand in hand, and are 
found in agreement. This being so, when the 
history of a man’s life is not known, the skilled 
phrenologist may still draw safe conclusions, @ 
priori, from his cerebral developments, telling 
him what, under such or such conditions, his his- 
tory will prove to be; and guided by the same 
principle the analyst of character, looking upon 
the works and biography of one long in his grave, 
may correctly judge, @ posteriori, of the phre- 
nology of him whose mental activities they ex- 
press. 

The establishment of this principle is neces- 
sary in order to show the rationality of an at- 
tempt to delineate the phrenology of one like 
Shakspeare, who died long before the time of 
Gall, and in speaking of whom the lamentable 
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fact must be recorded, that he left behind him 
not a single portrait or bust known to give an 
accurate and faithful representation of his fea- 
tures, much less of his head. Having lost the 
Shaksperean head, we are left to seek its form in 
the products of the activity of his mind; and 
comparing our conclusions thus obtained with 
the most reliable existing mementoes of the great 
dramatist, we find them in the main to harmonize. 

It will be seen that we assume the existence of 
Shakspeare as a man, and not as a myth; al- 
though the latter of the two doctrines has lately 
been taken by an erudite feminine antiquary in 
one of our most popular “monthlies,’”’ more than 
any thing else, we suppose, as an exercise in in- 
tellectual gymnastics, and for the benefit of the 
tussle with a “man of straw’’ certainly of no 
mean proportions! For ourself, we believe in 
Shakspeare ; and reverently and justly we would 
hope to deal with the shade of one of Earth’s 
most gifted sons. The obscurity of a poor play- 
wright’s life in an age that did not, because it 
could not, appreciate him, rendered still more 
obscure by the honest but mistaken vandalism of 
Cromwell and the “roundheads,’’? whose sway 
blotted out for a time the stage and all its rem- 
iniscences, has left us, however, scarcely so much 
to rely on in the history of the poet, as we have 
in art to commemorate his features and form. 

The statue placed over Shakspeare’s grave 
sometime within seven years after his interment, 
was colored, probably from the recollection of 
his immediate friends, to represent the poet in 
life. ‘The eyes were light hazel; the hair and 
beard wereauburn.”? Taking in connection with 
these facts his social character, as described by 
Ben Jonson and other intimate friends, we 
readily decide upon his temperament. Said Jon- 
son, ‘‘ I loved the man, and do honour his mem- 
ory, on this side idolatry, as much as any. He 
was indeed honest, of an open and free nature ; 
had an excellent fancy, brave notions and genile 
expressions ;”’ and he often spoke of the poet as 
“my gentle Shakspeare.”’ The facts point to 
the nervous-sanguine, or mental-vital, as the 
poet’s temperament; as part of which he pos- 
sessed the qualities of mind that rendered him 
warm-hearted, genial, communicative, versatile, 
and mirthful. And this opinion is confirmed by 
the character of his dramas; for however pro- 
found and powerful he is in particular passages, 
he easily passes into a mood of playful raillery 
and dadinage; and though often philosophical, 
he is never harsh or morose. 

His family, like that of many other great men, 
(we mean among those who have had families), 
gradually ran out, until it has now probably dis- 
appeared. This, according to the ingenious 
speculations of Prof. W. B. Powell, would indi- 
cate that the depth of the base of brain in him, 
and hence the tenacity of life, was not great. 
Yet that the energetic, turbulent, vitative and 
vitalizing impulses, which probably have their 
seat in the base-brain, were quite active in Shak- 
gpeare, is proved by his youthful sports and pec- 
cadilloes (for whether he ever was a deer-stalker, 
or not, it is certain that such stories do not com- 
monly get themselves into currency about young 
men of an orderly, demure and forceless habit 
of life) ; as well as by his facile abandonment of 
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a partner and home that had become irksome to 
him, and his successful entrance at once into a 
new life and society ; but most of all by the won- 
derful sympathy with all characters and shades 
of character revealed in his plays, and which in 
turn reveal the “ many-sided”’ activities and im- 
pulses wrapped up in his own nature—activities _ 
and impulses without which the diversities of hu- 
man manifestation must ever escape the shrewd- 
est perception. d 

We are told that Shakspeare had great know- 
ledge of the world—a thing which those who have 
read his plays need not be told—that he had a 
fund of anecdote, and an unfailing flow of spirits. 
Two facts related of him it is hard to reconcile 
with each other; and of the two, the latter, in 
the order we shall name them, is still harder to 
reconcile with our ideas of human nature, espe- 
cially of poetical, which is too apt to be ambi- 
tious and jealous nature. These facts are, first, 
his lamentation, in Sonnet CXI, of the fortune 
that had devoted him to the stage, and led him 
to make a public exhibition of himself there ; 
and secondly, the unconcern, or at least inaction, 
with which he saw his own plays brought in a 
mutilated and imperfect form upon the stage, 
and left the far other than “airy nothings” of 
his brain to survive or perish at the mercy of a 
fickle and too often ungrateful public. It is said 
he never collected his plays, nor revised them 
for publication. 


The critics tell us that Shakspeare excels all 
other dramatical writersin power of originating, 
and in the sublimity of his conceptions ; that in 
the delineation of actual character he surpasses 
even Homer, while he gives to his most fanciful 
creations an air of reality. In truth to nature, 
and to the sentiments of the human heart, be 
they high or low, small or large, he never fails ; 
aud yet, on the score of judgment, taste, and deli- 
cacy of feeling, grave charges have been with 
too good reason preferred against his genius, 
This is the vulnerable point in his fame, however 
it may have been in his feelings and life. His 
plays contain an excess of grossness and vulgar- 
ity, even after satisfying the theory that refine- 
ment of expression, not to say of thought and liv- 
ing, keeps even pace with the advance of gene- 
rations. 


Yet we may find much excuse for his proclivi- 
ties to smuttiness in the excess of this very ten- 
dency that is known to have marked English 
society in the reigns of Elizabeth and the first 
James. We must remember the times in which 
he lived, the character of dramatic performances 
then most in vogue, and the humble and depend- 
ent position held by a writer for the stage. Mrs, 
Montague well says, ‘‘ Shakspeare wrote at a time 
when learning was tinctured with pedantry ; wit 
was unpolished and mirth ill-bred.”” Servility 
in following the popular beck was to be expected, 
and we find it ; but it is to be regretted that he 
who was so great in all else, was not great also 
in mental independence, and in at least the de- 
gree of purity of language which, while it is the 
farthest thing imaginable from prudish affecta- 
tion, is what a fine and courteous nature we may 
almost say necessitates. 

What was Shakspeare’s phrenology? Says a 
biographer speaking of the statue upon his grave, 
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‘“‘his forehead is sufficiently spacious and intel- 
lectual ;’’ and this feature has been accredited 


to him by all the portraits, busts, and written de-_ 


scriptions of him, from the days when Phrenolo- 
gy had not yet claimed the “ spacious forehead,” 
and by so doing rendered its possession a tabooed 
honor, down to the present time. The head of 
Shakspeare to be seen in the entrance to “ Wal- 
lack’s Theatre,’? New York, is modeled after a 
painting of Roubiliac somewhat recently dis- 
covered. It does ample justice to the poet on 
the score of forehead, which is both high and 
broad, and as we should expect, presents as its 


- strongest points the organs of Intuition, Ideality, 
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Comparison, and the Perceptive group. The 
straight nose and Grecian delicacy and smallness 
of the face we can hardly regard as true features. 
We believe Shakspeare had a larger and more 
strongly marked face, in consonance with the 
force of his grasp on the lower aspects of our 
common nature. 

In view of all that may be learned from the 
sources now adverted to in connection with the 
study of his works, we may conclude that Shak- 
speare’s head was large in all the different re- 
gions; that in him the faculties of Intuition, 
(giving a ready insight into human nature,) Com- 
parison, Language, Eventuality, Individuality, 
the Perceptives, Mirthfulness, Imitation, Ideality, 
Benevolence, Marvellousness, Secretiveness,) giv- 
ing to wit the edge of cunning, and furnishing 
the ability to conceive a skilful “ plot,’’) Adhe- 
siveness, and Amativeness, were very largely de- 
veloped; that Causality, Agreeableness, Time, 
Order, Sublimity, Constructiveness, Acquisitive- 
ness,and the whole group occupying the side 
head, were large; while it is probable that Ven- 
eration, Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, Cautiousness and Continuity were but mod- 
erate, or even small. 

In speaking of Sir Walter Scott we shall be 
much more brief. We are not obliged to recon- 
struct the head that gave us “ Waverly”’ and the 
‘“‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ for we have it in busts ta- 
ken from life, and in the descriptions of those 
who were intimate with the poet. A gentleman, 
not a phrenologist, says of him in a letter to a 
friend, “ The most remarkable peculiarity of his 
head, is its extreme depth from sincipwt (the re- 
gion about Veneration,) to occiput (the region 
about Amativeness,) which I should think was 
more than nine inches anda half. * * * Per- 
haps the eye would be more quickly caught by 
the immense pile of forehead towering above the 
eyes and rising to a conical elevation which I 
have never seen equalled in bust or living head. 
You could not look upon that admirably propor- 
tioned head (?)—-so enormously developed in its 
anterior portions, without being convinced that 
the intellect working within was a mighty one.” 
Spurzheim very properly remarks that in some 
busts this elevation of the top-head (the moral 
region) is exaggerated ; yet in allit is so marked 
as to leave no doubt that the above description 
is correct. 

In Scott, the organs of Veneration, Hope, Mar- 
velousness, Comparison, Eventuality, Language 
and Amativeness were extremely large. And 
in these few faculties we have the key-notes of 
his life—the chart of his efforts and his fame. 
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Love, chivalry, history, marvel and authority 
were the objects, copiousness of expression and 
of metaphor, aided by a quiet wit, were the in- 
struments of hislife-labor. For, with the above, 
he had large Mirtafulness, Benevolence, and Se- 
cretiveness, as well as large Causality, Firmness, 
Acquisitiveness, Adhesiveness, and Continuity. 
His perceptives, like those of Shakspeare, pre- 
dominated; but while his anterior brain was 
large and so projecting as to give great penetra- 
tion, it lacks breadth altogether, and conse- 
quently the comprehensive power of generaliza- 
tion which belonged to the great dramatist. Love 
of children and home was fair, Conscientiousness 
not large; but his greatest lack as a writer arose 
from his moderately developed Ideality. 

Biographers tell us he was distinguished for 
“‘uprightness and purity of life, simplicity and 
kindness of manners, and benevolence of heart.” 
George W. Curtis in his lecture on Dickens has, 
we think, hit off a brief but very truthful picture 
of Scott. He says, Scott “aimed at nothing but 
to amuse. * * * His sympathy was not with 
men, but with quaint characters ; his heart was 
with the past; he was the last laureate of feu- 
dalism. What neighing of steeds, what flash of 
trappings, what war-cries and charges, what flut- 
tering of pennons and heraldic homage, what 
love-subjects and serenades, what glitter and 
grace and tumult of acclaim, shone and sounded 
through all his stories! He made us all lords 
and ladies, and we almost wished we had lived 
then!” Scott’s antique, reverential, unquestion- 
ing tendencies are well seen in the titles of many 
of his works, as well as in the sentiments of his 
heroes. His first successful efforts were poetical ; 
but to these historical romance succeeded, and 
with biography and miscellaneous writings, con- 
stituted much the larger portion of his produc- 
tions. 

Shakspeare died in his fifty-third year, though 
of the nature of his mortal complaint we have 
no account ; Scott lived to enter upon his sixty- 
second year, and then died of a gradual paraly- 
sis. The latter, as the facts show, evidently ex- 
celled in the mastery and government of his own 
life,as he certainly had the advantage in the 
more phlegmatic, quiet, and uniform tempera- 
ment. For while Shakspeare began to write at 
the age of about 28, Scott wrote his first work 
when thirty-four ; and yet his productions, as 
published complete in Edinburgh, fill 74 vol- 
umes ; while allthat Shakspeare has left us may 
easily be comprised in from four to six volumes 
of the same size! But as the life of the latter 
was more condensed and intensified, as well as 
shortened, so was his thought ; and what the 
Novelist has attained in volume and fertility of 
production, the Dramatist has more than made 
good in the profundity and power of his utter- 
ance. And we think density rather than volume 
willdecide the question of comparative endurance, 

The apparent indifference to fame of noth lteae 
distinguished authors, is worthy of note. Itwas 
twenty-two years after Scott’s first literary suc- 
cess before he made himself known to the world 
as the writer of “Marmion,” the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” and the ‘Waverly Novels.” 
Shakspeare’s abandonment of his immortal dra- 
mas has been already mentioned. 
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Both these writers concerned themselves with 
Life rather than Truth, with the phenomena 
rather than the science of nature, with sentiment 
rather than duty, with the present expression 
rather than the future destination of the race. 
But with Scott the limitation is still greater. 
His genius dwelt wholly on the actwal, or on the 
possible only so far as it could be expressed 
through the actual ; while in Shakspeare, along 
with an abundant and clear perception of all 
this, we catch cheering glimpses of the grander 
possibilities of our being—the great overturning 
and revolutionary Possible, that can only come 
into existence by the death and casting-off of the 


-encasing shell of barbaric formalism and custom, 


now cramping all our souls into the semblance 
of the antique models. Shakspeare’s broad com- 
prehensiveness of mind, together with the per- 
ceptive tendencies of his large imagination, 
which so often ‘‘ bodied forth the forms of things 
unknown,’ but not therefore unrealizable, made 
him in many of his passages what Scott could 
never be, the Prophet of the Future ; and of this 
we need no better proof than that the ages to 
him future have appreciated him far above that 
in which he wrote; while we doubt whether 
Scott has not already received the highest appre- 
ciation ever to be bestowed upon his muse. 

Shakspeare’s ideal tendencies make him de- 
scribe even fact in the hues of fiction; and yet 
his large humanity never allows his painting to 
be untrue to the fact which he adorns, nor to its 
possible, far-reaching significance. Scott’s matter- 
of-fact proclivities lead him to depict even fictions 
as if they were plain, unvarnished fact; yet his 
calm, spiritual and loving nature surrounds his 
plainest fact with an aroma—an empyrean atmos- 
phere of present delight—that makes us love 
them in all their imperfection, and forget for the 
hour that society has yet monster iniquities and 
cruelties to be battled with and subdued. Shak- 
speare’s geniusis a germ expanding with the ages, 
putting forth ever new blossoms and fruits, and 
capable of development into higher and higher 
forms of beautiful use. Scott’s genius is a crys- 
tal hanging glittering in the sunbeam, and show- 
ing ever new gleams of iridescent light, but des- 
titute of inner fructifying warmth and life. The 
latter had, perhaps, the purer spirit, the former 
had the larger heart. In fine, Scott was one of 
the noblest of MinstrEeLs, Shakspeare one of the 
grandest of MEN. 5 





THE LAW OF ADAPTATION. 
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Tne removal of an animal from its original | ; 
habitat to a country having a different climate, 
soil and vegetation, is almost invariably produc- 
tive of certain changes in the form, size, weight 
and instinct of that animal. These changes take 
place, not by a mere dusus nature, but in accord- 
ance with a fixed law which underlies the nature 
of all species of animals. This law, I have term- 
ed the Law of Adaptation. os 
Physiologically speaking, law is the expression 
of the condition under which certain phenomena 
occur. Now suppose we change the habitat of 
an animal, a sheep, for example. We take it— 
meaning many —from a cold climate to a warm. 
It is provided with warm, thick wool, a sure and 
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perfect protection against the cold of its original 
home. But this wool is an incumbrance to it in 
a new home, but not so much of an incumbrance 
as to demand the sacrifice of the animal’s life. 
The wool, therefore, grows to a certain length, 
becomes matted and tangled in masses and is at 
last cast off—to leave the animal uncovered? 
No! Inplace of the thickly matted wool we 
find a short, fine, smooth coating of hair, not un- 
like the hair of the goat.—In this instance cli- 
mate demanded of the animal the sacrifice of 
either its wool or its life :—the wool was less 
valuable than the life aud, therefore, the sheep, 
with more than the sheep’s sagacity, sacrificed 
the wool and preserved the life. Now in chang- 
ing the habitat of an animal you change climate, 
food, modes of life and, to a certain extent, in- 
stinct. Nature in every instance aims at the 
preservation of life, and to preserve life com- 
promises the matter by sacrificing form, size, 
weight, color, comeliness, habits and instincts. 
Hence we see that the changes incident to the 
expatriation of animals are a compromise be- 
tween life and death—the life within and the un- 
favorable external circumstances without—and 
like all compromises results in, what ?—a tempo- 
rary make-shift, a departure from a natural, moral 
standard, resulting not unfrequently in deformity 
and disease. 


This, then, is the Law of Adaptation. The original 
habitat of an animal having been changed, ex- 
ternal circumstances—climate, food, modes of 
life and animal associations—demand either the 
sacrifice of certain qualities or attributes, or of life 
itself, and nature, to preserve the life, invariably 
sacrifices the qualities or attributes whenever the 
animal possesses suflicient vitality to undergo the 
change. This change results in increased health, 
strength and vitality whenever an animal passes 
from a state of domestication to a state of nature 
but in disease, diminished strength and diminish- 
ed vitality, whenever an animal passes from a 
state of nature to a state of domestication ; and, 
furthermore, results in disease and deformity 
when an animal, domestic or mild, is so far re- 
moved from the latitude of its original haditat as 
to make existence a succession of compromises 
between the vitality within and the unfavorable 
influences without. This law of adaptation is 
one of fundamental importance and needs to be 
thoroughly understood if we would perfectly 
comprehend its application to the varieties of 
man. By it we are enabled to comprehend many 
_ of the phenomenal varieties of the inferior or- 
ders of animals, and, if we assume these animals 
to be the analogues of man, we find ourselves in 
possession of a clue which may, perchance, lead 
us out of this labyrinth of speculations and theo- 
ries termed the Natural History of Man. 

Change of habitat produces many and perma- 
nent varieties in the lower orders of animals. 
These varieties descend from sire and dam to off- 
spring for many generations until the original of 
the animal is lost, or so obscured by tradition as 
to be but little better than lost. Now assuming 
animals to be the analogues of men, it is reason- 
able to infer that if change of habitat produce 
such great changes, physical and instructive, in 
the one, it will also produce equally great chan- 
ges, physical and psychical, inthe other. Know- 
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ing, as we do, the law by which these changes 
take place in the one, we may reasonably infer, 
the one being the analogue of the other, that an 
extension of the same law will apply equally to 
the human, and enlighten us in reference to the 
varieties of the latter as it most assuredly does 
in reference to the varieties of the former. As- 
suming, furthermore, but one Adam and Eve for 
all the races of men, the premises warrant us in 
concluding that climate, food, habits, and exter- 
nals of life have, by virtue of this law of adapta- 
tion, modified the descendants of this Adam and 
Eve into permanent varities—white, Caucasians ; 
olive, Mongols ; red, Indians ; and black, Negroes. 
If analogy is logic this conclusion is logical and 
inevitable. 

In our next article on this subject we will con- 
sider the influence which Domestication produces 
upon animals and the influences which Civiliza- 
tion produces upon man. 








THH: SONS OF THE FOREST. 





Tue red man is fast perishing from among us. 
Soon, the places which have known him, will 
know him no more. His bow, hatchet, and cala- 
met will soon be found only in the cabinets of the 
curious, while the footprints of the Indian and 
the Bison will be effaced together by the plough- 
share of civilization. As the domesticated, or 
civilized, ox is more serviceable to man than the 
roving buffalo, so, we think, the civilized man 
will, and should, inherit the earth. The Indian 
is doomed. We would treat the retiring race 
with all kindness, but we think it just as impos- 
sible to arrest its retreat to extinction as to stay 
the setting sun. 

But, though the native of the forest is fading 
from among us in person, he is leaving his char- 
acter behind him in the craniums that have been 
garnered on the shelves of the phrenologist and 
antiquary, or entombed in the mounds, which will 
soon be his only monument. By these his histo- 
ry can be written, by means of these his name 
and his deeds, his emotions and his wild genius 
will stand out to future generations to be “ known 
and read of all men.” 

The following examination of askull, made in 
our Boston office and recorded by the editor of 
the East Boston Ledger, while it will interest the 
thoughtful, will, at the same time, illustrate the 
truth of phrenology, and its value as a means of 
studying the character of extinct races as well as 
men and children of our own time. 

“‘ Four skeletons have been dug up at the place 
where Mr. Crowley’s men are at work on the 
Fourth Section, and there are indications of 
more. We learned from the men—in confirmation 
of our opinion derived from the phrenological de- 
velopments of the skull left with us—that all these 
skeletons were buried in the same manner ; name- 

ae sitting posture, with the faces to the east. 
ocality was clearly an Indian camping 
ground. And it must have been a lovely spot in 
the forest,—near the sea, on a gentle elevation 
sloping easily to the shore eastward, and also to- 
wards the south ;-—just such a place as the men 
of the wild would have chosen. The common 
clam-shells strewn over the place, from three 
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or four to nine or ten inches under the sgur- 
face, are another evidence of the justness of this 
conclusion. 


“ But the skulls themselves are conclusive evi- 
dence to the phrenologist that they belonged to 
Indians. We showed the skull left with us to 
Mr. Butler at the Phrenological Rooms, 142 Wash- 
ington-street, requesting his opinion. He at once 
pronounced it to be the cranium of an Indian, 
‘and,’ said he, ‘a hard case at that.’ A more 
perfect specimen of a savage he had never seen, 
Of course, we were pleased to find our little 
phrenologiéal knowledge confirmed by the expert 
practitioner. 

“To us it is exceedingly interesting thus to see 
unearthed, not a record of past races, but, for all 
purposes of information as to their character and 
condition, the individuals themselves who lived 
before us. An experienced phrenologist can sit 
down and from the study of this skull, dictate to 
a painter the features and expression of the man, 
and describe his capacities, feelings, habits, tastes. 
&c., better than we could determine ourselves if 
the being stood, clothed with flesh, before us. 
No pen of history could tell with such certainty, 
who and what were our predecessors, here, as 
these voiceless skulls, these last year’s nests of 
the souls that fashioned them for a brief abiding 
place ; empty now and deserted, but bearing the 
impress of each thought and feeling, as distinctly 
as the ‘shale’ of the coal-bed retains the impres- 
sion of the fern-leaf. 

The reflective faculties, as developed in this 
skull, are exceedingly small—not above 1 or 2 
inascale of 7, Yet the head islarge. Philo- 
progenitiveness should be marked seven—very 
large ; Amativeness, 6; Cautiousness, 6 plus; 
Destructivness—and this was evidently the most 
active and powerful organ in the head—7; Se- 
cretiveness, 6 plus; Firmness, Veneration, and 
Approbativeness, 6 ; Self-isteem, 5 ; Inhabitive- 
ness, 4; &c. Coming to the front of the head, 
we find several of the perceptive faculties enor- 
mously developed. While Comparison, Causali- 
ty, Mirthfulness, Suavity, Benevolence, Human 
Nature, should be marked only 1 or 2 ; Individ- 
uality, Form, Size, Weight, and Locality, should 
be marked 6 and 7. 

The characteristics of this man were great 
strength of body, strong love of wife and chil- 
dren, fox-like cunning, tiger-like ferocity, match- 
less skill in the chase and unconquerable love of 
it, unbounded vanity mingled with considerable 
pride. In all his pleasures he was very little 
raised above an animal. He was no chief, buta 
brave of the first order, decked with feathers, 
paint, and shells. In the antics of the wild war 
and bear dances he was unexcelled. In every 
sense he wasa true Indian. Written on his skull 
is that well known characteristic of his race—re- 
membrance of injuries and of favors; small bene- 
volence, that could not rise to the greatness of 
forgiving, and large social and selfish organs, that 
could appreciate a favor. 

‘“‘ This man enjoyed the low pleasures of savage 
life to the full. Though that life was indeed a 
‘poor play,’ yet he ‘strudted through’ it, His 
standing asa marksman, arunner, and a warrior, 
gratified his ambition for distinction among the 
men ; his appreciation of woman, joined with his 
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reputation in the tribe, won the favor of the 
matrons and maidens. When game was to be 
had his camp was always well provided. Though 
not remarkably generous to his neighbors, he 
was loyal and loving to his sagamore, @ zealous 
observer of the customs of his people, a lover of 
their traditions, and devout worshipper of the 
Great Spirit. Yet his religion was that of fear ; 
he believed in a host of devils, and appreciated 
not at all the benevolent attributes of Deity. 
His hopes of hereafter were in a happy hunting 
ground. He was a growth of the forest, like the 
oaks and pines, the bears and eagles. Could a 
vision of the civilization of this day have been 
opened to his view, he would have comprehended 
it as little as they. He foresaw nothing, but 
lived for the present, on a very little higher 
plane than the beasts he hunted. 

“ Surely this was not ‘Hiawatha!’ His name 
is lost, but little else. The man in all his es- 
sential characteristics is before us as he was. As 
he is, and we can hope but little progressed, he 
stands before other intelligences, no doubt a bet- 
ter and a happier spirit, for all his grossness, than 
some whose scope ofintellectual and moral vision 
here was greater than his.” 
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TRIMMING FRUIT 


TREES. 


Farmine has been prosecuted with less of the 
spirit of progress and more of the “ old-fashioned 
way,’’ than perhaps any other department of 
human industry. Whilst mechanical, chemical, 
locomotive, and other improvements, have fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession, and greatly 
accelerated almost every other human attain- 
ment, the cultivation of the earth, that most im- 
portant of human occupations, remains about 
stationary, and, except in the case of a few so 
called “book farmers,’”’ has had very little mind, 
information, common sense, and practical intelli- 
gence expended upon its improvement. 

Yet perhaps in no department of agriculture 
do farmers generally apply less sense than in the 
trimming of fruit trees. Setting out compara- 
tively few trees of any kind, especially choice 
ones, and allowing those which bear inferior fruit 
to go ungrafted, they then trim these trees little 
or none until they become quite large, and the 
branches bend down in their way, and then go right 
into them with axe and saw, hewing and cutting 
off Jarge branches, and these usually the lower 
ones, thus cutting off from one-third to one-half 
their entire top without‘even then thinning out the 
part remaining. They thusbenefit the tree com- 
paratively little, but give itits death blow. The 
stump of targe jimbs cannot heal over before 
they rot, and this rot strikes into their very 
heart, leaving large holes, large enough for birds 
and squirrels to make a domicile. Into thesem 
holes the water runs as it descends the body of 
the tree, and there stands, to cause decomposi- 
tion in a large proportion of the body of the tree 
itself, thus leaving only the outside shell to car- 
ry on the functions of the tree. In passing 
through a hundred miles of almost any section 
of the country, nearly or quite every orchard, 
before fairly bearing, has by this very mode of 
trimming been virtually killed ; nor can the trees 
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thus treated ever afterward recover, though 
they barely live along for years. These holes, 
of course, weaken the limbs that remain, andina 
few years one after another break off, so as often 
to leave only the bare trunk remaining. Mean- 
while the still vigorous roots send up shoots out 
of which a good cluster of trees might yet be 
made, but not without a great loss of time, ac- 
companicd with many other disadvantages. To 
say that this mode of trimming detracts seventy- 
five per cent. from the bearing capabilities of 
ninety-nine trees out of every hundred, through- 
out the length and breadth of our country, is 
perhaps below rather than above the fact. The 
waste of trees thus caused is most alarming, and 
the object of this article is to arrest it. 


Then, how should trees be trimmed? In the 
first place, they should be kept erect, whereas 
whilst young they are often bent by plowing 
sometimes to an angle of 45 degrees, in which 
position they become fixed, which greatly dimin- 
ishes their power to sustain their load of fruit, 
by inclining the head in one direction. 


But the main point we would here urge is 
trimming frequently while the treeis young, and 
cutting out only smaller limbs, so that the stump 
may readily heal over. It isnot safe, unless the 
tree is very vigorous, to cut a limb more than 
two inches in diameter, and even then the scar 
should be painted over with gum shellac, dis- 
solved in alchohol, made about the consisten- 
cy of ordinary paint. Trees should be trimmed 
yearly. A practised eye at the first glance will 
see what limbs are growing in the wrong direc- 
tion, what are crossing each other so as to rub, 
what, if removed, will leave the head sufficiently 
open to allow air and sun free access to whatever 
fruit may grow inside as well as outside of the tree. 
In fact, no limb should be allowed toany more than 
start to grow before it is removed, unless it pro- 
mises to grow where and as it is desirable. Please 
mark this difference. <A given limb commences 
growing where itis not wanted. If itis cut off the 
first season, but little wood is lost, and the sap 
which would go to this limb flows to others, 
whereas, if allowed toremain year after year, 
it makes a large amount of wood which must be 
cut away, and this becomes a great practical Joss 
of strength, in making wood for nothing. What 
we mean is this, that no wood should be allowed 
to form except what, when formed, is wanted. 


But in case the limb has been allowed to form 
where it isnot wanted, and has become too large 
to be amputated without detriment, let it be 
trimmed out ; thatis, the smaller branches of this 
large limb be cut away some distance from the 
tree before being cut off. 


Thistrimming may be performed at almost any 
season. Many prefer February and March, but 
werecommend midsummer; first, because wounds 






than those made in summer, so that the 
penetrating these cracks, causes that ro 
above deprecated, whereas the same wound made 
when the tree is full of sap, will crack much less; 
and, secondly, because the tree can stand the 
change better when in full growth, for it can 
send the sap to other branches. We should 
prefer to trim first in May, next in June, then in 
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July, less in August, and less yet in and after 
September. 

But care should always be taken not to trim 
too much at once. Proportion must be kept up 
between root and top. Few things are more 
fatal to a tree than to cut off a large proportion 
of its top without equally trimming its roots. It 
is like surcharging a man’s stomach, at the same 
time that you prevent him from working off this 
extra food through his muscles and lungs. Cut- 
ting off the entire top is almost certain death to the 
root of all trees. Two or three limbs cut off to-day, 
three or four more next week, and some again two 
weeks afterward, will allow you to reduce the 
top with sufficient rapidity without occasioning 
this marked disproportion between top and root, 
so requisite to the vigor of the tree. And as 
plowing among trees necessarily breaks many 
roots, the trimming of the top, at the same time, 
will thus strike the balance, besides allowing the 
tree to send out vigorous young shoots for future 
bearing. 

Another thing to be considered on trimming 
trees, is a convenient place for ascending and de- 
scending. Most fruit should be picked from the 
tree, not shaken off, because by the latter mode 
a bruise is made that causes it torot before it is 
fairly ripe. There will generally be found some 
one side of the tree where removing a limb or 
two will allow an ample passage way without 
materially lessening its head. Heavy boots 
ought never to go into fruit trees, for they will 
often wound the bark of limbs, causing them to 
rot; but something soft, as a piece of sheepskin, 
with the wool remaining, tied upon the hollow of 
the boot, will much more than repay the trouble 
of placing and removing it. 


The form of the head of a tree is by no means 
unimportant. In almost every orchard the fruit 
will be found growing on the extreme ends of the 
limbs, and hanging along on the outside over 
the whole top, comparatively little fruit growing 
within the head, and that little small and insipid. 
And for this obvious reason: Fruit, like every- 
thing else, must have air and sun in order to grow 
and ripen. This requires that the head be left 
comparatively open, in which case the fruit will 
form all the way along up all the limbs, so that 
the majority of the fruit will form imside the head 
instead of on the extremity of the branches, or 
on the outside. In most full grown trees the 
inside of the head is one perfect mat of limbs, 
large and small, so that one can scarcely crawl 
through them, which is most objectionable in 
every aspect. 

Another error in trimming trees consists in 
forming the head too high, or in making the trunk 
too long before allowed to branch out. Farmers 
do this in order to plough close up to the tree, 
which we consider decidedly objectionable, partly 
because this close ploughing often barks the body, 
and also because it unduly breaks the roots, but 
especially because it throws the fruit so high as 
unduly to strain the trunk when heavily laden, 
during severe winds; whereas if the head were 
formed low it would experience much less strain 
and be much lessliable to break down. In fact, we 
heartily recommend that branches be allowed to 
shoot out all along up the trunk from very near 
the ground, partly because this will protect the 
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body against being injured while ploughing, be- 
side keeping the plough at a greater distance 
from the main roots, but especially because it can 
bear a much greater load of fruit, and that fruit 
be much more easily picked, beside being better 
ripened. Experiment proves that fruit ripened 
near the ground, provided it is not in the shade, 
islarger, more highly colored, and better flavor- 
ed, beside being earlier, because heat is indispen- 
sable to the ripening of fruit, and that heat is 
greater near the ground, in consequence of the 
greater reflection of the sun’s rays. Let one 
bush of berries lean over near the ground, and 
another shoot strait up, the former, if not shaded, 
will ripen its fruit several days earlier, besides 
producing larger and finer fruit than the one 
which shoots up. This principle applies to all 
fruits, so that the French method of allowing the 
branches to shoot out close to the ground and 
keeping the head low is obviously the best. 

Besides when the head is allowed to form high, 
the branches are much more apt to bend down 
towards the ground, and thus take up more room 
than if the branches were allowed to shoot outall 
along the body, say at an angle of 40, 60, or 80 
degrees, 

Finally, let all who have even only a single 
tree bring whatever practical common sense they 
may possess, to this matter of trimming. Let 
them consider beforehand what limbs require to 
be removed, whether that removal is likely to 
result in decay to its stump, and consequently to 
the tree ; what shaped head they would prefer ; 
what is best for the production of fruit, and by 
removing now this limb and then that when it be- 
gins to form, prevent any unnecessary waste of 
wood, but send the whole power of the tree either 
to the formation of wood where it is required, or 
else to the production of fruit. 
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INDIAN AND OTHER RELICS. 
A WORD TO OUR FRIENDS. 


WE have to acknowledge with gratitude and 
pleasure the presentation by Mr. Wm. L. Robbins 
of Deer Park, Long Island, for exhibition in our 
Cabinet, an Esquimaux Indian’s bow, all rigged 
for use, together with six arrows of different 
kinds, with heads or rather points, of iron, stone 
and bone. Our friend has been in the North Pa- 
cific engaged in whale-fishing, and has had good 
opportunity for becoming acquainted with the 
Esquimaux, and of learning their habits. As our 
readers have recently had in the Journal some 
history of this peculiar race of Aborigines, they 
will feel the more interest in whatever relates to 
them. The bow is made of hard and very smart 
wood, is five feet long, three quarters of an inch 
in thickness, and two and half inches in width. 
This makes the bow very strong, much more 
powerful indeed than we had been accustomed to 
suppose. The bow is strung, braced, and insome 
parts wound with strips or throngs of raw hide, 
which indicate not only no small share of ingen- 
uity in the maker, but great security against 
breaking. 

We are indebted to many other friends for 
relics and curiosities from different parts of the 
world.—-To Prof. Mintzer, of Philadelphia, for a 
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skull from one of the Catacombs of Egypt, which 
may be seen at any time at our New York estab- 
lishment. To Dr. Barclay, the celebrated oriental 
traveller who has made more thorough explora- 
tions of Jerusalem than any other modern tour- 
ist, are we indebted for the privilege of taking 
the cast of a skull which he found in an excava- 
ted yet very extensive cave, under the foundation 
of the city of Jerusalem. This skull is very pe- 
culiar in its form, and we judge that it is Roman. 
It may not be known to all our readers that the 
rock foundation of the holy city is supported by 
columns of stone seventy or more fect in height ; 
these have been left to sustain the surface while 
all the rest has been quarried out into blocks with 
which to build the walls of the city, and the 
houses thereof. This artificial cavern, is, if we 
remember correctly, more than half a mile in 
extent in every direction. In some parts water 
is several fect in depth constituting a kind of 
pool; in others there are deep pits which are 
dry ; in the bottom of one of which the skull in 
question, together with the bones of the entire 
skeleton, was found. It was supposed that the 
unfortunate man lost his light and his way, and 
consequently his life by falling intothe pit. His 
bones may have been reposing in the darkness 
and solitude where they were found at the very 
time when, from directly over their resting place, 
Christ was driving the money changers from the 
temple more than eighteen hundred years ago. 

The son of Dr. Barclay, also presented us with 
the skull ofa Jackall which he himself shot on the 
“mount of Olives’’ in November 1853. It is of 
that species of grey fox common about Jerusalem 
and of which it was said by Christ, “ The foxes 
have holes, the birds of the air have nests, but the 
son of man hath not where to lay his head.” 

Last winter, a stranger, who, as he said, had of- 
ten heard of our Cabinet and remembered us 
while on the opposite side of the globe, brought 
us from Shanghae two very fine specimens of 
Chinese skulls, a male and female. The very 
history of the Chinese woman can be read by her 
skull. Self-Esteem is very small while Cautious- 
ness and Veneration are excessively developed ; 
which are traits in strict accordance with her 
mode of life and the humiliating subjugation she 
is under to her liege lord. 


If persons who travel in Mexico, Peru, China, 
Russia, or elsewhere would remember how much 
it is in their power to add to the general stock of 
knowledge by bringing home, skulls of men and 
animals with other rare curiosities, they would, 
we doubt not, take great pleasure in favoring us 
with specimens for our free Cabinets. We have 
spent thousands of dollars in taking busts and 
procuring skulls, and also received many as gra- 
tuities from friends, all of which we expose in our 
three Cabinets for the edification of the public. 
We shall ever be happy to acknowledge any fa- 


vor of this kind from our numerous sea faring 


- and other travelling friends. Most collectionscost 
h to gather and maintain them, that they 







cannot be kept open freely to the public, and the 
Be cmeiy charge for admission prevents many 
from enjoying the benefit of them. Ours being 
always free, generous people take pleasure in 
presenting specimens where their friends and the 
public may always have access to them. 
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PHRENOLOGICOAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTER. 

The organization of this child is most remark- 
able, indicating many striking peculiarities. She 
has a high degree of vitality, which gives warmth 
of mind, ardor of feeling, and susceptibility to 
emjoyment. She has also much of the nervous 
or mental temperament, which gives intensity 
and clearness of mental action. These two 
elements, combined, furnish a great amount of 
excitability, which enables her to feel most in- 
tensely, and to impress those feelings upon others. 
The muscular or motive temperament is well de- 
veloped, which gives her endurance and power, 
and constitutes a kind of frame work through 
which her nervous and vital powers, her mind 
and emotions, express themselves. Her Firmness 
is large, and this, acting in connection with her 
physiéal stamina, gives her unusual self-posses- 
sion and presence of mind. She has excessive 
affection, loves ardently, and feels that she must 
be loved inreturn. She clings to those whom she 
loves, and regards pets with great fondness. She 
comprehendsall that appeals to the affections, and 
is able to express herself through them so as to 
be very effective upon the feelings of others. 
Her executive organs are large, which impart 
great force to her feelings, and promptness and 
courage to her actions. sah is ambitious to ex- 
cel and to gain a reputation, and the praise and 
approval of those whom che loves. Her ambition 
and love of pleasing awakens her politeness and 
affability, but she will not forget her own value 
and sense of self-respect, in her intercourse with 
the world. 

Her sense of justice is quite clear and strong, 
and though she desires to have her own way, 
she will readily yield when it is clearly shown 
that she is in the wrong; hence she has the 
elements of moral courage and if properly 
trained would exhibit high moral tendencies. 
Her Benevolence is developed in excess. It is 
through the power of this faculty, combined with 
Adhesiveness, that she is enabled so fully to 
work upon the minds of others, and call out their 
sympathies. She throws her whole soul into the 
character she personifies, and, feeling it herself 
deeply, she awakens the same feeling in others. 
This she does without apparent effort, and hence 
it appears to be but the breathing forth of her 
own spirit. Unless her organization changes 
very materially, the affectionate and the pathetic 
will always be the characteristics which she will 
most effectually and naturally portray. She has 
ingenuity, talent to construct, to combine her 
ideas, and arrange her thoughts. She imitates 


exceedingly well, has considerable imagination, 


a high sense of the sublime. Intellectually, 
eis remarkable for quickness of observation, 
memory of forms, faces, things, facts, places, and 
words, she learns easily and will rarely forget 
a person she has seen, or any thing she has 
learned. She would excel in the natural sciences, 
also as a teacher or writer, or in the acquisition 
or execution of music. She has very large Com- 
parison, which gives ready appreciation of re- 
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and a tear of pity for the poor and 
the oppressed are the emotions awak- 
ened by seeing this matchless child 
embody in living form, the ideal crea- 
tures of our most gifted writers. 
Hundreds of clergymen and other re- 
ligious people, who donot approve of 
histrionic representations in general, 
have attended her performances and 
Y by their rapt attention to, and all ab- 
ZZ sorbing sympathy with the subject, 
f have forgotten that they were not 
looking upon, and listening to, real 
life, and with this impression, have 
2 gone away and recommended their 

2 friendsto go (not to the theatre, but) 
== to see littleC ordelia Howard. To 
hear her they did not feel guilty, but 
went away with a greater love for the 
human race in general, and a warmer 











sympathy for the suffering. 
She was born in Providence, R. I., in 








1848. At that time, her father was 











‘LITTLE CORDELIA HOWARD.” 


semblances and differences, and enables her to 
grasp the slightest peculiarities of facts, actions, 
or ideas. Hence, having large imitation, she 
adapts herself so readily to the nice points of the 
characters she acts, that she appears to be 
perfectly natural in them. Human nature, or 
knowledge of disposition is prominently devel- 
eped, and this gives her strong prejudices for or 
against strangers, at the first sight, and the ten- 
dency not only to appreciate motive and dispo- 
sition, but to take on the character of others, and 
through Imitation, to live it out, as naturally as 
if the thought or emotion originated with herself: 

She has inherited the temperament which the 
true artist needs, not only power of motion, 
quick conception and memory, sense of charac- 
ter and ability to imitate the actions of others, 
and also to embody in tone, look and gesture her 
own view of a subject or a character; but she 
has also inherited the tone of mind, the mental 
habit or adaptation to histrionic art, just as chil- 
dren of ingenious mechanics seem to take up 
mechanism, and those of musicians to lisp forth 
the tones of melody and harmony without in- 
struction or experience. 

She is not selfish, secretive, proud or timid ; 
is trustful, confiding and affectionate, and very 
practical in her talents. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Littte Cordelia Howard is a name that now 
may be said to bear a charm among the house- 
hold words of our country. 

The original and spiritual embodiment of little 
Eva in the drama of “ Uncle Tom’’—“ Katy’”— 
“The Strawberry Girl’—and “ Ida May,” which 
her infantile lips have breathed from the stage 
with a natural grace and pathos, joined with a 
high moral tone and sentiment, it is quite im- 
possible to describe. This may be safely reposed 
in the recollection of a million people who have 
heard her. A love and admiration of the true, 
the good, the beautiful—a throb of sympathy 
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managing a theatrical establishment 
of his own, under the title of How- 
ards and Fox’s. She may be called 
the child of the stage, as both her pa- 
rents, heruncle, and grandmother, are of the the- 
atrical profession, and still swell the scene. Her 
mother has been all her life on the stage, and 
played every thing within the range of the 
classic drama. She now stands high as an ac- 
tress, and her “ Topsy’’ is pronounced by crit- 
ics as the most comic and artistic creation of 
the American Stage. 


“ Little Cordelia’ performs only in the char- 
acters of children suited to her own years; 
therefore the illusion is perfect, and in harmony 
with the scene. It is thus that the veteran 
actor meets her on a par, and is at home 
by the side of one so unassuming, and the 
ladies and gentlemen of the profession, (nat- 
urally fond of children,) are always hap- 
py to play with a little girl whose charac- 
ters bear the stamp of consistency with her 
years. As the millions who are living witnesses 
of her fame, can testify how much she deserves 
it, we will close this sketch by inserting some 
lines written by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, one of 
our most popular writers, and authoress of 
the work from which the play is taken that con- 
tains the character of “ The Strawberry Girl.” 
These lines may well be regarded as a deserved 
compliment of an American authoress to the 
genius of a child. 


TO LITTLE CORDELIA HOWARD WITH A BASKET OF 
FLOWERS. 
Sweet “Strawberry Girl”! like an innocent thought, 
That has stolen away to grow perfect alone, 
And roaming and singing, has carelessly caught 
A beauty Iscarce can imagine my own. 


Thou comest, a creature of genius and grace! 

_. With a gleam of the angel, a shade of the earth, 

Just flitting, like starlight, across thy sweet face, 
As my thoughts had just found a more heavenly bi 


So I greet thee, a creature, half cherub, half child, 
Thou spirit of sunshine, and music, and showers! 
With those glances sq thoughtful, so earnest and mild, 
Oh! take with my thought this bright burthen of 
flowers. Ann 5, STEPHENS. 
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MACHINE FOR SWEEPING 
THE STREHTS. 








Cleanliness is said to be next to Godliness, it 
certainly has much to do with health and com- 
fort, and is an evidence of civilization and re- 
finement. We welcome everything to the col- 
umns of the Journal which promises to elevate 
man in the scale of being by bettering his out- 
ward condition and allowing him, by means of 
labor saving machinery, to develope the resour- 
ces of nature and to cultivate his own mental 
powers. The following description of this ma- 
chine we copy from that valuable paper the 
Scientific American : 


‘‘ For many years past the aid of machanism 
has been employed in Europe for cleaning the 
principal thoroughfares of the larger cities but 
it is only within a comparatively short period 
that such apparatuses have been regularly intro- 
duced in this country. Indeed, Philadelphia, we 
believe, is the only city where street sweeping 
machines have found a permanent employment. 
Last year an attempt was made to introduce them 
into New York, and, for a season, one portion of 
the city was assigned to their use. The locality 
thus set off soon presented a cleanly appearance 
previously unknown, which was easily maintain- 
ed as long as the machines were employed. In 
our opinion the time is not far distant when hand 
sweeping in the streets will be wholly superseded 
by mechanism. Its liberal adoption will conitri- 
bute greatly to the health and neatness of our 
towns and cities. 


The machines heretofore used in this country 
are, to a great extent, copied from those employ- 
ed in London. They consist of large boxed up 
vehicles, the sweeping being done by a revolving 
brush, which sweeps the dirt up an inclined plane 
into the box. Whenever the box fills, the ma- 
chine is taken away and its load isdumped. The 
vehicles in question are large, heavy, and clum- 
sy; and in most cases the power necessary for 
operation is so great as to impose very severe 
tasks upon the horses. 

The revolving brush is, to some extent, objec- 
tionable, one reason being that it cannot do clean 
work. Its high velocity carries a portion of the 
dirt clear over and throws it back upon the 
ground ; this is especially apt to occur when the 
ground is a little muddy or wet. This kind of 
machine also creates considerable dust unless the 
street is well moistened with water. 


In the improvements herewith illustrated the 
inventors have endeavored to avoid all of the ob- 
jections named, and also so obtain additional ad- 
vantages, unknown in any other apparatus for 
the same purpose. 

The machine consists of a light three wheeled 
vehicle, of the general form exhibited in the en- 
graving. A A are the driving wheels, by which 
all the sweeping machinery is put in motion. B 
is a steering wheel, used to support and guide 
the back end of the frame. Wheel B is ingeni- 
ously connected with an upright crank standard, 
C, in front, on the draft tongue of the machine. 
The cranks of B and C are connected by means of 
rod D, which is slotted, and has a fulcrum at E, 
as shown, therefore, whenever the tongue on 
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which standard C rests is moved, the steering 
wheel, B, will be correspondently turned; the 
machine is thus enabled to describe a very short 
circle, and to turn with great ease. 

The sweeping is done by means of reciproca- 
ting brooms, F, which move back and forth over 
the surface of the ground, sweeping the dirt up 
the small inclined leaf G, on to the endless re- 
volving belt, H ; the latter carries the dirt to 
one side of the machine, and deposits it on the 
ground again, in winrows, as shown; thus col- 
lected it is easily shovelled up into dumping 
carts and taken away. I,isa shaft, which gives 
motion, through suitable gearing, to the belt, H. 
Shaft I, receives its power from the main shaf 
J, with which it connects, by means of pinions, . 
These pinions are connected with clutches, and 
the latter are operated by the lever, K. When 
it is desired to change she direction of belt, H, so 
as to form the dirt winrows on the other side of 
the machine, the driver moves lever K. By the 
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| same lever the whole machinery may be instant- 
ly thrown out of gear and stopped. 

The brooms, F, are all separate ; their shanks, 
F, are attached to the cross bar, L, the ends of 
which fasten to the connecting rod, M. The 
broom shanks, F, are adjusted by the screws, L, 
so that ifone broom is shorter, or becomes worn, 
more than another, it may be quickly let down 
to an even line with the others, or anew broom 
substituted. The brooms have a spring connec- 
tion with their bar, L, (not shown) which per- 
mits them, when stones or other obstructions hap- 
pen to be in the way, to spring back, and thus 
pass over the impediment; each broom being 
| separate acts independently, so that if the obsta- 

cle presents itself before only one broom the 
position of the others will not be altered. The 
angle at which the brooms are set may be easily 
varied, so ag to cause them to sweep obliquely, if 
desired. - This separate adjustment of each broom 
is an important and valuable feature. 
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Bar L receives reciprocating motion from rod 
M and crank N, the latter being attached to main 
shaft J. One end of rod M isattached to wheel 
O, the pin of which, P, traverses in slot Q. In 
the forward movement of rod M the broom bar, 
L, is depressed, and the brooms thus brought in 
contact with the ground ; on the backward move- 
ment of M the broom bar, L, is elevated, and the 
brooms lifted from the earth ; this motion is al- 
most exactly the same as that given to a broom 
by a person sweeping in the common manner: 
It must be obvious that such an arrangement in- 
sures clean and thorough work. 

The height of the back end of the machine is 
regulated by turning the hand nut R, which is 
attached to the shank of wheel, B; the pressure 
of the brooms upon the gronnd is thus adjusted 
with great convenience. 

If desirable, scrapers may be substituted in 
place of the brooms, and mud may be thus re- 
moved with great facility. The elasticity given 
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to each broom shank would also render the 
scrapers effective. For some of the Western 
cities this arrangement might often be valuable ; 
in New York it certainly would. 

This machine appears to combine unusual fa- 
cilities and capabilities. It is simple and strong 
in all its parts; light and easy of draft: conven- 
ient and economical in use; thorough and effec- 
tive under nearly all circumstances and condi- 
tions of the street ; it strikes us as being much 
superior to any other machines of the same class 
that we have seen; its merits, we believe, will 
sooner or later give it a very extensive introduc- 
tion. Good street sweeping machines are wanted 
in nearly every city in the country ; we shall be 
disappointed if the present improvement does 
not carry off the palm. 

Messrs. St. John and Brown, of Leonardville, 
N. Y., are the inventors and patentees; from 
them any further information can be obtained, or 
from Mr. C. S. Brown, 291 Washington St. N. Y. 
Their patent bears date “‘ Nov. 20, 1855.” 

We will add that if a canvas were placed over 
the machine and around the sides, very little 
dust would be raised, and Broadway, Washington 
St. or Chestnut St., might be swept in business 
hours without sprinkling, and with far less dust 
than is generally raised by hand brooms. 

The world is beginning to wake up on the sub- 
ject of cleanliness and health—to learn that if 
we would avoid yellow-fever, cholera, consump- 
tion, and kindred diseases, we must keep our 
streets clean, as wellas to observe personal clean- 
liness. 

—_—_—_<>—_ <> _—_ 


A DEFENCE OF POETRY. 


BY THE REY. DR. CHANNING. 


Poetry seems to us the divinest of all arts ; 
for it is the breathing or expression of that prin- 
ciple or sentiment, which is deepest and sublim- 
est in human nature; we mean, of that thirst or 
aspiration, to which no mind is wholly a stran- 
ger, for something purer and lovelier, something 
more powerful, lofty, and thrilling than ordinary 
and real life affords. No doctrine is more com- 
mon among Christians than that of man’s immor- 
tality ; but it is not so generally understood, that 
the germs or principles of his whole future being 
are now wrapped up in his soul, as the rudiments 
of the future plant in the seed. As a necessary 
result of this constitution, the soul, possessed 
and moved by these mighty though infant ener- 
gies, is perpetually stretching beyond what is 
present and visible, struggling against the bounds 
of its earthly prison-house, and seeking relief 
and joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal being. 
This view of our nature, which has never been 
fully developed, and goes farther toward ex- 
plaining the contradictions of human life than 
all others, carries us to the very foundation and 
sources of poetry. He who cannot interpret by 
his own consciousness what we now have said, 
wants the true key to works of genius. He has 
not penetrated those sacred recesses of the soul 
where poetry is born and nourished, and inhales 
immortal vigor, and wings herself for her heay- 
enward flight. In an intellectual nature, framed 
for progress and for higher modes of being, 




















there must be creative energies, powers of orig- 
inal and ever growing thought; and poetry is 
the form in which these energies are chiefly 
manifested. It is the glorious prerogative of 
this art that it “makes all things new” for the 
gratification of a divine instinct. It indeed finds 
its elements in what it actually sees and expe- 
riences, in the worlds of matter and mind; but 
it combines and blends these into new forms, 
and according to new affinities, breaks down, if 
we may say so, the distinctions and bounds of 
nature ; imparts to material objects life and 
sentiment and emotion, and invests the mind 
with the powers and splendors of the outward 
creation; describes the surrounding universe in 
the colors which the passions throw over it, and 
depicts the soul in those modes of repose or agi- 
tation, of tenderness or sublime emotion which 
manifest its thirst fora more powerful and joy- 
ous existence. Toa man ofa literal and prosaic 
character, the mind may seem lawless in these 
workings ; but it observes higher laws than it 
transgresses, the laws of the immortal intellect ; 
it is trying and developing its best faculties ; 
and in the objects which it describes, or in the 
emotions which it awakens, anticipates those 
states of progressive power, splendor, beauty and 
happiness for which it was created. 


We accordingly believe that poetry, far from 
injuring society, is one of the great instruments 
of its refinement and exaltation. It lifts the 
mind above ordinary life, gives it a respite from 
depressing cares, and awakens the consciousness 
of its affinity with what is pure and noble. In 
its legitimate and highest efforts, it has the same 
tendency and aim with Christianity ; that is, to 
spiritualize our nature. True, poetry has been 
made the instrument of vice, the pander of bad 
passions ; but when genius thus stoops, it dims 
its fires, and parts with much of its power: and 
even when poetry is enslaved to licentiousness 
or misanthropy, she cannot wholly forget her 
true vocation. Strains of pure feeling, touches 
of tenderness, images of innocent happiness, 
sympathies with suffering virtue, bursts of scorn 
or indignation at the hollowness of the world, 
passages true to our moral nature, often escape 
in an immoral work, and show us how hard it is 
for a gifted spirit to divorce itself wholly from 
what is good. Poetry has a natural alliance 
with our best affections. It delights in the beau- 
ty and sublimity of the outward creation and of 
the soul. It indeed portrays, with terrible en- 
ergy, the excesses of the passions; but they are 
passions which show a mighty nature, which are 
full of power, which command awe, and excite a 
deep though shuddering sympathy. Its great 
tendency and purpose is, to carry the mind be- 
yond and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks 
of ordinary life ; to lift it to a purer element; 
and to breathe into it a more profound and gen- 
erous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness 
of nature, brings back the freshness of early 
feeling, revives the relish of simple pleasures, 
keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed 
the spring-time of our being, refines youthful 
love, strengthens our interest in human nature 
by vivid delineations of its tenderest and lofti- 
feelings, spreads our sympathies over all. 
classes of society, knits us by new ties with tni- 
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versal being, and, through the brightness of its 
prophetic visions, helps faith to lay hold on the 
future life. , 


We are aware that it is objected to poetry 
that it gives wrong views and excites false ex- 
pectations of life, peoples the mind with shad- 
ows and illusions and builds up imagination on 
the ruins of wisdom. That there is a wisdom, 
against which poetry wars, the wisdom of the 
senses, which makes physical comfort and grat- 
ification the sole good, and wealth the chief in- 
terest in life, we do not deny ; nor do we deem 
it the least service which poetry renders to man- 
kind, that it redeems them from the thraldom of 
this earth-born prudence. But, passing over 
this topic, we would observe that the complaint 
against poetry as abounding in illusion and de- 
ception, is in the main groundless. In many 
poems there is more of truth than in many his- 
tories and philosophic theories. The fictions of 
genius are often the vehicles of the sublimest 
verities, and its flashes often open new regions 
of thought, and throw new light on the myste- 
ries of our being. In poetry, when the letter is 
falsehood, the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. 
And if truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions 
of the poet, much more may it be expected in 
his delineations of life; for the present life, 
which is the first stage of the immortal mind, 
abounds in the materials of poetry, and it is the 
high office of the bard to detect this divine ele- 
ment among the grosser labors and pleasures of 
our earthly being. The present life is not whol- 
ly prosaic, precise, tame, and finite. To the 
gifted eye, it abounds in the poetic. The affec- 
tions which spread beyond ourselves and stretch 
far into futurity ; the workings of mighty pas- 
sions, which seem to arm the soul with an almost 
superhuman energy ; the innocent and irrepres- 
sible joy of infancy ; the bloom, and buoyancy, 
and dazzling hopes of youth; the throbbings of 
the heart when it first wakes to love, and dreams 
of a happiness too vast for earth; woman, with 
her beauty, and grace, and gentleness, and full- 
ness of feeling, and depth of affection, and blush- 
es of purity, and the tones and looks which only 
a mother’s heart can inspire—these are all poet- 
ical. It is not true that the poet paints a life 
which does not exist. He only extracts and con- 
centrates, as it were, life’s etherial essence, ar- 
rests and condenses its volatile fragrance, brings 
together its scattered beauties, and prolongs its 
more refined but evanescent joys. And in this 
he does well ; for it is good to feel that life is not 
wholly usurped by cares for subsistence, and 
physical gratifications, but admits, in measures 
which may be indefinitely enlarged, sentiments 
and delights worthy of a higher being. This 
power of poetry to refine our views of life and 
happiness is more and more needed as society 
advances. It is needed to withstand the en- 
croachments of heartless and artificial manners, 
which make civilization so tame and uninterest- 
ing. It is needed to counteract the tendency of 


physical science, which being now sought, not, 


as formerly, for intellectual gratification, but for 
multiplying bodily comforts, requires a new de- 
velopment of imagination, taste and poetry, to 
preserve men from sinking into an earthly, mate- 
real epicurian life. 
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EARLY MENTAL ACTIVITY. 

‘‘ EXPERIENCE,” says Dr. Spurzheim, “ demon- 
strated that of any number of children of equal 
intellectual power, those who receive no par- 
ticular care in childhood, and who do not learn 
to read and write until the constitution begins 
to be consolidated, but who enjoy the benefit of 
a good physical education, very soon surpass in 
their studies those who commence earlier, and 
read numerous books when very young. The 
mind ought never to be cultivated at the expense 
of the body ; and physical education ought to 
precede that of the intellect, and then proceed 
simultaneously with it, without cultivating one 
faculty to the neglect of others; for health is 
the base, and instruction the ornament of edu- 
cation. 


Let parents then check, rather than excite in 
their children this early disposition to mental 
activity, or rather let them counterbalance it by 
a due proportion of physical and gymnastic ex- 
ercises ; for it is not so much the intensity as the 
continuity of the mental action, which is injurious 
to the constitution. Let them not cause the age 
of cheerfulness to be spent in the midst of tears 
and in slavery ; let them not change the sunny 
days of childhood into a melancholy gloom, 
which can, at best, only be a source of misery 
and bitter recollection in maturer years. 

Physical exercises and the cultivation of the 
perceptive faculties should, with the reading of 
moral and instructive books, form the principal 
occupations of children. Their expanding frame 
requires the invigorating stimulus of fresh air ; 
their awakening organs seek for external objects 
of sense ; their dawning intellect incessantly 
calls for the action of their observant powers. 
This is the great law of Nature. She has given 
to the child that restless activity, that buoyancy 
of animal spirits, that prying inquisitiveness, 
which makes him delight in constant motion and 
in the observation of new objects. If these in- 
tentions of Providence be not frustrated ; if he 
be allowed to give himself up to the sportive 
feelings of his age, he will acquire a healthy con- 
stitution, and a physical and perceptive develop- 
ment, which are the best preparations for mental 
labor. 


Of the men who have conferred benefit on so- 
ciety, and have been the admiration of the world, 
the greater number are those who, from various 
causes, have in early life been kept from school 
or from serious study. They have, by energetic 
and well-directed efforts, at a period when the 
brain was ready for the task, acquired knowledge 
and displayed abilities which have raised them 
into the highest eminence in the different walks 
in life, in literature, the arts and sciences, in the 
army, the senate, the church, and even on the 
throne. The history of the most distinguished 
among those who have received an early classi- 
cal education sufficiently proves that it is not to 
their scholastic instruction, but to self-education 
after the period of school, that they chiefly owed 
their superiority. 

- David, the sublime author of the Psalms, fol- 
lowed in his early occupations the dictates of 
nature ; he had, in youth, muscular power to tear 
asunder the mouth of a lion, to resist the grasp 
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of a bear, and to impart to a pebble velocity suf 
ficient to slay a giant. Napoleon, when in the 
school of Brienne, was noted in the quarterly 
reports of that institution as enjoying good 
health ; no mention was ever made of his pos- 
Sessing any mental superiority ; but, in physical 
exercises, he was always foremost. Sir Isaac 
Newton, according to his own statement, was 
inattentive, and ranked very low in the school, 
which he had not entered until after the age of 
twelve. The mother of Sheridan long regarded 
him as one of the dullest of her children. Adam 
Clarke was called “a grievous dunce” by his 
first teacher ; and young Liebig a “‘ booby”’ by 
his employer. Shakespeare, Moliere, Gibbon, 
Niebuhr, Byron, Humphrey Davy, Porson, and 
many others were in like manner undistinguished 
for early application to study, and, for the most 
part, indulged in those wholesome bodily exer- 
cises and that freedom of mind, which contributed 
so much to their future excellence. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Conaress.—During the past month, the affairs 
of Kansas have occupied a large share of the attention of 
Congress. A bill for the formation of a State Constitution for 
that Territory has been discussed at great length in the Sen- 
ate. One of the most important speeches on the subject was 
by Mr. Collamore, of Vermont, who engaged in a protracted 
examination of the course of the National Legislature in rela- 
tion to Slavery, and of the claims of Kansas to admission into 
the Union. Mr. Geyer, of Missouri, followed on the other 
side, contending that the admission of Kansas at the present 
juncture would be both illegal and dangerous. Gov. Sew- 
ard afterwards made an elaborate speech, reviewing the 
whole ground of controversy, and warmly maintaining the 
right of Kansas to a place in the Union. Several able 
speeches on each side of the same question have been made 
in the House. 











ADJOURNMENT oF THE LEeGISLATURE.—The Le- 
gislature of New York came to an unexpected close on 
Thursday, the 10th ult., at the expiration of the one hundred 
days for which the Constitution provides payment. No at- 
tempt was made to prolong the session, as heretofore, under 
the expectation that the Governor would consent to convene 
an extra session. The appropriation bills, supply bills and 
other most important measures were left unpassed by the 
Assembly, in order to make the necessity of an extra session 
imperative. The Governor, however, has refused to call an 
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extra session, and the State must get along without ready 
means for the whole year. It so happens that the appropri- 
ation of last year provides for the State interest till Septem- 
ber, and nothing materially will suffer except the benevolent 
institutions to which the State is accustomed to contribute. 


THe PurcHASE oF Mount VERNon.—It is well 
known that for some time past, the Mount Vernon Associa- 
tion, composed of ladies of different parts of the Union, 
have been making efforts to raise funds for the purchase of 
a portion of Washington’s estate at Mount Vernon, to be 
presented by them to the State of Virginia. The proceeds 
of the Address recently delivered by Mr. Everett were to 
be devoted to this purpose, and the moral and financial im- 
pulse which had been given to the work by his eloquence, 
had greatly encouraged the ladies of the Association to hope 
for the speedy success of the undertaking. Assurance had 
been given by Mr. John A. Washington, the present owner 
of Mount Vernon, that he would sell a portion of the place 
to the State of Virginia, for the sum of $200,000; and it was 
considered certain that as soon as the sum was raised a deed 
of the property could be obtained. But, greatly to the sur- 
prise and regret of the parties interested, Mr. Washington, 
in arecent letter to a lady in South Carolina, states that 
Mount Vernon is not for sale. The purpose of the ladies’ 
association seems likely, therefore, to be defeated. Mr. 
Washington thus recedes from the proposition distinctly 
made by him in a letter to Goy. Johnson, of Virginia, dated 
in June last. He then stated that if the State of Virginia 
desired to purchase Mount Vernon, she could obtain 200° 
acres of it, embracing the tomb of Washington, mansion, 
garden, &c., for the sum above mentioned, and specifies the 
manner in which the sum is to be paid. The patriotic plan 
of setting apart the place hallowed as the residence of the 
Father of his Country during his life, and the resting-place 
of his remains in death, as a consecrated spot, to be under 
the control of his native State, is one which will commend 
itself to all American citizens, and it is to be hoped that the 
praiseworthy efforts which have been made to carry it out 
will not prove fruittess. 

SmirasoniAN Institute Lisrary.—The Library 
of the Smithsonian Institute has been increased during 
the last year by the addition of over 5000 volumes. Of 
these, 769 volumes were sent to the Library in conformity 
with the Copy-right Law, which requires that one copy of 
every book, paper, map, design; &c., shall be sent to the 
Smithsonian Institution, and that another shall be sent to 
the Congressional Library, within three months after the 
publication of the same. Over 4000 of the additions to the 
library have been received as donations from the literary 
societies of this and the old countries, or else have been 
sent in exchange for the publications of the Smithsonian 
“Contributions to Knowledge.” Under this system of ex- 
change the Institution has received some of the rarest and 
most valuable scientific books to be found in the country, 
Through this system of exchange, any society or individual 
in this country can send to any society or individual in Eu- 
rope, Asia, or Africa, or in fact anywhere, any books, paper, 
scientific apparatus, geological, historical, or any kind of 
specimen that will tend to increase knowledge among men, 
free of charge. That is, the Institution will send these arti- 
cles to their destination at their own expense. And they 
also undertake to bring all such articles from other coun- 
tries to this and distribute them per direction in the same 
manner. During the last year over 20,000 pounds of such 
articles have been sent to Europe through the Smithsonian 
Institution, and distributed according to the directions. 
This heavy amount of freight consisted of over 80,000 dif- 
ferent packages. 


——— 


Disastrous GaLre.—-On Saturday evening, 
April 12th, Philadelphia, was visited by a terrific hurricane. 
The main force of the tempest was experienced in the dis- 
trict of Kensington, where two churches, three factories, 
and about one hundred and fifty other buildings, were par- 
tially demolished. The large boiler house of the Franklin 
Iron Works, 160 feet long, was totally destroyed. The 
Trenton Railroad depot at Kensington was considerably 
injured. Innumerable awnings, signs and glass windows, 
were torn in fragments, or smashed. Along the wharves 
the damage done was not serious. Two sioops were blown 
from their moorings and driven high and dry upon the 
shore at Red Bank. So far as known, the disaster was unat- 
tended by loss of life, and but few casualties are reported. 
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The gale prostrated the Western telegraph wires, and sev- 
eral days elapsed before they could be put in working order. 
Destructive Fire in Boston.—The Gerrish 
Market, in Boston, was destroyed by fire on Saturday, the 
12th ult. It-was a fine, large building,valued at $100,000, but 
insured for only $40,000. The upper stories were occupied 
as printing offices, shops, &c., but not much of anything was 
saved from them, A young girl was badly injured by a 
chimney falling upon her and fracturing her skull. The 
whole amount of the loss will not fall short of $200,000, 
INSTRUMENTS oF War.—Some Russian army 
officers have recently visited the United States Armory at 
Springfield, with a view to acquaint themselves with the 
improved American modes of gun manufacture.—The Ames 
company at Chicopee are making another lot of gun ma- 
chinery, like that in use at the armory and that made for 
England last year. 


FiLuipusters.——The steamer Orizaba sailed 
from New York on Tuesday April 8, with from 490 to 600 
passengers, most of them supposed to be recruits for Walk- 
er’s Nicaraguan army. Just as the steamer was about to 
cast off, the United States Marshal and posse went on board 
and arrested three of the company, C. C. Hicks, J. C. Hen- 
drick and John Kingsley. The steamer was then allowed 
to sail. 


CrnTRAL AMERICA.—War was declared by the 
Government of Costa Rica against Nicaragua about the last 
of February, and a body of troops, numbering some 3,500 
men, was at once put in motion against Walker. Gen. 
Mora, who commanded the army, issued a decree calling 
upon all Costa Ricans and resident Central Americans to 
take up arms for the Government, and denounces the 
penalties of treason against such as give aid and comfort to 
Walker. 

Later advices give information of an engagement between 
four hundred of Walker’s troops, under the command of 
Col. Schlessinger, and a portion of the Costa Rican army, in 
which the former suffered a signal defeat. In about eight 
days the army was to pass the frontiers and enter the State of 
Nicaragua. More than twenty prisoners, consisting princi- 
pally of Irish and Germans, were in the hands of the Costa 
Ricans; they were to be tried by a court martial, and would 
probably be all shot. The whole number of troops to be 
levied was to amount to 9000 men, and, besides, a loan of 
$100,000 dollars among the natives was decreed. 

The war appeared to be very popular, and daily enlist- 
ments of volunteers was spoken of. Among the foreigners 
a tender of their services was made to the Government, 





PERSONAL. 


Josepo McKerxrn, LL.D., who, until a recent 
period, occupied the position of Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of New York, died on Saturday morning, April 12, 
at his residence in this city, after an illness of a fortnight’s 
duration. Mr. McKeen was born in the State of Vermont, 
in August, 1791, and passed the early portion of his life at 
the residence of his parents, assisting in taking care of the 
farm. During the winter seasons he attended the district 
school, and was finally engaged there as one of the teachers. 
In the year 1818 he came to this city, and was employed as 
a teacher ina private school in different places, in which 
capacity he was engaged until the spring of 1836, when he 
was appointed Principal of the Public School in Mott street. 
This situation he held for a period of nearly ten years, when 
he was appointed County Superintendent in the year 1849. 
During the interval of leaving the Public School and his 
appointment as Superintendent, he was engaged in editing 
an educational journal in this city. The office of Superin- 
tendent he held till the year 1854, when, on account of some 
changes in the Board of Education, Mr. Randall was ap- 
pointed in his stead, Mr. McKeen being retained as Assist- 
ant-Superintendent. During his residence here, he was 
actively engaged in the Sunday-School cause and was for 
many years a Visitor and one of the Executive Committee. 
He was also a member of the Prison Association; also of the 
American Society for the Advancement of Education and 
of the State Teacher’s Association. He held the office of 
President of the latter Society for one term. By his kind 

and affable manner he had endeared himself toa large circle 
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of acquaintance, and particularly to the teachers of the Pub- 
lic Schools,——Mr., Joseph Curtis died at his residence in 
Lexington Avenue, on Saturday, after an illness of four 
days. Mr. Curtis was born in Newtown, Conn., in 1782. 
At the age of sixteen he came to this city. He has taken 
an active part in most of the benevolent enterprises which 
have been undertaken here from that time to this. For 
twenty years he belonged to the Fire Department, and he 
introduced the use of the torch and hose carriage. He was 
one of the founders of the House of Refuge. Long time a 
trustee of the Public School Society, he was present at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the first Publie School building 
erected in the city, and heard the address delivered by De 
Witt Clinton on that occasion. Since the reorganization of the 
schools he has been a school officer, and until last year was 
a member of the Board of Education——Gov. Clark, of 
New York, has pardoned Dr. R. M. Graham, of New Or- 
leans, who was convicted and imprisoned about a year ago 
for killing Col. Loring at the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York 
City. The ill health of the prisoner, and strong appeals in 
his behalf from high quarters, induced the executive cle- 
mency.—Madame de Bodisco, the widow of the late Rus- 
sian Minister, has advertised her furniture to be sold at auc- 
tion, and intends leaving for Europe. It is now sixteen years 
since (when a school-girl at Georgetown), she attracted the 
notice of the late Baron, and was given him in marriage by 
Henry Clay. Her two oldest children, sons, are now in 
Russia, receiving a thorough education, and serving the 
Emperor as “ Pages of the Household.”——A few days ago 
the body of Miss Haskell, of Portland, Me., who was sud- 
denly killed in a perilous sled slide with a company of 
friends in Freeport, was recovered. She was about seyen- 
teen years old; was a young, beautiful and interesting girl, 
and when recovered from the ice, looked as fair as when she 
met her death.—-Mr, Nathan C. Corning, formerly a foreman 
of one of the departments of the U. 8, Armory, at Springfield 
has been appointed Superintendent of the English Royal 
Smithery at Enfield Lock, near London. The post is under- 
stood to be a lucrative one.—Capt. E. C. Boynton of Wind- 
sor, Vt., has been appointed Professor of Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy and Geology, in the University of Mississippi_—Wm 
Peach, of Chicopee, Mass., was reported to have died of 
fever at Panama a few weeks since, but he has turned up 
alive and well, to contradict the report. It appears that he 
did, to all appearance, die, and was put in a box, where he 
lay sixteen hours, but finally revived, to the great surprise 
of the lookers on, and now is able to read his own obituary. 
—Monsieur Sibbern, the Swedish Minister, has sold his 
furniture at auction, as he contemplates a visit to Europe, 
where a large fortune has recently been left to his lady. He 
is among the oldest members of the corps diplomatique, 
and was a particular friend of Mr. Webster. 





EKEUROPEH. 


Tue Treaty.—The Treaty of Peace was signed 
at Paris on Sunday, March 30. The Empress Eugenie 
having expressed a wish to preserve the pen with which 
the peace was signed,the gallant diplomats made use of one 
plucked from the wing of a living eagle, and the relic is now 


in her possession, ornamented wlth gold and diamonds, In ~ 


addition to signing the principal documents, each of the 
plenipotentiaries had to put his name to eighty six separate 
paragraphs. The treaty might have been signed on the 29th 
ult., but Louis Napoleon, who affects the Napoleonic fond- 
ness for anniversaries, desired that the ceremony should be 
deferred until the 80th of March, the day on which the 
Allies entered Paris in 1814. 

Birth oF A FrencH Prince.—The Empress 
Eugenie was delivered of a son on Sunday, March 16th. 
On the 18th the Emperor received the congratulations of 
the Senate, the Legislative Body, the Council of State, the. 
Magistracy, the Institute, the Clergy of the different reli- 
gious persuasions, the Municipal Body, and deputations 
from the National Guard and the Army and Navy. The 
reception took place in the Salle du Trone, into which the 
great bodies of the State and all the deputations were ad- 
mitted in succession. All present were in grand costume. 
The Emperor, in the uniform of a general of division, and 
wearing the cordon of the Legion of Honor, stood in front 
of the Throne, and on his right was Prince Napoleon. 

Close to the throne were ranged the Princes of the family 
of the Emperor haying rank at court, as well as the grand 


officers of the Crown, the marshals, admirals, high function~- 
aries and grand crosses of the Legion of Honor. Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte was still detained by his late acci- 
dent, and he could not be present. At half-past twelve the 
Emperor received all the Plenipotentiaries of the Congress, 
as well as the persons attached to the Mission. Count Wae 
lewski, President of the Congress, who was charged by his 
colleagues to speak on the oceasion, expressed himself as 
follows: 

“Sire: The Plenipotentiaries at the Congress have charged 
me to be on this solemn occasion their organ to your Ma- 
jesty. Iam happy and proud, Sire, to find myself called on 
to express to your Majesty, in the name of Europe, the sen- 
timents, the hopes, and the joy which are everywhere in- 
spired by the happy event with which Providence has 
deigned to bless you, and which by securing and consoli- 
dating the Napoleon dynasty, is for the whole world a fresh 
pledge of security and confidence.” 

The Emperor replied ; 

“T thank the Congress for the wishes and congratulations 
which it addresses to me through you. I am happy that 
Providence has sent me a son at a moment when an era of 
general reconciliation is announcing itself to Europe. I 
shall bring him up with the feeling that nations must not be 
egotistical, and that the repose of Europe depends on the 
prosperity of each nation.” 

The foreign corps diplomatique was also received, and 
was favored with a sight of the child, on whom the Papal 
Nuncio took the opportunity of bestowing a benediction. 

Each deputation was ushered into the apartment 
where the child was reposing in the magnificent cradle pre- 
sented by the City of Paris. At the head of the bed stood 
Madame Bruat, gouvernante; the Princess d’Essling, and 
the under-gouvernantes ; and by the side were Count Bac- 
chische, Col. Fleury, Col. Edgar Ney, and Count d’Arjuson, 
chamberlain, After the several persons had passed in front 
of the cradle they went into another room and inscribed 
their names in the visitors’ book. 

An amnesty is declared to all political offenders who will 
return and take the required allegiance. 








Hotes and Oneries. 


QuERY.—‘‘T recently saw a man whose forehead 
had been mashed in at its centre when a boy, but who ap- 
peared to be bright enough. He thought this fact a proof 
that Phrenology was not true.” R: F. E. Strongyville, O. 

Answer.—In the above case the brain, doubtless, was not 
injured by the crushing of the skull, and if any pressure was 
made upon the brain, its effects were only temporary, as in 
early age, when the bony structure of the skull is but im- 
perfectly formed, the brain would find room by the expan- 
sion of the skullin general. Ordinarily, a fracture of the 
skull produces congestion and inflammation of the brain, 
mental aberration follows, and if. this symptom did not 
occur at the time, it is proof positive that the brain was not 
injured. No sensible man of information pretends that the 
brain is unnecessary to mental action, whether he indorses 
the location of the organs. according to Phrenology or not, 
and every body knows that an injury or inflammation of the 
brain produces a disturbance or suspension of the action of 
the mind. 





—— 


E. A. F., Wilmington, Vt.—‘‘The National 
Magazine for January, in speaking of Mr. Bancroft, the histo- 
rian, has the following: “ His (Mr. B’s) head is an outright 
refutation of Gall and Spurzheim—it is narrow, not high, 
projecting only where a woman's ought to—it is, in fine, 
cramped at nearly every point where a phrenologist would 
look for noble outlines.” Howisit? [A] Isnot the organ of 
Veneration more fully developed than benevolence in the 
heads of the great mass of professed Christians—especially 
the Baptist and Methodist denominations ?”[B] 

A.—We have never examined Bancroft’s head min- 
utely, but have met him in public meetings and had 
a good view of his head, and observed his general 
physiological confirmation, enough to say that he has 
the temperament and build, as well as the phrenological 
developments of the writer, especially such a writer as 
he has proved himself to be. He is rather tall and sharp 
featured, and in such cases the phrenological organs always 
rise; and in our works, length of fibre is put down as sig- 
nifying just the qualities requisite for authorship. His great 
forte as an author is Eventuality,Comparison, and Language, 
neither of which require breadth of head, and all of which 
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are signified by that very height which the above review 
ascribesto him. We do not profess to be sufficiently “ posted 
up” in his writings to judge from them what his phrenology 
should be; but we very much doubt whether predominant 
Causality, which gives breadth of head, and which our 
reviewer says he does not possess, is conspicuous in his 
writings. We rather think that our close examination will 
prove that the reviewer knows less about either Bancroft or 
phrenology, or both, than he should have known, to have 
made the above statements. B.—Both Veneration and Be- 
neyolence are usually well developed in the denominations 
you mentioned; but our observations incline us to believe 
that Benevolence predominates, 


WILL you give the readers of the Phrenologi- 
cal Journal a statement of the facts relative to the “head of 
Chief Justice Marshall?”—the alleged diminutiveness of 
which, I have often heard adduced asa strong argument 
against Phrenology. T. N. 


Of the size of Chief Justice Marshall’s head, I have no 
certain information. Ithas been said to be rather moderate, 
but I very much doubt the truth of the assertion, as his bust 
represents it to have been of full size. What Ido know, 
however, is this: Several years ago, I made an examination 
of the head of one of his sisters, and found it to be unusually 
large, in fact, one of the largest female heads, which fell un- 
der my observation; it measured nearly, or quite, 22 1-2 
inches, besides being full in all its regions, and having a 
massiyeness, especially of the intellectual lobe, which struck 
me very forcibly. Possibly the Chief Justice may have 
worn rather a small hat, and the inference that he had a small 
head may have been based thereon. Byron wore a small 
hat, but his brain was one of the heaviest of its size ever 
weighed—his hat obviously sitting on the top of his head in- 
stead of reaching to the point of its greatest circumference. 
And this might have been the case with Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. 

But be this as it may, one thing is obvious, that the Chief 
Justice had one of the very best physical organisms in the 
world—a most powerful vital temperament, which would, of 
course, enable his brain to put forth all the power of which 
it was capable, much more than a larger brain with less 
vitality. Thomas H, Benton’s head is by no means large 
but that immense chest of his throws such vigor and vital 
power upon his brain as to make it produce more mentality 
than many a larger brain, without the vitality, would be 
able to accomplish. Marshall’s temperament, judging from 
his bust and pictures, was one of the most felicitous for clear, 
sprightly, correct, and vigorous thought; which, together 
with his large Causality, Comparison, and Conscientiousness» 
accounts, on phrenological principles, for those remarkable 
powers of logic and ratiocination, and clear sense of justice 
for which this eminent jurist became so generally noted, 
The bust of Marshall shows his head to have been large and 
long in front of the ears, but not very broad or extended 
backward, so that the intellectual region could be large while 
the head as a whole was not more than medium. Objectors to 
Phrenology uniformly neglect or avoid the consideration og 
thisfact. The Indian, for example, has not a large brain, buy 
itis yery large above and about the ears,and he is distinguish- 
ed for selfishness and cruelty, which arise from the organs in 
the middle lobe of the brain, just where his head is large. 
Negroes have the back-head large and long in the region of 
the social organs, and no race is more noted for love and 
sociability than this. We trust our friends and skeptics will 
bear this explanation in mind for the future. It will serve 
to guard the one class against anxiety, and prevent the other 
from wasting their powder in firing against a series of truths 
established by the creator. 


— 


“Wuat faculties combined with ‘ Causality 
Full are most favorable to the strengthening of that faculty.” 


Causality is the faculty that seeks to know causes—to in- 
yent and adapt means to ends. Hence eyery faculty which 
creates the spirit of inquiry—which finds facts that it cannot 
understand, every emotion of joy or sorrow whose cause or 
remedy it is desirable to learn, tends to awaken the faculty 
of Causality. Every pinching want which demands the in- 
vention of some means to supply it; every inconvenience 
or privation for which it is desirable to contrive some mode 
of averting, awakens Causality, and, of course, promotes its 
growth. 





Piusitess, 


UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 





Purenoiogy is the most useful of all modern 
discoveries; for while others enhance creature comforts 
mainly, this Science teaches Lire and its Laws, and unfolds 
human nature in all its aspects. 

Its fundamental doctrine is, that each mental faculty is 
exercised by means of a portion of the brain called its organ, 
the size and quality of which are proportionate to its powers. 

Its proof is Universal Nature, All animals, as compared 
with all others, and all human beings, as contrasted with all 
others, and with all animals, furnish living demonstration 
that it is interwoven through all nature. Professor Silli- 
man, who heads the scientific corps of this country, and who 
would commend no more than truth obliged him to, bears 
the following testimony : 

“Phrenology undertakes to accomplish for man what 
philosophy performs for the external world; it claims to 
disclose the real state of things, and to present Nature un- 
veiled and in her true features.” 

A good Phrenologist will prove it to your own conscious- 
ness, by delineating your character, talents and peculiarities 
far more accurately than your own mother can do. 

It embodies the only true Sorencr or Mrnp and philoso- 
phy of hnman nature ever divulged. It analyses all the 
human elements and functions, thereby showing of what 
materials we are composed, and how to develop them. On 
this point hear Bishop Whateley, the greatest logician of his 
time, who says: — 

“ Even if all connexion between the brain and mind were 
a perfect chimera, the treatises of Phrenologists would be 
of great value from their employing a metaphysical nomen- 
clature far more logical, accurate, and convenient than 
Locke, Stewart and other writers of their schools. 

Among the thousands of prominent men in all ranks and 
stations of life, who are not only believers in the fundamen- 
tal principles of Phrenology, but who have approved, preach- 
ed and practiced it in their daily avocations, we may name 
the following ;— 


Dr. John W. Francis, 
Dr ©, A. Lee, 

Dr. J. ¥. ©. Smith, 
Dr. McClintock, 

Dr. John Bell, 

Prof. C. Caldwell, 
Prof. 8. G. Morton, 
Prof. 8. G. Howe, 


Hon, Wm. H. Seward, 
Hon. Horace Greeley, 
Hon. Horace Mann, 
Wm. ©. Bryant, 
Amos Dean, 

Rey. Orville Dewey, 
Rey. John Pierpont, 
Rey. H. W. Beecher, 
Prof. George Bush, Hon. 8. 8. Randall, 
Judge E. F. Hurlbut, Hon. T. J. Rusk. 


PurenoLoey shows how the bodily conditions influence 
mind and morals—a most eventful range of truth. Horaon 
Mann remarks; “I look upon Phrenology as the guide to 
philosophy, and the hand-maid of Christianity. Whoever 
diseminates true Phrenology is a pnblic benefactor.” 

It likewise developes nature’s original type of complete 
humanity, the Creator’s beaw ideal of perfect men and 
women, namely, those in whom all the human functions are 
vigorous, well proportioned, and rightly exercised. 

And this perfect type shows individuals and communi- 
ties wherein they depart from it, and thereby discloses both 
the real origin of human sins and sufferings, as well as the 
means of obviating them by retunning to this type. 

PuRENOLOGY teaches the true system of Education. To 
educate any thing, we must first know its nature. By ana- 
lyzing all the mental faculties, the science of Phrenology 
shows how to develop and how to discipline each sepa- 
rately, and all collectively, into as perfect beings as our 
hereditary fault will allow. Indeed, moderate educational 
improvements, and most of its leaders in this department 
are Phrenologists. 

PureEnowoey teaches parents for what occupation in life 
their children are adapted, and in which they can and can- 
not be successful and happy—a point of the utmost practical 
importance that they may be educated accordingly. How 
many most promising young men drag out a disappointed 
life for want of this knowledge. The Hon. ThomesJ. Rusk, 
United States Senator, observes ;— 

“ When a man properly understands himself, mentally and 
physically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has 
a strong guarantee for his good conduct and usefulness.” 








It also teaches parents the exact characteristics of children : 
and thereby how to manage them properly ; to what motive 
or faculties to appeal, and what to avoid: what desires to 
restrain and what to call into action, &e. 

Most of all, PurmENnoLoey teaches us OUR OWN SELVES j our 
faults and how to obviate them; our excellencies, and how 
to make the most of them; our proclivities to virtue and 
vice, and how to nurture the former and avoid provocation 
to the latter. 

Properly applied by a judicious Examination, it becomes 
a Practioan Gurne to Self Culture, telling us specifically 
what faculties to cultivate and what to restrain, and how to 
model ourselves into as superior beings as natural capabili- 
ties will allow. 

Nor can money be expended to greater practical advan- 
tage than in obtaining this scé-ntijic and therefore reliadl 
knowledge of ourselves and our fellow men. 

Having consecrated our lives to the study and practice of 
this, we profess to be able to pronounce opinions so accu- 
rate and reliable that you may adopt them as “life guides’ 
in the improvement, development and perfection of your- 
selves and children. 

This service we are always prepared to render at our 
offices. Rooms are provided for the reception of individu- 
als and parties, where professional examinations may at all 
times be made, aud Charts, with full written Descriptions of 
Character furnished. 

OvRz PHRENOLOGIOAL CABINETS contain busts, casts and 
skulls of the most distinguished men that ever lived, and 
are always open and FREE to visitors, 


FOWLER and WELLS, 
In New York. No. 308 Broadway, 
In Philadelphia, No. 231 Arch st, 
In Boston, No. 142 Washington st, 





SKELETONS FoR SALE.—We have several beau- 
tiful Skeletons and Separated Heads for sale. Skeletons, 
from $25 to $35, Separated Heads $10. Address Fowier & 
WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


A PAPER For THE Campatcn.—The most impor- 
tant of all our presidential elections is just at hand. There 
will probably be three or more candidates in the field, each 
supported by partisan papers, many of which will, as usual, 
almost deify its favorite, and of course, demonize his rivals. 
Thus, it will be hardly possible for the public to obtain 
from such sources, the unbiassed merits of the contest, or 
the true character and just claims of the contestants. 

There will be, doubtless, no lack of ‘ Campaign Papers,” 
but what will they be, but mere instruments for magnifying 
the claims of one man, and purposely diminishing those of 
others. For mere partisans, who seek for distortion and 
an unlife-like picture, this may be satisfactory. 

The true mission of Lirr ILLusrRatep, is to shed a light 
upon every subject which interests att. Narrow political 
bigotry does not interest all. But goodness, justice, truth, 
and righteousness in religion; and comprehensive patriot- 
ism in politics, do elicit the interest and command the 
earnest regard of all, at least of all who think, 

During the “campaign” we propose to pay some atten- 
tion to political “life,” so far, at least, as to watch and re- 
cord all the important facts respecting the contest. While 
others, as partisans, are enveloped with the dust, and deaf- 
ened by the din of the hand-to-hand strife; we propose calmly 
to view, from the serene elevation of complete freedom from 
party shackles, and party spectacles, the true state of things; 
and, like a faithful historian, keep our readers advised in 
respect to all that can interest them as citizens and patriots, 

What say our readers? Would they like this feature in 
“Life,” for the next few months, and, if so, will they make 
an effort to extend it to their neighbors by sending us a 
hundred thousand new subscribers ? 

We will furnish the paper from the first of May to next 
November, in clubs, at the following rates: 


Twenty copies for - - - - - $10 00 
Fifteen do “ - - ses = 2800 
Ten dost 3h a - - =e re 6 00 
Five doe - - = - 400 
Single do “ - se 1 00 


Reader, can you not interest yourself enough to send us a 
club. Please address, 
Fow er anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, N.Y. 
142 Washington street, Boston, or 281 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia, 
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Painapsipata._-The Phrenological Cabinet 
and Bookstoro, at 281 Arch street, opened by us in 1853, is 
still a central point of attraction to the friends of Phrenolo- 
gy and Self-Culture, in Philadelphia and vicinity. All our 
publications are there sold at wholesale and retail, and sub- 
scriptions to the Phrenological Journal, Water Cure Jour- 
nal and Life Illustrated, received on the same terms as at the 
New York Office. Classes in practieal Phrenology are also 
taught, and professional examinations made with charts, and 
full written descriptions of character, taken down from the 
lips of the examiner by a Phonographic reporter. 

Persons residing in the vicinity wishing any of our works, 
or desiring to secure professional examinations, with advice 
as to health, self.culture and the selection of a proper pur- 
suit, we commend to the Philadelphia establishment Those 
who are in charge of it, were selected by us with a view to 
their integrity, experience, and competency. 


Pitevarpy Aotices. 











Lire or Samuet Jounson, L.LD. Comprehend- 
ingan Account of his Studies and Numerous Works, in 
Chronological Order, with his Correspondence and Con- 
versations. By James Boswell, Esq. With copious 
Notes and Biographical Illustrations, by Malone. One 
vol. octavo. Pp. 580. Price $1 50. Baltimore: J. W. 
Bond & Co. New York: Fowrer & WELLS. 

Who has not read “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson?” Many 
young men and women, we presume, have not. But most, 
if not all, men of letters have. The first edition dates back 
to April 20,1791, while the last and best edition is dated 
1856! and is the one under notice. Allsorts of opinions 
have been expressed with regard tv the merits of the book, 
but we believe it is concluded that it is a ‘“ masterpiece” of 
biography. No one of the present day and generation 
would approve the manners and customs of the people of 
that day, as recorded—so minutely—by theauthor. Still— 
asa matter of history—this work must take precedence 
over that of all others which preceded it. 

CHARLEMONT ; OR, THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. Pp. 
447. Price $1 25 New York: J. 8. Redfield. 

Mr. Simms is considered one of the most gifted of our 
American writers. In his romance, as in most of his vig-, 
orous works, he has maintained a historical connection 
which renders it the more interesting. ; 
ELEMENTS OF PsycnotoGy. Included in a Critical 

Examination of “ Locke's Essay on the Human Under- 

standing,” and in additional pieces. By Victor Cousin. 

Translated from the French, with an introduction and 

notes. By Caleb 8. Henry, D.D. Fourth improved 

edition, revised according to the author’s last corrections, 
12mo. Pp.568. Price $1 25. New York: Ivison and 

Phinney. 

This is by far the best work of the kind. The introduc- 
tion by Dr. Henry, is excellent. One can scarcely overrate 
its merits. The preface says: Although it has not the 
form of a regular systematic treatise, and by its title does 
not pretend to have, yet it comprises the elements, and all 
the elements. of a'complete system of psychology, and of 
philosophy as contained in psychology. It embraces the fun- 
damental principles and most important question in ontolo- 
gy, in logic, in morals, and in «esthetics. 

Tne History or Eneuanp, from the Accession 
of James II. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Two vols. 
12mo, Pp. 576. Neatly boundin cloth. Price 40 cents 
per vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


The Boston edition is the cheapest, considering the style 
in which it is got up, of any inthe market. We have re- 
viewed this work at length, and our readers are “posted” 
in regard to our opinion of its merits. Of course everybody 
must read Macaulay, and “ no library can be complete with- 
out this work.” Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co. permit no 
rivals to supply the American Athens with better or cheaper 
books than themselves. 

Witp Western Scenes. A Narrative of Adven- 
tures in the Western Wilderness, wherein the exploits of 
Daniel Boon, the great American pioneer, are particularly 
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described. Also, Accounts of Bear, Deer, and Buffalo 

Hunts—Desperate Conflicts with Savages —Wolf Hunts— 

Fishing and Fowling Adventures—Encounters with Ser- 

pents, ete. New stereotype edition, altered, revised, and 

corrected. By J. B. Jones, Illustrated with i6 engray- 
ings from original designs. 12mo. Pp. 263. Price $1. 

Published by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

A new edition of this very popular work hes just been 
published by this enterprising house. 

Tue Panorama AND OTHER PorMs. By John G. 
Whittier. 12mo. Pp. 140. Price 75 cents. Published 
by Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

We need hardly say that this book contains some fine 
poems—for all who have ever read any of Mr. Whittier’s 
poetry will join usin pronouncing it good. ‘“ Maud Muller,” 
“The Barefoot Boy.” and “ Burns” are exquisite. We would 
advise al/ to read it. 

CHRISTINE ; OR, WOMAN’S TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 
By Laura J. Curtis, 12 mo. Pp. 384. Price $1 25. 
Published by Dewitt & Davenport, New York. 

The book was evidently written by a believer in * Wo- 
man’s Rights,” and by such will be fully appreciated. It 
is well written, and calculated to interest the reader. 
MacLavren’s Parent System oF WRITING, be- 

ing a Series of Manual Gymnastic Exercises, Executed 

over perfect forms, it obliges the learner to unite from 
the first, beauty of form with rapidity of execution, 
by the aid of which any person can acquire a splendid 
and rapid handwriting, without the possibility of 

Jailure. The complete course consists of Eight Mammoth 

Books. Regularly Progressive, containing more Practice 

than can be obtained in Five Hundred Common Copy 

Books, accompanied by a Pamphlet containing full Ex- 

planations and Directions. Price $2 for the set. For 

sale by Fowirer & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 

We will briefly notice afew of the adyaxtages that this 
system possesses over any other that hasever been offered 
to the public. And those advantages should induce each of 
our readers to send for a setimmediately. First, the ex- 
pense of acquiring a good hand is reduced much below that 
required by the old system of imitation, since each model 
can be traced over at least a thousand times. Thus a single 
set of these books contains more practice than can be ob- 
tained in 500 ordinary copy-books. Secondly, the time re- 
quired to be occupied in practice is much reduced, since a 
continuous movement becomes habitual much sooner in 
this way, thanif the hand is removed at the termination 
of each model, and anew movement commenced. Lastly, 
by this means each model contains sufficient gymnastic 
training for the muscles of the hand and arm to impart to 
the pupil a greater general ability with the pen than can be 
obtained in any other manner, while at the same, time he is 
acquiring a habit of writing well. 

A set will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on the re- 
ceipt of $2. 

Letters oF Lapy Mary Wortiey Montacus. 
Edited by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 12mo. Pp. 408. Price 
$1 25. Published by Mason Brothers, New York. 

This work will be found interesting as well as valuable. 
Lady Mary Wortley was a woman of superior intellect and 
wit, as all her letters testify. 


CovurTsHiP AND Marriacr; or Tus Joys anp 
Sorrows or Amrrnican Lirz. By Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz. 12mo. Pp. 522. Price $1 25. Published by T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

It is embellished with a portrait and antograph of the au- 
thor. It abounds with beautiful descriptions, and shows a 
superior knowledge of human nature. The author’s name 
is enough to insure success for the book. 

Camp Fires oF THE RED Men; or, A HunpRED 
Years Aco. By J. R. Orton. 12mo. Pp. 401, Price 
$1 25. New York: Derby & Jackson. 


What subject can interest the present and future genera- 
tions of Americans more than that of the original natives— 
the red men of our continent? The present volume con- 
tains many interesting historical incidents—written more 
in the form of “ stories” than in the usual dry records. 

Belonging to one of the learned professions, and haying 
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had much experience in editorial life, the author brings a 

large experience to his work, and imparts much valuable 

Information, together with descriptions of a social and do- 

me-tic nature among the Indians, which are always highly 

entertaining. 

THE War In Kansas—-A Rough Trip to the 
Border, among New Homes and a Strange People. By 
G. Douglas Brewerton, author of “A Ride with Kit Car- 
son,” ete. Pp. 490. Price $1 25. Published by Derby & 
Jackson, New York. 


As every incident relating to Kanzas is of interest just 
now, we have no doubt this work will have a wide circula- 
tion, An extract from the preface indicates the character of 
the work, and gives the author's views upon the point in 
dispute. 


“As a finale to our preface, we assure the reader that we 
are upon neither side of this unhappy quarrel between 
those who, united as they are by one common bond of na- 
tional brotherhood, ought to be the best of friends. On the 
contrary, we have gazed upon the Kansas difficulties as the 
old lady did when she put on her spectacles to see her hus- 
band fight the bear—on which occasion (to quote from the 
venerable woman's narrative of the combat just alluded to), 
She allowed sometimes she’d ‘rather see thar old man 
whip, and then agin she elt fur the bar, but bimeby, when 
they were a goin’ it strong, she did‘nt bother much about 
it, till towards the last, an’ then it seemed as ef she 
did'nt kear a dern which whipped, so long as she seed the 
fight. ” 

GRanam’s PHONETIC QuARTERLY. A. J. Graham, 

Publisher N.Y. 


The first number of this publication ison our table and is 
printed on good paper, with clear type, and seems to haye 
been very carefully prepared. The writing and printing 
reform is destined to do vastly more for the elevation of 
our race than many more ostentatious inventions. Phono- 
graphic writing is now reduced to an almost perfect science, 
and we trust that a spirit of concession may bless the pho- 
neticians with something like agreement respecting an alpha- 
bet. Isaac Pitman has one alphabet, Graham, we think, 
uses the same, Longley and Benn Pitman, of Cincinnati, 
haye another, and have recently brought out a large Pho- 
netic Dictionary, and a valuable Medical Lexicon ; and Dr. 
Comstock, of Philadelphia, is publishing still another alpha- 
bet. Each of these persons adheres tenaciously to his favor- 
ite alphabet, and, we suppose, hopes to see it supercede all 
the others. 

The printing reform, or s phonetic method of Tepresent- 
ing the language will never become general until some one 
alphabet shall be established; and we regret to see such un- 
bending adhesion on the part of phoneticians to their fa- 
vorite alphabets, to the detriment of the reform itself. 


To those who know nothing of phonetics, we will say 
that this reform consists in having a letter for every sound 
in the language, so that if person has learned the alphabet, 
he can pronounce any word correctly, without hearing it 
spoken, or he can spell any word correctly which he hears 
spoken, including proper names; so that to learn the alpha- 
bet is to learn to read and spell, which single fact would 
save to the rising generation a vast amount of time in 
which to learn science. 


= + 


Girts.—The best thing to give your enemy is 
forgiveness; to your opponent, tolerance; to a friend, your 
heart; to your child, a good example; to your father, def- 
erence; to your mother conduct that will make her proud 
of you; to yourself, respect; to all men, charity; to God 
obedience. 


A Worp To Younc Men—If you wish for a clear 
mind, strong muscles, and quiet nerves, for a long life, and 
power prolonged to old age, avoid all drinks but water, and 
mild infusions of that fluid; shun tobacco and opium, and 
every thing else that disturbs the normal state of the sys- 
tem; rely upon nutritous food and mild dilutent drinks, of 
which water is the basis, and you willneed nothing beyond 
these things, except rest, and the due moral regulation of 
all your powers, to give you long, happy, and useful lives, 
and a serene evening at its close.—Prof. Silliman. 
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atliscellany. 


OVERWORKEING THE Hres.—Dr. Henry Clark has 
in press a new work entitled “Sight and Hearing; How 
preserved—How Lost,” It is designed to furnish just such 
information as all require. From advance sheets we take 
a chapter full of good sense and valuable information : 

“ All day the vacant eye, without fatigue, 
Strays o’er the heaven and earth; but long intent 
On microscopic arts, its vigor fails.’ 





All causes combined, which operate to the injury of the 
eyesight, are less injurious than the one placed at the head 
of the chapter. The taxing of the eye to perform most se- 
vere duty for a considerable period of time, is the universal 
cause of the early decay of its functions. There are many 
who, on account of a feeble constitution, hereditary tenden- 
cies, or a highly susceptible nervous system, cannot at cer- 
tain periods of life oblige this organ to perform extraordina- 
ry duty without producing functional disturbance and ulti- 
mate feebleness; and if persisted in, irreparable injury. 

This lamentable result is graphically described by an emi- 
nent sufferer, whose genius triumphed over the infirmity— 
which would haye crushed an ordinary intellect—and ena- 
ble him to produce the poem which is preeminent, and will 
be admired, while our language is read or spoken: 


“Those eyes, though clear, 
To outward view, of blemish, or of spot, 
Bereft of sight, their seeming have forgot ; 
Nor to their idle orbs doth light appear 
Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 
Or man, or woman.” 


Galileo shared with the great poet in the calamity of 
blindness from the same cause. His friend, Father Castelli, 
thus deplores the calamity: ‘‘The noblest eye which ever 
nature made is darkened—an eye so privileged, and gifted 
with such rare powers, that it may truly be said to have 
seen more than the eyes of all that are gone, and to have 
opened the eyes of all that are to come.” Although the dis- 
ease which rendered Milton blind—technically called “am- 
aurosis,” was probably the result of overwork and a dyspep- 
tic condition, still the worst forms of this disease are 
dependent upon morbid conditions of the brain, and occur 
frequently among those who have no occasion closely to 
apply their eyes. It is, however, a result which may occur 
from inattention to early symptoms, and persistence in the 
use of the organ when diseased. It usually happens to 
those who work by artificial light. Those most exposed to 
it are literary people, scriyeners, book-keepers, engravers, 
jewellers, chain-makers, type-setters, watch repairers, stich- 
ers, lapidaries, saddlers, embroiderers, draftsmen, and ar- 
tists. This disease appears frequently among those who are 
forced to sew and stitch by artificial light, in order to sus- 
tain themselves and theirfamilies, If their eyes suffer, they 
cannot afford to stop, and not aware of the serious conse- 
quences of their course, they persist until useful vision is 
nearly lost. There is great difficulty in the treatment of 
these cases, because the principal remedy, rest, they are un- 
able to afford. Without rest, no treatment, however skill- 
ful, can avail. A considerable change of habits, a sea voy- 
age, if it can be afforded, and an entire suspension from or- 
dinary engagemeats, are very desirable. At least, all those 
pursuits which closely employ the eyesight, should for the 
time be abandoned, and entire recovery is an event ulti- 
mately to be expected. The rule in all these cases, with 
regard to the use of the eyes, is to stop short of fatigue. If 
after reading or working an hour, there is a feeling of dis- 
comfort about the eyes, labor should be intermitted: appli- 
cation of cold water, and a walk in the open air, will enable 
the eyes to recover themselves again. If, however, this 
does not occur, the eyes should cease, to be actively em- 
ployed, and means should be taken to invigorate the general 
health. All labor by artificial light should be avoided, as 


' well as visiting highly illuminated and badly ventilated 


apartments. Ladies, whose eyes are weak, should put away 
gaudy worsted work, avoid work on dark materials, and fre- 
quently change the objects of sight—New York Chronicle. 

CHILDREN MUST DO IT THEMSELVES.—If I were to 
reduce to a single maxim the concentrated wisdom of the 
world, on the subject of practical education, I should but 
enunciate a proposition, which I think will command your 
assent, but which, I fear, is not incorporated as it should be 
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into the practice of schools and families. That principle is, 
that in educating the young you serve them most effectual- 
ly, not by what you do for them, but by what you teach 
them to do themselves. This is the secret of all educational 
development. We talk of self-education as if it were an 
anomaly. In one sense of the word, all education is obtain- 
ed simply by the exertion of our own minds. And is this 
self-education? What does education mean? Not induca- 
tion. 

The popular opinion seems to be, that education is put- 
ting something into the mind of a child, by exercising mere- 
ly its power of receptivity—its memory. I say nay, nuy, 
nay, The great principle on which a child should be edu- 
cated, is not that of reception, but rather that of action, and 
it will ever remain uneducated, in the highest sense, so 
long as its higher mental powers remain inert. One man 
may lead a horse to water, but twenty connot make him 
drink—and yet, if he does not drink, he dies. Soa boy or 
girl may be supplied with all the materials of education, and 
yet remain uneducated to the end of time. Moses struck 
the rock, and the waters gushed forth. When it is propos- 
ed to apply a force to inorganic matter, the force, not being 
within itself, must be applied externally, or it must change 
its internal constitution like chemical action. But when 
we pass to the living soul, we find the organizing force with- 
in, and our skill must be directed to the development of this» 
of a true moral and spiritual life-—A. Potter, D. D. 

Tax Late Dr. Seew.—lIn another column will 
be found an advertisement of the Association for erecting a 
monument to this eminent Hydropathist and reformer, 
To the present generation there is scarcely need of a ceno- 
taph to commemorate his name and deeds, for thousands 
who have been his patients are themselves living monu- 
ments of his skill and faithfulness. We trust this enter- 
prise will meet with a cordial response, for the name of Dr. 
Shew deserves well of his fellow men. 


Who 1s A GentLtEMAN.—A gentleman is not 
merely a person acquainted with certain forms and etiquettes 
of life, easy and self-possessed in society, sble to speak and 
act, and move in the world without awkwardness, and free 
from habits which are vulgar and in bad taste. A gentle- 
man is something much beyond this; that which lies at the 
root of all his ease, and refinement and tact, and power of 
pleasing, is the same spirit which lies at the root of every 
Christian virtue. It isthe thoughtful desire of doing in 
every instance to others as he would that others should do 
unto him He is constantly thinking not indeed how he 
may give pleasure to others for the mere sense of pleasing, 
but how he can show respect for others—how he may 
avoid hurting their feelings. When he is in society he scru- 
pulously ascertains the position and relation of every one 
with whom he is brought into contact, that he may give to 
each his due honor his proper position. He studies how 
he may avoid touching in conversation upon any subject 
which may needlessly hurt their feelings, how he may 
abstain from any allusion which may call up a disagreeable 
or offensive association. A gentleman never alludes to, 
never even appears conscious of auy personal defect, bodily 
deformity, inferiority of talent, of rank, of reputation, in the 
persons in whose society he is placed. He never assumes 
any superiority to himself—never ridicules, never sneers, 
never boasts, never makes a display of his own power, or 
rank, or advantages—such as is implied in ridicule, or sar- 
casm, or abuse—as he never indulges in habits, or tricks, 
or inclinations which may be offensive to others.—Life I/- 
lustrated. 

ACQUISITIVENESS.—Dr. Brown, in his lecture 
on Phrenvlogy observes: “The organ of acquisitiveness is 
largo in persons who love money. A little boy, the son ofa 
friend of mine, had this organ much developed, I cautioned 
his father on the subject, advising him to be on the watch 
respecting his child’s love of money. My friend replied that 
his son had never in the slightest degree evinced this pro- 
pensity, and that he was of a most amiable disposition. 
Notwithstanding this assertion, I spoke to the boy himself, 
and told him that he had not only a love of money, but a 
strong desire to hoard it up; and I pointed out to him the 
injurious effects thas would result to his character if he 
continued to indulge such pernicious inclinations. My 
young auditor listened to me in silence, but his varying 
complexion showed that my words were not without effect ; 

















and I learned that on the following morning he entered the 
breakfast-room in tears, bringing with him his little money 
box. 
all that the gentleman said about me yesterday is quite true, 
I have for the last two years hoarded up all the money that 
has been given me; but I will never touch a farthing of it 
myself; take it and give it away to some poor person who 
is in want ’”"—Zxchange Paper. 

The above is only one of many similar facts in the com- 
munity, but instead of the child being cautioned against the 
abuse, as in this case, many parents would have thought it 
smart in the child, and would have encouraged the hoarding 
tendency, and thereby, perhaps made of the child by training 
and habit a miser or a thief. 


A Just Resuxe.—The following shows the 
difference between a noble mind,and that meanness of spirit 
which values a man merely for what he may possess of 
worldly goods or reputation: 

Epmunp Kray, while playing at Exeter, in England, and 
at the heighth of his popularity, was invited to dine 
with some gentlemen at one of the principal hotels. He 
drove there in his carriage. The dinner was announced, 
the table was sumptuously decorated, and the landlord, all 
bows and submission, hoped that the gentlemen and their 
distinguished visitor found every thing to their satis- 
faction. 

Kean stared at him for some moments, and then said: 

“Your name is ——” 

“It is, Mr, Kean. I have had the honor of meeting you 
before ” 

“You kept some years ago a small tavern in the outskirts 
of this town.” 

“T did, Mr. Kean. Fortune has been kind to both of us 
since then. I recollect you, sir, when you belonged to our 
theatre here!” 

“And I, sir, said Kean,” jumping up, “recollect you! 
Many years ago I came into your paltry tavern, aftera long 
journey, with my suffering wife, and a sick child, all of us 
wet to the skin. I asked you for a morsel of refreshment, 
You answered me asif I were a dog, and refused to trust 
it out of your hands until you had received the trifle which 
was its value. 

“T left my family by your inhospitable fireside while I 
sought for lodgings. Onmy return you ordered me, like a 
brute, ‘to take my wif and brat from your house,’ and 
abused me for not spending in drink the money I had not 
for food. Fortune, as you say, has done something for us 
both since then; but you are still the same, I see—tho 
same cringing, grasping, grinding, greedy money-hunter. I, 
sir, am still the same. I am now in my zenith—I was then 
at my nadir: but I am the same man-the same Kean 
whom you ordered from your doors; and I have now the 
same hatred to oppression that I had then: and were it 
my last meal, I'd not eat or drink in a house belonging to 
so heartless a scoundrel |” 

Gentlemen,” said he, turning to his friends, ‘I beg par- 
don for this outbreak; but were I to dine under the roof 
of this time-serving; gold-loying brute, the first mouthful, I 
am sure, would choke me.” 

Kean kept his word, and the party adjourned to another 
hotel.— Knickerbocker. 

SxuLt or Count Ossot1.—It will be remem- 
bered that Margaret Fuller Oossoli, with her child, and the 
Count, her husband, were lost by the wreck of the ship 
Elizabeth, on Fire Island, outside of Long Island, in July, 
1850. We are informed by Mr. Leslie, that Mr. Amos 
Rowland, of Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y., has obtained 
the skull of the Count. If this is so, and the identity can 
be established, it will prove a most valuable acquisition to 
the study of Phrenology. Should we obtain further partic- 
ulars our readers shall be advised of the same. 


CHOLERA IN THE Hair.—An anecdote is told 
of an English barber who observed to his customer that 
there was “cholera in the hair.” “Then I hope you are 
somewhat particular about the brushes you use.” “Oh!” 
said the barber, ‘I don’t mean the ‘air of the ‘ead, but the 
hair of the atmosphere.” 


A CHEERFUL TEMPER, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit 
good-natured. It will lighten sickness, poverty, and afflic- 
tion; convert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, and 
render deformity itself agreeable.— Addison. 











Placing his treasure on the table he exclaimed ‘Papa, © 
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Ahurrtigements, 


A timirep space of this Journal will 


be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 


Fors fullpage,one month, . » «+ $7500 
For one column, one month, ° . 20 00 
Fo: a half column, one month, | 12 00 


For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 


Just PusiisHep, MapsME Os- 


sot’s NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri 
ca and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
OS SOLI, Author Womin in tis N astesntn 

Century,’ “ Papers on Literature and Art,”’ &c. &c. 


Edited by her brother, ARTHUR B, FULLER. 
lvol. 12mo, pp.478. Price, $1, 


“The volume, we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.’’—[Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

“To an observing eye the authoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, aud a singular power of description. 
This is a book which needs no commendation; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.’’—[Boston 
Transcript. 

‘A welcome offering to the many admirers of 
the late Countess Ossoli. * * ‘Inmany 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced,’’ 
—(Soston Traveller, 

‘* Has all the beauty, breadth of vision, and force 
of argument, which characterize the former pro- 
ductions of that greatest of female writerssince 
De Stael.’’—[Boston Post. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway. 


Sam For sale by all the principal Booksellersin | 


the United States. Apr 





MitcHeLL’s New NationaL Map.— 
Is of later publication, more finely executed 
and on alarger scale than any other map of 
United States and Territories extant. It is 


the ONLY LARGE MRTALLIG PLATE MAP exhibiting the | 


Unitep Srargs, Mexico, and CenrgaL AMERICA, in 
their proper connection ever published in this coun- 
try. It also embraces the Wxsr JNDIA IsLaNDs and 
NortH AMERICAN BRITISH PROVINCES. 

On the same sheet are two Maps of the Wortp, 
one on Mercator’s and one on the globular projec- 
tion. Also a map of the Sandwich Islands. 

Being CoLORED INC UNLIBS, FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN, 
and giving the popcxatron of all counties according 
to the census of 1850, besides much other valuable 
statistical matter, distance tables, &c., it is very 
much the finest map of the United States and ad- 
jacent countries extant. SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 8UB- 
BCR!PTION, 

TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED. 
8. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


The oldest Establishment in the United 
States—employing two hundred men, and 
Jinishing eighty Instruments per week, 
About eighteen thousand of our Melodeons have been 


finished, and are now in use, 
Our latest improvement consists nf the 


PATENT DIVIDED SWELL, 


and all our Melodeons hereafter will be furnished with 
thie attachment WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. We shall 
dispose of no rights ‘o other makers to use this swell ; 
hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru- 
ments of our manufacture. 

We have on file a large number of letters from the 
best judges of music in the country, which speak in 
flattering terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, 
and which we shall be happy to show on application. 


LIST OF PRICES, 


Apr tf 


4 octave Melodeon, portable,- - - 45 
43g — a Sr meant) yore 60 
5 — — 5 
5 — — Double Reed, portable, 130 
5 — Piano style, - - 100 
6. = een cf YS04 one 
5 — Double Reed, Piano 

case, - - - - - - - 150 
Organ Melodeon for Churches, 5 octave, 

8 stops, and 4 sets of reeds,- - - 350 


Orders promptly filled. 


GEO. A. PRINCE 


& CO,, Buffalo 
and No. 87 Fulton st., New York. ‘ Apr b 





ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
RoraL AFFAIRS for 1856 is nowready. It is 
embellished with One Hundred and Fifty 


Engravings, and contains, among other valu- 
able matter, six designs for Farm Houses, five 
plans for Barns, three designs for Carriage and 
Poultry Houses, four for School Houses ; descrip- 
tive lists of all the best varieties of different kinds 
of Fruits, with general rules for planting and man- 
aging Fruit Trees; an article on Grapes, with de- 
signs for Grape Houses; a chapter on Ornamental 
Planting. 


esting facts for farmers and housewives. 


The price of the Register is only Twenty-five 


cents. The trade supplied. Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


n The Dairy Farm Machinery, Domestic 
Animais, &c., together with a collection of inter- 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 


The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now ready to sell 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES. 


or 


gt eee IN Ge Ta ee 


IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARDS, 
ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 


These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
and include some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and 
, there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The road extends from Chicago on 
the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the north- 
, west extreme of the State; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this 
Road, ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the land to 
| any of those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
- growth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase in population 
by immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling, and pecu- 

| liarly fitted for grazing Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of Wheat, Indian Corn, &c. 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the well-known characteristics of 
Illinois lands. Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as 
1s geneorally the case in cultivating the new land in the older States. The first crop of Indian 
| Corn, planted on the newly broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly-turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. A man witha 
plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts can be 
made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 per acre. By judicious manage- 
| ment the land may be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of cultivation the 
second year. 

Corn, Graln, Cattle, &c. will be forwarded at reasonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern 
market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over 
| the high-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States is known to be much more than suffi_ 
' cient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 
fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to $4per ton. Wood can 
be had at the same rates per cord. 

Those who thiuk of settling in Iowa or Minnesota should bear in mind that lands there of 
any value, along the water-courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of; that 
for those located in the interior there are no convenience for transporting the produce to 
market—railroads not having been introduced there; that to send the produce of these lands 
one or two hundred miles by wagon to market would cost much more than the expense of cul- 
tivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good 
investments as the land of this Company at the prices flxed. 5 

j The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands of Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or 

| interrupted water communications, increases the expenses of transportation, which must be 








| borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are 
the incomes from the farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year 
reduced. 

INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY THREE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

As a security to the performance of the contract, the first two years’ interest must be paid 
in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased be nego. 
ciated by special application. Twenty per cent, from the credit price will be deducted for 
cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 

Ready framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few days, can be obtained 

from responsible persons. They wiil be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one living 
| and three bed rooms, and will cost complete, set up on ground chosen anywhere along the 
Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 
| proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over 
| their road promptly. 
Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Compa: 
' ny’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quan 

ity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 
It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these lands, 
_ will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself 
| independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime the rapid settle- 
ment of the country will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When re- 
quired, an experienced person will acccompany applicants, to give information and aid in 
selecting lands. 

Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respectable 
and well-known farmers, living in the neighborhood of the Railroad land, throughout the 
State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., by con- 
tract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on application, either personally 
or by letter, in English, French, or German, addressed to 





JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
No, 52 Michigan Ay., Chicago, Illinois. 


Office up to the Ist of May, No. 52 Michigan Avenue. After that date, in the Wew 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above goods, at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 
No, 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorx, 














Nuw Griprmon.—Among the many 


curiosities and improvements at the Fair of 
the American Institute, may be seen in opera- 
tion RoBinson’s Dovsiz-acrinc, DownwaRpD 
Dravent Griprron or Broiling Apparatus—an unques- 


tionable improvement—being so constructed as to brin: 
the heat of a wood or coal stove into direct contact wit 
the meat, without a particle of smoke or blaze. By this 
Apparatus, the natural flavor of the meat is preserved ; 
being cooked in its own juices, instead of grease or but- 
ter, which saturates the meat and destroys its flavor. 
All the gravy that may exude from the meat is saved 
and cooked, without being burned or overheated. All 
that beepattering of burnt fat, and those greasy fumes 
in the room, incident to the old gridiron or fry process, 
are entirely obviated. 
It is established beyond question, that broiled meats 
are more nutritious and easier of digestion than when 
fried; and if people wiLt eat meat, it behooves them to 
see it is not rendered more deleteriousin cooking. Those 
who still cling to their flesh-pots are recommended to 
examine this invention.—FRom FowLkR AND WRLLS8’ 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Price for the round 10 inches diameter 


$2 00 
square 9 by 14 inches - 


2 25 


=.) oblong Jt by 16 aie 2 00 
= — — 8by19 — - ~ 2 50 
a vee <aieerib by SL “tee eee BRON 


We will deliver as directed, by express or other con- 
yeyance, freight prepaid, any one or more of these sizes, 
in any part of the United States, east of the Mississippi 
(or not far west of it), on receipt of the price. 

Money may be sent ms | mail, ‘‘ registered,’? at our 
risk, All breakage of iron on the road will be made 
good. 

Agents wanted in every Country Town and City in 
the Union. Circulars with full description sent on ap- 
plication. Address, 

“AmERicAN & Forricn Parent Acency Co,” 

Apr 38t 79 Duane st., New York, 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Fatt ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 
ter Monday, October 15th, 1855, the Trains will 


run as follows :—For Albany and Troy, Express Train, 
6 a.M., connecting with Northern and Western Trains, 
Mail Train, 9 A.M.; Through Way Train, 12 m,; Ex- 
press Train 5 pM. For Hudson,4p.m. For Pough- 
keepsie :—Way, Freight, and Passenger Train, at 1 P.M. 
For Peekskill: —7 a.m. and 6:30 p.m. For Sing Sing :— 
3:30 and 8:30 p.m. For Dobbs’ Ferry, 10:15, a.m. and 
5:30 p.m. The Dobbs’ Ferry, Sing Sing, Peekskill and 
Hudson Trains stop at all the Way Stations. Passen- 
gers taken at Chambers, Canal, Christopher, and Thirty- 
first streets. 
Apr 





M. L. SYKES, Jz., Superintendent. 





Mares’ NITROGENIZED SUPER-PHOS- 
PHATE of Lime.—This new Fertilizer will now 


be furnished at the same price as the Im- 
proved Super-phosphate of Lime, with increased quan- 
tities of Nitrogenous matters, being much stronger 
than Peruvian Guano, and for cold or very poor soils, it 
ihe best manure known. For IMPROVED RESULTS 
t surpasses all others, and in LASTING POWER ex- 
ceeds Guano, For sale in bags of 160lbs, each, at 234 


cts. per pound, 
FRED’K, McCREADY, 
Mch 3t 43 Falton st., N.Y. 





Tue Kanzas REGION ; FOREST, 


PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER, 
By Max, Greene. This volume contains a re- 
Jiable Map of the Territory, and an original 
Map of the district now being settled; thermometric 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and sum~ 
mer, in different sections ; statement of the rela- 
tive quantities of rain; correct measurement of 
distances; directions as to Route and Outfit for the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with statis 

tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
information respecting Indian titles; some account 
of settlements recently made; minute descriptions 
of more than a hundred particular localities; and a 
general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
tions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and Mi- 
neral Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to 


the Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INCI- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of 
the Charater of the Traders and Red Men, To which 
are added copies of the Organic Law, the Homestead 
Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with other 
desiderata which make it a COMPLETE MANUAL 
FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work of reference for 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of West- 
ern Life. Price, prepaid by mail, 37 cents, 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, 
®\ chinery, Labels, Seals, Ban 
\ Checka, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
2} Ornamental Designs for Color Print- 
ing, &c., engraved in the beststyle 

229 Broadway, 


One door above theAstor House N.Y 








A. Loneett, 34 Cliff Street, corner 


of Fulton. Agent for the sale of Peruvian and 
‘Ichaboe Guano, Improved Superphosphate of Lime 
and Bone Dust. 


RT nae emer 
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FRAZEE’S PATENT UPRIGHT SAW-MILL. 

















This Mitt was invented by Mr 
Benjamin Frazee, an experienced 
mechanic, for which he received 
letters patent, dated October 18, 
1853, since which time a large num- 
ber of them have been put in opera- 
tion in different parts of the United 
States, and their value and efficiency 
thoroughly tested by practical ex- 
periment. It has been examined by 
hundreds of the bost mechanics and 
machinists in the country, and it has 





Its ConsTRUCTION, 


It is composed of eight pieces of timber, from five to 
eight feet long; four pieces of plank, from four to six 
feet long ; and about fifteen hundred pounds of iron, be- 
sides two long bed-pieces, a carriage, some small wood- 
en fixtures, pulleys, &c. The common up-and-down 
saw, six and one-half or seven feet long, is used with- 
out sash-gate or muley, and will saw timber of the 
largest or smallest size, It is so very simple in its con- 
struction that it has but few bearings, and consequently 
but little friction, and will therefore require much less 
yeas to drive it than the more complicated mills now 

n generaluse. As much of the cumbrous machinery of 
other mills, such as large heavy frames, sash-gates, &c., 
is dispensed with in this, it is much less liable to get 
out of order ; while its simplicity enables any one of or- 
dinary mechanical ability to repair or build it. The 
amount of repairs required with fair usage is of insig- 
nificant import. Another advantage of this mill is, that 
its work is superior in smoothness and straightness, and 
a it cuts away less of the lumber than most other 
mills: Fe 

Irs PorraBiLity. 

One great point of Baber oreey in the mill is its porta- 
bility—the ease with which it can be moved from place 
to place—taking the few pieces with which it is com- 
posed to the logs, instead of hauling the logs from long 
distances to the mill. This fact in regard to the mil- 
renders the purchase of it, in all cases, a safe invest- 
ment, as it will always be saleable property. The whole 
establishment, mill, engine, and boiler, with three or 
four ox teams, can be easily moved at the rate of from 
ten to twenty miles per day. Thus, when it has done 
its work at one place, it is ready to move on, either upon 
the mountains, in the valleys, or wherever the forest 
may require its labor. 


How MUCH IT wILL Do. 


Any one of these mills, with our smallest power 
(eight horse), is capable of cutting over 6000 feet of or- 
dinary inch boards every twenty-four hours, It may be 
made to do much more than this, by an extraneous 
effort; in fact, one iu operation near this city, driven 
only by a five-horse power, has frequently been timed 
by a watch, and made_ to saw at the rate of nine hun- 
dred feet per hour. “Allowing it, however, to cut but 
three thousand feet per day, it will at once be per- 
ceived, by all who are experienced in the business, that 
in efficiency it has no equal. As itis usually run with 
steam power, the delays which other mills are often 
subjected to, waiting for water, or having too much 
water, repairing dams, &c. are entirely avoided, 


Pricz or Mitt witnour Power, 


We furnish these mills, with bolts, screws, belting» 
saws, forty-eight feet of segments for carriages, and 
everything complete, excepting two long bed-pieces and 
the carriage for 

$450. 


The segments we furnish for carriage are sufficient to 
saw timper twenty-four feet long; but when it is desi- 
rable to saw timber more than that length, an extra 
charge will be made for extra leng:h of segments. A 
draft, carefully explained and numbered, will be sent 
with each mill, so that the parts may be readily and ac- 
eurately put together. The two bed-pieces spoken of 
should be timber forty-eight feet long and twelve by 
fourteen inches through, to which the mill is bolted. 
There being but little work upon them, it is more desi- 
rable to get them where the mill is erected, especially 
as they would be expensive to transport. The mill alone 
weighs about 2500 pounds. 


Pricks oF Mitts with PowsRs, 

The engines and boilers furniehed with these mills are 
constructed ay Pig oceed for it, and we believe are better 
calculated for the purposes to which they are designed 
—- any that could be obtained from other manufacto- 
ries. 


The first size is a boiler 10 feet long, 24 tubes two and 
# half inches in diameter and seyen and a half feet long, 
shell over the fire-box 44 inches in diameter, shell over 
the tubes 34 inches in diameter, and engine of 7-inch 
cylinder and 15 inch stroke. This is a large eight horse 
power, and is sufficient to drive the mill with an rapid- 
ty in the hardest and heaviest timber. It is sold with 
the mill—the whole establishment weighing about 6500 


pounds—for 
$1250. 


The second size is a boiler eleven and a half feet 
long, 25 tubes two and a quarter inches in diameter and 
seven and a half feet long, shell over the tire-box 44 
inches in diameter, shell over the tubes 34 inches 
in diameter, engine same as that described above 
(1-inch cylinder and 15 inch stroke), excepting that 
it has extra connections. This is the power that 
we are now mostly selling with the mill. It may be 
rated as good ten horse, and is capable of driving the 
mill, together with some other machinery at the same 
time, duch as circular saw for sawing slabs, lath, and 
and other light work. Asa little surplus power is al- 
ways of advantage, we usually recommend this power. 
It is sold with the mill—the whole weighing about 7500 


pounds—for 
$1400. 


The third size is a boiler eleven and a half feet long, 
25 tubes two and a quarter inches in diameter and seven 


SS 








been admitted by all that for cheap- 
> ness, durability and efliciency, it is 
far superior to any thing of the kind 
ever before produced, and that it 
* must eventually take the place of 
nearly all the mills now in use, 


and a half feet long, shell over the fire box 44 inchesin 
diameter. sbell over the tubes 34 inches in diameter, en- 
gine 8 inch bore and 18 inch stroke. This is a very 
large ten-horse power, and is rated by some manufactu- 
rers as high as twelye-horse. It is sold with the mill— 
the whole weighing about 8000 pounds—for 


$1500. 


Parties can have larger powers than either of the 
above foran advance of $100 on each additional horse- 
power. In these pieces smoke-pipes, connections and 
everything necessary for running are included, and the 
whole establishment is so put up and boxed that there is 
no danger of losses onthe way. The mill may be put up 
at work in two or three days after its receipt, atany and 
given place. No building is required, unless the par- 
ties choose to erect arough shed to protect it and the 
operators from the weather; nor is there any mason- 
work required for the maehiery 

The above are our lowest cash terms; and we confi- 
dently believe that the universal verdict of the practi- 
cal saw-mill men in the United States will be, that it is 
the cheapest, mill in the world. There is hardly a 
county on this continent where one of them, put in ope- 
ration, will not more than pay for itself in less then two 
months. Some of those now in operation in the West- 
ern States are clearing over 40 dollars per day over all 
expenses. We wish it distinctly understood that we 
sell only for cash, and that the money for mills and ma- 
chinery must be received or deposited here in New York 
before they are shipped. Purchasers can arrange with 
some bauker in their neighborhood to make the neces- 
sary deposit here for them. 

Those desiring to make a small investment can find 
no enterprise that will bring larger and surer returns 
than this. Many enterprising men have gone into anew 
country determined to settle near a saw-mill, 80 as to 
use up or make a profitable disposition of their timber; 
otherwise in clearing the land, they would be obliged to 
burn and waste most of it. This will no longer be neces- 
sary. The forehanded pioneer may now take his saw-mill 
along with him with as much propriety and economy as 
he has hitherto taken his axe and hand-saw. On arriving 
at his “claim,”’ he can set up his mill, get out the timber 
for his own residence, if need be, sell the balance to 
pay for his land, and even get back the cost of the mill 
beside ; and, after all that, sell the mill for nearly or 
quite the original cost of it, to be moved to some other 
neighborhood, there to saw its way through another 
useful career; and so on, till its timbers are shivered, 
and its existence is ended. 

To those who wish to buy Rights, we would say, that 
this is one of the best patents that can be found. There 
are six thousand saw-mills builtin the United States eve 
ry year, and this patent will greatly increase the number: 
for thousands can now have a mill who could not when 
the cost of a steam mill was four or five times what we 
charge for this one, 

The price of Rights ranges from five hundred to two 
thousand dollars per county, depending upon the amount 
of lumber and popuiation. 

Most of our orders for mills are now coming from 
places where some enterprising man had set one in ope 
ration, and tested it to the satisfaction of the Juambermen 
of the region. 

The following letter, selected from a large number of 
like import, expresses the general estimation in which 
the mill is held, after a practical trial, It is proper for 
us to state that Mr. Hoyt’s mill is driven with one of 
our eight-horse powers: 

“ Griggstown, N. J. 

“Mr, Fr’zer: Dear Sir: We have now finished 
putting up the Portable Saw-Mill; bave had it running 
for about two weeks, and I must praise it. T, as well 
as the people in this neighborhood, are astonished atits 

erformance. Ina word,it runs to our complete satis- 

‘action, and will do all that it was recommended to do, 

So far as fuel is concerned, the green slabs are sufficient 
to keep up steam, and now, since putting our exhaust- 
pipe on our smoke-stack, we can burn up all our dust, 
thereby saving still more of our fuel—at least one-half, 
I shall be very happy to show the mill toall who desire 
to examine it. Respectfully, G. Hoyrt,”’ 


This mill may be driven by water power or any other 
ower that is capable of driving ordinary machinery. 
e do not think it good economy to use water-power 
when steam-power can be obtained as cheap as offered 
above ; yet, when preferred, this mill possesees all the 
advantages over other milJs when driven by water- 
power, as when driven by steam, except portability. 
Several of them driven by water-power are now doing 
good service on streams not large enough to drive ordi- 
nary mills at all. 

When desired by the purchaser, at his own expense, 
if it is possible for us to do so, we will send an experi- 
enced person from our manufactory to put up the mill 
and in that case we will warrant it to accomplish all 
that is stated in this circular. 

It is not usual to warrant machinery of any kind, and 
we have adopted the customary rule, not to warrant 
these mills unless we are satisfied that they are to be 
put up and started by experienced millwrights, 

We make no extra charges for boxing and delivering 
the mill and machinery on board of any line of trans- 
portation in this city that may be designated, obtaining 
the shipping receipts, insurance, and agreements neces- 
sary; but we do not agree in any case to deliver it out 
of the city. The freight on the entire establishment 
amounts to about $5 per hnndred miles when sent by 
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an 


— but when shipped by water it is considerably 
e838. 

The number of persons required to attend this mill is 
two, or one man anda boy. Any small spring will af- 
ford a suflicient quantity of water for the boiler. 

Strangers visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
call at our office, and we will direct them to one of these 
mills in operation in this city, which is now being visit- 
ed by large numbers every day. We would suggest to 
those living at a distance,and who desire a personal ex- 
amination, that they write to some friend in New York 
to make the investigation forthem. One of these mills 
may also be seen in operation at St St. Louis, by calling 
upon Dr. A. G. Brace, of that place. The first pur- 
enaser of a mill in any locality is appointed the exclu- 
sive Agent of the vicinity, and is awed a handsome 
commission on all the mills and machinery he can sell. 
No other Agents are wanted. 


- J. M. EMERSON & CO., or 


BENJ. FRAZEE, 
1 Spruce street, New York. 


Austin’s Icke WatTER PERCOLATER. 


Filter and Cooler Combined. This apparatus 
will be found, on trial, admirably adapted to 
the speedy and effectual purification of turbid Hy- 
drant, Rain, or River Water, for drinking, cooking, 
and washing purposes ; where perfectly clear wa- 
ter is requisite. 


Southern and Western merchants visiting New 
York are specially invited to call and examine this 
article, as it is believed that one of the prominent 
causes of fevers arises from the use of Impure wa- 
ter. 

For all localities where the water is impure—for 
the use of ocean and river steamers—hotels, bublic 
institutions, and families—we offer this 


TRUE FOUNTAIN OF HEALTH, 


Read the following notices of the Press, 
[Fcom the Baltimore American. 

We have had in use for several days past one of 
Austin’s newly patented Ice Water Percolaters, 
which will doubtless soon come into very general 
use, for family and office purposes, It is construct- 
ed on the air-tight principle, somewhat similar to 
that of the patent Double Ice Pitcher, which has ob- 
tained such general favor for table purposes—but 
has the superior advantage of having connected 
with it a most admirable filter, concealed in the 
bottom of the vessel—all the water passing through 
it to the chamber to which the faucet is attached, 
thus separating ail the impurities of both ice and 
water, and furnishing a clear and cool crystal 
drink for warm weather. It is made of zinc, is 
highly ornamented, and is a neatand most service- 
able article of furniture. 


{From the Baltimore Patriot,] 

After giving Austin’s Ice Water Percolater a fair 
trial, we are now prepared to speak of its merits. 
It is one of the most complete water coolers and 
filters we have ever met with. The jar is divided 
into two compartments, with the filter underneath, 
The water and ice are placed in one apartment, and 
the water is forced through the filtering apparatus 
and comes up into the other division of the jar per- 
fectly purified and cold. It is drawn from this for 
use. The principle upon which it is constructed, 
is that of the Double Ice Pitcher, whlch has been so 
universally adopted. The Percolater has the ad- 
vantage over the Ice Pitcher, in that it contains 
much more, and does not require replenishing so 
often. It is also a very beautiful piece of furniture, 
being handsomely japanned and ornamented. 


For sale by J.& C, BERRIAN, 
Sole Agents for the Patentee, 
May 601 Broadway, New York. 





PHILOSOPHICAL CHARTS. 


Letter from the Hon. THroporr FRELINGHUY- 
SEN, President of Rutger’s College, N. J., to 
A. Ranny, 195 Broadway, New York, Pub- 


lisher of Dr. Johnson’s Philosophical Charts. 


New Brunswick, December 10, 1855. 

Dear Sir: I thank you for the Philosophical 
Charts, They furnish av admirable substitute for 
the more expensiveapparatus, These Charts, hung 
on the walls of the school-room, in all which L 
hope to see them, will spread before the scholar a 
palpable illustration of the great laws in Natural 
Philosophy. He will learn much of God from the 
works of his hand and the ordinance of his appoint- 
ment, 

The small volume that comes with them, and a 
little explanation by the teacher, will render the 
Charts one of the most usefu! means of instruction, 

Very respecfully yours, 
THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. A, RANNEY. 


There are ten Charts in all, each measuring 34 by 
52 inches, and the set contains, altogether, about 
three hundred diagrams, illustrative of the most 
important outline principles of the Natural Sciences, 
Besides the essential diagrams found in the ordi- 
nary text-books, these Charts contain several origi- 
nal illustrations, and possess the meritrarely found 
in the school-books, of being entirely original in 
Plan and arrangement, They are, moreover, high- 
ly ornamental te a school-room, and obviate the 
necessity of philosophical apparatus which would 
cost from $3,000 to $5,000. 


Price of the set of ten Charts, neatly colored 
and mounted on cloth, accompanied with an 
explanatory key (a bound book) a o . 

Neatly colored and mounted on thick paper, 
without cloth, including the key . ° 2 

In sheets, plain, on thick paper, strongly 
bound, including thekey . . . «. . 
Booksellers, Teachers, Agents, and all interested 

in education, are respectfully requested to address 

the Publisher, ADOLPHUS RANNEY, No, 195 

Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Editors copying the above shall receive 
Nos. 8 and 9 of the above series of Charts, which are 
on Astronomy, and complete in themselves, ac- 
companied with the Key, post-paid, A.B. 
May, 


$15 
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CRANBERRY PuAnts, of the Bell or 


Egg shaped variety, the kind most suitable for 


general culture. They can be grown on poor, 


swampy, unproductive land, Also, on land that will 
retain moisture through the season, often producing 
150 to 300 bushels per acre. Fine bearing plants are 
offered at 50c, per 100, or $4 per 1000, under 10,000 


plants, 
UPLAND CRANBERRY 


Which grows on poor, cold, sterile, hillsides, and poor 
lands. They are raised in great abundance in Canada 
and the Northern Provinces. Smaller fruit and more 
productive than the lowland kinds—Also— 


NEW ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 


Circulars relating to Culture, Soil, Price, &c., will be 
forwarded by enclosing a postage stamp. 
F. TROWBRIDGE, Dealer in Trees, Plants, &c, 
May—tf New Haven. Conn 


Eurexa ! Eureka !—Phelp’s Com- 


binatiou Bee Hive—Protection from the Bee 
Moth.—Any body and everybody can keep and 
manage Bees in this Excelsior Hive, either in 
the city, village, or country—in your chamber, attic, 
woodhouse, beehouse or yard; and take the honey 
from the hive at any time, without injury to the bees, 
or the least exposure tothem. The Hives have been 
extensively used during the past four years, and highly 
approved, and awarded the highest premiums at the 
various State Fairs, East and West, in competition 
with Kelsey’s, Week’s, Stoddard’s, Miner’s, Giimore’s, 
Dr. Eddy’s, Langstroth’s, Davis’? Platform Hive, and 
numerous others. Circulars giving a description of the 
Hive, &c., will be sent free to all applicants, Single 
individual rights $5. To clubs, three individual rights 
$12; five $15. 

A pamphlet containing full instructions for making 
and using the Hives, and transferring Bees from other 
Hives‘into these, anda recipe for feeding Bees accom- 
panies each right. 

For SaLe—State, County, Town, and School Dis-. 
trict rights. Address 

E. W. PHELPS, Elizabeth, N, J. 


N. B.—I have good hives for saJe at Stockholm, St. 
Lawrence Co.; Elmira, Chemung Co.; Sufferus, 
Rockland Co., N. Y.; and at my manufactory, at 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Publishers of newepapers, giving the above one in- 
sertion, and forwarding the same to my address, will 
receive by return of mail, 2 deed and appurtenances for 
an individual right to make and use said Hives. Mayl t¢ 








Mason & Hamurn’s Price List, 





OrGAN HARMONIUMS, AND MopgEL MELopEoNS. 


4\4 Uct. Portable Style, Rosewood Case, C to F, $60 
5 Oct, Portable Style, Rosewood Case,Fto F, 75 


5 Oct. Piano Style, Rosewood case, F to F, 100 
abl 4s “ ex. finish, F to F, 110 
5 2-3 “6 COE! F to ©, 120 
6 “ “ ‘< “c F to F, 185 
5 sf 2 ** doub reed, F to F, 150 
5 2-8 <6 a Os ‘6 F to C, 175 


5 Oct, Organ-Melodeon, Rosewood case, with 
two sets of reeds, two rows of keys, and three 
stops, including coupler, FtoF,... . 200 
Ornean HAkMONIUM, a new musical {nstru- 

ment forthe use of Churches, Vestrys, Lectuie- 

rooms, and similar public ha!ls, manufactured 
only by us. With two rows of keys, and eight 
stops, as follows; 1. Diapason. 2. Dulciana. 
3. Flute. 4, Principal. 5. Hautboy. 6. Bour- 
don. 7, Expression. 8, Coupler. Compass, 5 
ootayes irom Cito CO, . + - « . of amnnue 
We desire to call especial attention to our six- 
octavo Piano Style Melodeon (price, $135), which is 
regarded by competent judges to be by far the most 
desirable instrument of the kind for PARLOR UsE 
which is manufactured. The compass of its key- 
board, being six full octaves, together with the 
promptness of its action, allows of the performance 
not only of sacred music, but also of a great major- 
ity of the piano forte pieces published, which it will 
be readily pereeived, much enhances the value of 
the instrument, For the use of hundreds of small 
churches throughout the country, which are unable 
to afford an expensive pipe-organ, our new church 
instrument, the ‘‘ Organ-Harmonium’’ is especial- 
ly designed. Although we have trebled our facili- 
ties for the manufacture of these instruments with- 
in the past three months, we are still unable to 
meet the demand for them; which is, perhaps, the 
most positive and undeniable proof that can be af- 
forded as to their satisfactory qualities. They have 
been, and are, recommended by the best musicians 
in the country as a more desirable instrument for 
churches than a pipe-organ costing double the price 
of them, The ‘ Organ-Harmonium ” is 4 ft. 2 ins. 
in length, 2ft. 2 ins. in depth, and 8 ft. in height, 
and weighs about 275 lbs. It is packed ina streng 
box, without taking to pieces, and is ea-!'y and 
safely transported to any part of the civilized 
world. 

¢ay Circulars, containing descriptions of the 
various instruments manufactnred by us, will be 
sent free to anyaddress on application to the under- 
signed. 

tar Agent in New York, S. T, Gorpvon, 297 Broad- 


way. MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge st., cor, of Charles st, 
May—6t tr Boston, Mass. 





Monpay, May 19. 


IMPORTANT LIBRARY SALE. 


TO THE CLERGY AND BOOKBUYERS—Upwards 
of 5900 volumes, by order of the executor—Library of 
the late J. C. Choules, D. D., embracing a large and 
very valuable collection of scarce works, in the various 
devurtments of Literature, especially Theological, com- 

rising works of the old English Divines, Sermons, 

uritan Theology, American and New England His- 
tory; Cromwellian, Miscellaneous, Standard, Bio- 
graphical, and curious old books, forming altogether 
one of the most perfect and valuable collections of books 
ever offered in this country at any auction sale, 

At the conclusion of thissale, a large catalogue of Sei- 
entific, old Theological, Standard Miscellaneous, and 
some rare old books, over 2000 volumes, will be sold at 
auction. Catalogues will be ready on the 25th of April, 
which will be forwarded free of postage, on application 
to us, or to Mr. C. T. EVANS, 331 Broadway, 

LEAVITT, DELISSER & CO. 


May 819 Broadway. 
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ALL THE 


REQUISITES 


FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND 
IYDROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRAOTITIONERS 


may be ordered of 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
by mail or express. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Oil Paintings on Rollers : 
Greek Slave sete f=) eis | eI? 
Fashionable Woman - Seer” = WEIS 
Deformed Woman - - - - @ 10 
Hercules (<<<. 20 S/o = ee ee 12 
Obstetric Plates, each ae eee ys 2 
Children in Health and Disease - Fe} 2 


and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo- 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored: price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on rol- 
ers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter’s ditto, ten in the set, price $12. 

Also: Weber’s ditto, size of life, elevenin the 
set, price $25, 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons — French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia By Ss Se 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - 2 50 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases- - 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy- - 150 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 70 
and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe - hoes a0, 
Breast Pumps eR ER ET) 
Nipple Shield - - - a ast 03 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben- 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A 
Emmett, Dr, Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. OC. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 


&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 


Also: Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrene- 
logy, Phrenological Charts, and marked Busts 


Crayon Heads > $150 to $3 
Water Color Heads ee ee ae COD 
Oil Color Heads aie a ee 4 to 8 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 
Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
on the science without an instruc- 
iit tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anv WELLS. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned.””—New York Daily Sun. 


ANAOMICAL & PYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 


These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me- 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the 
normal position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi- 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish, 

Price for the set, fully colored, $9; backed 
and mounted on rollers, $12. For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, N. Y. 











AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


eee eu LU ee 


HARPS. 
J ake H..0 Waits 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


June St tr 








DANTEHI «D.sWEN AND. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 


(The oldest and most extensive Manufactory of the kind in America,) 
71 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, BETWEEN BEEKMAN AND SPRUCE. 





Every thing in the line farnished at ten per cent. lees than any other Establishment in the city. Tables, Balls, 
Maces, Cues; Cloths, by the piece or yard ; Gibb’s Adhesive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets, Fringes 


French and American Patent Cue Points, Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, Spanish Pins, &c. 


In short, every 


thing in the Trade always to be had, Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as 


if given in person. 





Apr lyr tr 











WATERMAN’S Patent Warm Foor Sroon.—Since 


the commencement of my career as a caterer for the public in 
the Kitchen and House Furnishing Line, at least a dozen differ- 
ent Foot Warmers have been sent me for my approval, but their 


defects were so palpable I have never made the slightest effort 
to introduce them; the principal detects being danger from those 
heated by coals or lamps and too rapid radiation of heat from those to 
be filled with hot water, rendering them highly injurious to those 
using them, and requiring to be filied every two hours. In my patent 
warm foot stool the above defects are entirely obviated, as the heat 
/ can escape only through the top, very slowly; they require filling but 


=== once in eight hours, the heat passing through the metal*plate and 
cushion at the same temperature the whole time, thus keeping the feet pleasantly warm, and never 
Overheating them. When not wanted as 4 foot warmer it can be used as a foot stool, being sufii- 
eiently strong and beautiful for that purpose. My bed foot warmer, on the same principle, will retain 


its heat twenty-four hours. 


winter season and in cold climates. It is not so 


no fires in the house, and for those chilly days that will eome in all climates 


There is a mistaken notion that foot warmers are required only in the 
The season for them is the months when there are 


To the ladies, when 


they sit down to their sewing or reading, on such days, my patent warm foot stool will prove itself a 


blessing indeed. 


For Sale, wholesale and retail, at the Original Kitchen and House Furnishing Rooms, $3 and 86 


Cornhill, Boston, 


May—12t tr 





BOOKS BY FOWLER AND 
WELLS. 


Works on Phonography. 
The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 


Webster. An inductive exposition of Phonography 
intended as a school-book, and to afford complete and 
thorough instruction to those who have not the assiat- 
ance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy. A sheet tobe framed. Price 15 cents, 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Exposi- 
tion of the Reporting Style of Phonography. By A. 
J.Graham, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States 
in Phonography, Corresponding Style. Price 15 centr. 


Books for Young People. 


These works will be found eminently useful to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may therein find 
such instruction in regard to SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By O.S.Fowler. Price 87 cents, 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement 
applied to Self-education and Juyenile Instruction 
By 0.8. Fowler. Price 87 cents, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 
to the preservation and restoration of health of body 
and mind. With twenty-six engravings on wood. By 
O. S. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents. 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 

cure a sound mind ina healthy body.?? 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 


Sexes, tothe Formation of, Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 
of Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver. Paper, 40 cents; Muslin, 50 cents, 


The [Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 


nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engray- 
ings and a Chart. Price 30 cents. 


Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous Illustrations. By 
John B, Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents. 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physioligy. Beautijully Illustrated. Price $1 26. 





Miscellaneous. 


Literature and Art. By 8S. Margaret 
Fuller. Two Parts, in one volume, With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25, 


Woman: her Education and Influence 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs, Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits. Price 87 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 


Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price $1, 


A Home for All: or,a New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building, With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Territory, Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel, By Max Greene. Price 80 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 


ranties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut, Price $7 cents. 
Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 


cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth, By Robert 
Dale Owen. Price 30 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of aGod. By the Rey. J. B. Dods. 87 cents, 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 75 centsa hundred 


Matrimony ; or, Fhrenology and Physi- 

ology applied to the Selection of Congenial Com- 

anions Tor Life. Including directions to the married 

or living together affectionately and happily. Illus- 
trated. By O.S. Fowler. Price30 cents, 


Love and Parentage ; applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. Including important direc- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred and mo- 
mentous relations of Jife. By O.S. Fowler. 30 cents, 


These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties, They may be sent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe, 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange, 

When siugle copies are wanted, the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fo)_ 
lows:—FowLER AND WeELLs, 308 Broadway, New 
York. 





[May, 


eee 
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Works on Phrenology. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Illustrated. $1.25 


Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents, 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe, The 
only authorized American Edition, Illustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr, Boardman. A good work for 
young Phrenologists. Price 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe 
Robert Cox, and others. Illastrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, accordin 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated wit 
engravings. By Rev. @.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
lied. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise‘ 
lementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings, Thirty-sixth edition, A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rey. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles,and the science of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents, 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters, With nu- 


merous engravings. Price 15 cents, 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 
numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By O. 8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and _ Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 


on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents, , ? i 


Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans, 30c, 


Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education. New 
edition, with illustrations. Price 87 cents. 

Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics. Illustrated with Engravings, By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents. 

Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1. 

Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 

Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner, M.D. 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim. A work of great 


merit, Price only 30 cents, 
Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 
man, Illustrated, Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents. 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism. By Rev. J. B.Sax. 87 cents, 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 


Illustrations, and a “st tis of the Author, who 
lived 154 years. Read this book. Price 30 cents, 


Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cente. 





Sent prepaid by return of FIRST MAIL, on re- 
ceipt of price. Please enclose the amount, and 
address FOWLER AND WELLS, Publishers, 308 
Broadway, New York. 








Le Bon Ton Journal De Mopgs 


is the title of a Fashion Boox, published by S. 
T. Taylor, 407 Broadway. N. Y. The cheapest 
and most reliable work published. Monthly, 
$5 year: bi-monthly, $3. 

The Fashion Plates are the most beautifully executed 
steel plate engravings, exquisitely colored and orna- 
mented in Paris, 3 : 

Two ful] sized patterns,cut out of tissue paper, accom- 
pany each number. P 

A specimen copy of this beautifal magazine will be 
given for 25c, Address, 

8, T. TAYLOR, 
May 1t 401 Broadway, N. Y. 


<< 
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PuysioLocy or Dicsstion, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By WILLIAM BEAUMONT, 
M,D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 

This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion, made through an artificial opening m 
the stomach of A. St. Martin, where everything that 
took place during the process of healthy digestion 
could be closely observed, Such an opportunity was 
never presented before or since, and it is to these ex- 
periments that we owe nearly all we know of the ac- 
tion of the digestive organs. The record is made full 
and explicit, free from technical terms, and cannot fail 
to be useful to all who read it. 

Price, prepaid by mail, $1. Address, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, N. Y. 





AuicE Cary’s New Boox.—Now 


ready, and for sale by all the Booksellers, 
Marrigep Not Maren; or How they lived at 
Woodside and Throckmorton Hall. By ALicz 
Cary. Author of  Clovernook,” etc. One neat 
12mo. Price One Dollar. 

CONTENTS: 


Uncle Peter, 

Aunt Sally, 

Sensible Mrs. Perrin, 
The Young Orphans, 
Rosolie and Orpha, 


Ancient Friends, 
Young Ladies, 

Rash Determinations, 
A Sisterly Discussion, 
Discontent and Revolt, 


Inhabitants of Wood- The Dignity of Uncle Pe- 
side, ter, 

Housekeeper Rachel, Weakuess of Human Na- 

Clouds and Sunshine, ture. 


Rachel’s Conquest, All Sorts of Doctors, 
Woodside by Moonlight, Domestic Felicities, 
Ambitious Scheming, An Adventure, 
A Child’s Funeral, Interesting 
Fruitless Coquetry, tions, 

The Housekeeper Re- Dreams and Visions, 
signs, Examples of Heroism 
Father and Daughter, Muggins causes a Sensa- 

A Melancholy Betrothal, tion, 
The Mistress of Wood-Marriages in Prepara~ 
side, tion, 
The Sugar Camp, Aunt Sally at Rest, 
The Dark Angel, For Better for Worse. 
Single copies sent by mail, post-paid 
DERBY AND JACKSON, Publishers, 


119 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Conversa- 





Savery’s TEMPERANCE HoTEL AND 
TrL_eGRAPH Dinine Satoon, No. 14 Beekman 
street, New York. Kept onthe European plan. 
Meals at all hours of the day. Lodging rooms 
from $2 to $5 per week, or 35 to 50 cents per 


night. 
JOHN 8. SAVERY, Proprietor. 


PILL OF FARE, 


cts. cts. 

Roast turkey : 18 Vealpie . 5 ‘ 10 
« » goose .. - 18 Beefsteak pie . - 10 
“chicken . 18 Clam pie ; 6 10 

«e duck 4 . 20 Rice and milk , - 10 
«black duck 20 Mushandmilk . 10 
“beef e . 10 Fried fish . m SikO 

#6" pork» 4 A 10 Ham and eggs 5 20 

ee veal . - 10 Sirloin steak . ce h3 
“lamb . - 10 Tenderloin steak . 20 
Boiled ham . - 10 Porter-house steak , 25 
“mutton . 10 Green turtle soup, 25 

** corned beef . 10 Mockturtlesoup . 10 
«pork « . 10 Beef soup 7 < 10 
“eek + + 10 Stewed oysters. - 1g 
Pork and beans . 10 Fried oysters . 6 20 
Tomatoes . . + 6 Fried clams . + 10 

Tea, coffee, and cocoa, 3 cents per cup. 
DESSERT. 
cts. cts, 


Tapioca pudding . 
Rice pudding . . 
Indian pudding , 


Mince pie . . 5 
Apple pie , . . 5 
Gooseberry pie . 5 
Plum pudding . * Custard pie ° 346 
Apple dumpling , Peach pie * . 5 


Pure country milk, Home-made bread. 


aAananga 





Patmer’s Patent Lea has 


an unrivalled celebrity in the his- 
tory of mechanical surgery. No 
other artificial leg has ever been 


subjected to 80 many rigid examina- 
tions, in public and private, in its 
mechanism, strength, utility, dura- 
bility, and adaptation to every vari- 
ety of mutilated limb as this ; and no 
other limb has received so many and 
80 distinguished testimonials and 
awards from all the first surgeons, 
and of gold and silver medals from 
all the first Institutes in America 
and Europe. Those in want of a 
GOOD LEG, and are unacquainted with 
the merits of such articles, will do 
wellto advise with Drs, Mott, Parker, 
Charnochan, Cheesman, and Post, 
New York; Drs, Warren, Bigelow, Clark and 
Townsend, of Boston; and Drs, Mutter, Gibson, 
and Pancoast, of Philadelphia ; and others who are 
acquainted with such appliances, 
PALMER & CO,, 

278 Broadway, New York ; Springfield, Mass.; and 
376 Chestnut st., Philadelphia: Manufacturers. 
Mech 





“Tae Lirrte Doctor,’ and a 


peculiar one she is too. One Lady came all 
the way from Connecticut to hear her laugh, 
that healthful, joyous, contagious laugh. 

Harriet K. Hunt, M.D.; has seen the world 
nobody will doubt it after reading her book. 

GLANCES AND GLIMPsES; Or Twenty Years 

of Professional Life. 

This is a genuine ‘‘ Home Book,’ a book for the 
fireside, and one which every woman should own 
andread, We want to find 300 bright, intelligent 
girls, who would like to go from house to house, 
all through New England, selling this book, We 
will give it to them on such terms that they can 
make money. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO,, 


Publishers, Boston, 


THE FLOWER GARDEN ; OR BRECK’S 


Book or FLowers.—We have just received a 

New Edition of this splendid work thoroughly 

revised and enlarged by the author, Joseph 

Breck, Esq , Seedsman and Florist. No cultivator 

of plants, shrubs, trees, or flowers, should be 

without this valuable book. Price $1. Fifth 

Thousand. ‘ 

Also, New Editions of— 

Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book. The best trea- 
tise ever published on the management of a 
Kitchen Garden. Price, 50c, 4th thousand. 

Cole’s American Fruit Book, A complete guide 
for the Fruit Grower, with numerous plates, 
Price, 50c. 20th thousand, 

Cole’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. A book 
worth ten times its cost to any owner of domes- 
lic animals, Price, 50c. 35th thousand 

Dr. Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, The best werk 
on the horse ever published in America. Price, 
$1. 11th thousand. 

Leuchars on Hot Houses, Green Houses, &c. Price, 

1 


” Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 
117 Washington street, Boston, 
For sale by all Booksellers. 





THe Sew Monument Assocta- 


TION.—The object of this Association is to 
erect a suitable monument to the memory of 
Dr. Joel Shew: to be located in Greenwood 
Cemetery, near New York. 

The benefit conferred upon our race by the very 


distinguished labors and successful practice of this 
pioneer in Medical Reform entitle him to the grate- 
ful remembrance of his fellow citizens, 


The officers of the Association feel rejoiced in 
presenting an opportunity to the friends of Hy- 
dropathy to testify their acknowledgments to the 
merits of the deceased. 

No. 3 of the articles of association provides that 
“all persons contributing a sum of money or other 
valuable donation, shall, upon request, become a 
member of this association, and bo entitled tothe 
rights and privileges of members of other similar 
associations,” 

Subscription books are now open, and centribu- 
tions may be forwarded to 


8. R. WELLS, Treasurer, 


Care FowLer AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N, Y. 


*,* Papers friendly to the cause will confer a 
favor by noticing the above. 





BOOKS BY FOWLER AND 
WELLS. 


Midwifery, and the Diseases of Women. 
A Descriptive and Praciical Work, showing the 
Superiority of Water-Treatment in Menstruation 
and its disorders, Chlorosis, Leucorrhea, Fluor 
Albus, Prolapsus Uteri,Hysteria, spinal Diseases, 
and other weaknesses of Females; in Pregnancy 
and its Diseases, Abortion, Uterine Hemorrhage, 
and the General Management of Childbirth, Nurs- 
ing, ete., etc. Illustrated with Numerous Cases 
of Treatment. By Joel Shew, M.D, Muslin, $1 25, 

Sexual Diseases; Their Causes, Preven- 
tion and Cure, on physiological Principles. Kin- 
bracing Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses; 
Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nervous Diseases 
of Women ; the Philosophy of Generation; Ama- 
tiveness ; Hints on the Reproductive Organs. In 
one volume, Price $1 25. 


Pregnancy and Childbirth. Illustrated 
with Cases showing the Remarkable Effects of 
Water in Mitigating the Pains and Perils of the 
Parturient State. By Dr.Shew. Price 30 cents. 


Amativeness; or, Evils and Remedies of 
Excessive and Perverted Sexuality, including 
Warning and Advice to the Married and Sing'’e. 
An important little work, on an important sub- 
ject. By 0.8, Fowler. Price 16 cents, 

Home Treatment for Sexual Abuses. A 
practical treatise for both Sexes, on the Nature 
and Causes of Excessive and Unnatural Indul- 
gence, the Diseases and Injuries resulting there- 
from, with their Symptoms and Hydropathic 
Management, By Dr. Trall. Price 30 cents, 





Uterine Diseases; or, the Displacement of 
the Uterus. A thorough and practical trea ise on 
the Malpositions of the Urerus, and adjacent Or- 
gans. Illustra‘ed with colored Engravings from 
Original Designs, ByR.T.Trall,M.D. Price $5. 


Tobacco; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents, 


Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects. By Alcott, 15 cents, 
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PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING ! EVERY |Fowier & Weis, 308 Broadway N. Y., will 


one his own teacher!! Mac Laurin’s Manual 
Gymnastic Uxercisesin Writing,—Patented by 
the U. 8. Government Feb. 14, 1855. 

In a set of 8 Books. Price $2 per set, One set 
can be used by a dozen learners. Sent by mail, 
pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on receipt ofthe 
price. Schools and Dealers supplied on liberal 
terms. 


This perfectly novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x15 inches, of beautifully electrotyped models, 
with the application of the patented device for 
overruuning them. The sure means, are here, for 
the first time offered, to enable every one, without 
regard to years or special talents to acquire in his 
own,room, without a teacher, and in a fortnight’s 
time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 
in current writing. The system can be used with 
the same advantage by children. The books are 
accompanied by a pamphlet with full directions, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system andits results, There isno longera neces- 
sity for any one not being an elegant and very rapid 
writer. 

Published by W.S, MAC LAUREN & CO,, 
345 Broadway. New York. 

To TracuERs—The Author will attend person- 
ally without charge to the introduction of the 
system into schools wishing to adopt it. 
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AGENOY. 


ALL KINDS OF BUSINESS PERRTAIN- 
ING TO THE 


Patent Office 


\\, Done in the most prompt 
% and satisfactory 





FowLErR AND WELLS’ 


PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 


with our already extensive business, a depart_ 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to PATENTS, or PATENTED INVENTIONS- 
either in the United States or Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

Advice, in cases of Re-issues, Extensions of Patents 
conflicting Claims and rejected Applications, will be 
freely given in answer to letters stating the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Those trusting their Business with this Office are ae- 
sured that it wiil be conducted with carz and PROMPT- 
NESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS, 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions are 
patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay the 
answer, 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to 
Fow Ler anD WELLs, 308 Broadway, New York, to 
whom al]l communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention. Nov. 





Toe Lawton BLACKBERRY.—D«E- 


SCRIPTION OF THE PLANT.—This is anew and 
entirely distinct variety, and not, as some 





suppose, the ‘‘New Rochelle Blackberry,’’ im_ 
proved by cultivation (the plants which 
abound in that neighborhood being no better than 
those growing wile in every other part of the 
country). It differs in shape, size, and quality from 
every other known variety, It is perfectly hardy, 
enduring the severest winters without protection. The 
fruit is delicious, having small seeds in proportion to its 
size ; is a prodigious bearer, and in a good soil in any 
locality, the stalk, leaf, flower and fruit, will grow of 
mammoth proportions. It delights in moist soil, and 
will produce abundantly in the most shady borders of 
the gardep, and eyen under fruit trees. 


OrpgERs ror PLANtTs.—All orders for plants will be 
registered and supplied in rotation (deliverable in New 
York, free of charge, for packages, with full directions 
for planting and cultivation), in the Spring, until the 
SECOND WEEK IN May; AvutTumy, from the skcoND 
WEEK IN OCTOBER, 8s long as the weather permits., 
Price in packages of half a dozen, $3; one dozen $5 ; 
ap Ay $15; eo pecrg tt $25. ab od 

e money should accompany the order. 
. WM. LAWTON, 
54 Wall st., New York, 
Or, New Rochelle, New York. 


N. B.— Those who avail themselves of the present 
opportunity, will have a fine crop of fruit next 
year. May 





happy to furnish 


ILLINOIS AS IT 18 IN 1856.—Pre- 


pared by Frederic Gerhard. In one volume of 
about 450pages. Illustrated. With plates of 
Scenery and Public Buildings of the State, and 
three Maps. lst Map, showing the Geological 
Character of the State ; 2d Map, showing the Prai. 
rie, Woods, Swamps and Bluffs; 3d Map, showing 
the Destiny of the Population of each County in the 
State, 
SUBJECTS OF THE WORK. 


1st, A History of the State. 
2d, Geography of the State. 
3d, Climate and Soil, 
4th, Statistical Information. 
65th, Natural History. 
6th, Description of the Counties and Towns, 
ith, Geology and Mining. 
sth, Agriculture. 
9th, Orcharding, 
10th, Cultivation of the Grape. 
11th, Raising of Cattle. 
12th, Prairies. 
138th, Timber. 
14th, Extracts from the Constitution of the State, 
15th, Government. 
16th, Epitome of the most important Laws. 
17th, Public Institutions. 
1sth, Banks and Banking. 
19th, Railroads and Canals. 
20th, Public Lands. 
21st, Prices and Revenues of Farms, 
22d, Health and Diseases of the State, 
And a variety of other information for the settlor, 
and those desiring to settle in the State of Illinois, 
The information will be accurate and reliable, 


IOWA AS IT IS IN 1856. By Nathan H. Parker, 
Gazetteer for Citizens, and a Hand-Book for Immi- 
grants. Embracing a full description of the State 
of Iowa; her Agriculture and Mineralogical Char- 
acter, her Water-Courses, Timber Lands, Soil and 
Climate ; the various Railroad Lines being built, 


and those projected, with the Distances from Sta. 
tion to Station on each; number of Churches, 
Schools and Benevolent Societies in each County ; 
Population and Business Statistics of the most im- 
portant Cities and Towns ; information for the im- 
migrant respecting the selection, entry and culti- 
vation of Prairie Soil; a List of Unentered Lands 
in the State ; Tables of Distances on all the Stage 
Routes through the State, &c., accompanied by the 
latest and most authentic Map of the State, and 
illustrated with a number of Landscapes and other 
views. 300 pages, 12mo, 


MINNESOTA AS IT IS IN 1856. By J. Wesley 
Bond, giving a full and accurate description of the 
State and its Resources, as it existed prior toits 


organization as a Territorial Government in 1849, 
and ‘‘asitis’’at the present time. As a guide to 
the emigrant and the tourist, in search of general 
information and pleasure, it will contain much 
valuable and interesting knowledge. The facts and 
statements contained in this work will be particu- 
larly correct, and it will be found by those intend- 
ing to move to this State, to be a valuable work for 
reference. There is also appended CAMP FIRE 
SKETCHES, or Notes of a Trip from St, Paul to 
Pembina and Selkirk Settlement on the Red River 
ofthe North. The work will be finely illustrated, 
and contain an accurate Map of the State. My 








Hupson River Rarroap. — From 


April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 
atreet station as follows :—Express, 6 A. M, and 5 P, M.; 
mail,9 A. M.; through way train 12 M.; emigrant, 7 


P.M.; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and1P. M.; for 
Sing Sing, 10:30 A. M, and 4 P. M.; for Hudson, 
3:30 P. M.; for Peekekill, 5:30 P. M. The Pough- 
keepsie, Sing Sing and Peekskill trains stop at the 
way stations. Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal], 
Christopher and Thirty-first streets. Trains for New 
York leave Troy at 3:35, 7 and10:45 A.M and 4:45 
P. M., and East Albany at 5, 7:30, and 11:15 A. M. and 
6:15 P. M. M. L, SYKES, Jr. Sup’t. 





Worx ror ALL, aND WorK THAT 


Pays—in selling,in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS, 
BOOKS, 150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &e. 
sent on application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN 
Auburn and Boffale, 

Th: es ee 


Marrs’ NrrroGENIZED SUPER-PHOS- 
PHATE OF Lime. — This new Fertilizer will now 
be furnished at the same price as the Im- 


proved Super-phosphate of Lime, with in- 
creased quantities of Nitrogenous matters, being 
stronger than Peruvian Guano, and forcold or very 
poor soils, it is the best manure known. For IM- 
PROVED RESULTS it surpasses all others, and in 
LASTING POWER exceeds Guano. For sale in 
bags of 1601bs. each, at two and a half cents per 
pound, FRED’K. McCREADY. 
Mch 3t 143 Fulton st., N.Y. 


ae A io eee eS 

EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in, 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address - 
post-paid, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 
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THE WONDER OF THE WORLD. 
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MARTIN: 


ALL medical men and many others will recol- 
lect Dr. Beaumont’s account of Alexis St. 
Martin, who had his side shot away, and an open- 
ing made in his stomach, by means of which the 
process of digestion could be noted. 


This man, St. Martin, is now in our city in ex- 
cellent health ; we have seen the man, and the 
orifice in his stomach, and present to our readers 
an excellent likeness of him, from a Daguerreo- 
type, by Farrand, of this City, and the first that 
was ever taken of him. 

A brief sketch of the man will interest all our 
readers. He isa Canadian, of French descent, 
and was born some twenty-five miles from Mont- 
real. On the 6th of June, 1822, when about 18 
years of age, he was engaged in the service of 
the American fur company, and was accidentally 
wounded by the discharge of a musket loaded 
with duck shot. The charge tore off the muscles, 
carrying away half of the sixth rib, lacerating 
the left lobe of the lungs as wellas the diaphragm, 
and perforating the stomach. <A portion of the 
lung, as large asa turkey’s egg, lacerated and 
burnt, and just below this a portion of the sto- 
mach, of equal size, protruded from the wound, 
the food at the same time passing from the ori- 
fice thus made in the stomach. We give a few 
extracts from ‘‘ Dr. Beaumont’s Physiology and 
Experiments,.”’ This work embracing the experi- 
ments on St. Martin, is the foundation of nearly 
all the positive knowledge now possessed by the 
world on the subject of digestion. 

“On the 5th day a partial sloughing of the integuments 
and muscles took place. Some of the protruded portions 
of the lung, and lacerated parts of the stomach, also 
sloughed, and left a perforation into the stomach, plainly to 
be seen, large enough to admit the whole length of my 
fore-finger into its cavity; and also a passage into the chest, 
half as large as my fist, exposing to view a part of the lung, 


and permitting the free escape of air and bloody mucus at 
every respiration.” 


“A violent fever continued for ten days, running into a 
typhoid type, and the wound became very feetid.” 
* On the eleventh day, a more extensive sloughing took 
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place, the febrile symptoms subsided, and the 
whole surface of the wound assumed a healthy 
aad granulating appearance.” 


“For seventeen days, all that entered his 
stomach by the cesophagus, soon passed out 
through the wound; and the only way of sus- 
taining him was by means of nutritious injec- 
tions,until compresses and adhesive straps could 
be applied so as to retain his food.” 


“No sickness, nor unusual irritation of the 
stomach, not even the slightest nausea, was man- 
ifest during the whole time; and after the 
fourth week, the appetite became good, digestion 
regular, the alyine evacuations natural, and all 
the functions of the system perfect and 
healthy.” 


“By the adhesion of the sides of the pro- 
truded portions of the stomach to the pleura 
costalis and the external wound, a free exit was 
afforded to the contents of that organ and effu- 
sion into the abdominal cavity was thereby 
prevented.” 


“ Whenever the wound was dressed, the con- 
tents of the stomach would flow out in propor- 
tion to the quantity reeently taken. If the 
stomach happened to be empty, or nearly s0, a 
partial inversion would take place, unless pre- 
vented by the application of the finger.” 


“The circumference of the external wound was at least 
twelve inches, and the orifice in the stomach nearly in 
the center, two inches below the left nipple.” 


“To retain his food and drinks, I kept a compress 
and tent of lint, fitted to the shape and size of the 
perforation, and confined there by adhesive straps.” 


“ After trying all the means in my power for eight or ten 
months to close the orifice, I gaye it up as impracticable 
in any other way than that of incising and bringing 
together by sutures; an operation to which the patient 
would not submit.” 


“ By the sloughing of the injured portion of the lung, a 
cayity was left as large as a common sized teacup, from 
which continued a copious discharge of puss for three 
months. It then became filled with healthy granulations, 
firmly adhering to the pleura, and healed.” 

After this healing, an abscess formed two 
inches below the wound, which was laid open to 
the extent of three inches, and several shot and 
pieces of wad were extracted. 


The patient suffered extremely by this abscess, 
sloughing of the parts, and by the extraction of 
pieces of ribs and cartilages. Probably not one 
man in a million, if wounded in a similar man- 
ner, would recover at all, orif he did recover 
would there be an opening left in the stomach 
like that of St. Martin’s, through which the pro- 
cesses of digestion could be watched. 


In twelve months from the time of the injury, 
the parts were all sound, leaving an opening in 
the side and stomach which was about two and a 
half inches in circumference. A small fold of 
the coats of the stomach appeared at the upper 
edge of the orifice and contined to extend down- 
ward until it covered the opening, so as to obvi- 
ate the necessity of a compress and bandage for 
retaining the contents of the stomach. Though 
this valve adapted itself to the orifice so as to 
prevent the efflux of the gastric contents when 
the stomach was full, it was, however, easily de- 
pressed with the finger. 


When the stomach is empty, the interior of its 
cavity may be examined to the depth of five or 
six inches, if kept distended by artificial means, 
and food and drink may be seen entering through 
the ring of the cesophagus. When entirely 
empty, the stomach contracting upon itself pro- 
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trudes from the orifice as large as a hen’s egg, 
unless it is held back by a compress. If he lies 
on his left side, and sleeps for several hours with- 
out the compress, it will protrude to a still 
greater extent, and present a surface several 
inches in diameter, 

In 1825, having fully recovered his health, Dr. 
Beaumont commenced his experiments on St. 
Martin, which he continued, with great patience, 
for many months at a time, and these were not 
concluded till September, 1833. During the 
whole of these periods, from the spring of 1824, 
and from the close of the experiments in 1833, 
to the present time, covering a term of thirty- 
two years, he has enjoyed general good health, 
and constitutional soundness, with every function 
of the system in full force and vigor, and per- 
haps suffered much less from disease than most 
men of his circumstances in life. He has, indeed, 
been athletic and robust, laboring at the very 
hardest of work, eating and drinking like other 
healthy and active people. ° 

The work of Dr. Beaumont, which records 
several hundred experiments, is really inval- 
uable to the world. The book, which sells 
at one dollar, is nearly out of print, and all the 
copies of which we have any knowledge, are 
in our possession. 

There is but one Niagara and one St. Martin, 
and when he passes away, the world never havy- 
ing seen one before, “will never look upon his 
like again.” 

He is of medium. height, dark complexion, and 
remarkable for a wiery toughness of constitution. 
He has a hard, almost severe expression of coun- 
tenance, owing doubtless to the fact of his suf- 
ferings. His Firmness is very.large, which, with 
his physical power, enabled him to endure so 
much pain without sinking under it. 

Soon after he recovered from the accident he 
married, and has had seventeen children, five of 
whom, with his wife, are now living. He is a 
man without education, and with but limited 
general information ; has for years followed labo- 
rious occupations, and when engaged to travel 
with Dr. Bunting, in whose care he now is, he 
was occupied in chopping wood at twenty-five 
cents a cord. Only to think of & man whose 
sufferings have yielded to the world so much 
knowledge of the laws of digestion and nutri- 
tion, being allowed to drag out hislife at the age 
of fifty-two, supporting a family at such labor, 
and with such small pay. Would it not be well 
for New York, Boston, and Philadelphia to place 
the man and his family beyond the reach of 
want,and let him be seen by, and examined before 
all the medical classes in those cities, every ses- 
sion while he lives. The world owes hima living, 
and we doubt not, if proper steps were taken, 
his future comfort and usefulness could be 
secured. 


Dr. Bunting proposes to exhibit him to medi- 
cal men in this country and in Europe, and to 
give lectures to popular audiences. We think, 
however, St. Martin should not be obliged to 
leave family and country, in order to secure a 
competency for his old age, when we have so 
many medical colleges and wealthy, liberal mem- 
bers of the profession, who would cheerfully aid 
in his support. _ e es 
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A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 
In Jury and in Janvary we begin new Volumes of this 
JouRNAL. Those whose subscriptions close with the 


present number, can now forward, with their request for | 


renewal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 


large accession to our list to begin with the new volume? 
We will print the man-elevating truths, and trust to our 


coworking friends in every neighborhood to find the | 


readers. Now is the time to begin the good work. 
How many thousands will secure the following liberal 


PREMIUMS! 

For every Fifty Dollars sent us we will send One Hun- 
dred Journals, (either Phrenological or Water-Cure,) one 
year. Two Hundred half a Year, and the worth of TEN 
DOLLARS in any Books published at this office. 

For Twenty-five Dollars, Fifty copies a year, or One 
Hundred copies half a year, and FIVE DOLLARS in Books. 

For Ten Dollars, Twenty copies one year, or Forty copies 
half a year, and ONE DOLLAR in Books, 

Price for a single copy, one Dollar a year. 

The Postrace is only six CENTS A YEAR, when paid quar- 
terly, in advance, where received. 

Please address as usual—FowLER AND WELLS, 808 
Broadway, New York, 231 Arch st., Philadelphia, or 142 
Washington st., Boston, 








Phrenology. 


**When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 





' sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 


guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon, T, J. Rusk. 








MEMORY ; 
ITS VALUE AND CULTURE. 

Most persons complain that their memory is 
poor, and not afew judge of themselves in this 
respect by what they forget rather than by what 
they recollect. 

The faculties which constitute memory are nu- 
merous; not less than a dozen, and it would not 
be far from the truth, probably, if we were to 
double the number. 


But it is less our object at present to discuss 
the nature and analyze the faculties of memory, 
than to speak of its importance, and thereby to 
urge upon our friends, especially the young, the 
necessity of cultivating this important part of 
their natures. No faculties of the mind are more 
easily cultivated than these, because the objects 
and facts which constitute their food and their 
means of exercise, surround us in multitudes on 


| every hand. We cannot escape from their influ- 
Now that the times are good, may we not hope foravery © y P 


ence if we would. 

In order to cultivate retentiveness, it is neces- 
sary to individualize the fact or object, and con- 
centrate the mind upon it as intensely as pos- 
sible. For example, a name like John Jones is 
so common and so easy of comprehension that it 
generally makes very little impression on the 
mind ; whereas if it be something strange and 
unusual like John Dialogue, a name we know in 
Philadelphia, or something very difficult to speak, 
like Feuschtwanger, a name in New York, it 
becomes riveted in the memory. The oddity of 
the one excites attention, and the difficulty of 
the other requires great labor to master it; hence 
neither name will be forgotten. 

The organs which give memory of facts and 
the affairs relating to the material world, are lo- 














cated across the brows and through the middle 
part of the forehead. The engraving, which is 





FRANKLIN WHEN YOUNG. 


a portrait of Franklin, when young, is a good il- 
lustration of the development of these organs, 
It is known that he was, in early life, remarkable 
for his retentiveness of memory, and that as he 
became older, the upper part of the forehead, in 
the region of the reasoning organs, increased 
very much in size. If the reader will compare 
this forehead with the common portraits of the 
great philosopher, the change in the shape of his 
head will be very manifest. 

The value of a good memory in business, in schol- 
arship, or in social life, cannot be over-estimated. 
He who has a good memory, and general sense 
enough to plan business tolerably well, is almost 
sure to succeed ; while one deficient in this re- 
spect, though in all others equal, will lag far be- 
hind if not utterly fail. 

We know of a young man who went from the 
north to New Orleans and obtained a situation as 
second or third-rate salesman in a large hard- 
ware store. His extraordinary memory enabled 
him to recollect every one of the hundreds of 
country merchants who were customers of the 
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establishment, not only their persons, but their 
names, places of residence, their amount of bus- 
iness, and all the facts relating to their inter- 
course with the house. The consequence was, 
the firm found him so useful to their interest, and 
such an essential element to their success and 
prosperity, that they invited him to come into 
partnership; fearing, perhaps, that he might 
leave for some other house, or set up for himself 
and take away half of their customers. 

He was able to meet any man, in the street or 
elsewhere, who had traded with them, and in. 
stantly call him by name, and refer, with accu- 
racy, to everything that had transpired on his 
former visits. This made the stranger feel at 
home, and think that he was thought about and 
prized more highly than at any other establish- 
ment, and, of course, he would stick by those who 
thought so much of him. Besides, nearly every 
customer would call for this man, and seem to 
cling to him, and how could he help being popu- 
lar? Other clerks, older in the house, and far 
more experienced in the business, were super- 
seded by this green hand, and they are plodding 
along stilland growing grayas clerks,underthe su- 
perintendence of this manwho hasa good memory. 

They wonder at his superior success when they 
compare their general powers of mind with his. 
When they know that their education, their per- 
sonal appearance, their address, their acquaint- 
ance with the theory of business in general, and the 
one in which they are engaged in particular, they 
cannot divine why it is that he should be always 
inquired for by the customers and surrounded by 
them as if he possessed some charm to attract 
and retain them. They also blame the old pro- 
prietors for partiality to him, and for neglect to 
them, and are not aware that it is his memory 
which makes him more useful and more successful. 

Mr. Van Buren has a remarkable memory of 
names, and to this fact, doubtless, may be attrib- 
uted much of his success and popularity in po- 
litical and professional life. Men like to be re- 
membered by distinguished persons and called by 
name ; and if a candidate for political elevation 
can go to the hustings and address by name a 
thousand farmers, while his opponent could not 
recall the names of a hundred, though he might 
be equally well acquainted with their persons, 
will carry the election and beat him out of sight. 

We remember calling on Mr. Van Buren in 
1841, at Washington, while he was President, 
and during our interview a gentleman with five 
friends came to pay their respects. The man 
introduced four of his friends, but the fifth Mr. 
Van Buren hastily called by name, anticipating 
the introduction, remarking to the man that he 
was introduced to him in Syracuse, while there 
on a tour with General Jackson some six years 
before, and he named the five or six persons who 
were introduced with him at the same time. 

Would not that man go home and tell his neigh- 
bors that Mr. Van Buren was a cordial, friendly, 
familiar, good fellow; just the man to be voted for? 

Henry Clay had as many personal friends as 
any public man in this country ever had, and he 
was blessed with a similar excellence of memory. 
He would be introduced to twenty persons, and 
the next day could introduce a friend to the same 
crowd, and call every one by name correctly. 
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POWER OF MIND OVERBODY. 


Wuatismind? The metaphysician has pon- 
dered this question since the days of Aristotle. 
He has put analogy to the torture, and dissected 
causation with all the patience the microscopist 
bestows on the mandibles and proboscis of some 
ill-omened insect. The metaphysician’s latest 
return is, that he does not find the object of his 
search. Job and Solomon before him asked the 
same question in vain. Yet at this moment some 
ten hundreds of millions of minds, in their vari- 
ous degrees of waking or sleeping activity, stud 
the rotund surface of our planet, like so many 
lamps crowded one upon another, and blazing or 
flickering through the hours of night. Here are 
minds enough, one would say, for sample or for 
analysis. 

What is mind? It is that which in the philo- 
sopher unravels profound questions, and fore- 
tells the order of nature and the fate of nations, 
and in the truant boy hangs with an interest no 
less absorbing on the maneuverings of a kite or 
at the destiny of a paper boat. It is that which, 
before the displays of omnipotent power, falls 
down chastened and adoring, or in the hour of 
self-oblivion plots ruin, and fabricates pain and 
disaster. While I sit waiting its approach, a 
thought comes forward ; I see, accept, and wel- 
come my visitor. I peer into the door that open- 
ed for its entrance—there is a flutter as if the 
world-old secret were in danger of betrayal ; but 
it is not so— the same chaos and darkness envel- 
ope and hide me from myself. The essential 
mind is still unrevealed. 

The eye sees all things before it ; but it sees 
not itself, except through the device of reflec- 
tion. Fromthe mind even this privilege has 
been withheld ; for its reflection shows only its 
own acts and states, not its nature and being. Is 
there then no mind? We shall believe there is 
not when we can discover in the crucible which 
compound of carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, et 
cetera, it is, that ratiocinates and wills, that 
loves, and weeps, and hopes. 

In some thoughts we have advanced in previ- 
ous articles on the subjects of a large Personal- 
ity, its sources, influences, and uses, a desire has 
been felt to set forth very clearly, if possible, 
the immense importance of the physical condi- 
tions of power, honor, and success—the necessity 
of the ‘sound body”’ as the basis of operations 
for the planning, striving faculties of the mind. 
Tt has not been the intention of those articles to 
imply that, therefore, body explains the whole of 
life, or that mind is a superfluity—a toy for the 
especial amusement of the philosophers. 

Is not all matter inert and passive? Mind, 
then, is the typical, creative force which evolves 
the man, and not man the mind. The body by ne- 
cessity corresponds with the spirit ; since the latter 
was the architect that drew together the plastic 
materials to form it. 
deify matter ; and in presenting now the other 
side of life, this fact will appear. We shall learn 
how mind and body are a nexus—a twain so 
nicely interwoven that our analysis fails utterly 
to separate them, and falls back on its own in- 
competency, and on the wisdom of the great 
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Fountain-Mind from which we are but feeble 
effluences. 

Given a body in the condition of perfect health, 
or in that dubious condition, having a very wide 
margin, and known as “ good health,”’ and let us 
see what changes may be wrought in such a phys- 
ical frame, without the intervention of one phys- 
ical agency, but purely by the infusion of a 
mental influence—a sudden, or deep, or lasting 
impression upon the feelings. “Examples crowd 
upon our attention. 

Good news quickens the action of the heart, 
adds lustre to the eye, brightens the countenance, 
promotes digestion, and in every way exalts the 
healthful activity of the organs, and swells the 
current of life. So great is the power of cheer- 
fulness in developing, perfecting, and preserv- 
ing from decay the whole physical being, that 
the very word is almost synonymous with beauty 
and longevity. Whata divine gift that sunshine of 
the soul, that thus spreads its genial, spring-like 
influence through every region of the material 
man, quickening every function, nourishing 
every grace, strengthening every gift, sitting in 
mellow light on the face, and diffusing an atmos- 
phere of warmth and attraction through the very 
air! See you a form in which food suffers a trans- 
mutation intohuman physique andhuman expres- 
sion, nourishing without grossness or deficiency ? 
Be assured that in that person not merely is 
physical law obeyed, but behind and above all 
that spreads a summer of peace and happiness of 
mind. 

Sager es oH tidings, or a state of unhappy feel- 

g, especially if long endured, change all this. 
A ae shock, a disappointment, a slight, often 
a word or look, deranges the whole play of mind 
and body. Appetite and desire wane, strength 
fails, the organs refuse their office, and in a few 
short hours, the unlucky. subject is sick—not 
feigning nor deceived, but prostrate and ill. Hs- 
pecially is this the case with that sex which 
whether from inherent fact, or from some unfair. ° 
ness of custom, has been christened the ‘* weak- 
er,’ and which in this particular seems almost 
to deserve the appellation. Woman, with her 
quick intuition, aided by the dawn of physiolo- 
gical and phrenological science, should have 
learned ere this that, in her present organization, 
feeling, emotion, is developed in disproportion to 
the powers of perception and reflection ; and so 
when those influences present themselves that 
stir too deeply the fountains of the heart, she 
might form more and more a habit of handing 
them over in charge of a “forewarned” and 
“‘ forearmed”’ resolution, to the care of those cold- 
er heads, but better judges, the thinking facul- 
ties. Thus might she save many a day of ill- 
ness and despondency, and yet lose no whit of 
her individual right, dignity, or true feminine 
delicacy of apprehension. Thus—-pardon our 
“ stern’ and frigid habit of ratiocinating—might 
she transform her April-life of smiles and tears 
into a steady and substantial summer—not all 
sunlight, of course ; but consonant, at least, with 
the real facts of life and nature. 

“ He looks as if he had lost a friend,” say those 
who know too well how grief eats out the life 
that cherishes it. ‘ A merry heart doeth good 
like a medicine ; but a broken spirit drieth the 
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bones,’’ said the monarch who surely had cause 
to know. And the rustic philosopher in the play 
corroborates with the distich : 
“A merry heart goes all the day ; 
Your sad one tarries in a mile-a.” 

Sudden emotions have banished reason from 
her throne, or terminated life as by a lightning 
stroke. On the other hand the possession of the 
mind with the idea of some fatal disease has, in 
instances innumerable, induced the dreaded afflic- 
tion, and consummated the apprehended result. 
Cholera has slain its thousands ; but fear engen- 
dered by cholera, many more. The tormenting 
fear of cancer, consumption, heart-disease, and 
so on, has brought many an otherwise robust and 
promising frame to the grave; but all this is 
surpassed by the demoniac possession of the 
mind with the idea of a certain class of derange- 
ments and disabilities which we need not name, 
but which, mere phantasies of the brain as they 
often are, are accountable for aworld of wrecked 
lives and premature mortality. Confidence in 
that mechanism we term our bodies, confidence 
in the perfect arrangements of nature, and confi- 
dence in the beneficence of Deity—how many 
pangs, and ills, and failures it would save us! 
And why should we not have confidence, when 
the very forces that penetrate, and sustain, and 
vivify the universe, penetrate, and sustain, and 
warm our own being? 

In this connection how great an importance 
attaches to the words and manner of the physi- 
cian at the bedside of the sick. A word may be 
more potent than medicine ; a shake of the head 
may seal the patient’s doom. <A gentleman re- 
lated to me not long since how he rallied, when 
on-the very brink of the grave, from a single 
encouraging sentence from his physician. When 
I followed the practice of medicine, so deeply 
was I impressed with the potency of mental im- 
pressions, that I always gave favorable replies ; 
preferring to sacrifice my own reputation for 


‘skilful prognosis rather than the patient’s chances 


of safety. 

How often prophetic dreams of ill are fulfilled! 
By the influence they have on the mind they 
work their own fulfilment. And hence the true 
philosophy of the plan so often pursued when a 
person has dreamed that he should die at such 
an hour ; namely, to put the unfortunate asleep 
by a potion before the hour arrived, and when it 
had passed let him awake to be convinced of his 
delusion. So again we may explain, by the pow- 
er of mental impression, the increaged tenderness 
and kindliness of days of absence from home and 
loved ones. The longing and sadness felt, ab- 
stract vivacity from both mind and body ; the 
vigor which sustained more turbulent impulses is 
diminished, and the calmer and holier emotions 
come into play. ‘‘ Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder ;”” and under its refining influence we are 
truer and better men and women, because less 
selfish and impetuous. Hence one reason that 
lovers’ reconciliations more frequently follow 
than precede the point of actual separation. 
Hence the reason why melancholy, fanatical, 
and ascetic persons often get the reputation of 
being more pious——in fact, better—than their fel- 
lows, when they are only more subdued, depressed, 
and forceless ! 
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Space is wanting to detail all the instances of 
this power. Religious fanaticism, arresting the 
processes of nutrition, and énabling its subject 
to dispense with food for weeks; the strength 
that makes giants of puny men in moments of 
excitement; the martial music that causes the 
soldier to rush into the very teeth of carnage, as 
if he wore a charmed life, just as the “ Marseil- 
laise’”’ carried the Malakoff, when naked French 
valor had done its best and fallen back discom- 
fited ; and the well-known home sickness of the 
Swiss soldier upon hearing in distant lands his 
favorite “ Ranz des Vaches,” are palpable illus- 
trations of our theme. The baser and more crim- 
inal passions of our nature leave their impress 
in the very lines of the face, the tones of the 
voice, and the whole demeanor ; and of all pas- 
sions envy and jealousy seem most certainly to 
carry with them their own punishment ; for by low- 
ering and belittling their possessor, and robbing 
him of his manhood and dignity, they make their 
terrible exercise thereafter to him a matter of 
necessity. 

The unhappy Olivia, we are told, “let conceal- 
ment, like a worm i’ the bud, feed on her damask 
cheek.” And while unrequited love has peopled 
the mad-house and the cemetery, so has a too 
sensitive ambition. Instance poor Keats, who 
died of the gall of Gifford’s criticism ; and Kirk 
White, sacrificed to the stately but mistaken ideal 
of the Monthly Review. 

How shall we explain these curious but fami- 
liar facts? Experiment has abundantly proved 
that the electrical current has power to modify, 
to exalt, or to arrest any of the secretions of the 
body, as well as the processes of digestion and 
nutrition ; and that these different effects are 
produced by changes in the direction and force 
of the current. Analogy shows us a galvanic 
battery in the brain and infinitely ramified con- 
ductors in the nerves. Here, then, is probably 
thesolution. The nerve-force, if not electricity, 
is so nearly allied to it as to produce, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, a similar train of effects. 

Thus, then, are probably to be explained the 
facts we have ennumerated. Thus are to be ex» 
plained the entrophic influence of a happy dis- 
position, and the wrinkled, skinny, leaden visage 
that accompanies a temper habitually querulous 
or malicious. Hence it will be seen that mirth- 
fulness, courtesy, cordiality, and benevolence 
have their physical as well as spiritual uses ; and 
that politeness to others, and playfulness of spir- 
it within ourselves, are essential to the fairest 
development and most complete health of the 
individual and of the community.—Life Illus- 
trated. 
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Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. It creeps over a man so slowly and im- 
perceptibly that he is bound tight before he 
knows it. There is more hope of a rogue than 
of aconfirmed sluggard, because a rogue’s men- 
tal activity needs only to be turned from his 
selfishness to his moral organs to make a useful 
man of him, while a sluggard must be waked up 
all over—a task as difficult as getting a sloth to 
cut the capers of a squirrel. Thesluggard is too 
lazy to do good or evil, while the active rogue 
needs only proper direvtion to be useful. 
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ROBERT L. STEVENS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Rosert L. STEVENS died at 3 o’clock on Sun- 
day morning, April 27, at his late residence in 
River Terrace, Hoboken. He was in the sixty- 
eighth year of hisage. He was a man of much 
inventive genius, and devoted the energies of 
his practical mind, during nearly all of his life, 
to inventions and improvements mostly .apper- 
taining to navigation and to munitions of war. 
His success in these, and the projects which he 


* planned, render a sketch of his life ef more than 


ordinary interest. 

Mr. Stevens was born in Hoboken in 1788, 
His father, John Stevens, was at that time prin- 
cipal owner of the territory now comprised 
within the boundaries of Hoboken. He was also 
aman of inventive genius, and was connected 
with John Fitch in experiments in steam navi- 
gation. Robert L. Stevens thus had an early 
opportunity to give his attention to the subject 
of navigation by steam, in which he has ever 
since taken great interest, and has achieved sci" - 
entific results that have reflected much credit 
upon his name. He has aided in developing the 
practicability of navigation by steam not only 
in originating improvements of importance in 
machinery, but in perfecting the models of craft. 
Some months previous to the first exhibition of 
Robert Fulton’s boat, the John Fitch, Robert L. 
Stevens and his father constructed, and succeed- 
ed in driving, a small paddle-wheel steamer call- 
ed the Mary Ann, with which they navigated a 
large ditch on the upper side of Hoboken. Be- 
fore James Rumsey and John Fitch succeeded 
in propelling boats by paddle-wheels or screw- 
propeller, Mr. Stevens, in. connection with his 
father, built a screw propeller with a_ stern 
wheel at Hoboken, which has been imitated by 
Ericsson in the construction of his propeller. 
He has built a number of steamboats, among 
others the North America, constructed about 25 
years ago, which ran upon the Hudson River 
from New York to Albany, and was in her day 
the swiftest steamboat afloat. 

In his examination into the working of the 
machinery of steamboats, he discovered that 
much of the power was lost. To remedy this, 
he invented the eccentric wheel, which was in 
use fora number of years. He subsequently 
produced a better invention for that purpose, 
called “ The Patent Steam Cut Off,” which is 
now in use, but which has, to a considerable ex- 
tent, been superseded by the inventions and im- 
provements of others. He was also the inventor 
of the eccentric paddle-wheel, now in use on the 
steamboat John Stevens. He first devised the 
plan of passing the exhaust steam under the 
bottom of the John Nelson, which ran between 
New York and New Brunswick. She is a flat- 
bottomed craft, and the steam is introduced at 
the bow and passed under her to the stern, by 
which means she is elevated about six inches. 
Her speed is about equal to that of any other of - 
our New York steamboats. He modeled the 
steamboat John Stevens, which was burned 
about a year ago upon the Delaware River ; and 
worked with his own hands upon the yacht 
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Maria, whieh has the reputation of being as 
swift and as beautifully a modeled craft as floats. 
There are but few steamers afloat in this harbor 
which have not applied to use some of his inven- 
tions or suggestions. 

He also devoted much attention to locomo- 
tives, and besides inventing some of the best 
machines which have been in use, many of the 
improvement in building locomotives are on his 
suggestion. 

Soon after the war of 1812, Mr. Stevens in- 
vented a bomb. He declined to apply for a pa- 


tent for it, but our Government secured the ex-_ 


clusive use of this article, for which an annuity 
of five dollars a day was allowed Mr. Stevens 
for life. 

Many years ago he expended much time in 
perfecting the art of gunnery, and he experi- 
mented for nearly ayear at Fox Hill, near Ho- 
boken, for the purpose of testing the power of 
a cannon-shot upon plates of iron. He erected 
a target eight fect square, to which were affixed 
the iron plates at which his shot were directed. 
He experimented first upon various thicknesses 
‘of iron placed compactly together. He then ar- 
ranged them with a space between the plates, 
and ascertained that the force of the heaviest 
shot could be broken in that manner, so that, 
without perforating more than four or five of the 
plates, the force of the ball or bomb would be 
entirely expended. Having succeeded to his sa- 
tisfaction in these tests, he called the attention 
of the General Government to a project which he 
had conceived for the construction of a mam- 
moth battery for the defence of the Harbor of 
New York. He was authorized to proceed with 
its construction, and has been engaged upon it 
for several years past. The amount expended 
upon it is stated to be $1,000,000, and an appli- 
cation for $250,000 moreis now pending. The 
outer shell of this battery consists of nine plates 
of iron, with spaces between them, making a 
wall twenty-seven inches thick. This battery is 
to be so constructed that her ends may be dri- 
ven into an ordinary ship, and cutitintwo. It 
will be of 700 feet in length and 70 in width, 
with a rudder at each end. The work upon this 
battery is conducted with secrecy in an inclosed 
yard, admittance to which is not permitted. Mr. 
Stevens has been in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment, devoting much of his personal atten- 
tion to the construction of this battery. When 
completed, it is to be moored in the Bay, proba- 
bly midway between the city and the Narrows. 
It is designed to carry thirty guns of heavy cali- 
bre upon each side, and upon deck four Paixhan 
guns. There will be furnaces in her for heating 
shot. She will be propelled by engines, and 
have no masts. She will be of 6,000 tuns bur- 
den. 

Mr. Stevens has several times during his life 
visited Eurcpe—usually for phrpdses connected 
with his inventions or projects. 

His father was the original proprietor of the 
Hoboken ferries, and ran horse-boats from 1809 
until 1817,when Robert L. Stevens engaged in the 
business, and put a small steam ferry-boat upon 
the Barclay-street ferry. These boats have since 
increased in size and number, so that good ac- 
commodations are furnished for a prompt and 
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speedy transit across the Hudson to Hoboken. 
The many respects in which these ferries have no 
superior give evidence of the practical mind of 
the deceased. 

Robert L. Stevens was one of the original and 
principal stockholders of the Camden and Am- 
boy Railroad and Transportation Company. He 
was for many years president, and in point of in- 
fluence in the affairs of that Company has been 
second to none, except, perhaps, Com. Stock- 
ton. 

About five years ago he planned an Observa- 
tory which he designed to construct upon Castle 
Point, on the shore of the Hudson, south of the 
Elysian Fields. It was to have been three hun- 
dred and fifty feet high above the ground, and 
four hundred feet above high-water mark. This 
project, however, he abandoned. 

His wealth is supposed to reach $2,000,000, a 
considerable share of which is in New York, but 
a greater proportion is in New Jersey. He has 
never been married, and therefore his property 
he bequeathed in the main, to his relatives, not 
forgetting liberal donations to some particular 
friends, and several who had served him faith- 
fully in business, or been officers on his boats. 

He has resided for many years, until within 
two years past, in Barclay street, New York. 
During the last two years he has lived in one of 
the houses in River Terrace, Hoboken, of which 
he was the owner. 

There were few men more widely known 
among mechanics, engineers, railroad and 
steamboat men, than Mr. Stevens, and very 
few indeed who were more warmly cherished. 

To them, not less than to other circles, will 
his loss be irreparable. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


The organization of Robert L. Stevens was 
one of great power ; his body and brain, as a 
whole, being amply developed. His vital tem- 
perament was very strongly marked, and he had 
enough of the motive and the mental to give 
strength, activity, and susceptibility. 

Some of the peculiarities of his mind were as 
follows: He had an immense development of all 
the perceptive organs, particularly Individual- 
ity, Form, Size, and Weight. These gave him 
quickness and clearness of observation ; power 
to identify things and all their conditions, such 
as outline, proportion, magnitude, and the 
adaptation of one thing to another, or to the 
practical uses of life. He had a full develop- 
ment of the reasoning organs, but his reasonings 
would act mainly with his perceptions and con- 
structiveness to comprehend and apply the laws 
that enter into general mechanism and engineer- 
ing. 

His various inventions and improvements con- 
nected with ships, steamboats, and steam en- 
gines, and his original and successful experiments 
in gunnery, indicate avery high order of mechan- 
ical and engineering talent. His Order and Lo- 
cality were very large,which gave himsystem and 
method in all his operations, and excellent local 
memory and fondness for travelling. 

His very large Constructiveness and Percep- 
tive Intellect, gave him versatility of talent as 
well as dexterity in the use of tools. He readily 
devised ways, and had so many methods for ac- 
complishing the same ends, that it made little 
difference what he was called upon todo. Few 

| men could more readily understand any matter 









of business, or adapt themselves to strange circum- 
stances, or prosecute it with greater energy, self 
reliance, and success. He was pre-eminently an 
available and useful man. His Language was 
large, which gave him a free, easy, copious man-— 
ner of communicating his thoughts and feelings ; 
and he could tell what he knew and was pre- 
pared to entertain company and give a full pre- 
sentation of the subject in hand. 

His Moral Brain evinced large Benevolence, 
and a generous disposition. His social feelings 
were strong, and his friendships warm and en- 
during. 

His chief power, however, lay in his intellect, 
and in the practical and executive part of it. 

These remarks are deduced from the engray- 
ing, though we have repeatedly examined hig 
head, once blindfold, once in a dark room, and 
on other occasions before we knew his name, and 
afterwards, and his examinations all verify these 
as the predominant traits of his character. 
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+ 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tis man has a remarkably fine-grained physi- 
cal organization, one calculated to produce vivid- 
ness of feeling, intensity of emotion, clearness 
of thought, and general vivacity and bril- 
liancy. 

He is restless—prompt in action—never happy 
unless full of business, and has ambition enough 
to make him think that he can do whatever it is 
desirable to be done. 

He has several prominent traits of character, 
which would make him known in any community, 

He has quickness and clearness of intellect ; 
the power to acquire knowledge very rapidly, 
and to show off his acquirements to most excel- 
lent advantage. He would do well as a writer, 
public speaker, teacher, or engineer. Few men 
are capable of uttering their thoughts in a more 
glowing and entertaining manner. 

What he writes is not cast aside unread, and 
nobody would sleep when he was speaking. 
He has, moreover, considerable method in what 
he does; is fond of arrangement in word and 
deed, and particularly anxious that everything 
shall be done in a graceful, polished style. He 
is fond of art, poetry, eloquence, and polite 
literature ; and appears to be capable of enjoying 
music in ahigh degree. He relishes wit, and his 
mirthfulness, joined with his ardent, social dis- 
position and imagination, would make him a 
very fascinating conversationalist. 

He has very deep-toned and tender affection, 
and loves women, children, friends, and home 
very devotedly. His energy, ambition, and scope 
of imagination may lead him to travel, still he 
never will become fully expatriated. He calls 
friends around him wherever he is, and has the 
faculty to make them speak and work for him. 
In trade he would soon acquire a large circle of 

valuable customers : as a lawyer, would be popu- 
Jar at the bar, and always have an audience when 
he should speak, however dry the subject. 


——— 
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He relies almost solely on HIMSELF for success, 
and is generally the leader when thrown among 
those who are his equals in age and other external 
circumstances. He thinks faster than most peo- 
ple, consequently he gets the start of them; 
and having great energy, unbending determina- 
tion, and not a little assurance, he is inclined to 
impress his ideas upon others before they have 
had time to form an opinion: in this consists his 
leadership. He ought to be known for honesty, 
self-confidence, independence, energy, thorough- 
ness, thrift, and cheerfulness, and for such a theo- 
retical and practical intellect as enables him to 
work off his power to good advantage in what- 
ever subject or business he may engage. He 
would have excelled as a merchant, but has more 
taste for mechanism, engineering, natural phi- 
losophy, and literary and scientific pursuits, than 
for mere money getting, and that low material 
drudgery which seeks merely to strengthen his 
physical relations without acquiring that mental 
development and influence over mind and charac- 
ter which qualifies one for the higher walks of 
usefulness and happiness. 

Notr.—This character was dictated to our re- 
porter from the daguerreotype likeness, without 
any knowledge on the part of the examiner of 
the name or character of the individual, and is 
here given without the alteration of a single 
word. How correct it is may be inferred by read- 
ing the following . 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

Swwney S. Boyce was born in the small town 
of Fayston, Washington County, Vermont, Sep- 
tember 3d, 1831, and is consequently twenty- 
four years old. Until fourteen he lived on a 
farm with his parents, and received such an edu- 





cation as a common District School, and his un- 
common desire for knowledge, afforded. While 
a far better education was the quiet, moral life 
of the backwoods, and the charming scenery of 
the surrounding hills and valleys. At school he 
had the reputation of a too close application to 
his books. At this early age some poetical pro- 
ductions of his had the merit to pass the rounds 
of the press. 


At fourteen, his parents denying him the bene- 
fits of a more liberal education, on account of 
their limited means, and together with a restless 
spirit, prompted him to forsake home and friends, 
to try his hand among strangers. An incident 
of his swecess has been recently given us: He 
had reached the city of Manchester, N. H., where, 
for want of funds, he was obliged to seek im- 
mediate employment. The second day was 
nearly spent, and he had met with no encourage- 
ment—had ate neither breakfast nor dinner, and, 
indeed, but a scanty meal the day previous, 
while his pack was already pawned for his 
night’s lodging, and he an entire stranger in a 
strange city, while the effect of the last days of 
November was anything but agreeable with his 
scanty wardrobe ; he felt his utter dependence to 
be doubly apparent. He wandered to the out- 
skirts of the city, where, seating himself upon a 
pile of lumber, he for a time gave vent to his 
sorrow in & flood of tears. But that was not 
likely to mend the matter. He arose, and with 
an oath on his lips, for the only time in his life, 
gave utterance to an emphatic “damn it. Il 
hold up my head if there zs nothing init!’ He 
retraced his steps to the city, and engaged in 
sawing wood for his board. Not, however, liking 
his prospects, he went to Boston, and after much 
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difficulty, on account of his extreme youth, suc- 
ceeded in embarking as a sailor on board a mer- 
chant ship bound to New Orleans. 


From New Orleans he found his way to Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, where a six months’ rambling amid 
the beautiful scenery of a tropical clime made a 
lasting impression upon his susceptible mind, 
and added still more to an already enthusiastic 
admiration of natural scenery. Two years he 
spent in Florida, and along the shores of 
the other Southern States, when he again re- 
turned to New England. Disappointed in an 
opportunity to engage in a business which his 
mind had fixed upon, he engaged in whatever 
would best add to the contents of his purse. 


At the age of twenty he found himself in cir- 
cumstances to visit his parents, and refer again 
to those fond dreams of his boyhood. While at 
Vermont he was successful in obtaining a situa- 
tion in connection with a newspaper. Having 
closed up his affairs in the city, he, early in 1852, 
entered the Vermont Patriot Office at Montpelier 
as assistant editor. 


A steady attention to books, which the public 
libraries and other means amply afforded, had 
placed him in a position to require little of scho- 
lastic rules or tutorship. Although with the 
pleasing opportunity which the connection of a 
book-store afforded, he continued to prosecute his 
studies. Metaphysics and mental philosophy 
always having the preference. His pen had 
never been idle, and the excellent training of 
a Newspaper office added much to his skill 
as a writer, as well as giving him a general 
knowledge of practical life. His vein of poetry 
was used only as a school to prose, having aban- 
doned rhyme for reason, as is amply proved by 
the sketch of his intellectual character. A corres- 
pondence which he kept up to the city press was 
warmly admired for its harmony and pleasing 
delineations. 

At the expiration of his three years’ engage- 
ment in the Patriot office, he again gave up to 
his propensity to travel by making a trip to Cuba, 
having arranged to assume the control of a 
paper in Montpelier upon his return. 

After again spending a season amid the en- 
chanting scenery of the tropics, and from which 
a correspondence to the city press has been flat- 
teringly noticed, he continued his journey, mak- 
ing the tour of the western and middle beside 
those of the southern States which he had before 
left unvisited, passing those great wonders of 
nature and other objects of interest to the trav- 
eller, through Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 


‘ginia, until the large cities and all the States, 


California excepted, had furnished food for his 
feasting eyes. 


A few years had added much to his compre- 
hension of things, and now a new power was 
given to his already large experience. A wider 
field of action was given to his mind, and he be- 
held the machinery which propels human actions 
at a glance. 

Upon his return he assumed the duties of 
editing and publishing the Green Mountain 
Freeman, whose spicy, spirited, decided and 
manly tone is giving him an enviable reputation 
as a journalist. 
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As a writer his style is characterized by ease 
and grace, and a harmony only equalled by the 
best writers. His productions are as yet com- 
paratively in embryo. However, his numerous 


contributions to the periodicals, show a volume | 


of fine poetical images, a great love of the beau- 
tiful, and a strong propensity to indulge in the 
pleasing pictures of the ideal world. During 
the few past years he has been engaged upon a 
work, the nature of which is best told by saying, 
that itis true to his own nature. It has been 
highly commended by men of letters. 

In stature, he is rather below the medium 
height, standing but five feet six in shoes. He 
has a fine form, a healthy constitution, light com- 
plexion, dark hair, and dark eyes. 

His unusual success may be referred to as an 
example of what any young man may accom- 
plish, if possessed of energy and perseverance 


.to overcome difficulties, and to defy the “ fast- 


ness’’ of the fashionable world. 








DUALITY OE) abe 


NO. II. 


MIND. 


Iv THE first article on the above subject, after 
giving an abstract of the structure and functions 
of the brain, I gave a brief statement of Dr. 
Wigan’s theory of the Duality of the Mind, to- 


gether with a few arguments in support of 


PROPOSITION FIRST. 


Each cerebrum isa distinct and perfect whole 
as an organ of thought. 

In this article, I propose to adduce additional 
arguments in favor of the proposition, to substan- 
tiate proposition second, and to consider some of 
the anti-phrenological doctrines of Dr. Wigan’s 
work. 

If there is any fact in physiology capable of 
absolute demonstration, it is the fact that one 
brain or hemisphere may be entirely destroyed 
and the remaining brain manifest all the facul- 
ties and functions of the mind entire. Works on 
phrenology and insanity are filled with cases cor- 
roboratory of the above statement ; but, in order 
to give my readers a clearer view of the subject 
under consideration, I shall detail a few cages in 
point. 

Dr. Conolly relates the case of a man having 
some ailment of the cheek, whoapplied St. John 
Long’s embrocation to the part and established a 
serious disease, which spread through the orbit 
into the cerebrum, and, in time, destroyed his 
life. On examining his skull one brain was en- 
tirely destroyed, gone, annihilated, and in its 
place “a yawning chasm.’’ His nurse declared 
that his mind was clear and undisturbed till 
within a few hours of his death. His mind was 
manifested entirely by one cerebrum, one brain. 

Dr. Abercrombie cites the case of a man who 
sustained an injury which fractured his frontal 
bone on the right side. Some of the pieces were 
extracted at the time, and others a few days af- 
terwards. A great opening was thus formed, and 
extensive suppuration took place: immense 
quantities of purulent matter were discharged, 
mixed with large pieces of brain, making “a 
frightful cavern,” not less than three ounces of 
brain coming away at each dressing. The cay- 
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ern was terrible, yet the man preserved his intel- 
lect entire till the very moment of death. 

A man is mentioned by Dr. Ferrar, who, dying 
of disease of the brain, retained all his faculties 


entire till the moment of his death. On exami- 


nation, one whole hemisphere was found to be 
destroyed by suppuration. 

A thousand such cases, well authenticated, 
could be adduced to substantiate the conclusion 
which we are compelled to derive from the three : 
—that all the faculties of the mind can be, and 
frequently are, manifested through and by one 
brain, one cerebrum; that the functions of the 
two are therefore identical, and that in health the 
two work together for the production of one re- 
sult, as in the cases of the eyes and ears before 
cited. 

One more case to substantiate Dr. Wigan’s 
theory of the functions of the corpus callosum. 

James Cardinel died of hydrocephalus, (water 
on the brain,) in the year 1825, at the age of 30 
years. On opening his head it was found to con- 
tain ten pintsof water. Dr. Spurzheim, who was 
present at the post mortem examination, states 
that the corpus callosum, was entirely split along 
the middle line into two parts, the two cerebra 
being thus separated from each other, and par- 
tially turned over, though not displaced, by the 
immense quantity of water surrounding them. 
Dr. Bright states that ‘ His countenance was not 
wanting in intelligence : his mental faculties were 
very fair: he read and wrote pretty well: his 
memory was tolerable.’’ There appeared to be 
no disease in the two cerebra, his bodily health 
was good, and all his mental functions were exer- 
cised without any apparent derangement. 

(Wigan, op. cit. p. 849.) (Bright’s“ Reports of 
Medical Cases,” vol. IL., p. 431.) (Spurzheim’s 
Phrenology, 5th American Edition, vol. I., pp. 
47, 48.) . 

From this case, and from other reasons which 
he adduces, Dr. Wigan concludes that the corpus 
callosum is merely a mechanical bond of union 
between the two cerebra, which opposes the pas- 
sage of disease from one to the other, and is con- 
sequently a wall of separation as well as a bond 
of union. 

We regard proposition first as established. 

PROPOSITION SECOND. : 

A separate and distinct process of thought may 
be carried on in each cerebrum simultaneously. 

Gall relates the following case :—At Vienna a 
minister of state was attacked for three years 
with a malady which he thus described to me: 
On the left side he constantly heard insulting 
expressions, so that he always turned his eyes in 
that direction to see whence they came, though 
perfectly convinced, in the right side of his head, 
that it was a delusion of the left side. When 
attacked with fever he no longer knew it to be 
illusion, but long after his cure, when he indulg- 
ed in wine, or fell into violent anger, he felt in 
the left side of his head symptoms of relapse. 

Gall relates the case of a lady who observed 
to him that she felt as if her head were in two 
halves, and that all the thoughts in one of the 
halves were jumbled together: yet she was en- 
tirely ignorant of the real structure of the brain, 
and had not the least idea that such a division 


existed in nature. 
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Dr. Conolly, in speaking of a certain species of 
insanity, says “There seems to be an interval 
during which the man is composed of two beings» 
contending for the mastery; and not being yet 
lost to reason, he is even somewhat amused to 
trace the encroachments making by his imagina- 
tion over the natural strength of sensation and 
emotion.”? This may be explained as follows :— 
In the course of the disease one cerebrum be- 
comes deranged, and gives utterance to thoughts 
which excites the attention of the healthy brain, 
and this latter watches and is amused at the va- 
garies of the former. In the two cases cited by 
Gall, the same explanation holds good: one 
brain in a healthy state listened to the thoughts 
and suggestions excited by the unhealthy condi- 
tion of its fellow, and the unfortunate patient be- 
comes possessed by a double consciousness, by 
two antagonistic trains of thought, and by two 
conflicting volitions. 

It may be stated as an ineontrovertible fact 
that one healthy brain isabsolutely essential for 
normal manifestations of mind. I have never 
met with an instance, nor yet read of one, in 
which both cerebra were highly diseased or seri- 
ously injured, and the accompanying manifesta- 
tions of mind were normal and sane. 

If we remember that every organ located upon 
one side of the brain has its fellow on the oppo- 
site side, and that those organs or faculties locat- 
ed in the mesial line, from Individuality to Ama- 
tiveness, have also their fellow upon the opposite 
side and separated therefrom by the fold of the 
dura mater, called the falz,we may compre- 
hend why it is that one brain may be diseased or 
entirely destroyed by diseace and the manifesta- 
tions of mind still indicate mental integrity and 
perfect sanity. No faculty of the mind is de- 
stroyed, or subverted from the fact that the 
injury or destruction of one cerebrum does not 
lessen the number of organs for the manifesta- 
tion of the various faculties. There still remains 
as many organs as faculties, and each organ is as 
capable of a healthy action as before, though it 
may be much doubted whether it be as vigorous 
in its action and as capable of long-continued 
effort as when the two cerebra afford the mind 
its whole and entire orgnism through and by 
which to act. 

But the doctrine of a plurality of faculties is 
foolishness to Dr. Wigan. He states repeatedly 
in his work that “ he don’t understand it,” that 
“he doesnot profess to understand phrenology,”’ 
that “he is too uninformed on the subject to at- 
tempt its discussion,” yet after these admissions 
he characterizes phrenology as a system of “ ar- 
bitrary assumptions,’ whose deductions “are 
gratuitous and unnecessary,” “ contradictory to 
common sense” and “utterly impossible to be 
recognized if true.’’ When I read his confessions 


of ignorance I admired his honesty, but when I 


read his attacks upon, and objections to, phre- 
nology, I was angered by his stupidity, yet could 
not refrain from pitying the man. To attempt 
to controvert the teachings of ascienee of which 
one is manifestly ignorant, is indicative either of 
deplorable stupidity or of egregious self-esteem. 


From the whole tenor of his work, from title-— 
page to colophon, thedatter indication is unques- 


tionably the only true one. 
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On page 160 of the work under consideration, 
he says, “ Of the propensities, the sentiments, the 
perceptive and reflective faculties, the grand di- 
vision seems logical and reasonable ; although 
the location of the three divisions leaves room 
for much more evidence before it is satisfactory : 
but the minute subdivisions of the craniscopists 
are by far too fantastic and arbitrary to deserve 
attention.”’ 

How does Dr. Wigan know that “ the location 
of the three divisions leaves room for much more 
evidence before it is satisfactory :’” how does he 
know that the minute subdivisions he speaks 
of, ‘are too fantastic and arbitrary to deserve at- 
tention,’’ when he is, as he himself confesses, 


| and as his work abundantly proves, “too unin- 


formed on the subject to attempt its dis- 
cussion’? ? 

In another place the following extraordinary 
sentence occurs :-—‘‘ Even conceding that the pro- 
pensities are exercised by separate organs—as 
Combativeness, Amativeness, &c., it is past com- 
prehension how the strictly intellectual faculties 
can be exerted singly: it seems more logical to 
consider them modes of the mind (temporary 
combinations in action of single cerebral fibres 
or of established fasciculi), than distinct or- 
gans.”’ 

This sentence is extraordinary, first, for its 
want of grammatical construction, and second, 
for the very remarkable explanation it affords for 
the plural manifestations of mental faculties— 
“modes of the mind (temporary combinations 
in action of single cerebral fibres, or of estab- 
lished fasciculi).”’ . 

We have spent our whole lives in study, and 
the last ten years in the constant investigation 
of anatomy, physiology, phrenology and meta- 
physics, and have the reputation of possessing an 
ordinary amount of acumen, natural and acquir- 
ed, and yet for the life of us, we cannot fathom 
the idea imprisoned in the “durance vile” of 
such scientific jargon. We confess ignorance, 
call it unfathomable, and hope the Doctor knows 
what it means, though to us it seems marvel- 
lously like an “arbitrary assumption,” “ gratui- 
tous and unnecessary,’”’ and even “ contradictory 
to common sense.” 

Hear him again :—‘ If it be true that the mul- 
titudinous cerebral fibres act always in the same 
specific fasciculi, or in the same combination of 
specific fasciculi, in order to produce the same 
faculty on the same process of ratiocination, 
then phrenology is so far true.’’ That to us is 
“thick darkness that may be felt,” with no pos- 
sibility of “Light! more light!’ On page 163 
he says—‘If each brain be a perfect instrument 
of mind, then it is not a very extravagant hy- 
pothesis to suppose that one brain may be cour- 
ageous and the other cowardly, and be the cause 
of various other modifications of character. May 
not this give rise to the strange discrepancy be- 
tween the actions of the same person at different 
times?’ Again, on page 164, he says—“I can 
conceive, but do not assert, that the strange con- 
tradictions we sometimes notice, in men who have 
raised themselves into notoriety by practicing 
on the religious credulity of their fellow crea- 
tures, arise ina great measure from this cause— 
that with one brain a man is a hypocritical 








knave, and with the other a fanatical enthu- 
siast.”’ 

If there is any thing in the world calculated 
to render science contemptible, it is the advo- 
cacy of such doctrines as that contained in these 
last two extracts. One half of a mancowardly, 
the other half brave; one half of him a hypo- 
critical knave, the other a fanatical enthusiast ! 
On the same hypothesis we may suppose one half 
of Dr. Wigan to be a man of common sense, and 
the other half a man of uncommon folly, and 
that the latter half of the Doctor was in the ascend- 
ency and held the pen when the above sentences 
were written. In this view, and in this view 
alone, the hypothesis presents a show of reason ; 
and, as it has at least one illustrious example, 
we will, for his sake, admit it as a fact susceptible 
of proof. In illustration of the hypothesis let us 
cite from page 338 of the Doctor’s Book : 

“We see a whimsical person, with a tendency 
to hypochondriasis, one day timid, apprehensive, 
and cowardly—-the next bold, decided and cour- 
ageous, and this in some degree dependent upon 
the weather—like the man and woman in the 
Dutch barometer, one character coming out in 
fine weather, another in rain. Ridiculous! 
Don’t be too certain, reader, on this point—it 
may happen to prove that the two brains are in 
the habit of relieving guard, and that it is not 
the same sentinel who is on duty to-day that kept 
the post yesterday. There are stranger things in 
the brain than are dreamed of in your phi- 
losophy.”’ 

The phrenological explanation of the above 
phenomena is simply this: The whimsical per- 
son aforesaid has an illy-balanced mind, some 
faculties deficient, and some in excess. Yester- 
day he was dejected, melancholy, timid, appre- 
hensive, and cowardly, to-day he is elated, joy- 
ful, bold, decided, and courageous. To-day the 
weather is clear, bracing, and brilliant: yester- 
day it was cloudy, relaxing, and muggy. 

The weather yesterday excited his gloomy feel- 
ings and he yielded to them,—deficient Hope ; 
these excited fears for his present or future well- 
being excessive Cautiousness,—and he be- 
came dejected, melancholy, and cowardly. To- 
day the weather is so brilliant, the air so bracing, 
and the face of nature so charming, that his body 
feels re-invigorated, he ventures to “express a 
hope,’’—-with the progress of the sun he grows 
more and more at ease, and at last his mirthful- 
ness gains the ascendency, and he laughs at his 
fears, his courage revives, his self-esteem and 
firmness assume the ascendency, and he goes forth 
boldly, decidedly, and courageously. He is the 
same to-day that he was yesterday, but wanting 
that harmonious development of faculties which 
can alone insure evenness of temper and happi- 
ness of disposition : he is what he is, a weather- 
cock whirled about by every idle wind that 
blows. One half of him is not brave and the 
other courageous. He is simply deficient and 
proficient in excess. These constitute the sum 
and substance of Dr. Wigan’s objections to phre- 
nology ; and, as the production of a man who 
had been, in 1844, a student of mental phenom- 
ena for thirty years, who had, during that long 
period, devoted himself to the study of the 
structure, functions, and diseases of the human 
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frame, they seem to me to be the weakest that 
have ever emanated from the pen of a man mak- 
ing even the slightest pretensions to scientific 
knowledge and acumen. To reproduce them is 
simply to confute. 

Not so, however, with his theory of the duali- 
ty of the mind. It comes to us so substantiated 
by fact and argument, so corroborative of the doc- 
trines we delight to believe and honor, and so 
in accordance with the consciousness of many, 
very many of us, that we cannot reject it as an 
idle tale. We must examine it, probe it, search 
it through and through, adopt its truths and re- 
ject its errors, and then apply it to the every-day 
concerns of life, just as we apply the deductions 
of phrenology to the outgoingsand incomings of 
our daily life. Itadds a fullness, a completeness 
to the latter science, which, to me, it never 
knew before ; and, though I may have failed to 
make it apparent to the reader in these two 
short and necessarily condensed articles, I still 
hold myself in readiness to meet any objections 
to which the theory is obnoxious, and to give any 
additional light upon the subject which may 
reasonably and consistently be demanded. 

In article third, I propose to enter into the 
consideration of the nature, causes and hygienic 
treatment of delusions, hallucinations, and in- 
sanity, as based upon the science and the theory 
thus far examined and harmonized. 
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BY A PHYSICIAN. 


In closing the consideration of this subject, let 
us inquire what conclusions of practical value 
may be drawn from the facts and principles 
already passed in review. And first, then, we 
have found a law previously laid down, to be 
abundantly sustained, namely :— 

The Bovy itself is the Rute of its Foop.—That 
is, the body containing in its tissues and in its 
fluids a great diversity of materials, the same di- 
versity of materials, and those of the same classes, 
must be present in the food. A continued de- 
ficiency of any one necessary aliment must result 
in a degree of imbecility or disease; and may 
terminate in fatal constitutional derangement. 
Nations illustrate this truth. There are national 
diseases as well as national weaknesses ; and both 
partly, though of course not wholly, the result 
sometimes of national deficiencies, sometimes of 
prevalent excesses in diet. Butno one will fail 
to perceive that those races or tribes which live 
habitually on a contracted range of aliments, 
have an equally contracted scope of physical 
and intellectual capabilities ; while, in the same 
proportion as a people adopts its food from a 
wide range of sources, and including a variety 
of food-elements and forms, in the same propor- 
tion is its intellectual and physical activity 
various, versatile and comprehensive. ‘True, 
the intellectual versatility, once established, be- 
comes a cause of further variety in commerce 
and in food; but in these cases the breadth of 
alimentation has, I believe, been augmented 
first, or the enlarged commercial manifestation 
would not have followed. 4 narrow sustenance 
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necessitates a narrow mind ; and Chinese and 
Indian intellect and sociality will never begin to 
approximate to the Europeo-American ampli- 
tude, until after their cwisine has received a 
liberal infusion of Europeo-American esculents 
and dishes. 

Our food should contain all the elements found 
in our bodies, or such materials as we know to 
be chemically convertible into such elements. 
The various forms of aliment should be present 
in, as nearly as possible, the same proportion® 
that they constitute in a healthy system. Among 
ourselves, it is a question whether this consum- 
mation does not rather require increased judg- 
ment and discrimination, in order to obtain just 
the right edibles, rather than any increase in 
their number or variety; for the latter is the 
extreme from which we are now in danger ; and 
versatility, however desirable, should not de- 
generate into instability, to say nothing of the 
tendency of too great a variety of dishes to ruin 
the digestion and health. 

But the law of diet just laid down is modified 
by another equally imperative, namely, Ext RCISE 
is the Run of Foop. That is, the food we eat 
should contain as nearly as possible the several 
aliments in the same proportion as their expendi- 
ture occurs in the individual system of the con- 
sumer, owing to his particular mental and physi- 
cal activities. A man cannot become muscular 
solely by eating muscle-forming aliment ; but 
if he exercises his muscles largely, he should then 
largely consume such aliment to prevent the ex- 
haustion of the exercised structures; and by 
this combination of exercise with specific muscle- 
food, he will, without question, attain to muscu- 
larity. So no one can grow profound or clever 
solely by swallowing eggs and oysters; but let 
him habitually work his brain until its actual 
fatigue calls for such sustenance, and then satisfy 
the cravings of nature, and it is safe to say that 
an increased degree of cerebral stamina and 
agility will be the consequence ; whereas with 
brain-work, but without brain-food, exhaustion 
must follow. 

But in fact the body of the thinker is different 
from the body of the worker ; as much so as his 
mind. The former runs to brain, the latter to 
muscle ; in the former is a preponderant bulk of 
nerve-substance, in the latter, of motive tissues. 
Keeping this principle in view, therefore, our 
second law simply merges in the first, and cor- 
roborates it ; and I repeat it, therefore, the lead- 
ing law of dietetics—the grand guiding principle 
of human alimeniation is, that 

The Bopy itself is the Rute of its Foon. He 
who has more muscle, whether by birth or ac- 
quirement, must feed more: and he who has 
more brain, whether inherited or self-developed, 
must sustain and nourish more brain, or lose its 
use and profits. Two illustrative facts, stated 
by Lambert, in his School Physiology, are here 
very much in point, and very true. He says, 
“ Students have usually a greater appetite dur- 
ing term time than in vacation ;’’ and again, 


) “Professional men are usually more fond of» 


eggs, fowl, fish, oysters (especially at or after 
times of great intellectual labor), than of ham, 
corn cake, puddings, etc.’’ Ofcourse our author 
here means plain and heavy puddings, and not 
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those involving eggs, custards, and the like, 
which I believe to be great literary favorites, as 
well as fayorers of literature! For the classes 
of food specially adapted to produce muscle or 


brain, the reader is referred to the previous 


articles of this series ; still I may say here in a 
general way, that wheat-meal, corn-meal, cab- 
bages, carrots, beans, and the flesh of quadrupeds, 
best answer the former purpose; cream, eggs, 
oils, nuts, and the flesh of poultry, fish, and shell- 
fish, best serve the latter ; while oatmeal, onions, 
and milk, seem to belong to both classes of ali- 
ments; and rice, potatoes, fruits, and a large 
list of foods may be styled indifferent, as spe- 
cially favoring neither development. 

But there are two cautions which the intel- 
lectual liver must keep in view. First, he can- 
not be in the highest degree a successful thinker 
without a subordinate, but still good muscular 
development ; hence he must have, in due share, 
the more physical pursuits and sustenance also. 
Secondly, he must beware of STIMULATING the 
brain by an excessively phosphorized and oleagi- 
nous diet, instead of merely satisfying with a 
due degree of such sustenance its healthful de- 
mands. Persons living in the country charge the 
unusual consumption of poultry, eggs, oysters, 
nuts, confectionery, tarts, etc., in a city, to mere 
luxury and profiigacy. Leaving out the con- 
siderable part of this expenditure in the way of 
delicacies which is wasted on the baser manifes- 
tations of passions, there is still a large share of 
it for which a more commendable explanation 
can be given. It is the excessive “ wear and 
tear’’ of business—the attrition of the brain, oc- 
casioned by an unceasing succession of incidents 
and excitements, that calls for this peculiar kind 
of sustenance ; and so far as it is not unduly in- 
dulged in, so far as it is confined to at least 
tolerably healthful articles, and taken at proper 
hours, such a gratification of the brain-appetite, 
so to speak, is neither injurious nor reprehensi- 
ble. That intellectual exertion does not waste 
the body, is simply a popular error; and one 
which only those can hold who have no ex- 
perience in the matter. It is still an open ques- 
tion whether, under circumstances of active busi- 
ness or literary pursuits, we may not extend the 
same guarded permission to the use of tea, coffee, 
and cocoa, as to the employment of the solid 
luxuries above referred to. Doubtless these ex- 
hilarating drinks should be used, in strength and 
quantity, much below the standard of common 
practice ; but lam quite conyinced that there 
are constitutions and pursuits in which a total 
disuse of these beverages is attended with evils 
as great as those arising from a moderate enjoy- 
ment of them. 


In truth, it isa much more difficult matter to 
determine the proper diet for the head than for 
the hands; and one reason why mankindsin 
general, and womankind in particular, seem to 
be possessed with the idea that it makes little 
difference what one has to subsist on, so that 
he has enowgh (an idea which, when applied to 
the intellectual worker, is utterly unjust), is, 
that the great majority of mankind lead a vege- 
tative or mechanical sort of life, and with them, 
therefore, bulk and cost, apd adroit cookery, are | 
the grand questions; and the quality, fitness, 
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and energic or force-giving capabilities of dif- 
ferent foods are things not yet dreamed of. 

Let me cite a few of the difficulties in the diet- 
ing of the brain-worker—the professional, lite- 
rary, or active business man. Without a due 
supply of oleaginous food, such a one lacks both 
warmth and energy; in other words, he lacks 
“steam.” With an over-supply, or that of too 
gross a character, one constitution is unduly ex- 
cited, and another overloaded and depressed ; 
both are thrown out of good working order. In 
the same way, too little water stints activity ; 
too much weighs upon and blunts the sensibili- 
ties. Too little phosphorus occasions mental in- 
action and imbecility, and limits the electric 
flow from the brain-battery ; and this, I may re- 
mark, is also a condition present in many who 
complain of “ general debility,’ ‘‘ nervousness,” 
and a “broken-down constitution.’”” Too much 
phosphorus electrifies too highly, puts on too 
much strain, or as we might say, too much sail 
for the ballast ; and worst of all, tends to transfer 
the brain-activity from the intellect and senti- 
ment to the passions. Too much albuminous 
material muscularizes and stultifies the brain ; 
too much sugar carbonizes and beclouds it; and 
although we cannot say from observation or ex- 
perience, it is doubtless true that too much of 
the mineral foods introduced into the blood cir- 
culating in the organ of thought, would check 
its vital activity, and again render its percep- 
tions obtuse. 


But while every one who prizes health or 

covets longevity should avoid over-stimulating 
the brain, there is another sort of stimulation 
which all such should doubly shun, but which is, 
unfortunately, far too much studied in our prev- 
alent cookery, and far too much practiced in the 
existing state of society ; I allude to the stimula- 
tion of sexual desire. Taking the most selfish 
and material view of this subject possible, it must 
still be pronounced unfortunate ; for they who 
thus endeavor to make a science, or at least an 
art, of their own animal gratification, are so un- 
lucky as to forget three of the fundamental prin- 
ciples that underlie the whole subject ; namely, 
Jirst, that excitement is not power, and is indeed 
seldom compatible with the highest powers ; 
secondly, that over-stimulation is always followed, 
sooner or later, by prostration and weakness; 
and thirdly, that he really enjoys life most in all 
its phases, who by moderation insures the per- 
petuity of power, and by longevity more than 
compensates for the rapidity of enjoyment by 
securing its long continuance. To no person are 
these considerations more important than to the 
man who lives by the activity of the brain ; for 
it may be said of intellectual, muscular, and sex- 
ual energy, that they form an inseparable triad, 
in which the highest power of the first, at least, 
is only attainable in connection with a high de- 
gree of perfection in the other two. 

It isnot necessary that I should dwell in this 
place on the importance of temperance in regard 
to quantity in diet, or of healthful cookery, or 
healthful hours and habits of eating. These sub- 
jects are fully discussed elsewhere ; and in re- 
spect to them the public already ‘know the 
right,” much as they may still “the wrong pur- 
sue.’’? The object of this s2ries of articles has 


been a different one, namely, to occupy a new 
field in Dietetics, and to show, not how we should 
cook our viands, or by what rules we should 
masticate, swallow, or digest them ; but ante- 
cedently to all this to endeavor to answer the 
question—more important in many respects than 
any other relating to diet—what sort of food 
shall we select to be cooked and eaten, in order 
that we may thereby secure the largest practica- 
ble amount of physical and mental perfection, 
the greatest efficiency in our particular avoca- 
tions, and the highest possible success? 

Tt is not necessary that I should consider food 
in the light of economy, since the reader can have, 
for twelve and a half cents, an admirable pamph- 
let on this subject, entitled, ‘“ The Economy | of 
Food ; or, What shall we Eat,’’ written by Solon 
Robinson, and published by Messrs. Fowler and 
Wells, which throws a great deal of light on this 
important aspect of the food-question. I have 
only to caution the reader that variety from day 
to day should be introduced into any such sys- 
tem of cheap living, or great injury may result ; 
and to remind him thatthe pamphlet answers the 
question how, cheaply, to obtain a subsistence, 
and for this is most valuable ; but it does not 
pretend to teach the brain-worker how to secure 
the greatest efficiency and force of thought and 
will, and for securing this desirable end it will 
readily be seen that some intermixture of more 
expensive brain-foods with the course of diet it 
recommends, is indispensable. And still further, 
the reader should bear in mind that the total 
amount of solid materials in a given species of 
food, which is assumed in the pamphlet referred 
to as the standard of its nutritive value, doesnot, 
in fact, afford a true standard or criterion ; for 
by such a rule, rice, having °86 of solid matter, 
should be just about as strengthening and 
strength-maintaining as wheat, which has 90 ; 
and corn-meal with its -91, and beans with -95, 
should be even more so; all which conclusions 
are contradicted by the daily experience of 
laboring men. But with these modifications in 
its teachings, I am inclined to look upon the 
pamphlet referred to as a valuable one; and by 
directing attention to the important fact that a 
perfect sustenance may be had at a greatly re- 
duced expense, it may confer on all classes in the 
community a very great benefit. The conclusions 
which remain to be drawn from our review of the 
subject of diet may be stated in few words: 

1. The diet of no two persons should be, in 
reality, exactly alike; since their constitutions, 
states of health, avocations, and forms and 
amounts of physical expenditure, are necessarily 
different. 

2. Insufficient variety in food is as great an 
evil as insufficiency in the quantity of food, and 
an evil of the same kind ; because it necessarily 
withholds from the system a due supply of some 
one or more essential forms cf aliment. A 
moderate variety is desirable at every meal; a 
greater, from day to day. 

3. That diet is most perfect for each individual 
which furnishes to each the various forms of sub- 
stance necessary to make up his fluids and solid 
tissues, and in the same proportion as they exist 
and are daily expended in his particular consti- 
tution and mode of life. 
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4. Muscle and nerve both necessitate albumi- 
nous food; the former, in connection with the 
finer or phosphorized fatty substances ; the lat- 
ter, with the grosser fats and the phosphate and 
carbonate of lime. 

5. No person should live exclusively, or 
largely, for too long a time, on one species or 
article of food. If such excess be in the use of 
albuminous food, a tendency to gout, gravel, or 
apoplexy is the result ; if of oleaginous or sac- 
charine food, to liver-diseases, fevers, and all 
complaints connected with bilious derangement ; 
if of farinaceous (starchy) food, with a poor diet 
generally, to rheumatism and neuralgia. So a 
deficiency of oleaginous matters, phosphate of 
lime, salt and iron, tends to produce scrofulous 
diseases, and a deficiency of fruits and vege- 
tables, scurvy. 

6. Hacess in food is not to be defined by any 
particular quantity. It exists only when there is 
a surplus over healthful expenditure ; and by 
this rule one adult system may require more 
than twice the food demanded by another. So 
excess in any special aliment only occurs when 
the supply exceeds the needful expenditure of 
that particular aliment. A B may consume 
three times the relative proportion of phos- 
phorized foods that should be allowed to C D, 
and yet not take such materials in excess. 


7. The proportion of nitrogenous to non-nitro- 
genous materials in food is no criterion of its 
nutritive powers ; but rather the adaptedness of 
food to the varying wants of individual systems. 


8. In districts that have been cultivated for a 
great length of time, certain nutritive minerals 
become exhausted from the soil, and hence are 
lacking in the vegetable and animal food ob- 
tained from such soil, and as a consequence, also 
in the blood and tissues of those subsisting on 
such food, in whom it produces loss of physical 
energy, and ultimately disease. Where such lack 
is discovered to exist, the missing ingredients 
should be restored by addition to the food, or 
better still, by free addition of them to the soil. 


9. Both vegetable and animal foods have their 
uses: the former favor and support more espe- 
cially the organic development and processes, 
such as nutrition and secretion ; the latter, the 
animal or active functions, such as locomotion, 
will-power, and intellectual action. 


10, The man will, in all cases, be as his con- 
ditions, of which food is one of the most import- 
ant; and his products will be as himself. 

11. No tmperfect vegetable or animal produc- 
tion, as those that are dwarfed, or sickly, or im- 
mature, or undergoing decay, can furnish ma- 
terials for complete human alimentation. 


12. Some foods constitute necessary compen- 
sating adjuncts to others, and should be used 
with them. Thus, rice. corn, or potatoes, require 
the addition of wheat-meal bread, or flesh, or 
milk and eggs, to supply the albuminous and 
mineral elements which they possess in much less 
degree; and in such connections, singularly 
enough, custom, with its basis in instinct, has 
prescribed their use. So beans, peas, cabbages, 
cauliflower, asparagus, ete., lack the oleaginous 
element, and this is added in our cookery ; while 
it is a question whether the nutritive mincrals 
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might not in some cases be combined in these 
dishes with equal profit. 

13. The taking of food is a matter susceptible 
of, and much needing, a reduction to scientific 
rules ; whereas, at this day, the majority of man- 
kind take their sustenance at hap hazard, guided 
only by appetite or its perversions, or by acci- 
dent. 

14. The secret of longevity in connection with 
health and power, consists in diminishing the 
consumption or wear of the body to the lowest 
point compatible with efficient activity, and in 
diminishing the consumption of food to the low- 
est point compatible with reparation of the daily 
expenditures of material and force. 
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TEACHING THOROUGHLY 
A FEW SUBJECTS AT ONCE. 


In the Report of the Ohio Commissioner of 
Common Schools we find the following remarks, 
which commend themselves to every teacher : 

It is the deliberate opinion, the almost unani- 
mous conviction, of those whose scientific ac- 
quaintance with mental laws, long experience in 
the school room, and opportunities of extensive 
observation, have enabled them carefully to note 
the development and growth of the mental facul- 
ties and powers, and the means by which they 
are strengthened or enfeebled, that the error 
most frequently committed by teachers is, that 
they undertake to teach their pupils too many 
subjects at once, and to teach them too fast. Al- 
though this error has always been quite common 
with young and inexperienced teachers, yet, in 
this railroad age, the tendency to skim lightly 
over fundamental studies, and hurry the pupil 
into the higher branches before he has sufficient 
maturity of age or judgment to comprehend them, 
has greatly increased. The influence of this er- 
ror is not limited to the primary schools, but ex- 
tends to all the higher institutions of learning. 
Deficiency in thoroughness is the weakest point 
in our whole system of modern instruction. Schol- 
ars are prematurely pushed from the primary to 
the grammar school, from the grammar to the 
high school or academy, and thence to the col- 
lege or university. Itis believed that many of 
the students in our colleges do not receive half 
the preparatory study which they need; and 
hence, the whole superstructure of our higher 
education is insecure in consequence of the slen- 
der basis laid in our preparatory schools. Seve- 
ral reasons may be assigned for this prominent 
defect in our system of elementary education. 
Too much importance is usually attached to the 
acquisition of mere knowledge, and too little to 
that of mental discipline; and knowledge is too 
frequently estimated by the number of books or 
subjects studied—by its extent rather than by its 
depth. Important lessons in the elementary 
principles are not carefully framed into the me- 
mory and understanding of the pupil, and made 
a part of his mental constitution by frequent and 
varied reviews. As soon as lessons are learned 
—although in a superficial manner—and recited, 
they are too seldom repeated or recalled, and 
hence they soon slip from the mind, and the pu- 
pil is allowed to imbibe the notion that he stu- 
dies only to recite, and not for the purpose of 




















acquiring mental discipline and useful knowl- 
edge. When all the lessons in one subject are 
thus dispatched, another is immediately intro- 
duced, and thus the pupil is permitted to move 
rapidly forward, learning, reciting, and forget- 
ting lesson after lesson. This practice, although 
utterly at variance with all sound principles in 
the theory and art of teaching, is fostered by the 
undue desire of parents for the rapid promotion 
of their children by the competition of schools, 
the misguided zeal of teachers, the importunity 
of scholars, and by the wish of all to make a dis- 
play on the occasion of a public examination or 
exhibition. 

Quintilian, more than eighteen hundred years 
ago, censured the practice of undertaking to 
teach the young too fast, and compared it to un- 
dertaking to pour very fast into a narrow-necked 
bottle ; and every enlightened, skilful teacher, 
since that time, has corroborated the correctness 
of the censure. There are certain principles in 
the theory and practice of teaching, so generally 
recognized by our leading educationalists, that 
they may be regarded as well-established max- 
ims. Among these are the following : 

It is essential to the highest success in teach- 
ing, especially in elementary schools, that what- 
ever is taught should be impressed again and 
again upon the mind of the pupil, until it shail 
be thoroughly wrought into his understanding as 
well as his memory. For, whatever is worthy of 
being taught at all, is worthy of being taught ac- 
curately and thoroughly ; and whatever is wor- 
thy of being learned at all, is worthy of being 
learned perfectly and remembered permanently, 
otherwise it should not be found among the ap- 
pointed studies of the school. 

“The habit of forgetting some things when at- 
tention is turned to others, especially in the ear- 
lier stages of education, is so great an evil in 
itself, and so discouraging to the learner, that it 
is far preferable for him to know perfectly, and 
retain easily and securely a part, than to have so 
many studies, that each, in turn, passes through 
the mind as clouds through the sky.”’ The want 
of attention to this important principle, renderg 
the knowledge acquired in school exceedingly 
insecure, causing many things to fade from the 
memory in order to make room for others. Let 
the pupil, therefore, at the very commencement 
of his education, understand that he is to be 
benefited, mainly, by what he learns and re- 
members, and not by what:he learns and imme- 
diately forgets, and never allow him to think 
that he has learned a lesson perfectly till he 
can explain it clearly and intelligently to others, 
and readily recall it at any future time. 

Another principle equally important with the 
foregoing, is “to make sure of what has been 
once learned, either by constantly reviewing it, 
or by frequently using it in the subsequent part 
of the course, or both. It is also essential that 
every review should be conducted in some new 
way, so that the same principle shall re-appear 
under ever-varying forms. The novelty of its 
new phases will keep up a fresh interest in the 
mind.’’ 

It is not essential to good education and pro- 
per mental discipline, that the field of study 
should be very large, but it is indispensable that 
every inch of it should be thoroughly cultivated ; 
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for the reason that a few subjects, fundamental 
in their character, which are well understood and 
fully digested, are of greater value than a large 
number hastily and superficially studied. Not 
only is the effect upon the mind better, but the 
value of the habit, as an aid to future acquisi- 
tion, is vastly superior. If the first acquisition 
of the scholar be of a faulty character, all his 
subsequent acquisitions will, in all probability, be 
equally so. : 

In schools where education is estimated by the 
number of subjects studied, rather than by the 
amount of mental discipline secured, and the ac- 
curacy and security of the knowledge obtained, 
‘the effort of the scholars seems to be, to store 
the memory with an immense mass of words and 
sentences, which are to them little better than 
the words of a dead language, or with a great 
number of facts without understanding their na- 
ture, relations, or uses. The minds of such schol- 
ars are like furniture rooms, crammed with ar- 
ticles without utility or order. The acquisitions 
made are not deeply and securely fixed in the 
mind. The objects presented to view leave no 
distinct impression. They are not compared, 
classified, and arranged into a system by the in- 
tellect of the pupil, and consequently the mem- 
ory holds them by a slight tenure. Knowledge 
thus acquired is too superficial to deserve the 
name, and rather injures than improves the 
mind. It tends to weaken the understanding, to 
destroy its soundness and integrity, and to ren- 
der it incapable of those decisive and sure acts 
which are necessary to command reliance. What 
is chiefly to be aimed at in training this faculty, 
is to give it power and precision, so that it may 
be both effective and safe in its operations. Such 
a result can be produced only by patient, exact, 
and thorough training. 


“ Systematic and efficient mental training is a 
primary object of education, to which the acqui- 
sition of knowledge is but secondary. The latter 
is, in the earlier stages of study, chiefly impor- 
tant as a means of mental discipline, having, at 
the same time, a true but subordinate value. 


“Tt is much better for a student to be able to 
master a few studies well, than to be hurried 
through a large number in that superficial man- 
ner so popular at the present time ; for the ob- 
ject of education, in its first and earlier processes, 
is not so much to impart a given amount of 
learning, as it is to form correct habits of study, 
and secure the power of future acquisition. This 
object should never be overlooked, for it lies at 
the foundation of all success with the scholar and 
the man of business.” 


“The success of the student depends not so 
much upon the extent of his acquisitions as upon 
the manner in which they have been made. A 
few subjects properly studied afford more real 
mental discipline than a score hastily and super- 
ficially pursued. In the former case, the acqui- 
sitions are wrought more deeply into the mind, 
and converted, as it were, into its own sub- 
stance.” 

“‘Though elementary knowledge be limited, if 
it be well chosen, and used chiefly as a means of 
intellectual training, it will constitute a solid 
and secure basis, on which the acquisitions of a 

whole life may safely rest.” 
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“Tf every exercise in the school were such in 
its disciplinary character, that it might serve as 
a pattern to be copied in all the remaining stu- 
dies and business of life, this one feature in a 
system of education would be so valuable that, 
in comparison with it, all the superficial and os- 
tentatious attainments made without method or 
discipline, would be of ‘little account.” 

“Habits of order, of accuracy and thorough- 
ness, lie at the foundation of all success in busi- 
ness no less than in scholarship.” 
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“This building up of the solid frame-work of | 


the mind, giving it capacity and aptitude for vig- 


orous and systematic action, is a principal ob- , 


ject of education. A contrary course impairs 
the strength of the intellect, weakens the whole 
foundation of character, begets disgust with in- 
tellectual effort, and produces just such a cha- 
racter as it is the business of education to guard 
against.’’ 

“Not only should the number of studies be di- 
minished, but the extent to which each is usually 
pursued in the primary schools, should be abridg- 
ed. It is but of little use to proceed far in 
studies in that superficial manner so common in 
many schools. If the plan be well laid out, and 
the studies properly arranged, the more labor 
bestowed upon the elementary part of each, the 
better will it be for the future progress of the 
learner.” 

“ Subjects which require a certain amount of 
preparatory knowledge, and maturity of judg- 
ment in order to be understood, fail of their ob- 
ject when prematurely introduced, and lose, per- 
haps, forever, the power of creating interest in 
the mind. It matters not how important and 
useful in themselves such studies may be ; they 
can be more advantageously pursued at a future 
time.”’ 

“ Thoroughness, therefore, thoroughness for 
the sake of knowledge, and still more for the 
sake of the habit, should, at all events, be en- 
forced; and a pupil should never be permitted 
to leave any subject, until he can reach his arms 
quite around it, and clench hands on the opposite 
side.” 

“Tt is of far more consequence to give the 
mind a degree of power which it shall be able to 
apply to any future study when needed, than it 
is to store it with any conceivable amount of 
learning.” 





THE LOST PICTURE. 





THE portrait of Charles I., painted by Velasquez 
at Madrid, in 1623, while Charles was Prince of 


- Wales, and ona visit to Spain, is now on exhi- 


bition at Stuyvesant Institute, 659 Broadway, 
New York, and is well worthy the admiration 
of connoisseurs, and all who love true art. 
Charles visited Madrid, accompanied by George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, with the avowed 
object of wooing and winning the Infanta of 
Spain. While there the celebrated artist, Ve- 
lasquez, then just rising to eminence, was com- 
missioned by the Prince to paint his portrait. As 
the object of his visit was not consummated he 
returned to hisnative land, and the picture, prob- 
ably, was carried privately to England by the 


Duke of Buckingham, and not exhibited. The 











Scenery is eminently Spanish, and all the acces- 
sories indicate that the picture was painted at 
Madrid, at a time, too, when the Prince, in the 
flush of youth and hope, was wooing, and expect- 
ing to win the Princess Royal of Spain. It could 
not have been painted after that time, because 
the Prince, failing to win the prize, it would not 
have been possible for an artist to perpetrate so 
gross an insult as reminding the Prince of his 
failure in Spain, by introducing Spanish scenery 
into the picture. Besides, the picture is clad in 
armor, and a rich medal is suspended from the 
neck; and it is well authenticated that these 
things were sent him by his father, James L., 
while on the visit in question. 

Mr. Snare, the owner of this rare relic of art, 
got the track of the lost picture, and pursued it 
for years with all the ardor of.a connoisseur, 
until in October, 1845, it was sold, with other 
pictures, at Radley Hall, England. By some it 
was thought to be by Vandyck, though nobody 
knew anything about it, as it had been lost sight 
of for two hundred years. It was known that 
Velasquez had painted the Prince in Spain, but 
it was not known to the public that the picture 
was in being, or that it was ever in England. 
The picture was dirty, and, in a common light, 
looked dingy, and of course attracted no special 
attention, and was knocked down to Mr. Snare 
for £8, or forty dollars. 


We look upon this as being the best work of 
art our eyes ever beheld. It has in it the power 
of fastening the attention, to feast the imagina- 
tion, and to fill one with the most profound vene- 
ration for the artist and his work. 


Wecannot occupy space to relate all the curious 
confirmations of the pedigree of this picture 
which have been sought out, compared and com- 
bined by Mr. Snare, and constitute a network of 
circumstantial evidence which is entirely satis- 
fatory as to its genuineness. We recommend our 
friends to visit this rich and rare picture while 
they may. 

Mr. Snare, who almost worships the picture, 
and whose oral explanations are very entertain- 
ing and polished in style, thus briefly describes 
the painting in an article in Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal. 


* Prince Charles is depicted in armor, decorated with the 
order of St. George; the right arm rests upon a globe, and 
in the hand is held a baton; the left arm is leaning upon the 
hip, being partly supported by the hilt of the sword; a dra- 
pery of a yellow ground, crossed by stripes of red, is behind 
the figure, but the curtain is made to cover one-half of the 
globe on which the right arm is poised; the expression is 
tranquil, but in the distance is depicted a siege, numerous 
figures being there engaged in storming a town or fortress,” 

The warlike costume may at first appear objectionable, 
but there still remain scraps of proof of the very costume 
in the picture being that worn by the Prince at Madrid. 
Nicholls’ “Progresses, &c., of James I,” contains a letter 
by the king to his son, when at Madrid. It says— 

“ My babie shall ressave his tilting stuffe, now bravely set 
forth, and fit for a wooer; but, in goode faithe, the weather 
will be so hoatte thaire before you can use it, that I wolde 
wish ye rather to forbeare, for I feare my babie may be 
catch a fever by it.” 


Aikin’s “Court of James I.,” vol. ii, contains another 
letter to the Prince and Buckingham, in which he says— 

“Kirke and Gabriel will carry Georges and garters to you 
both with speed; but I dare send no jewels of any value to 
either of you by land, for fear of robbers.” 

The jewels, however, were afterwards sent by Sir Francis 
Steward and amongst them— 
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“A fairsworde, which was Prince Henry’s, fully garnished 
with dyamondes of several bigness.” 

It is worthy of note that the hilt of the sword in the pic- 
ture sparkles as ifjewelled. The drapery, which covers half 
of the globe, is a rich yellow, with streaks of red; these are 
the national colors of Spain. What can this symbol signify ?. 
It is quite evident that it was intended to mean something, 
for it may be discovered that the globe and drapery were 
after-thoughts, the clouds having, in the first design, been 
continuous behind the head. In the “ Memoirs of George 
Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham,” p. 17, we are told that 
on the arrival of the Prince and Marquis— 

“We (Olivarez) then complimented the marquis, and told 
him, ‘ Now the Prince of England was in Spain, their mas- 
ters would divide the world between them.’ ” 

In the first volume of the ‘‘ Journals of the House of Com- 
mons,” we find the following, at p. 270 :— 

“When arrived at Madrid, discovered first to Bristol. 
Duke went with Olivarez in a garden, where Olivarez much 
magnified the journey of the Prince, Must be a match, and 
divide the world between them,” 

In Rushworth’s “ Historical Collections,” vol. i. p. 120, we 
find it stated, in ‘“‘ Buckingham’s Narrative,” that the Conde 
(Olivarez) 

“Said, that now without all peradventare, it must bea 
match, and we must part and divide the whole world be- 
tween us.” 

Here, then, is the riddle read: the Prince leans on the 
globe, while the national colors of Spain cover the half of it. 
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VALUE OF RESPECTABILITY: 


——— 


Every body values good character, whether 
they deserve it or not, and the meanest of men 
seek to hide their meanness under the guise of 
decency and honor, and thus pay a tribute to 
virtue in the very perpetration of their crimes. 
In illustration of this, we copy from a London 
paper, of the discovery of a still under a church. 

“ An illicit still has been discovered under the 
Free Tron Church, Edinburgh, by the Excise 
officials. The place in which the discovery was 
made was formerly used as a bank vault, by the 
Commercial Bank, previous to its removal from 
the building now occupied by the Free Tron 
Church, and it was well adapted for the purposes 
of smuggling. The apparatus was on a large 
scale. The parties had probably calculated on 
escaping discovery under a building only used 
once a week, in the neighborhood of a busy 
thoroughfare, and densely populated district of 
the town; and theré is every reason to suppose 
that they have distilled and carried away spirits 
from the place for at least six months.” 

Thisreminds us of all sort of counterfeiters who 
seek the cover of respectability to screen them 
from suspicion. Esop tells us of an Ass that 
stole the Lion’s skin, and clothed himself with it. 
We read in the bible of “ wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing.’ Pollock speaks of those who 

“Stole the livery of the court of Heaven 
To serve the devil in.” 

In Philadelphia, we knew a place a year ago 
where there was a liquor shop in the basement, 
a spiritual book-store on the first floor, an atheis- 
tical association on the second, and a spiritual 
circle on the third. 

We once heard of a church which rented its 
basement and cellar in which to store and vend 
liquor ; a wag wrote with a pencil on the white 
wall: 


“There is a spirit above and a spirit below, 
The spirit of joy and the spirit of woe, 
The spirit above is the spirit divine 
The spirit below is the spirit of wine.” 
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PHRENOLOGY FOR ‘THE MILLION: 


PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
ay 

In the series of articles which we propose to give to our readers, we 
shall endeavor to present the subject of human nature as evinced through 
the brain and temperament, in a style so plain that the uninstructed in 
its beautiful and sublime truths may not only be interested, but also find 
it a source of great personal improvement. As all the joys which are 
worth the name come to us through the mental nature, and as that nature, 
in its workings, is subject to laws, or rules, it isa matter of no small im- 
portance that we learn all that we may know relative to its constitution 
and modes of action. 

Hitherto the great mass of mankind have contented themselves with the 
idea that to professional men only was a knowledge of Physiology and 
Metaphysics available. But a better day has dawned. It is found that 
the non-professional can understand and practice the laws that relate to 
the mind and body, when they are properly explained. Works on science, 
designed for popular use, are often clothed in a style of language which it 
is difficult for most persons to comprehend. ‘This is the chief reason why 
there is so little interest felt in scientific subjects by the majority of the 
people. 

In the work before us we shall aim to be so plain that intelligent youth 
twelve years of age will understand the subject. If these shall be in- 
structed and gratified, we shall feel the assurance that all may be benefited, 
and that in reaching the youth we act on that part of the human race 
which will soon give tone to public sentiment, and, for a third of a century, 
wield the destiny of the world. What is Phrenology? If this question 
were propounded to us by a child who was supposed to know nothing of 
the subject, we should begin at the very foundation, and endeavor to ex- 
plain and illustrate the principles and bearings of the science in such a 
manner as to leave no shadow of doubt relative to its generalities and de- 
tails. As many persons have no correct idea of the subject, we shall be- 
gin with the first principles. 

Phrenology teaches, first, that the brain is the general organ of the 
mind, in just such a sense as the eye is the organ of sight. Few persons 
doubt that the brain is the seat of intellect, but many suppose the affec- 
tions, the passions, and the moral faculties, depend on some other part of 
the system—the heart for instance. Some think the soul of man resides 
in the body, and acts without any dependence upon it whatever. But 
Phrenology teaches that every thought and passion, all emotion and mem- 
ory, all that makes man a moral, intellectual, selfish, ambitious, and social 
being, is manifested through the brain. It does not follow that mind is ma- 
terial because it employs physical organs for its development. The mind, 
as it were, resides in, or lies behind the brain, and acts itself out through 
it, just as, in fact, the brain itself is more interior than the eye which re- 
ports all its impressions to the brain, and it to the mind. The artisan works 
out his idea upon the material world by means of his muscles and tools; 
the musician employs the instrument or his vocal organs to express his 
inner sentiment ; so the mind itself must have its tools, by means of which to 
be brought into contact with the material world. That medium is the brain. 

Many persons, however, admit that the brain, as a whole, is the organ 
of the mind in the aggregate, who do not believe that every faculty of 
the mind has its special organ in the brain. It is as true, however, as 
that each of the external senses is furnished with an organ; for example, 
the eye for sight, and the ear for hearing. In the entire bodily system 
this same law, of an organ for every function, is definitely maintained. To 
this we know of no exception. If an organ appears to have several 
powers, there will be found a combination of several organs, as in the 
tongue, which has a set of nerves for motion, another set of nerves for sen- 
sation, and another for tasting. Indeed, it is maintained that there are 
many different sets of nerves for tasting or appreciating various qualities ; 
for example, that sour is tasted by the tip of the tongue, sweet by its 
sides, an inch from the point, and bitter at the root, near the throat. 
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If nature thus adapts an organ for every function throughout the whole 
physical world, it is no stretch of fancy to suppose that, the brain being 
the organ of the mind, each faculty should have its organ. This propo- 
sition will be more fully elucidated as we proceed, meanwhile we invite 
attention to the structure of the brain. 

On removing the cranium the brain presents a furrowed, irregular sur- 
face, as if folded and gathered into a small space. Through its meridian, 
running from the root of the nose to the nape of the neck, will be seen a 
cleft or fissure, which dips down nearly two-thirds its depth, and divides - 
the brain into halves, called hemispheres.* These are mechanically 
united by transverse fibres, called corpus callosum, near the base. It 
might be said, strictly, that each hemisphere is a complete brain of 
itself. It contains all the mental organs, and, without any aid from the 
other, can manifest all the faculties. The organs therefore are double, 
one being in each hemisphere of the brain, in the same manner as the 
eyes, ears, lungs, kidneys, &c., are double. 

In partial paralysis, one side of the brain, as also one side of the 
body, is frequently rendered useless, yet the mind is not always seriously 
affected by it. It will be seen that the tongue has also a dividing line 
through its centre, and if by paralysis one half of it be rendered useless, it 
destroys the power of speaking, because the healthy side is so intimately 
coupled with the diseased one that it cannot act independently of it in 
talking, as the healthy hemisphere of the brain can do in thinking. 

Anatomists recognize a division of the hemispheres into lobes, viz., the 
anterior, which fills the forehead ; the middle, which occupies the region 
about and above the ears; and the posterior which fills the back head. 
These lobes are subdivided into convolutions or foldings, as seen on the 
exterior, which gives a large amount of nervous surface in a small space, 
Besides the cerebrum, or great brain, of which we have spoken, there is 
the cerebellum or little brain, which lies under the cerebrum and behind 
the connection of the brain with the spinal cord. The hemispheres of 
the cerebellum are also brought into connection with each other, and with 
the cerebrum and spinal cord. 

Phrenologists recognize another division of the brain—viz., into organs. 
These are equal in number to the faculties of the mind, and though there 
are not apartments fenced off from each other by membranes like those 
which enclose the several sections of the substance of the orange, yet both 
analogy and observation prove that these individual organs exist. Some 
medical men have objected to this division of the brain, because there 
appears to be no anatomical division of the brain into such compartments. 
To such critics we reply, that the nerves of sensation and those of motion 
are sent off to the arm, enclosed in one common sheath ; and so nearly 
alike are they in substance and appearance that no dissection, however 
minute, and no microscopic analysis, however severe, will indicate the 
slightest difference between them ; yet every anatomist knows that if one 
portion of that little nervous cord be severed, the sense of feeling will be 
utterly destroyed in that arm, while the power of motion would remain 
undisturbed ; and, on the contrary, if the other half were severed, the 
power of motion would be extinguished, while the power of sensation 
would remain entire. On this principle we claim that the brain may have 
forty or four hundred mental functions, and their corresponding organs 
without any partition walls interposed to separate the matter of which 
they are composed. Nature is satisfied to give structure and function to 
the different parts without the fear that they will clash with or trespass on 
each other. This anatomical objection to the multiplicity of organs in 
the brain, because each organ does not appear to be fenced off, which has 
long been a stumbling block to many honest inquirers, as well as sceptics, 
therefore falls to the ground. 

Diseases of particular parts of the brain with coincident disturbance of 
particular faculties, furnish proof of the doctrine of an organ in the brain 
for each mental power. Multitudes of facts could be adduced illustrative 
of this position. 


* The reader will please refer to the engravings of the brain in the May number, pages 
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It is reported by Dr. Miller of Columbia College, Washington, D. C., 
that a boy, a patient of his, had his skull fractured by a kick from a 
horse, near the external angle of the eye. Soon after the injury he com- 
menced whistling, though not disposed to be musical before, and continued 
it during his waking hours, and would even hum and whistle in his sleep. 
This alarmed his mother, as she thought him deranged ; and as the ten- 
dency increased, Dr. Miller made a more careful examination of the wound 
and found a splint of bone piercing into the brain three quarters of an 
inch. This he removed, the wound gradually healed, and the boy whistled 
less and less until fully restored, when he ceased to manifest the musical 
tendency altogether. This injury of the skull was over the region where 
we locate the organ of Tune, and the spicula of bone which pierced that 
organ produced inflammation, and an unnatural activity of the faculty. 

Edward Sprague of Deerfield, Mass., was injured on the back-head by a 
blow frem the horn ofan ox, which injury finally resulted in his death. 
As the disease increased he changed in disposition from being very affec- 
tionate to his wife and family, and became jealous, censorious, and hateful 
especially towards his wife. Mrs. Sprague presented the case to my atten- 
tion in 1842, and wished me to explain why her husband turned against 
her, his best friend, and died hating her and others of whom all his life 
he had seemed to be so fond. I explained that the injury to his social brain 
was doubtless the cause. She referred me to Dr. Williams, who made the 
post-mortem examination of the brain, from whose notes I learned that the 
injury was in that part of the brain corresponding to the organs of Ad- 
hesiveness and Union for Life ; and that there was a softening of a por- 
tion of it as large as an orange. The destruction of these organs oblit- 
erated his affections, and the excitement by inflammation of Destructive- 
ness, Combativeness, and Secretiveness— the adjacent organs— caused 
their unnatural activity—hence the loss of love and the raging hatred. 

Two men in Lockport, N. Y., being mistaken for some other persons, 
were waylaid by laborers and severely injured about the head with 
sharp instruments, used in stone quarrying. One cried out “I am killed, 
I am dead.” The other being injured by a fracture of the skull over 
the organ of Mirthfulness, and while he was suffering very severely from 
his injuries, he was so convulsed with laughter at the thought of his 
friend’s doleful exclamation, “I am killed, I am dead,” that he was 
obliged to stuff his bed-clothes into his mouth to prevent laughing out- 
right, though to all appearance, and as he himself supposed, his friend 
and himself were very dangerously, if not fatally wounded. This propen- 
sity to laugh continued while the wound was in an inflamed state, but as 
the irritation subsided, the inordinately mirthful disposition abated, until, 
having attained his normal state, he could see nothing particularly ludicrous 
in the words of his friend. 

In the summer of 1845 I heard that a young man, H. B., of 
Suffield, Conn., had been injured by a blow on the head, and had become 
insane in consequence. I was told that he started for New York in the 
train, and before arriving there, attracted attention by immoderate laugh- 
ter at everybody and everything in the cars. A gentleman who knew 
him happened to be on board, and took him back to Hartford, left him 
in the Asylum, and sent for his father. On hearing these facts I wrote 
at once to the father, stating my impression that the injury was upon the 
region of Mirthfulness, and that if the physician would apply leeches or 
cold applications to the temple on the side of the injury, the symptoms of 
insanity would soon cease. The father, armed with this idea, hurried to 
the Asylum, showed my letter to the physician, who adopted its sugges- 
tions, which worked like a charm, and in a few days the patient returned 
to his home inhis right mind. The father had given attention to Phre- 
nology, and was, therefore, the more ready to appreciate and adopt this 
method of treatment. The injury was directly over the organ of Mirth- 
fulness, and the inflammation caused by the blow produced the deranged 
action of that faculty. Eleven years have now elapsed since this injury 
was received and cured, and there has been no return of the symptoms of 
insanity. Had the inflammation been allowed to proceed, death, or mental 
derangement for life, might have been the consequence. Phrenology 
throws a flood of light upon the treatment of insanity. 
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OGDEN HOFFMAN: 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tue temperament of Ogden Hoffman was one remarkable for vital and 
mental power. His complexion was light, inclining to the florid ; his eyes 
were blue, and his whole countenance interesting, animated and winning. 
From these physical peculiarities arose much of that pathos and warmth 
of oratory by which he was so distinguished. He had, also, a large and 
robust frame, which in combination with his warmth and susceptibility, 
made him one of the most powerful of men, mentally and physically, but 
it required considerable to call him out. His brain was large and when 
rendered, by excitement, active, his mind worked easily and earnestly, and 
his bodily powers amply sustained his brain in long-continued efforts, so 
that he could labor longer and more efficiently than most men, and remain 
vigorous to the last. Hence he was always equal to the culminating point 
of long and fatiguing criminal trials ; and when others flagged and failed 
to sustain themselves, he was still fresh and vigorous when his clients most 
needed his talents, and able to sustain his high reputation in the estimation 
of the great congregations which ever attended on his forensic efforts. 

His portrait indicates large perceptive organs, quick and clear practical 
talents, a ready comprehension of principles and a great command of facts. 
His knowledge was always at hand, his wit was prompt and sparkling, and 
his language polished and free. He had very strong sympathies, ardent 
friendship, and a high sense of justice. Hence he won troops of friends 
and softened the asperity of his foes by the cordiality of his friendship and 
the nobleness and amenity of his manners. 

He was benevolent, hopeful, respectful toward the elevated, venerable and 
sacred, and stable-minded; he was also ambitious to be esteemed, yet 
was not afraid to oppose error in high places even at the expense of tem- 
porary popularity. 

His was an organization fitting him most admirably for the profession 
which he so*much adorned; and qualified him to fulfil his duties to his 
country, to his neighbors and to his family; and of few men can it be 
said, with equal truth, “ he was, in every sense, a man.” 

Ogden Hoffman was born in the city of New York in 1793, and was 
the eldest son of the late Judge Ogden Hoffman. When quite young he 
entered the Navy as a midshipman, and was serving in that capacity on 
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board the “President,’’ when that frigate was 
chased by a British squadron. At the close of 
the war he retired from the Navy, and under 
the guidance of his distinguished father com- 
menced the study of law. Admitted to practice, 
he selected the county of Orange as his field of 
labor. His success was marked, and his rise 
rapid. His first appearance in public was as 
Prosecuting Attorney for the county in which he 
resided ; his decided ability soon secured him 
other honors, and he was in 1827 elected to a seat 
in the Legislature. His popular manners and 
brilliant eloquence soon made him a leading 
member. Seeking a wider field than is usually 
chosen, he removed to his native city and became 
a partner of Hugh Maxwell, at that time District 
Attorney, and at once gained a metropolitan rep- 
utation by his assisting in the prosecution of 
the famous conspiracy cases, when several promi- 
nent citizens were indicted for conspiring to de- 
fraud the public.. He held the office of Attorney 
of this city by appointment of the Common 
Council from the year 1829 to 1835. He was twice 
elected to Congress where he remained two ses- 
sions, including the years from 1836 to 40. On 
General Harrison assuming the Presidential 
chair, he was appointed District Attorney of the 
United States for New York district, which posi- 
tion he held until the electionof Mr. Polk. The 
last public office he held was Attorney-Generai 
of the State of New York, to which he was elected 
by a large majority, and from which office he re- 
tired in January last. During the last twenty- 
five years there has not been an important crim- 
inal trial in this city in which he was not em- 
ployed as counsel, and during the whole of the 
time he deservedly occupied a foremost position 
at the bar, and was looked upon as one of the 
recognized lights of the political party with 
whose future he identified himself. 

His sudden demise on the first day of May, 
created a profound sensation of grief among his 
immense circle of personal friends and admirers, 
and the deepest regret throughout the State, that 
a man so distinguished by mental ability, should 
be numbered among the dead. 

Mr. Hoffman, as a man and an orator, was thus 
eloquently eulogized by Hon. John McKeon 
at a meeting of the bar: ‘“‘ He had the power to 
command attention, to arouse passion, to excite 
sympathy, to convince even unwilling minds, to 
sweep over the strings of the human heart with 
the hand of a master, evoking feelings which no 
common man could arouse. There was magic in 
even that greatest and sweetest of instruments, 
the human voice—a witchery in his sincerity of 
manner—a facility of utterance of the most ap- 
propriate words. With this was united a knowl- 
edge of classics, both ancient and modern, by 
none surpassed. His legal erudition was laid 
deep in the foundations of great elemental truths. 
It may be said of him—to borrow the idea of one 
who combined the philosophy of law with saga- 
cious statesmanship—that, as a lawyer, his mind 
was not confined within the narrow limits of the 
every-day practice of our Courts, but it rose to 
the lofty heights of the great principles of na- 
tional and public morality. His early life pecu- 
liarly fitted him for those causes which arise out 
of transactions on the great deep, and in early 
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boyhood, ‘his home was on the mountain wave ;’ 
in the forum, where the rights and duties of those 
who ‘go down to the sea in ships’ are daily dis- 
cussed, he was equally at home. In criminal 
cases he was infinitely the superior of any man 
atthe Bar. Primus inter pares—here he stood, 
without acompeer. Here his perfect knowledge 
of criminal law—-his deep insight into the springs 
of human action—his solid sense, combined with 
his surpassing eloquence, gave him a position for 
which none had temerity tocontend. The annals 
of our Courts will show that, whether as the 
prosecutor and vindicator of the law, on the part 
of the authorities of the country, or as the de- 
fender of the accused, he stands alone-—the 
‘matchless statue ’-—unapproached and unap- 
proachable. In his struggles he never gave a 
rankling wound. Who can say that, though in 
many a well-contested field, where may have been 
witnessed the signal ability of the most distin- 
guished men at our Bar, and on which fields Hoff- 
man has borne a conspicuous part—-who can re- 
member the slightest ill-feeling existing against 
him when the contest was over? He was the 
Richard Coeur de Lion, riding in the hottest of 
the fight, cleaving down his opponents, and yet 
no sigh or reproach escaped the lips of even those 
who had been struck down by the blow of his 
bright battle-axe. Of Mr. Hoffman’s eloquence 
no memento will remain to give a true idea of 
its power. Although it belonged to the ornate 
school, still it was tempered with such accurate 
taste that even criticism itself was led captive 
by its influence. The imagination and brilliancy 
of expression which sparkled through his forensic 
efforts were so commingled with the treasures of 
sound logic and ripe learning that they seemed 
to be one perfect whole—like the spray which 
garlands the crest of the wave, yet is still of the 
same element which buoys up the richest argo- 
sies. In whatever position Hoffman was placed, 
integrity and ability were displayed ; and, also, 
in the language of his own favorite bard, in every 
office 
‘He hath borne himself so meekly.’ 


Asa man he was urbane and generous. To 
the young man he always had a word of hope 
and of encouragement. None but those who 
have known the struggles of early professional 
life can appreciate such kindness, and to such his 
loss isirreparable. To all he bore the spirit of 
beneficence. The tears which fall upon the urn 
of such men can only find their course in the 
cherished memory of acts long since passed.” 
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Goop NATURE is not usually reckoned among’ 


the Christian virtues. But it is the nurse of them 
all. Sunshine is neither a fruit nor a flower, but 
it is the parent of both. What is good nature but 
benevolence? It bears the same relation to re- 
ligious benevolence which common sense does to 
genius. Genius is common sense in a sublime 
form, applied to higher pursuits. Good nature, 
—a happy, smiling, cheerful state of mind, which 
will not be offended, and will not offend, 
borne about in daily life, and pervading com- 
mon, homely and minute affairs,—is a true be- 
nevolence, though the specialities of it may seem 
small and unimportant.—H. W. Beecher. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
A GREAT deal has been said and written on this 
subject—a great deal done—but after all how 


| little in reality accomplished! Is the amount of 


liquor sold and drank any less now than formerly ? 
Are the ranks of the confirmed inebriates sensibly 
diminished? Evidently not. Hundreds of so- 
called “reformed drunkards’? have returned to 
their cups, and thousands of young men are form- 
ing habits of inebriation. Why is this? why has 
so much of the labor of the friends of temperance 
been spent in vain? 

I answer, simply because they have not exerted 
their force in the right direction—they have not 
struck at the root of the evil. 

The great mistake as I conceive that temper- 
ance men have made is in considering alcoholic 
liquors as the great and sole cause of all the misery 
that intemperance has produced and is producing: 
Hence, they have levelled all their batteries 
against zt ;—1st, by persuading men not to drink 
and sell it, which they call ‘“ moral suasion,”’ and 
2d, by resorting to the force of law to put it out 
of the way. 

Thisis called “legal suasion ;” and it is a favor- 
ite idea now with many, that if they can geta 
prohibitory law on this subject the “ne plus ultra”’ 
of temperance will be attained—the Demon of 
Intemperance will be forced to hide his head. 
Will this be the case? I answer, no. No law, 
however stringent, will ever put an end to in- 
temperance. 

Alcoholic liquor is not, strictly speaking, the 
cause of intemperance ; therefore, to remove it 
will not remove intemperance. It israther an 
effect, or a result of intemperance ; which I will 
endeavor to show. 

Suppose a child to come into the world with 
perfectly natural instincts, tastes and desires, 
His parents we suppose live physiologically, #. e. 
naturally, and bring their child up in the same 
good way—giving him a good education so as to 
develop harmoniously all the faculties of his 
threefold nature. When he comes to manhood, 
his appetites being natural will lead him to select 
such articles of food and drink as are healthful, 
and to reject all others. His well-balanced 
moral and intellectual nature will be a still fur- 
ther security, and we may safely say there is not 
the least danger of such a man’s becoming a 
drunkard in any circumstances. 

But let me show how children are generally 
born and brought up, and then it will be seen 
what I mean by saying that strong drink is an 
effect rather than a cause of intemperance. ~ 

Some are born with a predisposition to become 
drunkards—inherited directly from one or both 
of their parents. Others are drugged with pare- 
goric, or “Godfrey’s cordial,” or something 
worse— intoxicated in their very cradles to keep 
them quiet. When they get older, they are al- 
lowed to drink tea and coffee, and eat pork and 
beef, and gravied and high-seasoned dishes, con- 
diments, confectionary, é&c., all highly stimula- 
ting and creating desires for something still 
stronger. When you see, as I have done, a child 
of six or seven years of age make his entire 
morning meal of beefsteak, or bacon and coffee, 
and refuse all plainer food, can you suppose that 
child will grow up to be a manof calm and even 
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temper—having no unruly passions and morbid 
cravings after excitement ? 
but the probability is that he will go on from 
bad to worse. Morbid appetites grow by what 
they feed on. They are always sending forth the 
ery of the horse-leech, and are never satisfied ; 
so when this supposed person arrives at manhood, 
nothing will satisfy his desires but the “fire- 


water” which is dragging so many down to death | 


and dishonored graves. 

But this bad end of a bad course is not all 
chargeable to strong drink. That is only the 
last link in a chain of causes. Wrong training, 
created false appetites—these created the de- 
mand—the necessity I may say for strong drink. 
This necessity was the ‘“‘mother probably to the 
invention” or discovery of the cursed art of dis- 
tillation—at any rate it keeps up the process, and 
will as long as the demand exists. Is not my 
conclusion then a logical one, that strong drink 
is an effect rather than a cause of intemperance? 
It is also a cause, it is true (in a subordinate sense) 


by re-acting upon the system and ministering to, , 
and augmenting its morbid cravings; butit can | 
no more be said to be the prime and original cause | 


of intemperance, than swords and cannon can be 
said to be the cause of war, or slave ships and 
slave dealers the cause of slavery. 

To put rum out of the way by law then is not 
the way to put an end to intemperance. Were 
every drop of alcohol annihilated to day, and were 
it made impossible to make another drop, intem- 
perance would still run riot. It might receive a 
temporary check, but men would soon resort to 
other substances, and invent new ones, so that in 
a short time there would be quite as bad a state 
of things as before—perhaps worse, owing to the 
force of reaction. 

Since the above was written, I have met with 
the following paragraph, which I insert here be- 
cause it conflrms what I have just written. 

“We state it as a fact beyond contradiction, 
that in Maine and other States where the liquor 
laws are in operation, the sale of ‘ Essence of 
Jamaica Ginger’ and opium has increased fourfold 
because in their use the same feeling is created 
as that produced by liquor. The same thing 
may be said of the people of China, &c.” 

We have seen that the demand for strong 
drinks keeps up the manufacture—that morbid 
appetites keep up the demand, and that a wrong 
physical training creates these false appetites. 
One link more completes the chain. Ignorance 
is the cause of this wrong training. Here we 
have the prime cause of the evil. The remedy 
then is obvious, viz., intelligence—education—— 
knowledge. And physical rather than intellec- 
tual education is what is now most needed. How 
is this education to be obtained? I answer ; by 
ai study of anatomy, physiology, 
and hygiene universally into our District Schools, 
—by public lectures, and by the wide diffusion 
of works on health. These are the ways to cure 
intemperance. 

It may take years to do the work, but though 
slow in its operation it is sure, and it is the only 
effective means of bringing about the result at 
which temperance people aim. 

I would not reject the aid of law entirely, 
though it be not the remedy it may be an assistant 





True he may reform, | 
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in the work ; especially in saving the inebriate. 
But I would have a law different from any now 
in vogue. Let us have one to prohibit the con- 
version of the food of man into a poison for his 
destruction. It has been done in France—why 
not here? But as prevention is always better 
than cure—as itis a far nobler and worthier object 
to secure the millions who are to come after us 
from the ravages of the destroyer, than to save a 
few thousands of drunkards, let us direct our best 
and greatest thoughts and energies to the right 
training of the young. Give them such an edu- 
cation as they need, and our work is done, and 
done so that it need not to be done over again. 


C. N. B. Ontent, LI. 


[Nore spy Eprrors.—It is true that all real re- 
form lies in reclaiming the faculties from per- 
verted action and morbid desires; and while 
this is being done, we would save society from 
temptation by all moral, legal, and other legi- 
timate means. We cannot afford to lose a gener- 
ation or two, nor a large fraction of several, 
inconsequence of the earnest temptation which 
the presence of the accursed poison and its sel- 
fish pimps bring to bear upon those whose ap- 
petites are stronger than their power to resist.] 





AMUSEMENTS. 

THE moral influence of amusements, their ne- 
cessity, their safeguard, have evidently begun 
to attract the attention of moralists and religion- 
ists more than has been the case heretofore. 
Puritanism, even in the opinion of its warmest 
admirers, has not sufficiently recognized this 
fact. The boy reared in a home where ascetic- 
ism isthe rule, is peculiarly prone to fall into 
coarse sensuality. The same is true of whole 
peoples. The moral condition of England under 
Charles II., was in a large part the result of the 
reaction of the popular mind against the unnat- 
ural restraint imposed by Cromwell and his as- 
sociates. Want of innocent recreation is one of 
the most common causes of intemperance. Drunk- 
enness is the vice of people who are listless, 
heavy, and phlegmatic, and who betake them- 
selves for excitement to the bottle in the lack of 
other modes of relaxation. The nations that 
cultivate music, dancing, and other like amuse- 
ments, even though the character of the people 
is somewhat like that of the English and Ameri- 
cans, are comparatively sober. “ It was remarked 
during the Prussian war against Napoleon, that 
the German soldiers, who had a number of amuse- 
ments, were rarely drunk even off duty, while 
the English soldiers were so continually.” Still 
more marked is the contrast between the English 
and ourselves, and the southern nations of Eu- 
rope. It would be easy to adduce other consid- 
erations having the same bearing. We are get- 
ting fast to be a nation of invalids, and the 
American face is not only the thinnest, but the 
saddest-looking one extant. Were some blasé 
lover of pleasure, imitating his ancient proto- 
type, to offer a large prize “for a new pleasure,”’ 
Brother Jonathan’s inventive powers in this di- 
rection would hardly go beyond the furnishing 
of some new drink, perhaps some new combina- 
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tion with other liquids, of mint or sherry ; or 
else the giving of some new name to some plea- 
sant compound already not unknown in Ameri- 
can bar-rooms. But be this as it may, unlike the 
Frenchman, of whom the very opposite is true, 
the American has no talent for amusing him- 
self, 

Ti is easier, however, in this as in other con- 
nections, to state the difficulty and show the mis- 
chief, than to find the remedy. Much which has 
been said on this latter point seems to us unad- 
vised and hasty. Travellers in Europe come 
home full of “ the simple pleasures of the French 
and Italians,” and of the desirableness of intro- 
ducing similar tastes here. Lord John Manners 
thinks ‘that England can only be saved by the 
restoration of the old English sports. As well 
might we say, what an excellent thing it would 
be if men and women would delight themselves 
with the simple pleasures and sports connected 
with the go-cart and the doll. 


* * * * * * 


The fact that we are a hard-working people 
must influence our amusements, and make them 
differ more or less from those of continental Eu- 
rope. Hard work involves not only little time 
for recreation, but also fatigue and exhaustion 
afterwards. Fagged and jaded, the business and 
the professional man, even more than the me- 
chanic, needs rest more than recreation; or, 
rather, he needs what shall amuse while it rests 
him. Writers on this subject sometimes speak 
as if the sitting in one’s parlor with one’s wife 
and children, and reading a pleasant book, were 
not a recreation, and as if amusement were only 
to be sought in places and scenes where the Eu- 
ropean is accustomed to resort. But perhaps it 
would appear that among those gay crowds of 
whom the traveller speaks so enthusiastically 
‘‘husbands, and wives, and children (as he will 
tell us), enjoying themselves so much and so in- 
nocently at the Casino, or the tea garden,’’ were 
many who were amusing themselves here, be- 
cause they found home very dull. But be this 
as it may, if the American finds in his own house 
the kind of recreation which he likes the best, 
and needs the most, it is not correct to exclude 
this from the list of his amusements. 

Still, these qualifications admitted, and just 
heed given to drawbacks connected with some 
foreign customs and habits, often quoted too 
hastily as examples for us, it is clear that much 
might be done to enlarge the circle of our inno- 
cent pastimes, and with gain both to the hap- 
piness and the morality of our people. 

The young, those who have no family ties, 
no pleasant homes; those whose social nature 
require society, and more relaxation and excite- 
ment than home-pleasures afford; these and 
others, who constitute a large majority in every 
community, are too often in this country harmed, 
on the one hand, by the want of innocent relaxa- 
tions, or, on the other hand, ruined by pleasures 
not innocent to which they have recourse. We can 
trust, indeed, something to the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. We may affirm with 
truth that in proportion as our people grow more 
civilized and refined, they will naturally learn 
to enjoy themselves rationally. Nevertheless, 
something may be done in anticipating the de- 
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sired change, and in accelerating the movement 
of the public taste in the right direction. 
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A prevalent taste for music is also a mighty 
safeguard against coarse and sensual tastes. 
Within a few weeks our citizens have seen how 
a large body of Germans from all parts of the 
country could enjoy themselves with the most 
entire abandon, and yet without rowdyism or 
drunkenness, and finding the excitement which 
Americans and English would have sought in 
these, in music and athletic sports. Dancing 
should cease to be anathematized by the relig- 
ionist. If he wants Biblical authority for the 
practice, he should remember how David once 
danced before the Lord. He objects—and every 
sensible person with him-—to such balls and 
dancing, with their attendant display, and late 
hours and suppers, and other doubtful accompa- 
niments, as the “ Potiphar Papers’ tell of. But 
the Christian of Great Britain and America, in 
opposing dancing under all circumstances, and in 
all company, is, in the view of all other Protes- 
tants, over-sanctimonious and pharisaical. Even 
the pastor in the land of Luther and of Calvin, if 
he does not, as we have been told, share in the 
amusement, would as soon think of denouncing 
a walk as a dance. Religionists are not, how- 
ever, the only class who need to review their 
position in thisregard. What public benefactors 
would they be, if some dozens of the leaders of 
fashion in New York would set the example of 
early hours, simplicity of apparel, and freedom 
from all excess, and so bring their hospitality 
into better harmony with the purposes of rational 
recreation. The theatre, in view of the many 
vain attempts which have been made to render 
it what it should be, seems to offer little hope of 
improvement. The contrast between what it is 
and what it might be made, is so great, that we 
cannot feel very confident about its being an 
auxiliary to public morality. But why can we 
not have an opera—an opera for the people— 
like what one finds in most German cities, the 
performances of which are over at nine o’clock, 
and the admission to which is a mere fraction 
compared with what it costs here. We shall 
have one day picture-galleries and museums 
open to the public gratuitously ; but why are 
not some of our rich men, who are delighted, 
when abroad, with these things, moved to at 
least making a nucleus for such collections 
here? 


Teachers and parents, warned by the dwarf- 
ish size and the attenuated limbs of the youth 
committed to their charge, should regard the 
gymnasium as indispensable a part of the school 
furniture as the desk, and in their estimate of 
the benefits of a fashionable education, think 
not only of its effects upon their children, but 
upon their grandchildren also. ‘The children 
of the poor never know what it is to be chil- 
dren.’’ How do extremes meet? Is not the 
same true of the precocious young ladies and 
gentlemen, the children of the rich in our cities, 
who learn to ape the manners of their elders be- 
fore they have learned to enjoy aromp or play 
a game at ball? The parent is to be congratu- 
lated whose son shows a taste for natural his- 
tory—for any speciality which takes him out of 








doors. One had better hunt butterflies than be 
one, and kill birds (though that has its objec- 
tions) on the open fields, than kill himself by slow 
degrees in the drinking saloon and public bil- 
liard-room. 

We have read books addressed to parents and 
young men, full of excellent advice and exhorta- 
tion. If some advice could have been given as 
to bounden duty in respect to joining a cricket- 
club, or putting up parallel bars and a horizon- 
tal pole in the barn or backyard—if the young 
man had been exhorted to pull a boat every day 
for some weeks to come, five miles against the 
tide, it has seemed to us the useful and desired 
would have been much furthered.—-Christian In- 
quirer. 
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IMMORTALITY OF 
Alls Ko Mugs hws 


We have heard much, and read much, on the 
immortality of the soul. But it may not have 
occurred to some of us that not only all its orig- 
inal powers are immortal but that every item 
of its knowledge is equally immortal. By this 
it is meant, that the soul of man is so constructed, 
that in the future state it will, without any mi- 
raculous agency, possess a perfect remembrance 
of all its perceptions, reflections, opinions, affec- 
tions, judgments, and volitions—that no item 
of its acquired furniture, whether it be of exter- 
nal or internal origin, can ever be erased out of 
the memory. 

An evidence of this is the influence of the laws 
of association. These laws are never to be re- 
pealed. And their power to recover forgotten 
items of knowledge, is familiar in the experience 
of every one. There are but few of us that do 
not at times put forth what is called intentional 
memory, that is, exert the mind to recover some 
name or notion that had been forgotten. This 
notion is never gained by a direct act of the will ; 
for we cannot will the existence of that thing 
of which we have no knowledge ; we recover this 
lost name by revolving in our mind some other 
names which we think have a resemblance to it, 
and, by-and-by, some one comes up in our mind 
which resembles it so much, that it brings up, or 
suggests the names which we wish to recollect. 
“T am acquainted,” says Dr. Beatty, “with a 
clergyman who was attacked with a fit of apo- 
plexy. After his recovery, he was found to have 
forgotten all the transactions of the four years 
immediately preceding, but remembered as well 
as ever, what had happened before that period. 
The newspapers, which were printed during the 
four years, were read with interest and afforded 
him much amusement, being perfectly new. This 
same person recovered by degrees all he had 
lost.’ In this instance the principles of associa- 
tion were, at first, completely prostrated by the 
disease, without any prospect of their being 
brought into action, except by some assistance 
afforded them. “This assistance was reading 
and conversation. By reading old newspapers, 
and by conversation, he from time to time fell 
upon ideas, which he not only had possessed be- 
fore, but which had been associated with other 
ideas, forming originally distinct and condensed 
trains of thought, and thus whole series were re- 
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stored. Other series, too, were recovered by in- 
tentional recollection; that is, by continually 
revolving in his mind such trains as were re- 
stored, and thus rousing up others. Such was 
the process by which he recovered the knowledge 
he had lost.” The laws of association which in 
this instance recovered forgotten thoughts, will 
be equally efficient in other instances. Interest- 
ing portions of our mental history may seem to 
be blotted from the memory—days, months and 
years, may roll on, and there may be no evidence 
of their existence. But suddenly a scene is pre- 
sented, or a thought arises in the mind, related 
in some way to the forgotten portion of our his- 
tory, and again it is revived with all its original 
strength and freshness. So true are the words 
of the poet: 
“TLulled in countless chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain, 


Awake but one, and lo, what myriads rise! 
Each stamps its image as the other flies.” 


The immortality of thought may be inferred 
from the influence which sickness and drowning 
have in exciting the mental powers, £o as to re- 
cover its lost knowledge. Flint, in his “ Recol- 
lections of the Valley of the Mississippi,” gives 
the following account of the mental affections of 
an intelligent American traveller: ‘It is desir- 
able,’ said this traveller, “that in the bitter 
agony of such diseases as mine, more of the 
symptoms, sensations and. sufferings, than have 
been, should be recorded, that others, in similar 
predicaments, may know, that some before them 
have had sufferings like theirs, and have survived 
them. I had a fever before, and had risen and 
been dressed every day. But in this, with the 
first day, I was prostrated to infinite weakness, 
and felt, with its first attack, that it was a differ- 
ent thing from what I had experienced. Par- 
oxysms of derangement occurred the third day, 
and this was to me a new state of mind. That 
state of disease in which partial derangement 
is mixed with a consciousness generally sound, 
anda sensibility preternaturally excited, I should 
suppose the most distressing of allits forms. At 
the same time that I was unable to recognize my 
friends, I was informed that my memory was 
more than ordinarily exact and retentive, and 
that I repeated whole passages in the different 
languages, which I knew, with entire accuracy. 
I recited, without losing or misplacing a word, 
a whole passage of poetry, which I could not so 
repeat after I had recovered my health.’’ The 


late lamented Professor Fisher, of New Haven,.: | . 


has made a statement on this point, drawn from © 


his own experience of the influence of mental ex- 
citement by disease in recovering lost trains of 
thought. Said he, “‘ To whatever subject I hap- 
pened to direct my thoughts, my mind was 
crowded with ideas upon it. My ideas, flowed 
with a rapidity which was prodigious, and the 
faculties of memory and association were won- 
derfully raised. I could render different lan- 
guages into English, and English into Hebrew, 
with a fluency which I wasnever before or since 
master of. During this whole period of poor 
health, I never felt the least pain or fatigue 
of body, though I was employed in the 
most intense meditation.’ It has been remark- 
ed, in a number of instances, by persons who 
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have been on the point of drowning, but have been 
resuscitated, that the operations of their minds 
were peculiarly quickened. There was such a 
wonderful activity of the mental principle, that 
the whole past life, with its thousand minute 
incidents, has passed simultaneously before 
them, and been viewed asin a mirror. Scenes 
and situations long gone by, and associates who 
had not been seen for years, and perhaps buried, 
came rushing in upon the field of intellectual 
vision, in all the activity and distinctness of real 
existence. In a moment of time, when the soul 
was on the point of starting away from the body 
forever, millions of actions, millions of thoughts 
and feelings have been recollected and made to 
pass in review. In how many instances, com- 
pared with the whole number of persons thus re- 
vived after having been taken out of the waters, 
this peculiar state of mind may have existed, it 
is not in our power to say. That it has existed 
in some cases is certain. I know of two persons, 
now living, both highly distinguished for mental 
vigor and coolness of judgment, who have re- 
lated to me that they had, at the very point 
when they supposed themselves sinking into the 
arms of death, in a drowning state, a perfect re- 
collection of every item of their past history, 
that the map of their life was spread out before 
them, and the whole was seen, as it were, by a 
single glance. 

“Some years since, A held a bond of B for 
several hundred dollars, having some time to 
run. At its maturity he had put it away so care- 
fully that he was unable to find it. Every search 
was fruitless. He only knew it had not been 
paid, or traded away. In his dilemma he called 
on B, related the circumstances of its disappear- 
ance, and proposed giving him a receipt as an 
offset to the bond, or an indemnifying bond 
against itscollection,if everfound. To his great 
surprise, B not only refused to accept the terms 
of meeting the difficulty, but positively denied 
owing him anything, and strongly intimated the 
presence of a fraudulent design on the part of A. 
Without legal proof, and, therefore, without re- 
dress, he had to endure both the loss of his mo- 
ney and the suspicion of a dishonorable inten- 
tion in urging the claim. Several years passed 
away without any change in the nature of the 
case, or its facts as above given, when one after- 
noon, while bathing in James River, A either 
from inability to swim, cramp, or some other 
cause, was discovered to be drowning. He had 
sunk and risen several times, and was floating 
away under the water, when he was seized and 
drawn to the shore. The usual remedies were 
applied to resuscitate him, and though there were 
signs of life, there was no appearance of con- 
sciousness. He was taken home in astate of com- 
plete exhaustion, and remained so for some days. 
On the first return of strength to walk, he left his 
bed, went to his book-case, took a book, opened it, 
and handed his long lost bond to a friend 
‘who was present. He then informed him 
that when drowning and sinking, as he supposed, 
to rise no more, in a moment there stood out dis- 
tinetly before his mind asa picture, every act of 
his life, from early childhood to the hour of sink- 
ing beneath the water; and among them the 
circumstances of his putting the bond in a book, 
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the book itself, and the place in which he had 
put it in the book case. It is needless to say he 
recovered his own with usury.” 

The same effects are often produced by other 
injuries and diseases that affect the brain. Sir 
Astley Cooper relates the case of a sailor who 
was received into St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a 
state of stupor, which had continued some months, 
resulting from an injury in the head. After an 
operation he suddenly recovered so far as to 
speak, but no one in the hospital understood his 
language. A Welsh milk-woman happened to 
come into the ward, who answered him in Welsh, 
which was his native language. He had, how- 
ever, been absent from Wales more than thirty 
years, and previous to the accident had entirely 
forgotten Welsh, although he now spoke it flu- 
ently, and recollected not a single word of any 
other tongue. On his perfect recovery he again 
completely forgot his Welsh, and recovered his 
English. An Italian gentleman, mentioned by 
Dr. Rush, in the beginning of an illness, spoke 
English ; in the middle of it French; hut, on 
the day of his death, spoke only Italian. 

Dr. Abercrombie relates the case of a child, 
who underwent the operation of trepanning 
while in a state of profound stupor from a frac- 
ture of the skull. After his recovery, he re- 
tained no recollection either of the operation or 
the accident ; yet, at the age of fifteen, during 
the delirium of fever, he gave his mother an ex- 
act description of the operation, of the persons 
present, their dress, and many other minute par- 
ticulars. Dr. Prichard mentions a man who had 
been employed with a beetle and wedges split- 
ting wood. At night he put these implements 
in the hollow of an old tree, and directed his sons 
to accompany him the next morning in making 
afence. In the night, however, he became mad. 
After several years his reason returned, and the 
first question he asked was whether his sons had 
brought home the beetle and wedges. They be- 
ing afraid to enter into an explanation, said they 
could not find them, on which he arose, went to 
the field where he had bees accustomed to work 
so many years before, and found, in the place 
where he had left them, the wedges and the iron 
rings of the beetle, the wooden part having 
mouldered away. 

Now, the laws of association cannot of them- 
selves, create thought ; neither can the influence 
of sickness make any approximation to it; but 
can only operate as an excitement, or a quicken- 
er of the intellectual principle. These facts, 
therefore, render it highly probable, that the hu- 
man mind has power to regain every item of its 
forgotten thoughts, and hold in clear and eternal 
view all its vast variety of knowledge.—Ameri- 
can Phonetic Journal. 

ee Sa eee 

BE PATIENT with the little ones. Let neither 
their slow understanding, nor their occasional 
pertness, offend you. Remember the world is 
new to them, and they have no slight task to 
grasp with their unripened intellects the mass of 
facts that crowd upon their attention. You are 
grown to maturity and strength through years 
of experience, and it ill becomes you to fret at 
the little child that fails to keep pace with your 
thoughts, 
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THE MIND 








Dr. ApAM CLARKE, in his autobiography, gives 
the following account of his earliest mental ef- 
forts. He speaks of himself in the third person: 

He employed two days and a part of the third 
in fruitless endeavors to commit to memory two 
lines, with their construction, of what appeared 
to him useless and incomprehensible jargon. His 
distress was indescribable, and he watered his 
book with his tears: at last he laid it by, with 
a broken heart, and in despair of ever being able 
to make any progress. He took up an English 
Testament, sneaked into an English class, and 
rose with them to say a lesson. The master 
perceiving it, said, in a terrific tone, “ Sir, 
what brought you here? where is your Latin 
grammar?” He burst into tears and said, “I 
cannot learn it.’? He had now reason to expect 
all the severity of the rod: but the master, get- 
ting a little moderate, perhaps moved by his 
tears, contented himself with saying, ‘“ Go, sir- 
rah, and take up your grammar ; if you do not 
speedily get that lesson, I shall pull your ears as 
long as Jowler’s, (a great dog belonging to the 
premises,) and you shall be a beggar to the day 
of your death.”” These were terrible words, and 
seemed to express the sentence of a ruthless and 
unavoidable destiny. He retired, and sat down 
by the side of a gentleman with whom he had 
been in class, but who, unable to lag behind with 
his dulness, requested to be separated, that he 
might advance by himself. Here he was re- 
ceived with the most bitter taunts, and poignant 
insults. ‘‘ What, have you not learned that lesson 
yet? O, what a stupid ass! You and I began 
together ; you are now only in (As in presenti), 
and I am in Syntax!” and then, with cruel 
mockings, began to repeat the last lesson he had 
learned. The effect of this was astonishing— 
young Clarke was roused as from a lethargy ; he 
felt, as he expressed himself, as if something had 
broken within him: his mind in a moment was 
all light. Though he felt indescribably mortified, 
he did not feel indignant: what, said he in him- 
self, shall [ever be a dunce, and the butt of those 
fellows’ insults! He snatched up his book, in a 
few moments committed the lesson to memory, 
got the construction speedily, went up and said it 
without missing a word !—took up another lesson, 
acquired it almost immediately,said thisalso with- 
out ablemish, and in the course of that day wearied 
the master with his so often repeated returns to 
say lessons ; and committed to memory all the 
Latin verses, with their English construction, in 
which heavy and tedious Lilly has described the 
four conjunctions, with their rules, exceptions, 
&e. &c. Nothing like this had ever appeared in 
the school before—the boys were astonished— 
admiration took the place of mockings and insults, 
and from that hour, it may be said from that 
moment, he found his memory at least capable 
of embracing every subject that was brought be- 
fore it, and his own long sorrow was turned into 
instant joy. 

For such a revolution in the mind of a child, 
it will not be easy to account. He was not idle ; 
and though playful, never wished to indulge his 
disposition at the expense of instruction—his own 
felt incapacity was a most oppressive burden ; and 
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Y the anguish of his heart was evidenced by the tears 
which often flowed from his eyes. Reproof and 
punishment produced neither change nor good, 
for there was nothing to be corrected to which 
they could apply. Threatenings were equally 
unavailing, because there was no wilful indispo- 
sition to study and application ; and the fruitless 
desire to learn showed at least the regret of the 
want of ability, for the acquisition of which he 
would have been willing to have made any kind 


| 
of sacrifice. 
At last this ability was strangely acquired, 


but not by slow degrees; there was no conquest 
over inaptitude and dulness by persevering and 
gradual conflict ; the power seemed generated in 
a moment, and in a moment there was a tran- 
sition from darkness to light, from mental im- 
becility to intellectual vigor, and no means or 
excitement were brought into operation but 
those mentioned above. The reproaches of his 
schoolfellows were the sparks which fell on the 
gunpowder and inflamed it instantly. The in- 
flammable matter was there before, but the spark 
was wanting. This would be a proper subject 
for the discussion of those who write on the phi- 
losophy of the human mind. 

This detail has been made the more particular 
because he ever considered it as one of the most 
important circumstances in his life; and he has 
often mentioned it as a singular Providence, 
which gave a strong characteristic coloring to 
his subsequent life —.4merican Phonetic Journal, 





TENDENOY OF MIND. 

Ir gives us pleasure to note any special dispo- 
sition in the public to study man. Pope has said 
it was the proper study of mankind, and every 
year adds evidence that the world is beginning 
to appreciate it. There are not a few editors, 
and occasionally a clergyman, who avail them- 
selves of Phrenology to illustrate human cha- 
racter, and to enforce upon it a just system of 
training and restraint. 

The Editor of the Brooklyn Eagle discourses as 
follows under the above title : 

“ According to Phrenology our mental bias is 
marked on the exterior of the skull, and whether 
we have a penchant for homicide or a predilec- 
tion for charity and almsgiving, depends on the 
relative size of the organs of Destructiveness 
and Benevolence ; one located over the ear, and 
the other where Uncle Ned’s hair didn’t grow— 
“on the top of the head.’ As Cuvier could tell 
what class, genera and species an animal belongs 
to from the examination of a tooth—whether it 
was herbivorous, graminovorous, carnivorous or 
allivorous ; so the phrenologist can tell by the 
inequalities of the skull the operation of the 
faculties that lie within. Not only is a cue thus 
obtained to our moral nature, but our mental 
capacity and tendency are also understood ; and 
a knowledge of the sphere of life and field of 
enterprise for which we are fitted and intended 
by nature, is arrived at. One half the world 
waste their energies unsuccessfully, and inflict 
injury on the rest of mankind from mistaking 
their vocation. 

“It isa fact which parents ought to bear in 
mind, in selecting professions for their children, 
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that success in any profession depends chiefly on 
the talents of the individual entering upon the 
business more than the nature of the trade itself- 
Many parents think they are doing an exemplary 
duty in curbing and breaking the spirit of some 
fiery youth and binding him down to a dull 
humdrum profession, when they are merely wag- 
ing war against nature. A young scapegrace, 
who is never out of a quarrel with his associates, 
unless while breaking windows, or laming kit- 
tens, or returning saucy answers to well-meant 
advice, is probably sent to college and made a 
minister of the gospel of peace ; regardless of 
inherent pugnacity and weakness for powder and 
shot. Had he been sent to West Point he might 
have won laurels in his country’s behalf ; but by 
mistaking his calling he has earned notoriety, 
and is often censured for exhibiting a disposition 
which he cannot control, and for which he is no 
more responsible than for the color of his hair. 
On the other hand, a retiring youth, full of 
moonshiny sentiment, who scrawls his copy-book 
with sonnets while he should embellish it with 
problems in the rule-of-three ; who takes no 
thought for the morrow and cares not what.a day 
may bring forth, is started in life as a man of 
business to battle with competition, engage in 
shrewd money-making operations, and having 
no heart nor capacity for the business fails as 
soon as possible. ; 


“ Had he took to the pulpit he might have con- 
verted more sinners than St. Peter, and estab- 
lished more Societies for whipping Lucifer than 
all those whose anniversaries are now being cel- 
ebrated in New York. A boy addicted to the 
use of a jack knife and a desperate foe to ma- 
hogany, is probably diverted from mechanics, 
for which he has a natural bent, and sent to 
study Blackstone and bother his brains among 
revised and unrevised statutes. He never gets 
above pettyfoggery as a lawyer ; is sorely puzzled 
by laws and precedents ; but had he studied pul- 
lies and levers, and the other mechanical powers, 
he might have been another Fulton or Arkright. 
Occasionally inherent genius bursts these artifi- 
cial barriers, and a Cincinnatus may be transfer- 
red from the plough to the head of an army; a 
Franklin may leave the printer’s case to assume 
the highest duties of State; a Roger Sherman 
may sign the greatest document ever framed by 
mankind with the hand trained to the use of 
pegging-awl and pincers ; but two many pine on 
through life, useless members of society, and 
discontented with their calling, when the fault 
lies in themselves. Nature should be the guide ; 
for to make any man attain eminence in a pro- 
fession for which nature has not fitted him, all 
the appliances of art and training are vain. 
You might as well teach a cat the delights of 
bathing, or bring up fish ina bird cage. Let ev- 
ery mind seek its own occupation, provided it be 
honorable. 


“ Genius does not mistake its mission. Its aim 
generally accords with its capacity —its direction 
harmonizes with its native predilections. When 
we read the oft-written regret that some poet 
distinguished by a rainbow-sway of fancy and 
feeling, did not concentrate his energies in an 
epic, —that a brilliant essayist did not leave some 
enduring whole, an obelisk of thought, to mark 
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his position in a world of letters,—or that some 
statesman played false to himself, and “ gave up 
to party what was meant for mankind,’’—we do 
not give an unquestioning adhesion to the opi- 
nion. Nature seldom mistakes itself. The bias 
of a man’s nature gives the bias to his life. The 
powers of the mind ever tend to make straight 
to their goal, and embody themselves in a con- 
genial line of action. External circumstances, 
indeed, may cramp, and shortness of life, in some 
paths of renown, mars all. To provide for the 
present—that first duty of life and necessity of 
existence—at times compells genius to sacrifice 
the future, and employ its powers in hasty efforts 
or on ephemeral objects,—or, in the world of ac- 
tion, may confine its energies to a too limited 
field. Yet this happens, we suspect, much more 
rarely than is commonly supposed. Many of 
the most distinguished men in every branch of re- 
nown have risen in the teeth of circumstances— 
in war, or action, cleaving their way upward with 
lightning-stroke ; and, in the fields of thought, 
gradually dawning, it may be from an attic, on 
the world, though perhaps inadequately appre- 
ciated in their own lifetime. 


“Let this be borne in mind, and it appears 
probable that the world loses little of the high ge- 
nius born into it. In ordinary circumstances it 
never does. True genius, we repeat, never errs 
as to its mission. Mozart, with that passionate 
heart of his, rushes to music almost ere he can 
speak—Haynpn heard his finest passage in a dream 
—-the grand BrETHoven composes even after he 
is deaf. Bacon and Minton, the poet and the 
thinker, the positivist and the idealist, flourish 
in the same age. Great men rise into their true 
sphere of action without an effort ; their course is 
steady as that of water rising to its level ; if they 
never miss an opening, it is simply because they 
are ever ready for its occurrence. In truth, ge- 
nius not only instinctively falls into its true 
track, but frequently has a mysterious presenti- 
ment of its actual destiny. Cxive dreamt of 
high achievement and success while yet a school- 
boy in England ; Louis Naprouron adhered to his 
presentiment of empire even in the prison of 
Ham. 


“Give it but life, and genius will mould all 
things else to its will. As the coarsest food up- 
on which beauty fares becomes forthwith subli- 
mated into the fairest forms, while food the 
most delicate only adds grossness to the gross— 
even so does the spirit of man influence and per- 
meate his external circumstances ; and so does 
genius make for itself favoring gales and golden 
treasures where ordinary natures see but storm 
and sterility. Give it but life! And for each 
variety of genius the needful length of days va- 
ries. In music, in poetry, in art generally, 
youth often reaches a point of excellence to which 
years add nothing. Experience, reflection, study, 
are not indispensable to the poet, whose greatest 
success may be but a flashing out, by one bright 
impulse of his own rich nature, with all its 
dreams and passions and raptured imaginings, 
for which the rosy exuberance of youth may do 
more than all the intellectual gleanings of ad- 
vancing years. But in science, in philosophy, in 
history, the case is far otherwise. There genius 
finds no “royal road:’’ you must begin early 
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and work long. But in all cases there must be 
that mental relish and love of the pursuit which 
arise from a fitness of mind ; otherwise it is a 
chase as vain as that of the boy in search of the 
golden treasure at the foot of the rainbow.” 


Ghents of the stvonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Concress.—The action of the Naval Board has 
formed the subject of repeated discussions in the Senate. 
The reform which that body attempted to carry into effect, 
has been strenuously resisted by certain partisans of the late 
incumbents ; and thus far the nominations of the officers 
promoted by the decision of the Board, have failed to be 
confirmed. An able speech was made by Mr. Weller in fa- 
vor of the Pacific Railroad and Telegraph Line, present- 
ing a lucid and powerful view of the importance of that 
enterprise to the development of our possessions on the 
Pacific. The Minister of Nicaragua from the Walker Gov- 
ernment has been fully recognized by the President, and 
admitted to an audience at the White House. The meas- 
ure was made the subject of an animated debate in Con- 
gress, and the apprehension is widely felt that it may com- 
plicate our relations with Great Britain. 


More Trovusies in Kansas.—New troubles have sprung 
up in Kansas, which threaten to complicate the questions 
already at issue. It appears that about the 20th April, the 
bogus Sheriff Jones made an attempt to arrest one of the 
members of the Territorial Legislature, under the au- 
thority of the bogus Legislature. He arrested 8. N. Wood, 
who had just returned from Ohio. Jones found him a rather 
hard customer. He resisted, when Jones drew his pistol 
on him, whereupon Wood wrenched it out of his hand, and 
carried it home. Jones went off, swearing he would have 
Wood, if he had to take the lives of all the men in Law- 
rence. The next day, Sunday, Jones came back, and went 
at it again, trying to make arrests, and succeeded in making 
so much disturbance as nearly to break up the religious 
meeting. He summoned men to help him, but no one 
obeyed the demand, and he made no arrests, but left town 
again under a salute of three hearty groans from the 
crowd. The last account is, that Jones was shot and dan- 
gerously wounded, while sitting in a tent with a company 
of U. 8. dragoons, by whose aid he had made twelve ar- 
rests of Free State men during the day. His life was de- 
spaired of, and much excitement prevailed. It was not 
known who fired the shot. 

The examination of witnesses before the Committee ap- 
pointed by Congress to inquire into the legality of the 
election of the bogus Legislature of Kansas, commenced 
at Lawrence on the 24th of April. The first witness exam- 
ined confessed, on cross-examination, that there exists in 
Missouri a secret society, the object of which is to extend 
slavery into Kansas. It is called by various names, such as 
the “ Blue Lodge” and “Social Band.” It had branches in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and in other States, and it was. used 
aS a ineans to concentrate a party of men in Kansas at the 
election on the 30th of March. Several witnesses also 
proved that the Judges elected at that time in Douglas 
County, were compelled to resign by threats of instant 
death. The Missourians then proceeded to elect their own 
Judges. 

It is known that many more persons voted than had a 
legal right to do so, and very few of the names on the cen- 
sus lists could be found on the poll lists. 


Tur New Mormon Srare.—On the 18th of January a 
District Convention was held at Covo, in Beaver County, 
Utah, to take into consideration the propriety of a General 
Convention some time during the Spring, to form a Consti- 
tution and plan of State Government for the Territory. 
Delegates were present from several counties, some of 
them having come one hundred and fifty miles. No roof 
in the place was large enough to shelter the crowd, and 
they met in a grove near by. Col. W. H. Dame presided. 
The Hon. G. A. Smith spoke strongly in favor of the pro- 
posed Convention. He alluded to the immense change 
which had been effected in the condition of the country 
since its colonization, and said that Judge W. W. Drum- 
mond estimated the population of the territory at one 
hundred thousand. Nowhere else was there to be found a 














population who understood so wel! the principles of self- 
government, who made better laws, or who were so united 
in carrying them into execution. They gloried in the ex- 
tent and power of their country, and they admired and 
would sustain to the last its Constitution, which was form- 
ed by the inspiration of God. [Cries of “Long live the 
Constitution.”] The Hon. Jesse N. Smith, of Parowan 
City, coincided in the remarks of Mr. Smith. The estimate 
of population he thought nearly correct. Their election 
returns did not make a yery imposing appearance, but he 
attributed this to the fact that their political arena was al- 
ways quiet and undisturbed by the squabbles which agi- 
tate parties in other States. Judge Lee, of Washington 
County, as one of the pioneers of civilization in the South- 
ern portion of the Territory, was deeply sensible of their 
present position. Many cases were continually arising 
from their intercourse with the Savages which required the 
speedy and effective arm of a State Government. They 
had earned the right to make their own laws and choose 
their own rulers, « 





Fatau Arrray aT WasHINGTON.—On the morn- 
ing of May 8th, Mr. Herbert a member of the House of 
Representatives from California, shot the head waiter at 
Willard’s Hotel, killing him instantly. Herbert has been 
arrested, and has undergone examination. The witnesses 
brought forward give very varying testimony as to the cir- 
cumstances of the occurrence ; but it would appear on the 
whole that the conduct of the member of Congress had 
been culpable in the extreme, since no amount of provoca- 
tion from the insolence of a waiter, could have justified the 
course pursued. On the 10th inst., Justices Smith and 
Birch delivered their decisions in the case of Herbert, 
They say, “ After a careful examination of the evidence, we 
feel it to be a duty we owe alike to the defendant and to 
government—that the ends of justice may be fully met—to 
send this matter to the criminal court of this district, that 
tribunal being, as we conceive, the proper one to grant or 
refuse the application of the defendant for discharge. As to 
the application for bail we are divided in opinion, and we 
therefore commit the defendant to the care of the Marshal, 
until he be discharged by due course of law.” He was re- 
leased on bail on the 12th inst., the following decision being 
given: “The order of the court is, that the prisoner enter 
into recognizances in the sum of $10,000, as security for his 
appearance at the June term of the criminal court, to an- 
swer to the charge of manslaughter, in the killing of 
Thomas Keating.” 





FLormpsa.— We are in possession of intelligence 
from Fort Myers to April 27th. No more outrages had been 
committed by the savages, although the troops both at 
Malco River and in the Big Cypress Swamp, were actively 
engaged in scouting. The men suffer much from sickness 
and heat. Much surprise was manifested at Fort Myers, 
that the Indians should have hazarded a general engage- 
ment with Major Arnold's troops; for by continuing in 
ambush, and only venturing to attack stragglers, they 
could have done a greater amount of mischief. Moreover, 
had they followed their usual mode of warfare, they 
would not have laid themselves open to the chance of having 
their villages and families discovered, 





SratuE of WasHineron.—The ground has been 
broken in the open space at the junction of the Bowery and 
Fourth Avenue for a bronze equestrian statue of Washing- 
ton—the first of that description ever erected in this 
coantry—moulded by Mr. H. K. Brown, an American Artist 
of great skill, and cast at Springfield by the Chicopee 
Company. The immense blocks of Quincy granite which 
are to constitute its base, weighing sixty-five tons, are in 
the city, on the ground, or at the foot of 23d street. In the 
course of the month of June, our citizens will be gratified 
with the view of an elegant work of art in this conspicuous 
spot, 





Tur Masusty or tHE Law.—A lawsuit occur- 
red at North Danyille, Vt. recently, in which a justice, two 
lawyers, a constable, a dozen witnesses, and two sets of jury- 
men, to say nothing of a score or two of others who were 
present from curiosity, spent two days in a case of trespass 
for sundry articles ofsecond handiron ware After all, only 
one cent damage was awarded, when the plaintiff found that 
the defendant was a minor and could avoid the payment of 
that and the costs, Great is the majesty of law! 

















Anotuer Arorio Expepitron.—Mr. Henry Grinnell has 
just received a letter from Lady Franklin, in which she ex- 
presses a desire that Dr. Kane should visit England for the 
purpose of taking charge of another Arctic Expedition. 
She still hopes that some survivor of Sir John Franklin’s 
party may be found living among the Esquimaux, from 
whom might be obtained the particulars of her husband’s 
fate. She proposes to fit outa propeller at her own ex- 
pense, and give the command to Dr. Kane. 





Tue VINTAGE OF THE West.—The Ohio Valley 
Farmer estimates from statistics of the Horticultural Soci- 
ety, that there are two thousand acres of Catawba Vines in 
cultivation in the vicinity of Cincinnati, of which sixteen 
hundred acres are in full bearing. By the average production 
of the last few years, this area of vines will yield five hun- 
dred thousand gallons of wine, which yield must, in a short 
time, be doubled. 


TimeLY Enactment.—A bill just reported in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives enacts, that 
if any person shall be guilty of adulterating milk, by wa- 
ter or otherwise, he shall, on conviction, be fined $50 for 
the first offence, one half of which shall be paid to com- 
plainant, and for the second offence, shall be imprisoned in 
the House of Correction not less than two nor more than 
six months. 





PrrsonaL.—The Hon. Ogden Hoffman, late 
Attorney-General in our State, and for a quarter of a cen- 
tury a brilliant.and successful advocate, died very suddenly 
at two o’clock, on Thursday, May 1st. Though for the last 
three days suffering from congestion of the lungs, he was 
not supposed to be inany danger till just before his death. 
He was out on the Sunday previous, apparently in his usual 
health. At noon on the Thursday he was attacked with a 
suffusion of blood from the stomach, and died two hours af- 
terwards. We publish in this number a portrait and 
Biographical sketch of this eminent man. 





Dr. JoHN CoLtins WARREN died in Boston, on 
Sunday morning, May 4, inthe 78th year of hisage. He 
was widely known, both in this country and Europe, as one 
of the most skilful surgeons of the day. Dr. Warren was 
the son of Dr. John Warren, no less distinguished as a sur- 
geon, and was nephew of that martyr of the Revolution, 
Gen. Joseph Warren, who fell at the battle of Bunker Hill. 
He was born in Boston, on the ist of August, 1778. He 
graduated, with distinction, at Harvard College, in 1797. 
After going through a regular course of medical studies 
under the instruction of his father, he went to Europe and 
spent several years in the Hospitals of London and Paris, 
and thus acquired a thorough medical education. On his 
return he established himself as a physician in Boston, and 
soon attained to an eminent rank in his profession. On the 
death of his father in 1815, he was appointed to succeed him 
as Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard College. 
and was inaugurated on the Ist of November in that year, 
The duties of this office he discharged with singular ability 
and fidelity until the year 1847, when he tendered his resig- 
nation, which was accepted so far as relieving him from the 
active duties of the professorship, but he was retained as 
Emeritus Professor until his death. On the 7th of June, 
1832, he was elected President of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, as successor of Dr. James Jackson, This office he 
held until the 25th of May, 1835, when he declined a re- 
election. He was president of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, which office he held at the time of his death. He 
was a member of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, of the American Philosophical Society, of the Phil- 
adelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, of the Academy of 
Naples, and the Medical Society of Florence; an honorary 
member of the Medico-Chirurgical Society of London, and 
a corresponding member of the Royal Academy of Medicine 
of Paris. He contributed a large number of valuable papers 
in the Massachusetts Medical Society’s publications. He 
had a very perfect skeleton of a mastodon giganteus of North 
America, of which he published a description in a splendid 
quarto volume, 





James G. Prrctvat, the poet, died at Hazel- 
green, Ill.,on the 2d ult. Mr. Percival was born in Berlin, Ct., 
in the year 1795, and graduated at Yale College. His first ap- 
pearance as an author was in 1821, when he published his 
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Prometheus and other poems. He published another volume 
of poems the following year, and at that period he was the 
most popular of American poets; the tenderness and melan- 
choly sweetness of his verses being in accord with the prev- 
alent taste of the day. Dr. Percival was a man of purely 
scholarly tastes and eccentric habits, and he united a re- 
markable love of sceintific pursuits with his taste for poetry. 
He possessed great linguistic acquirements, and assisted 
Noah Webster in the compilation of his great Dictionary. 
He had made a geological survey of the State of Connecti- 
cut, and, at the time of his death, he held the office of State 
Geologist of Illinois. 





Tue Hon. Rosert B. Gricurist, Judge of the 
United States District Court of South Carolina, died at his 
residence in Charleston on Thursday, May 1. 





Caprain DE Wirt Crinron, Assistant Adjutant- 
General to General Walker, who was killed at the battle of 
Rivas, was born in Newburg, Orange county, in this State, 
and was the only child of the late Hon. James G, Clinton, 
formerly a member of Congress from Orange county, and 
grandson of General James Clinton, of the Revolutionary 
army. 





A letter has been received in Philadelphia 
stating that Charles Bocsha, the distinguished harpist, died 
at Australia, Jan. 7. He was travelling with Madame Anna 
Bishop. 





GrorcE M. Troup, formerly Governor of Geor- 
gia, died on Saturday, May 8, of hemorrhagé*of the lungs. 
Mr. Troup was elected to Congress as a Representative from 
Georgia, in 1807, and remained in the House until 1815. He 
was elected to the U.S. Senate in 1846, but resigned two 
years afterward. In 1823 he was elected Governor by the 
Legislature, and in 1825 reélected by the people. He went 
out of office in 1827, but in 1829 he was sent again to the 
United States Senate, where he remained until 1834. Gov. 
Troup was ardently devoted to the interests of his State. 
and was for many years the most popular man within her 
borders Since 1834 he had altogether abstained from any 
prominent position in public life. 





On Sunday night, May 4, after an illness of 
over ten days’ duration, Ropert Keiiy departed this life 
at his residence in West Sixteenth street. In Mr. Kelly the 
city of New York has lost one of her most honorable and 
public-spirited sons, and a very extended circle of acquaint- 
ance a well-beloved friend. For many years past Mr. Kelly 
has occupied a prominent position in most of the beneficent 
and philanthropic movements in this metropolis. Asa friend 
of education, none was more ardent; as a business man, he 
was thorough and reliable. In all his undertakings, his 
maxim was; “That which is worth doing, is worth doing, 
well.” Favorite among his many public duties was the re- 
formation of the outcast children of the city, and to his 
untiring devotion to this noble work may be attributed his 
untimely death. On the reeent organization of the Alumni 
of Columbia College, he was unanimously elected their pres- 
ident, and the Legislature at its last session bestowed upon 
him the office of Regent of the State University. Being a 
diligent student, Mr. Kelly had collected a library which 
ranks as one of the best private collections of books in the 
city. From the cares of business and the toils of public 
life he delighted to retire and commune with his books. As 
a husband and a father he was most exemplary, and his loss 
must fall keenly upon his beloved wife and her three tender 
nurslings. He was a writer of no mean ability; and but 
for his sudden decease, might have left some enduring eyi- 
dence of his literary talent. A member of the Baptist 
Church, a sincere Christian, a self-sacrificing philanthropist, 
and a man of the most sterling integrity, the death of Robert 
Kelly will be a public deprivation, and his place will long 
remain unfilled. 





Col. Horace Bradley, lumber dealer, in Boston, 
committed suicide by shooting himself through the head 
with arevolyer, It is supposed that pecuniary difficulties 
prompted the melancholy act. 


Mr. Elisha Mason, of Lichfield, Conn., now in 
his ninety-eighth year, walked, on the first Monday in April, 


through the mud, a distance of three-fourths of a mile, to 
deposit his vote. 
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Ir is stated that Jenny Lind has written a let- 
ter to a lady in Philadelphia, in which she deeply sympa- 
thizes with Barnum in his financial troubles, ascribes to 
him noble qualities, and expresses her intention of placing 
asum of money at his disposal. But Mr. Barnum thinks 
the letter a forgery. 


—- -— 


FOREIGN. 
CrentraL AmertIcA.—On the 11th of April the 


Costa Rican army made an attack upon the city of Rivas 
with a force of from 1,590 to 2,000 men. It was supposed 
by them that Walker had gone a long distance into their 
territory, and supposed in his absence the capital would 
fall an easy prey to their forces; but they had scarcely be- 
gun their operations, when Walker’s army were seen ap- 
proaching to the number of about seven hundred men, 
With his usual promptitude he lost no time in commencing 
the attack. The conflict was fierce and bloody. The Costa 
Ricans disputed every inch; but the Americans broke 
through their barricades, and with great slaughter drove 
them from their defences. The Costa Ricans had with them 
a heavy piece of ordinance, to obtain which, the Americans 
made a desperate attack, and succeeded. The Costa Ricans 
made two or three very courageous efforts to recover their 
lost arm; finding this impracticable, a body of three hun- 
dred of them were observed to fall back. This was con- 
strued by Walker’s officers into a retreat, and redoubling 
their efforts, they were put to a total rout. Almost simul- 
taneously with this about two hundred and fifty fresh Costa 
Ricans were observed to approach the scene of conflict, 
They were promptly met by the Americans, now flushed 
with the prospects of a complete and brilliant victory, and 
after a terrible struggle they were routed with much loss. 
Walker could not have had in the field a force exceeding 
six or seyen hundred men. He acted during the entire ac- 
tion with the greatest coolness—exhibiting no fears as to 
the result. The event justified his anticipations. Six hun- 
dred Costa Ricans were killed, while the Americans had 
only thirty killed and about an equal number wounded. 











Tue Pracu.—The following isa specification 
of the articles comprising the Treaty of Peace: 

The First restores perpetual friendship between Great 
Britain, Sardinia, Turkey, France, and Russia, 

Second: All territories conquered or occupied during 
the war, shall be reciprocally evacuated as soon as possi- 
ble. 

Third; Russia restores to Turkey Kars, and all other 
parts of the Ottoman territory. 

Fourth: The Allies restore to Russia the towns and 
ports of Sevastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria and 
Kertsch. 

Fijth : The powers grant a full and entire amnesty to 
those of their subjects who may have been compromised 
by any participation whatsoever in the events of the war 
in favor of the cause of the enemy. It is expressly under- 
stood that such amnesty shall extend to the subjects of 
each of the belligerent parties, who may have continued 
during the war to be employed in the service of one of the 
other belligerents. 

Sixth : Provides that prisoners of war shall be immedi- 
ately given up on either ,side. 

Seventh: The powers declare the Sublime Porte ad- 
mitted to participate in the advantages of the public law 
and system of Europe, and engage, each on his part, to re- 
spect the independence and the territorial integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire; guaranty in common the strict obsery- 
ance of that engagement; and will, in consequence, con- 
sider any act tending to its violation as a question of general 
interest. 


Eighth: If there should arise between the Sublime Porte 
and one or more of the other signing powers any misunder- 
standing which might endanger the maintenance of their 
relations, the Sublime Porte and each of such powers, before 
having recourse to the use of force, shall afford the other 
contracting parties the opportunity of preventing such an 
extremity by means of their mediation. 

Ninth: The Sultan communicates to the powers his fir- 
man, granting equality to Christians, which the contracting 
powers much approve of, but divest themselves of all right 
thereby to interfere in the internal administration of the 
Government of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Tenth: The Convention of 18th July, 1841, closing the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, is reaffirmed. 

Eleventh: The Black Sea is neutralized and forever 
forbidden to all ships of war of every power, adjoining or 
distant, with the exceptions specified in articles 14th and 
19th, 

Twelfth: Trade shall be free in the Black Sea waters and 
ports, subject only to police regulations, Russia and Turkey 
admitting Consuls to all ports on its shores, 

Thirteenth: The Black Sea being neutralized, strong- 
holds become useless; consequently Turkey and Russia 
agree neither to construct nor preserve any military mar- 
itime arsenals on the coast. 

Fourteenth : TheConvention regulating the force of ships 
for coast service is concluded individually between Turkey 
and Russia, but is appended to this treaty, and cannot be 
altered without general assent, 

Fifteenth: The act of the Congress of Vienna relative 
to river navigation is applied to the Danube and its mouths, 
and its freedom becomes a part of the law of Empire. 

Siateenth : To carry article fifteenth into effect France, 
Austria, Great Britian, Prussia, Russia and Turkey, appoint 
each a delegate to put the river in a navigable state from 
Isatcha to Tza. 

Seventeenth: Austria,Bavaria, partes and Wurtemburg, 
add each a delegate to the Principalities commission, to 
form a permanent commission to keep the river navigable 
and superintend its police. 

Kighteenth : The named general commission will be dis- 
solyed in two years, and the permanent commission take its 
place. 

Nineteenth : Each of the contracting powers may station 
two small ships at the mouth of the Danube. 

Twentieth : Russia assents to the rectification of the Bes- 
sarabian frontier. The new frontier starts from the Black 
Sea, one mile east of Lake Bonona Sola, to the Ackerman 
Road, along which it extends to the Valley of Trajan, pass- 
ing south of Belgrade, and reascends to the river Yalpack 
to Savatsika, and terminates at Kamarion the river Pruth. 
Elsewhere it is unchanged. 

Twenty-first: This ceded territory is annexed to Mol- 
davia. 

Twenty-second ; Moldavia and Wallachia continue under 
the sovereignty of Turkey, with the guaranty of all the con- 
tracting Powers that no Power shall claim the individual 
right of interference. 

Twenty-third : The Porte guaranties to the said Princi- 
palities the continuance of the freedom of religion and 
commerce, The contracting Powers appoint a commission 
to meet immediately at Bucharest, to report on the present 
condition and wants of the Principalities. 

Twenty-fourth : The Porte will immediately conyoke a 


Divan in each Principality, to learn the wishes of the ' 


people as to their definite organization. 





Twenty-fifth : Minutes thereof shall be sent to Paris,vh 1ere “i p 
the Constitution shall be framed, ‘whieh the Porte shall pro- 


mulgate. 

Twenty-sixth : The Prineipalities shall maintain a mili- 
tia, and may construct works of defence approyed by the 
Porte. 

Twenty-seventh : If the internal tranquillity of the Prin- 
cipalities be disturbed, the Porte must consult the contract- 
ing Powers, and cannot employ armed intervention without 
their consent. 

Twenty-eighth ; Servia continues a dependency of the 
Porte, under the guaranty of the Powers, and retains its 
national administration and freedom of religion _ and trade, 

Twenty-ninth: The right of garrison in Servia is re- 
rerved to the Porte, but no armed intervention is permitted 
without the consent of the Powers, 

Thirtieth : Russia and Turkey retain their possessions in 
Asia, precisely as before the war; but their frontiers are to 
be marked out by survey. 


Thirty-jirst : The evacuation of Turkey by the allied and 
Austrian forces shall take place as soon as convenient. 
The time and manner of such evacuation shall be the sub- 
ject of private arrangement between each of the powers 
and Turkey, 


Thirty-second : Until new arrangements shall be made 
trade shall go on as before the war. 

Thirty-third : A convention (contents secret) concluded 
between France, England and Russia, respecting the Aland 
Isles, shall be appended to this treaty. 

Thirty-fourth: The ratifications shall be exchanged at | 
Paris within four weeks. 
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Ahurrtisements. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 








The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now ready to sell 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES 


or 
Fora fullpage,one month, . « « $7500 
For one column, one month, bs 'e 20 00 HH A. R M L N G L uz iN I NJ D S 9 
For ahalfcolumn, one month, -. +, 1200 IN TRACTS OF FORTY AORES AND UPWARDS, 
For a card of four lines, or lens, one month, 1 00 


ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 

These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 

T L 1s? W P and include some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and 
HE LADIES REATH AND LARLOR there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The road extends from Chicago on 
Annvat.—Now is the time to subscribe.—The | the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the north- 
Volumes begin with the Numbers for May and | west extreme of the State; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this 
November. Road, ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the land to 
The literary contents of this PopuLAR MAGAZINE | any of those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
will continue to be ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, from the tere Es F, fe F a 
pens of many of the purest and best Writers in the | 8rowth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase in population 
country. Its pages wiil be filled with by immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home demand for farm produce. 
CHOICE POETRY, ESSAYS, MORAL TALES The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling, and pecu- 
AND MUSIC, liarly fitted for grazing Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of Wheat, Indian Corn, &c. 
oe enna Ponies oe terest Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the well-known characteristics of 
be embellished with two or more Fixe STEEL En- Tilinois Jands. Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as 
iA alee of which will be a life-like represent-| ig ganeorally the case in cultivating the new land in the older States. The first crop of Indian 
Corn, planted on the newly broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 
Wheat sown on the newly turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. A man witha 
plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts can be 
made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 per acre. By judicious manage- 
ment the land may be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of cultivation the 
second year. 

Corn, Graln, Cattle, &c. will be forwarded at reasonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern 
market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over 
the high priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States is known to be much more than suffi- 
cient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 
fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to $4 per ton. Wood can 
be had at the same rates per cord. 

Those who thiuk of settling in Iowa or Minnesota shou'd bear in mind that lands there of 
any value, along the water-courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of; that 
for those located in theinterior there are no convenience for transporting the produce to 
market—railroads not having been introduced there; that to send the produce of these lands 
one or two hundred miles by wagon to market would cost much more than the expense of cul 
tivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good 
investments as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands of Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or 
interrupted water communications, increases the expenses of transportation, which must be 
borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are 
the incomes from the farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year 


reduced- 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price will vary from $5 to $25. according to location, quality, etc. Contracts for 
beautifully colored Flower Plates, also engraved on | Deeds may be made during the year 1856. stipulating the purchase money ‘to be paid in five 
steel, and, occasionally, Music, making, when | annualinstalments. The first to become due in two yerrs from the date of contract, and 
pees faunas Gift-book, or ornament for the | the others annually thereafter. Thelast payment will become due at the end of the sixth 

, years from te date of the contract. 


TERM*—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE 
2 REST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY THREE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
ONE COPY FOR ONE YEAR, ONE DOLLAR. at ge 2 





“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.”’ 


FLOWERS, FRUIT, OR BIRDS, BEAUTIFULLY 
COLORED. 


The Ladies, the Press, and the Public generally, 
have given their universal verdict that this is the 


CHEAPEST, BEST AND MO°T ATTRACTIVE 
MAGAZINE IN AMERICA!! 


and the publishers pledge themselves that no effort 
Shall be wanting on their pait to merit a continu- 
ance of the good opinion and extensjve patronage 
of a discerning Public, At the end of the year, 
each subsciiber will have a volume of 432 pages, 
enriched with at least 25 splendid Embellishments, 
making, when bound, a beautiful pailor ornament 
or gilt for a friend. 





THe FamMILty KEEPSAKE AND HomE 


Lrprary.—Two Volumes a year, commencing 
January and July. 


The publishers of this popular Magazine tender 
their g ateful acknowledgments for past favors, 
It has been, and will continue to be, their aim to 
make it 


ASAFE, PLEASING, AND PROFITABLE FAMILY 
VISITOR. 


A work that parents may with safety put into the 
hands of their sons and daughters. Its pages will 
be filled with a:ticles from the pens of many of the ' 


BEST WRITERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


Among the literary contents may be found 
MORAL TALES, ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHY, & POETRY, 
besides use*ul and interesting instructicns to pa- 
rents and children, 

‘the twelve numbers will coutain 384 pages of 
reading matter, printed on fine white paper, embel- 
lished with twelve fine Steel Engravings and four 





Four CopiesforOne Year . . . $300 As a security to the performance of the contract, the first two years’ interest must be paid 
Seven Copies for ‘* » «. . + 500 in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased be nego- 
Ce 7 00 


ciated by special application. Twenty per cent. from the credit price will be deducted for 

cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 

BES Ready framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few days, can be obtained 

Specimens will be sent gratuitously on | from responsible persons. They wiil be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one living 
application. and three bed rooms, and will cost complete, set up on ground chosen anywhere along the 

FOUR DOLLARS WORTH OF MAGAZINES AND | Road; $150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 


BOOKS FOR THREE DOLLARS, proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over 
We will send one copy of either the Wreath or the their road promptly. 


Keepsake, and one copy of either of the following 4 A K 

Three Dollar Magazines,viz : Harper’s, Gody’s, Gra- | Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Compa- 
, ’ for s A e = nee 3 

ham’s, or Putnani’s, one year for 4 $3 00 ' ny’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quan- 

tity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 


One copy.of both the Wreath and the Keepsake, 
and one copy of either of the folowing Two Dollar 
| It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these lands 


Magazines, viz: Peterson’s, Arthur’s, National, or 
Ladies’ Repository, one year fir ° ‘ $3 00 
One copy of the Wreath, the Keepsake, Merry’s 
Museum, and the Mother’s Magazine, one year 
fori. . « é ‘ . . ° $3 00 
One copy of both the Wreath and the Keepsake, 
for one year, and a volume of ei.her of the follow- 
ing books, beautifully bound in muslin, full gilt, 
viz.; the Parlor Book, the Wreath, the Keepsake, or 
Geins for the Fireside, for . C A . $3 00 
¢ Two volumes of either of the above books for 
3 00. 

tar Subscribers can have their Back Numerrs 
Bownp or exchanged for bound volumes by paying 
eee? of binding, which varies from 50 cents to 

0. 

tar Back Numerrs for the year can always be 
supplied, as the works are stereotyped, 

AGEN!S WANTED in all parts of the Country. 
To those furnishing good recommendations, terms 
Mberal. 

ALL AUTHORIZED TRAVELLING AGENTS have 
a Certificate of Agency signed by the Vublishers, 

Any person sending us an Acceptable Article of 
two or more pages, will be entitled to the Wreath 
one year. 

sar POSTMASTERS.—To those desiring to act as 
Agents in procuring New Subscribers, a liberal 
commission will be allowed, 

All Communications connected with 
or Keepsake must be addiessed to 


BURDICK AND SCOVILL, 
No. 8 Spruce Street, New York. 


en Copies ad 

.» Fifteen Copies Y meee so e+ 910100 

“In the formation of a Club, fhe Wreath and The 
os Keepsake may he used. 


independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime the rapid settle- 


, Selecting lands. : 

Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming, signed by respectable 

and well known farmers, living in the neighborhood of the Railroad land, throughout the 

State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., by con- 

' tract—or any other information—will be cheerfully given, on application, either personally 

or by letter, in English, French, or German, addressed to 
JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
No. 52 Michigan Av., Chicago, Illinois. 

Office up to the 1st of May, No. 52 Michigan Avenue. After that date, in the Vew 

Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water Street, Chicago, Ill, 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above 
the WREATH | purchased in this Country, will be found at the well-known 











goods, at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
mporting and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 
No, 59 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorr, 


* June 2 tr 


‘ will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself | 
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ment of the country will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When re. | 
, quired, an experienced person will acccompany applicants, to give information and aid in | 
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Burnet’s Patent IMPROVED 
SELF-SEALING FRUIT CAN. 





This is the onty Fruit Can in market made 
entirely of Tin. All others are sealed by means 
of Lead Screws, which discolor the Fruit. 

By means of a Rubber Ring, the sealing is made 
so perfectly Air-Tight that the most careless person 
cannot make a fajlure in sealing this Can. 

A channel being arranged around the top, Wax 
can be used (if desired), in addition to the Rubber 
Ring, 

No funnels are necessary in filling these Cans. 

The opening is so large that a full-sized Peach 
can be admitted ; or the hand inserted to wash out 
the Can. 


Every can is perfectly tested, when made, 


tar This Can is the curaresT in market, consid- 
ering the advanteges it has over ALL OTHER Cans. 


Orders filled promptly, by J. & C. BERRIAN, 
AGENTS FOR THE PATENTEE, 
601 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE LIST. 


Quart Cans - per doz., - $250 
Half-Gallon Cans . fs ap oe Se 
Gallon Cans . 56 ° 450 
Wrenches Z . aa a 75 


Tops, complete, for sale by the Dozen or Gross, 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade, 





CRANBERRY PuLaANnts, of the Bell or 


Egg shaped variety, the kind most suitable for 
| general culture. They can be grown on peor, 
swampy, unproductive land, Also, on land thai will 
revain moisture through the season, often producing 
150 to 300 bushels per acre. Fine bearing plants are 
offered at 50c, per 100, or $4 per 1000, under 10,000 
plants. 


UPLAND CRANBERRY 


Which grows on poor, cold, sterile, hillsides, and poor 
lands, They are raised in great abundance in Canada 
and the Northern Provinces. Smaller fruit and more 
productive than the lowland kinds—Also— 
NEW ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 
Circulars relating to Culture, Soil. Price, &c., will be 
forwarded by enclosing a postage stamp. 
F, TROWBRIDGE, Dealer in Trees, Plants, &. 
May—tf New Haven, Conn 





Arp TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN 


National Philosophy, Just Published. ‘The 
Key to Dr. Johnson’s Great Work for Schools,” 
Accompanied by fac-similies of his series of ten 
large Philosophical Charts on a reduced seule, forming 
the most valuable aid to teachers,of this branch of study 
ever published. These charts have received the 
highest commendation from the principal persons en- 
gaged in school affairs in this country. No TEACHER or 
parent having a family of children, shoald fail to send for 
a copy of the ‘* Teachers’ Aid.’’ Price 50 cents. 
Copies sent by mail (post paid) upon receipt of price. 
Address, A. RANNEY, Publisher, 


No, 195 Broadway, New York. 





Mircueiy’s New Nationa Map.— 
Is of later publication, more finely executed 
and on a/larger scale than any other map of 
United States and Territories extant. It is 


the ONLY LARGE METALLIC PLATE Map exhibiting the 
Unitrp Srargs, Mexico, and CrnTRaL AMeniIcA, in 
their proper connection ever published in this coun- 
try. It also embraces the West iNnpDIa IsLanps and 
NortH AMERICAN BxrITIsH PXOVINCES, 

On the same sheet are two Mars of the Wortn, 
one on Mercator’s and one on the globular projec- 
tion. Also a map of the Sandwich Islands. 

Being COLORED IN C UNITES, FXOM OCRAN TO OCEAN, 
and giving the ropoxatton of all counties according 
to the census of 1850, besides much other valuable 
statistical matter, distance tables, &c., it is very 
much the finest map of the United States and ad- 
jacent countries extant. SoLp }XCLUSIVELY BY sUB- 
SCR:!PTION, 

TRAVELLING Acunts WANTED. 
S. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL, 





Apr tf 





A. Lonaett, 34 Cliff Street, corner 


of Fulton, Agent for Sale of Peruvian and 
Ichaboe Guano, Improved Super-phosphate of Lime 
and Bone Dust, Dec, 6 


| | 
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Pror. M. VerGnes’ Exrectro-CHEmMI- 


CAL BatTas. 


The Professor having made arrangements 


with Dr. PRINCE, of Brooklyn, their undivided atten- 
tion will be given to patients in the administration of the 
Bath. Every addition has been made to his establish- 
ment (710 Broadway) calculated to benefit their pa- 
tients. Hisexperience warrants him in guaranteeing a 
cure to all who suffer from the imprudent use of mercury, 
lead, or other metallic substances, Painters’ colic can be 
immediately cured. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Contract- 
ed Muscles, Paralysis, Uterine Diseases, and all who 
suffer from Debility, are assured of speedy relief. Spe- 
cial department for ladies. : ; 

A few students received and batteries supplied. May 


Pror. VERGNES’ ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 


Barus, with all the improvements of E. E. Mar- 
cy, M. D., the most scientific operator in New 


York city, are given by 

DRS. COLBY AND BLODGET, . 
rear of Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, where, by an ingenious 
improvement of their own, in the manner of application, 
they are able to reach many cases, thet the ordinary 
method utterly fails to benefit. 

These baths extract MINERAL POISONS, and remove 
diseases occasioned bv them; they also cure Rheumatism, 
Paralysis, St Vitus’ Dance, Nervous Affections, Scrofu- 
la, &c. &c. They also administer 

THE MEDICATED ELECTRO-CHEMICAL VAPOR BATHS, 
A most agreeable and effectual mode of applying the 
Electro-Chemical principle (entirely their own inven- 
tion), and which affords the most eomplete relief in 
Gout, Sluggish Circulation, Sudden Colds, Skin Diseases, 
Catarrh, Dropsy, Asthma, Pleurisy, &c. &c. They have 
lately added more rooms to their heretofore extensive 
establishment, and are now prepared to give these baths 
at Two DoLiaRs Eacu, or six tickets for $10 

Iodine Vapor, Sulphur Fume, Plain Vapor, Warm, 
Cold, and Shower Baths administered every day, from 
6A. M.to10 P.M. May—3t 











Proressor VeERGNES’ ELEcTRO- 


CuemicaL Batus.—Prefessor Vergnes, of New 
York city, who first discovered the process of 
extracting Minerals from the human_ body, 
would respectiully give notice that he duly in- 
structed and authorized Dr. E. G. CULTER, of Bos- 
ton, to use the above-named Baths. 

Witnessed by 
Sam’L Hankinson, M.D. M. VERGNES. 

Sept. 29, 1856. 

These Baths are for Plumbers, Painters,Looking- 
Glass Platers Gilders, White Lead and Paris Green 
Manufacturers, Bird-Stuffers, Chemists, Electro- 
typers, Brass-Founders, and for persons who have 
been drugged by Mercury, in any of its forms, viz. : 
Blue Pills, Calomel, &., &e. 

It is a fact well known to the medical world, 
that persons employed in the above-named trades, 
or those who have been victims to malpractice, are 
after a short time afflicted with hitherto considered 
incurable diseases—known as mineral poisons— 
among which are Inflammatory and Chronic Rheu- 
matism, Ulcers, Paralysis, St. Vitus Dance, Tic 
Boloreux. Neuralgia, Stiff and Enlarged Joints, 
Pain in the Joints and Limbs, &c.. &c. 

The above-named Baths, by the INDUCTIVE 
CURRENT OF ELECTRICITY, will extract, with- 
out pain, all Metaliic Poisons from the system, in 
the short space of three-quarters of an hour. 

For Scrofula and Humors in general, these Baths 
are of great value. 

TAKE NOTICE. 

ProrgssoR VERGNES has authorized Dr. E. G, 
Currer, at No 292 Washington street, toadminis- 
ter the above-named Baths. 


A. G. BApGER, 181 Broadway, N.Y., 


the most thoroughly practical Flute Maker in 
this country, has lately published a second 
edition of his “ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 
THE FLUTE.” Anytone, by reading this little 
work, can make himself familiar with the peculiar- 
ities in the construction of this hitherto imperfect, 
but now most perfect and beautiful of musical in- 
struments. Price 12% cents. 

Sent free of postage to any part of the U.S. 

Address as above, Jan 6t 








ImporTaANT ANNOUNCEMENT.—NEW 


Series oF THE UNITED STATES MAGAZINE. More 
AGENTS WANTED.—The first number of the 
third volume of this popular monthly, in its 
new form, will be issued early in JUN# tor the 
month of JULY, and specimen copies mailed to 
each of our Agents in the United States. It will 
contain 96 pages, beautifully printed on the finest 
caleudered paper, and from fifty to one huudred ele- 
gant original Engravings, and we believe will be, 
without exception, he most magnificent ILLUS- 
TRATED SERIAL on this continent. An Agent is 
wanted in every county, not already supplied, for 
this MAG ZINE and our other Publications, An 
energetic person byadopting our plans for canvass- 
ing, may, in almost any county, secure a patron. 
age that wiil bring him aregular income of from 
$800 to $1,500 per year, Energy and reliability are 
the only capital required. 
J. M. EMERSON & CO., 
No. 1 Spruce street, New York. 
June, 


Every ReapER WILL PLEASE TO 


read this Work for all and work which pays. 
If you want employment, send at once for Mr. 
Skaus Craosyi aR TO BOOK AGEYTS, Our Sis of books 
comprises the most salatle Pictorial Publications; 
and we employ more canvassers than any other house, 
Address, post-paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William St., N, Y. 
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Cushion at the same tem): 
Overheating them, 
Cjently strong and beautiful for that purpose. 
its heat twenty-four hours. 


winter season and in cold climates. Itis not so 


no fires in the house, and for those chilly days that will eome in all climates 
g, on such days, my patent warm foot stool will prove itself a 


they sit down to their sewing or reading, 
blessing indeed. 

For Sale, wholesale and retai 
Cornhill, Boston, 


WaATERMAN’S Patent Warm Foot Sroot.—Since 


the commencement of my career as a caterer for the public in 
the Kitchen and House Furnishing Line, at least a dozen differ- 
ent Foot Warmers have been sent me for my approval, but their 


defects were so palpable I have never made the slightest effort 
to introduce them; tne principal deiects being danger from those 
heated by coals or lamps and too rapid radiation of heat from those to 
be filled with hot water, rendering them highly injurious to those 
using them, and requiring to be filled every two hours. In my patent 
warm foot stool the above defects are entirely obviated, as the heat 
can escape only through the top, very slowly; they require filling but 
: once in eight hours, the heat passing through the metal plate and 
erature the whole time, thus keeping the feet pleasantly warm, and never 
When net wanted as a foot warmer it can be used as a foot stool, being suffi- 
My bed foot warmer, on the same principle, will retain 
There is a mistaken notion that foot warmers are required only in the 
The season for them is the months when there are 


To the ladies, when 


il, at the Original Kitchen and House Furnishing Rooms, §3 and 85 


May—3t tr 








BRIDGEWATER PAINT, 


For Wood, Brick, and Iron Buildings, Steam and Canal Boats, Railroad 
Cars, &e. &e. Or, for all kinds of Work above and under water. Per- 
fectly Spark and Cinder Proof on Roofs of Houses, Decks of Steamers, 


Railroad and other Bridges. 





New York, December 24th, 1855. 


We have examined this Paint chemically, and pronounce it to be one of those pigments that form a 
chemical unity with Linseed Oil ; that is, the oil and the pigment unite and form a durable compound. 
This is not the case with many paints now in use; hence their short duration, when exposed to mois- 


ture, light. and heat. 


For example, paints manufactured from metallic basis (the direct oxide of copper excepted) are not 


durable, because they only mix mechanically with oil. ‘ 

But all mineral paints constructed chemically as the Bridgewater pigment, are permanent, because 
there is an affinity between them and the oil in which they are mixed. 

The durability of a paint, therefore, depends upon the nature and nicety of its parts,in being so re- 


lated to each other, that they 
they are mixed. 


have an affinity in themselves, and of being negative to the oil in which 


‘Yhe analysis of the BRIpDGEWATER ParnT is proof of such a condition ; then, as we have said above, it 


is a paint tobe depended upon forits durability. 


These facts are based upon experiment and practical experience, not of a few days only, but upon the 


experience of hard study and hard labor for the past thirty-six years. 
Lastly, the universal satisfaction given by the BRIDGEWATRR PAINT, to those who use it is good proof 


of what we have herein stated Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) 


The paint is put up dry in barrels of 200 and 400 pounds. 


Water street, New York. 


QUARTERMAN & SON, Painters and Chemists, 114 John street, New York 


For sale at the Company’s Depot, No, 90 





Tue GaLEspurc Water-Cure will 


open the 10th of March. 
DR. J. B. GULLY, Physician. 
T. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 


BrEAuMontT’s PHYSIOLOGY 5; OR THE 


PuystoLocy or Digestion, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By WILLIAM BEAUMONT, 
M.D., Surgeon in the U.S. Army. 


This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion, made through an artificial opening in 
the stomach of A. St, Martin, where everything 
that tookslace during the process of healthy diges- 
tion could be closely observed. Such an opportu- 
nity was never presented before or since, and it is 
to these experiments that we owe nearly all we 
know of the action of the digestive organs, The 
record is made full and explicit, free from techni- 
cal terms, and cannot fail to be useful to all who 
read it. 

Price, prepaid by mail, $1. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
305 Broadway, N. Y. 





An Essay on Party ; SHOWING ITS 


Usrs, 1TS ABUSES, AND ITS NATURAL DISSOLU- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 
the United States, and some questions which 
invite its action to the near future, by Puriip C, FRIgsk. 
The author is no politician in the popular sense of the 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present 
party warfare, observes errors, and the causes of those 
errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in 
the Essay much to approve. Price 25 cents. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N.Y, 





THe Ssew Monument Associa- 


TION.—The object of this Association is to 
erecta suitable Monument to the memory of 


Dr. Joel Shew: to be located in Greenwood 


Cemetery, near New York. 

The benefit conferred upon our race by the very 
distinguished labors and successful practice of this 
pioneer in Medical Reform entitle him to the grate- 
ful remembrances of his fellow-citizens, 

The officers of the Association feel rejoiced in 
presenting an opportunity to the Friends of Hy- 
dropathy 10 testify their acknowledgments to the 
merits of the deceased. 

No. 3 of the articles of association provides 
that ‘‘ all persons contributing a sum of money or 
other valuable donation shall, upon request, be- 
come a member of this association, and be en itled 
tothe rights and privileges of members of other 
similar associa ions,”’ 

Subscripiion books are now open and contribu- 
tions may be forwarded to 


P 8. R. WELLS, Treasurer, 


Care FowLrr & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, N. Y. 


*,*Papers friendly to the cause willconfer a favor 
by noticing the above. 





Just PusBLIsHED, MaApamME Os- 


sorrs NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 


ABROAD; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri 
ca and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, Author of ‘*Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,’’ “‘ Papers on Literature and Art,” &c. &c, 
Edited by her brother, AgTHUR B. FULLER. 
1 vol.12mo, pp. 478. Price, $1, 

“The volume, we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.’’—[Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

“To an observing eye the authoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, and asingular power of description, 
This is a book which needs no commendation ; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.”’—[Boston 
Transcript. 

“A welcome offering to the many admirers of 
the late Countess Ossoli. * * * In many 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced.” 

Boston Traveller, 

“* Has all the beauty, breadth of vision, and force 
of argument, which characterize the former pro- 
ductions of that greatest of female writerssince 
De Stael.’?—[Boston Post. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway. 
sa For sale by all the principal Booksellers in 
the United States. Apr 





PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING ! EVERY 


one his own teacher! ! Mac Laurin’s Manual 
Gymnastic Exercisesin Writing,—Patented by 
the U. 8. Government Feb. 14, 1855. 

in a set of 8 Books. Price $2 per set. One set 
can be used by a dozen learners. Sent by mail, 
pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on receipt of the 
price. Schools and Dealers supplied on liberal 
terms. 

This perfecily novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x15 inches, of beautifully electrotyped models, 
with the application of the patented device for 
overruuning them. The sure means, are here, for 
the first time offered, to enable every one, without 
regard to years or special talents to acquire in his 
own room, without a teacher, andin a fortnight’s 
time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 


in current writing The system can be used with | 


the same advantage by children. The books are 
accompanied by a pamphlet with full directions, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system andits results, There is no longer a neces- 
phe Ae any one not being an elegant and very rapid 
writer. 
Published by W.S. MAC LAUREN & CO,, 
345 Broadway. New York. 

To TreAcHERS—The Author will attend person- 

ally without charge to the introduction of the 


‘system into scliools wishing to adopt it. 





Hupson River Rarroav. — From 
April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 


street siation as tolluwe’~ Express,6 A. M.aud5 vr, wi ; 
mail, 9 A. M.; through way train 12 M,; emi- 
grant, 7 P. M; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and 1 
P.M.; for Sing Sing, 10:30 A M.,and4 P, M.; for 
Hudson, 330 P. M.; for Peekskill, 5.30 P. M. 
The Poughkeepsie, Sing Sing and Peekskill trains 
stop at the way stations. Passengers taken at Cham- 
bers, Canal, Christopherand Thirty first streets. Traing 
for New York leave Troy at 4:35, Tand 10:45 A. M. 
and 4:45 P. M., and East Albany at 5, 7 30 and 1116 
A. M. and 5:15 P. M, M. L. SYKKS, Jr., Sup’t. 













= ALL KINDS oF BUSINESS PRRTAIN- 
ING TO THK 


Patent Office 


Done in the most 
prompt 
and satisfactory ; 
manner, 


FowLER AND WELLS’ 


PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 


with our already extensive business, a depart 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per 
taining to Patents, or PATENTED INVENTIONS- 
either in the United States or Foreign Coun- 
tries. 


Advice, in cases of Re-issues, Extensions of Patents 
°ontlicting Claims and rejected Applications, will be 
freely given in answer to letters stating the circum 
stances of the case. 

Those trusting their Business with this Office are as. 
sured that it will be conducted with carE and PRoMPT_ 
NESS, upon thé most LIBERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions are 
patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay the 
answer. 

Models for this Office ‘should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to 
Fow.er AnD WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention, Noy, 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


The oldest Establishment in the United 
States—employing two hundred men, and 
Jinishing eighty Instruments per week, 
About eighteen thousand of our Melodeons have been 


finished, and are now in use, 
Our latest improvement consists nf the 


PATENT DIVIDED SWELL, 


and all our Melodeons hereafter will be furnished with 
this attachment WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. We shall 
dispose of no rights :o other makers to use this swell ; 
hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru- 
ments of our manufacture. 

We have on file a large number of letters from the 
best judges of music in the country, which speak in 
flattering terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, 
and which we shall be happy to show on application. 


LIST OF PRICES, 





4 octave Melodeon, portable,- - - $45 
456 — — + +. =. 60 
5 — =_ ay} it SAMIR 
5 — — Double Reed, portable, 130 
5 — — Piano style, = Ss, 106 
6 — _ _ at Cee 150 
5 = — Double Reed, Piano 

case, = = - - - - = 150 
Organ Melodeon for Churches, 5 octave, 

8 stops, and 4setsof reeds,- - = 350 


Orders promptly filled. 3 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO,, Buffalo, 
and No. 87 Fulton st., New York. Apr b 





ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 


Rurau Arrairs for 1856 is nowready. It is 
embellished with One Hundred and Fifty 
Engrawings, and contains, among other valu- 


able matter, six designs for Farm Houses, five 
plans for Barns, three designs for Carriage and 
Poultry Houses, four for School Houses ; descrip- 
| tive lists of all the best varieties of different kinds 
of Fruits, with general rules for planting and man- 
aging Fruit Trees; an article on Grapes, with de- 
signs for Grape Houses; a chapter on Ornamental 
Planting. The Dairy Farm Maciinery, Domestic 
Animais, &c., together with a collection of inter- 
esting facts for farmers and housewives, 

The price of the Register is only Twenty-five. 
cents. The trade supplied, Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. ¥. 





Boox IL.ustTRaTiIons, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 





Ornamental Designs for Color Print. 
ing, &c., engraved in the best stylg 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 





ae 





1856.] 





TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


AUGUSTUS WHETMORH, Jrp., 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


8883, BROADWAY, 


One door below Tnirteenth Street. 


June it 





DOWNING’S RURAL ESSAYS. 


Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Grorce Wixiiam Curtis, and a 
letter to his friends by Frederika Bremer. In one volume octavo, price $3. 

Of Mr. Downing’s reputation as a writer it is almost superflucus to speak. He is, by uni- 
versal consent, the best and most interesting among those who have chosen the same line. 


This volume contains all his editorial papers in the ‘*Horticulturist.” 


The memoir will be 1ead with 


great interest, on account of the excellent and amiable characte: of Mr, Downing as well ag his well- 


earned literary fame, 
and of herself. 


Miss Bremer’s testimonial to his merit is an eulogium equally worthy of him 
The volume closes with a series of interesting Jetters ficm Fnelend.? 


Published by LEAVITT & ALLEN, 
Broadway, New York, 


Who keep on hand a complete assortment of books on Farming, Horticultuie, Gascening, &c., &e., 
together with a full stock of books in the various departments of literature, Also Schoo] Books and 


Stationery, wholesale and retail. 


June 2 





$500 $1,000 $1,500 $2,000. 
THE ABOVE SUMS HAVE BEEN AND ARE 


Now Made Per Annum 
; BY OUR GOOD AND ACTIVE AGENTS. 


TWELVE GOOD REASONS WHY: 


Our Books are very Popular. ; 

They are well Advertised, and therefore 
well known. 

The Paper, Printing, and Binding are 
Good. 


They are nearly all illustrated. 

They are all deeply Interesting. 

They all have a Good Moral Tendency. 
They are not Sectarian or Sectional. 
They are suited to the tastes of all Readers. 


They are adapted to Public and Private 
Libraries. 


They are Sold at a Reasonable Price. 
They find a Welcome in every Family. 
They meet with Ready Sales. 


Noe 
Ca 


ia 


t agite 


PONaAa 


eet et 
Po > 


Some of our Best Selling Books. 


Comming’s Hunter’s Life, 12mo, . . « $150 
The Widow Bedott Papets,12mo, . . « ~125 
Marion Harland’s Alone, 12mo, oe S 1 95 
Marion Harland’s Hidden Path,12mo, . « 125 
Beecher’s Star Papers, 12mo, . « « - 1295 
Young Lady’s Own Book,12m0, . . . 1 25 
Hanting Adventures in Northern Wilds,12mo, _—1 00 
The Adventures of Robinson Crusog,12mo, . 1 25 
Jane Eyre, by Currer Bell,12mo, . .) 1 00 
Mr, Roe’s “ Long Look Ahead,’? 12mo,_. “eet at 2 
Green Mountain Girls: A Story of Vermont, 1 25 
Sparrowgrass Papers ; or, Living in the Country, 1 00 
War in K+nsas; or, A Trip to the Border, 12mo, 1 00 
The Works of Charles Lamb, }2mo, .  . Sais 
The Scottish Chiefs, by Jane Porter, 12mo, . 1 25 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, by Jane Porter,12mo, . 1 25 
Peter Parley’s Balloon Travels, 12mo, . 7 1 00 
Life and Sayings of Mrs. Partington, 12mo, eo: 1°95 
Female Life Among the Mormons, 12mo, . 1 00 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, 12mo, ~ e 1 25 
Jobn Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 12mo, - 1 2% 
The Swiss Family Robinson.12mo, . = uae tg 26, 
Vicar of Wakefield and Paul and Virginia, 12mo, 1 25 
The Green Mountain Traveller, 12mo,  . = 1 00 
My Courtship and its Consequences, 12mo, e 1 2%, 
Camp-Fires of the Red Men, 12mo, f; ° 1 25 
Layaid’s Discoveries at Nineveh, 12mo, . . 1 00 
The American Gift Book, 12mo, 4 5 e" 1 00 
The Lost Hunter: A Tale of Early Times, 12mo, 1 265 
Indian Battles. Captivities and Adventures, > 125 
The Americun Revoluticn and History, 12me, 1 00 
Bell Smith’s Travels Abroad, 12mo, . « a) 200 
Arthur’s Young Lady at Home, 12mo,_ . FA 100 
Paul and Virginia, and Exiles of Siberia,12mo, 1 25 
Humboldt’s Island of Cuba,12mo, «ws: 
General Jarkson and New O, leans, 12mo, A 1 25 
Discoverers and Picneers of America, 12mo, . 1 25 
Simms’ Life of Gen. Marion,lumo, . . « 12 
Simms’ Life of Gen. Greene, 12mo, , A . 1 95 
Lives of the Signers of Independeuce,12mo, . 1 9% 
Lives of Eminent M-chanics, 12mo, ° e 1 00 
The Life of Gen. Sam. Houston, 12mo, _, - 195 
The Children of the Abbey. 12mo, . = 1 25 
The Adventures of Don Quixote, 12mo0,  , ak 2b 
Alice Cary’s Married, no: Mated, 12mo, . A 1 00 
New England Boys ; or, Three Apprentices, 12mo, 1 95 
Adventures of Gerard the Lion Killer, 12mo, . 1 95 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 2 vols. 8vo, cai 400 
Plutarch’s Lives, 8vo, . “ . ; . +472 00 
Hallam’s Middle ages, 8vo,  . . . C 2 00 
Robertson’s Historical Works, 3 vols. 8vo, - 600 
Russel’s Modern Europe, 3 vols, 8vo, . . 6 00 
‘Gillie’s History of Greece, 8vo, . 5 ° » 200 
Ferguson’s History of R-me. &vo, . . . 2 00 
The Illustrated Life of Franklin, 8vo, rc - , £ 00 
“Wau Bun; or, “ Early Day” of the Northwest, 2 25 
Stephens’ Egypt and the Holy Land, 8vo, . - 200 
Webster’s Family Encyclopa@dia, 8vo, . ‘ 3 00 
Ewbank’s Hydraulics and Mechanics, 8vo, - 250 
Hannah More’s Complete Works 8vo. . - 3 00 


And more than 100 other kinds. 


_ 7,000 additional Agents wanted, 
For further particulars apply to 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
119 Nassau St., New York. 





NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Havine made arrangements with 


the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
all the States. These maps are recently published, are 
corrected to the time of going to press. They show all 
he Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully colored 
in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket, We will 


‘send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 3144 


cents each, 


Maine, North Carolina, Illinois, 
Massachusettsand South Carolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Towa, 

New Hampshire, Alabama, Michigan (N.), 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan (S.), 
Connecticut, Mississippi, M'nnesota, 
New York, Louisiana, Lake Superior, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, N. Brunswick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentucky, Canada East, 
Maryland, Missouri, Canada West, 
Virginia, Ohio N, Y. City, &c, 


Maps showing the townships, which are accurate, of 
the States of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin. Iowa, Marsachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put up in the same style, will be sent, prepaid 
for 75 cents each. 


We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form, Direct ali orders, postpaid, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


(Ke BS) Bust, designed especially for 
Ln es Learners: showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
m/ tor. It maybe packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as ireight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world, Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25, FOWLER anv WELLS. 
“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age, Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
buman head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Pbrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned,’”’—New York Daily Sun. 









WesBeER’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lihographed and republished by 
Envicotr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New Yor*» 
from the German edition by Prof, M. J. Weber, con 
sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mount- 
ed. Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted $25. June ¢ tb. 





Tais Day 1s PusBLisHeD, ONE 
THOUSAND AND ONE Tunes Wortn Know- 
Inc. A Book for everybody, disclosing valua- 
ble information ; receipts and instructions in use- 
ful and domestic arts, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers, H, STEPHENS, Pub- 
lisher, No, 85 Nassau street, New York. Copies 
| sent by mall on receipt of price, Apr 6t* 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





ne 


BOOKS BY FOWLER AND 
WELLS. 


Works on Phonography. 
The Phonographic Teacher. By E. 


Webster. An inductive exposition of Phonography 
intended as a school-book, and to afford complete and 
thorough instruction to those who have not the assist- 
ance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents, 


Declaration of Independence, in Phono- 
graphy. A sheet to be framed, Price 15 cents, 


Reporter’s Manual: a Complete Exposi- 
tion of the Reporting Style of Phonography. By A, 
J.Graham, Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 75 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States 
in Phonography, Corresponding Style. Price 15 cente, 


Works on Phrenology. 
Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. 1: 
cluding its application to the present and prospective 
condition of the United States. Illustrated. $1.95 


Chart for Recording various Develo;- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents, 


Constitution of Man, considered in rela- 
tion to External Objects. By George Combe. The 
only authorized American Edition. Illustrated with 
twenty engravings. Price 87 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology, with Arguments 
and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A good work for 
young Phrenologists, Price 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action; education of the 
sexes: duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers. Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rey. G.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
lied. Accompanied by a Chart, embracing a concise‘ 
Jementary View of Phrenology, with forty-three 

illustrative engravings, Thirty- sixth edition. A stand- 
ard work on the science, eminently practical in its 
teaching, and adapted to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Illustrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By Rev. 
John Pierpont. Showing the harmony between the 
teachings of Christ and his Apostles,and the science of 
Phrenology, Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 
merous engravings, Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Kevealed ; or, the 
Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By 0. S. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and  Phrenological 
Chart, in Map Form, showing the Natural Language 
of the Phrenological Organs, 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as developed by Phrenology and 
Physiology. Price 15 cents, 


Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Diagram, By Prof. Youmans, 30c, 


Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Mental and Physical Education, New 
edition, with illustrations, Price 87 cents. 


Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics. Illustrated with Engravings, By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 30 cents, 


Frnits and Farinacea the Proper Food of 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1, 


Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25. 


Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth, By D.C. Warner, M.D. 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spurzheim. A work of great 
merit. Price only 30 cents. 


Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 


man, Illustrated. Paper, 62 cents, Muslin, 87 cents, 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism, By Rev. J. B.Sax. 87 cents. 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 


Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, who 
lived 154 years, Read this book. Price 30 cents, 
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Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. Full 
of Illustrative Engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Books for Young People. 


These works will be found eminently useful to YOUNG 
MEN and YOUNG WOMEN. They may therein find 
such instruction in regard to SELF-IMPROVEMENT, 
moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By O.S.Fowler Price 87 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement 
applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruction 
By O.S. Fowler. Price 87 cents, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, applied 
to the preservation and restoration of health of body 
and mind. With twenty-six engravings on wood. By 
O. S. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 


This work should be read by every one who would se- 
eure a“ sound mind in a healthy body.’? 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes, to the Formation of} Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation, Health, Amusement, Conversation, Cultivation 
of Intellect, Social Affection, Courtship and Marriage. 
By Rev. G.S. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. G.S. 
Weaver. Paper, 40 cents; Muslin, 50 cents, 


The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 


nology and Physiology; with One Hundred Engray- 
ings and a Chart. Price 30 cents. 


Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerons Illustrations. By 
John B, Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents, 


Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology. Beautifully Illustrated. Price $1 25. 


Miscellaneous. 
Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 


Fuller, Two Parts, in one volume. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley, Price $1 25, 


Woman: her Education and Influence 
With a General Introduction, by Mrs, Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits. Price 87 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price $1. 


A Home for All: or,a New, Cheap, Con- 


venient, and Superior Mode of Building, With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Territory. Interspersed with Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents, 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 


ranties: Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Judge Hurlbut, Pricc87 cents. 


Labor ; its History and Prospects In- 
cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth. By Robert 
Dale Owen, Price 30 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Existence 
of aGod. By the Rev. J. B. Dods. 87 cents. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 15 cents a hundred 


Matrimony ; or, Phrenology and Physi- 

ology applied to the Selection*of Congenial Com- 

anions for Life. Including directions to the married 

or living together affectionately and happily. Ilus- 
trated. By O.S. Fowler. Price 30 cents, 


Love and Parentage ; applied to the Im- 
provement of Offspring. Including important diree- 
tions and suggestions to Lovers and the Married, 
concerning the strongest ties, and most sacred and mo- 
mentons relations of Jife. By O.S Fowler. 30 cents, 


Tobacco; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the subject. 
Everybody should read it. Price 30 cents. 


Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents, 


These works may be ordered in large or small quanti- 
ties. They may be cent by Express, or as Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, to Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted, the amount, in post- 
age-stamps, smat{l change, orbank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 
Jows:—Fow.Ler AND Watts, 308 Broadway, New 


= 


| York. 
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Miscellany. 


[One writer labored to prove, and did prove, to his own 
satisfaction, that the ideal was more and better than the 
real. Where there is shadow, substance must exist as its 
cause. Theyiewless wind uproots trees, and buries navies 
of oak and iron beneath the mountain waves which it has 
roused from the bosom of the sleeping sea. A shadow sym- 
bolizes substance, and quite as often raises one’s thoughts 
to the pure, the good, and the beautiful, as the grosser sub- 
stance which gaye it form. The following “ Shadows” sent 
us by a friend for publication, will give pleasure to many 
readers. ] 





SHADOWS. 


TERE are shadows on the ceiling, and I watch them come 
and go, 

Forming in a sad procession, moving solemnly and slow; 

Haunting shadows, mocking shadows, fading with the dying 
light 

Of the gold and purple sunset of this blessed April night. 


I shall miss those mystic shadows when the golden glory 


dies; 

I shall miss them, and grow tearful, as they vanish from 
my eyes; 

They are silent soul-companions, coming up from shadow- 
land— 

Fragments of a bow of promise shattered by a ruthless 
hand, 

Now they glow like angel foot-prints, on the ceiling—on 
the wall,— 

DolI dream? or dol hear that well-remembered footstep 
fall— 


Softly on the floor beside me? Do I see an angel form? 
Do I feel the gentle pressure of a loving hand and warm? 


Lawless fancy, hie thee soul-ward—there with bitterness 
commune ; 
For the shadows all have faded, and my heart is out of 
tune: 
Let me go and sit in exile, underneath the jewelled skies, 
Longing ever, praying ever for a glimpse of Paradise. 
M. H. Coss. 


Tun Sacramento Tribune says “ that the contest which has 
been carried on during two sessions of the California Legis- 
lature, for the U. 8. Senatorship, has cost that State two 
millions of dollars—and no election yet.” 

If politicians in California are no better than they are in 
these parts, the amount spent in trying, but failing to elect, 
may have cost the State much less than if an election had 
taken place. A single vote of some politicians may cost a 
State many millions, beside rolling back the tide of reform 
and civilization for a century, and corrupting the morals, 
depraving the habits, or crushing the liberties of millions 
of men. Triumph is not always success, nor is failure al- 
ways a misfortune. 


Grave. Watt Buripers.—In answer to nu- 
merous correspondents, we are happy to be able to refer 
them to Mr. Wurertr, of Pautucket, R. I., who has had 
experience in this new mode. 

A number of Houses have been erected on this plan in 
Pautucket, and, so far as we know, are highly approved. 
Messrs. R. Butss & Co., of that city, will give further infor- 
mation to those who may desire it. 


We HAVE to acknowledge the continued kind- 
ness of Messrs. FowLER AND WELLS, of New York, in for- 
warding “The American Phrenological Journal,” and the 
“ Water-Cure Journal,” both beautiful quarto journals, in 
their 23d volume, at a dollar ayeareach. They may be 
procured in this country for five shillings sterling per an- 
num. The number for February contains a highly favora- 
ble notice of the American Phonetic Dictionary.—Lon- 
don Phonographic Review, 

Gen. Wool has written a letter, in which he 
replies to the accusations made against him, as commander 
of the military forces engaged in the Indian war in Oregon 
and Washington Territories, by Governors Curry and Ste- 
vens, and other parties The epistle furnishes a valuable 
historical sketch of the Indian troubles in that remote sec- 
tion. 


Se 


PHRENOLOGY IN SoutH Carotina.—Among the 
many clubs for the JourNAL sent us from this State, our 
friend J. H. Randolph has sent one from Greenville Court 
House. He speaks of that place as one of importance, it 
being the location of the Furman University with from two 
to three hundred students, and the Female College. It is 
a place of mental activity and a resort of families wishing 
to educate their sons and daughters, and also of those who 
seek health and pleasure—so that any scientific subject is 
regarded asa treat. Our friend says if some competent per- 
son were to visit the place as a Phrenological lecturer he 
would be well patronized. 


J. C. B. of Wyoming Co., N. Y. writes us :— 
Enclosed you will find one dollar, for which please send me 
the Phrenological Journal for the year eighteen. hundred 
and fifty-six, as I feel completely lost without it; it having 
been my constant companion for more than six years. I 
regard it as one of the first periodicals of the day, as 
being No. 1 among those whose mission is to enjighten 
humanity.” 

Dr. Orville Dewey has donated the earnings of 
his last Winter’s Lectures in his native village, to be ex-~ 
pended in planting shade trees along the streets. 


The lost hand of Mrs. Jewett was buried with 
the son, killed by the Railroad accident at Nashau, N. H. 
It isa simple thing, but very touching, that the hand of 
that mother which was not near to soothe his pain during 
the terrible hours he lived after the accident, was placed 
beside him in his last narrow house. 


Jenny Lind gave a concert at Exeter Hall, 
London, and bestowed the entire proceeds, £1,872, toward 
the fund for Florence Nightingale. 





Sinclair, formerly wife of Edwin Forrest, 
is about to return from California to attend the Forrest 
divorce case. 


The friends of Coburn and Dalton, convicted of 
assault and battery in Boston, in the case of Sumner, are 


now vigorously besieging the Governor and Council for 
their pardon. 


—_— 


The President and Managers of the New Jer- 
sey Ferry Company, the two United States’ Boiler Inspec- 
tors, the Captain and crew of the ill-fated steamer New 
Jersey, and the Superintendent, have been arrested at the 
instigation of P. H. Mulford, Esq., Deputy Prosecuting 
Attorney of Camden, N. J., on the charge of manslaugh- 
ter, and held to bail in the sum of $3,0C0 each. 


Mr. John M. Barnard, a large distiller in Bos- 
ton, offers a premium of one thousand dollars for the “ best 
essay on the subject of legislative enactments designed to 
regulate the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating 
liquors, to be accompanied by an outline of a law for con- 
sideration.” 

Tur ALLiESs.—The conditions of the treaty of 
Peace requires thatthe Allies shall evacuate both the 
Russian and Ottoman territories forthwith. It is under- 
stood that Omar Pacha’s army will be formed into movable 
columns, who would scour the country, and enforce the exe- 
cution of the new law, appointed by the treaty The com- 
mission for the organization of the Principalities will 
commence its labors in the course of this month. De- 
spatches from the Crimea state that the preparations for the 
departure of the army continued active. A despatch from 
General Pelissier, dated Sebastopol, relates that he had 
reviewed the entire army of the Crimea, by general orders, 
A considerable number of Russian officers, Generals Cod™ 
rington and De La Marmora, were present at this military 
fete. The armistice was established in Asia. The last 
mail from the East states that the insurgents against the 
Porte in Arabia have suffered so much from cholera as 
to almost put down the insurrection. Reports affirm that 
18,000 have died out of an insurgent tribe of 45,00. 


Charles Wheelock, by trade a plasterer, was 
tarred and feathered in Canton, Miss., on the night of the 
19th ult., and then ordered to vamoze the ranche. It ap- 
pears his offense was tampering with slaves, and propagat- 
ing Abolition sentiments, 
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A beautiful gold medal has been received from 
Holland, at the State Department at Washington. It was 
struck by order of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
in honor of Lieut. Maury. On its face is the image and su- 
perscription of the King, William III.; on the reverse, an 
inscription in the Dutch language, of which the following 
is a translation: “To M. F, Maury, the Investigator of Na- 
ture, the Guide of the Ocean, and the Benefactor of Sea- 
men. The King. 1856.” 


— 


Great Briraw.—The grand naval review, by 
the Queen, at Spithead, on the 23d ult., appears to have 
excited some interest. More than a hundred thousand 
speetators were present, on sea and land. The fleet num- 
bered over 240 ships of war, big and little, all steamers, with 
the exception of two; comprised 84,000 horse power; 
carried 3,000 guns, and 33,000 men, included sixteen gun- 
boats and three floating batteries, and extended twelve 


| miles along the water, east and west, across Spithead. The 


fleet formed four squadrons, and performed a number of 
naval maneuvres for the edification of the Queen. After- 
wards the fleet made a sham attack on Portsmouth Castle, 
and the performances were concluded by ie owe: all 
the ships with colored lights. 

The Queen held a drawing room on the 29th ult., at which 
were presented, by Mrs. Dallas, Miss Rebecca Derby Smithy 
a young lady of Philadelphia; and Mrs. Susan Dallas, daugh- 
ter of the minister of the United States, - 

Her Majesty appointed Sunday, the 4th of May, as a day 
of thanksgiving for the restoration of peace, in England. 

Both Houses of Parliament were to adjourn for the Whit- 
suntide recess from the 9th to the 16th ult. 

The British Government lately presented to Mr. Henry 
Grinnell, of New York, a silver vase, a silver tea service 
and salver, for his public spirit in fitting out the expedition 
under Dr. Kane; gold medals for Dr. Kane and the other 
officers, and silver medals for the crew: the whole of the 
articles bearing suitable inscriptions. 

On the 29th ult. peace was formally proclaimed in London 
with all the pomp and circumstance of the ancient cere- 
monial used on such occasions, 

It isnow stated that the British government refuses to 
concede anything to our administration on the Centra] 
American Dispute, but agrees to refer the whole subject to 
an arbitrator, and submits to be bound absolutely by such 
decision, the choice of reference being left to the United 
States. 


—— 


France.—An Imperial decree orders a further 
reduction of the army. 

Count Moray goes as Ambassador to Russia to attend the 
Czar’s coronation. 

There are accounts of serious inundations in many parts 
of the country, caused by the late heavy rains. 

By a decree lately passed, iron knees and pieces of bent 
iron, for ship building, were admitted duty free. 

At a recent sitting of the Corps Legislatif, M. de Monta- 
lembert made a remarkable speech on the freedom of the 
elective franchise. He denounced the Court of Cassation 
as an accomplice with the Government to render universal 


_ suffrage a mockery, and called for an alteration of the law 


on the subject. 

The ratifications of the treaty of peace were exchanged 
at Paris on the 27th ult. 

Great alarm prevails in France lest the Feturn of the al- 
lied armies from the Crimea should import some of the 
Asiatic plagues. The French Government have taken pre- 
cautions to guard against such contingencies by assigning 
camps to the troops in desert localities. Half Paris is lying 
ill of the quinsy. 

By order of the Emperor Napoleon, the Prince Imperial 
has been put on the muster roll of the 1st regiment of the 
Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard, as enfant de trowpe. 


Russ14.—The Emperor Alexander has written 
a letter to Count Orloff, complimenting him upon the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of his mission, and elevating him, 
in token of his satisfaction, to the Presidency of the Coun- 
cil of the Empire, as well as to several other high offices. 

The Government has authorized the exportation from 
Russia and Poland of sheep skins, meat, oxen, horses,hogs, 
brandy, spirits, ropes, and hay. The object is to replenish A 
the pecuniary resources of which the landed interest has A\ 
been drained by thé war. 
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To Eprrors.—Our brethren of the quill, who 
have sent us their welcome publications in ex- 
change for the Journat, and so frequently and 
so cordially given it “a note of introduction to 
their friends,’ will please accept, not only our 
best thanks, but assurance of renewed exertions 
to make the JournaL better every month, and 
more worthy of their favorable regard. 

Brethren, how do you like our looks this 
month? Please scan our table of contents, and 
note our “ illustrious’’ illustrations. What an 
amount of character for a single month! Bv- 
CHANAN, BLANCHARD and BrrcuEr, Sumner and 
Warren, and other interesting engravings, with 
descriptive letter-press to match. 

We come to you, brethren, on this glorious 
month of “Independence,” fully trusting that 
you will regard us as ‘‘a self-evident” “ institu- 
tion,’”’ worthy to be cherished as one of the useful 
and abiding facts of the times. Our mission is to 
MAN ; the soil we have to till, the HUMAN MIND ;— 
our reward,the elevation and happiness ofthe race. 

With your kind approval and assistance, our 











Phrenology. 


WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS, 
FROM DAGUERREOTYPES. 


— o«—_—_ 


Many of our friends who reside at a consider- 
able distance from us, desire to obtain, for them- 
selves or friends, full Written Descriptions of 
Character. They cannot afford to come to the 
city to procure at our hands a professional ex- 
amination, yet they are very anxious to obtain a 
true analysis of their characters. To do this, 
they send us their Daguerreotype likenesses ; 
but sometimes these are so taken that it is very 
difficult for us to deduce the character. We in- 
troduce several portraits, with suggestions as to 
the proper positions requisite for purposes of 
phrenological examination. 








REY, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


This, the best wood-cut of the distinguished 
preacher that has ever been made, is from a 
Photograph by Lawrence. In this we get the 
spirit and expression of the man; an index of 
that bold enthusiasm, that clearness and power 











of thought, that insight of character, that play- 
ful humor, power of illustration and exuberance 
of language, for which he is so much noted. 

The position of this engraving presents the 
entire sidehead, forehead, and tophead, but it 
should be turned a little more, to bring into view 
more perfectly the top and back parts of the 
head. Persons procuring Daguerreotypes to sub- 
mit to us for examination, should have them 
taken in a three-quarter view, as follows: 





FANNY FORRESTER. 

This engraving is in the right position, not only 
for the purposes of phrenological examination, 
but also as a portrait to keep. That position 
which shows all the forms of head and face most 
perfectly should be regarded as the best likeness 
to satisfy affection as well as science. 





Some send us a direct front view. If they do 
this, it would be well to have, also, a profile, or 
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side view taken, and send both in a single case. 
The three quarter view, however, if properly 
taken, will answer all purposes. The side of the 
head at which the hair is parted, should be pre- 
sented to the instrument, unlike that of Mr. 
Beecher, and the hair should be laid as smoothly 
to the head as may be. We refer the reader to 
the portrait of Mr. Blanchard, page 5, and, with 
the exception that the hair is parted on the wrong 
side, the position is good. 

Likenesses may be sent to our address by mail, 
from any post-office, and returned with the writ- 
ten description to the owner, by the same mode 
of conveyance, in a short time. Our TeRMs for a 
full written character, including pre-payment of 
postage on the return package, is FOUR DOLLARS, 
which may be transmitted with the likeness. 
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MISTAKES OF PARENTS; 
OR, NATURE STRONGER THAN AUTHORITY. 


A coop start ishalf the race, and a proper occu- 
pation the guarantee of success and happiness. 
There are few persons who have not talent enough 
of some sort to earn arespectable living, if it 
were properly directed. Many a boy is set apart 
for a profession who has 





“ Neither wit nor words nor worth, 
Action nor utterrance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood ;” 


and the consequence is, he is an infliction on the 
public, until he is cast off to starve and be for- 
gotten. Still the unfortunate boy could have 
shod horses, attended machinery, or built houses 
successfully, if he could not make acceptable 
sermons or speeches; or he could have herded 
sheep and cattle, however ill qualified he might 
have been to feed the flock of God. Another is 
compelled to pursue a mechanical trade whose 
tastes are wholly literary and scientific. Phren- 
ology gives parents the advantage of knowing to 
what business their children are best adapted be- 
fore they have wasted the entire sced-time, or 
apprenticeship season of life, in finding out that 
they have mistaken their vocations and must be- 
gin again with perhaps no better success, or 
plunder on to the grave. The following, which 
we copy from an exchange, will illustrate this 
subject : 

Mr. Solomon Winthrop was a plain old farmer 
—an austere, precise man, who did everything by 
established rule, and could see no reason why 
people should grasp at things beyond what had 
been reached by their great-grandfathers. He 
had three children—two boys anda girl. There 
was Jeremiah, seventeen years old, Samuel, fif- 
teen, and Fanny, thirteen. 

It was a cold winter’sday. Samuel was inthe 
kitchen, reading a book ; so interested was he that 
he did not notice the entrance of his father. Jere- 
miah was in the opposite corner, engaged in ci- 
phering out a sum which he had found in his arith- 
metic. 

“Sam,” said the father to his youngest son, 
‘have you worked out that sum yet ?” 

“No sir,’’ returned the boy in a hesitating 
manner. 

“ Didn’t I tell you to stick to your arithmetic 
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till you had done it?” uttered Mr. Winthrop ina 
severe tone. 

Samuel huag down his head, and looked trou- 
bled. 

“Why haven’t you done it?’ continued the 
father. 

‘“T can’t do it,” tromblingly returned the boy. 

“Can’t do it! And why not? Look at Jerry, 
there, with his slate and arithmetic. He had 
ciphered further than you have long before he 
was as old as you.” 

“ Jerry wasalwaysfond of mathematical prob- 
lems, sir, but I cannot fasten my mind on them. 
They have ho interest to me.”’ 

“That’s because you don’t try to feel an in- 
terest in your studies. What book is that you 
are reading ?” 

“ Tt’s a work on philosophy, sir.” 

“A work on fiddle-sticks! Go, put it away 
this instant, and then get your slate, and don’t 
let me see you away from your arithmetic again 
until you can work out these roots. Do you un- 
derstand me ?” 

Samuel made no reply, but silently he put 
away his philosophy, and then he got his slate 
and sat down in the chimney-corner. His nether 
lip trembled, and his eyes moistened, for he was 
unhappy. His father had been harsh towards him, 
and he felt that it was without cause. 

“Sam,” said Jerry, assoon as the old man had 
gone, ‘I will do that sum for you.” 

‘“No, Jerry,’ returned the younger brother, 
but with a grateful look, “ that would be deceiv- 
ing father. I will try todo the sum, though I 
fear I shall not succeed.” 

Samuel worked very hard, but all to no pur- 
pose. His mind was not on the subject before 
him. The roots and squares, the bases, hypo- 
thenuses and perpendiculars, though compara- 
tively simple in themselves, were to him a min- 
gled mass of incomprehensible things, and the 
more he tried the more did he become perplexed 
and bothered. | 

The truth was, his father did not understand 
him. - 

Samuel was a bright boy, and uncommonly in- 
telligent for one of his age. Mr. Winthrop was 
a thorough mathematician —he never yet came 
across the problem he could not solve, and he 
desired that his boys should be like him, for he 
conceived that the acme of educational perfec- 
tion lay im the power of conquering Euclid, and 
he often expressed his opinion that, were Euclid 
living then, he could “ give the old geometrician 
a hard tussle.” He seemed not to comprehend 
that different minds were made with different 
capacities, that what one mind grasped with ease, 
another of equal power would fail to comprehend, 
Hence, because Jeremiah progressed rapidly 
with his mathematical studies, and could already 
survey a piece of land of many angles, he im- 
agined that because Samuel made no progress in 
the same branch he was idle and careless, and 
treated him accordingly. He never candidly 
conversed with his younger son, with a view to 
ascertain the true bent of his mind, but he had 
his own standard of the power of all minds, and 
he pertinaciously adhered to it. 

There was another thing that Mr. Winthrop 
could not see, and that was, that Samuel-was 
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continually pondering upon such profitable mat- 
ters as interested him, and that he was scarcely 
ever idle ; nor did his father see, either, that if 
he even wished his boy to become a mathemati- 
cian, he was pursuing the very course to prevent 
such a result. Instead of endeavoring to make 
the study interesting to the child, he was making 
it obnoxious. 

The dinner hour came, and Samuel had not 
worked out the sum. His father was angry, and 
obliged the boy to go without his dinner, at the 
same time telling him that he was an idle, lazy 
child. 

Poor Samuel left the kitchen and went up to 
his chamber, and there he sat and eried. At 
length his mind seemed to pass from the wrong 
he had suffered at the hand of his parent, and 
took another turn, and the grief-marks left his 
face. There was a large fire in the room below 
his chamber, so that he was not very cold; and 
getting up, he went to a small closet, and from 
beneath a lot of old clothes he dragged forth some 
long strips of wood, and commenced whittling. 
It was not for a mere pastime that he whittled, 
for he was fashioning some curious affair from 
those pieces of wood. He had bits of wire, little 
scraps of tin plate, pieces of twine, and dozens 
of small wheels that he he had made himself, and 
he seemed to be working to get them together 
after some peculiar fashion of his own. 

Half the afternoon had thus passed away, 
when his sister entered the chamber. She hadher 
apron gathered up in her hand, and after closing 
the door softly behind her, she approached the 
spot where her brother sat. 

“Here, Sammy—see, I have brought you some- 
thing to eat. I know you must be hungry.” 

As she spoke, she opened her apron and took 
out four cakes and a piece of pie and cheese. 
The boy was hungry, and he hesitated not to- 
avail himself of his sister’skind offer. He kissed 
her as he took the cake, and thanked her. 

‘‘Oh, what a pretty thing that is you are mak 
ing!’? uttered Fanny, as she she gazed upon the 
result of her brother’slabors. ‘ Won’t you give 
it to me after it is done ?” 

“Not this one, sister, returned the boy, with a 
smile; ‘but as soon asI get time I will make 
you one equally as pretty.”’ 

Fanny thanked her brother, and shortly after- 
wards left the room, and the boy eeramied — 
work. 

At the end of a week, the various materials 
that had been subjected to Samuel’s jackknife and 
pincers had assumed form and comeliness, and 
they were jointed and grooved pect 2aee ina 
curious combination. 

The embryo philosopher set the into alloy: 
it looked much like a machine—-upon the floor, 
and then stood off and gazed upon it. His eyes 
gleamed with a peculiar glow of satisfaction, and 
he looked proud and happy. While he yetstood 
and gazed upon the child of his labors, the door 
of his chamber opened and his father entered. 

“What! are you not studying?” exclaimed 
Mr. Winthrop, as he noticed the boy standing in 
the middle of the floor. 

Samuel trembled when he heard his father’s 
voice, and he turned pale with fear. 

“Ha! what is this?” said Mr. Winthrop, as he 
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eaught sight of the curious construction on the 
floor. “This is the secret of your idleness. 
Now I see how it is that you cannot master your 
studies. You spend your time in making play-~ 
houses and fly-pens. I’llsee whether you'll learn 
to attend to your lessons or not. There!’ 

As the father uttered that common injunction, 
he placed his foot upon the object of his displeas- 
ure. The boy uttered a quick cry, and sprang 
forward, but too late, the curious construction 
was crushed to atoms—the labor of long weeks 
was gone. The lad gazed fora moment upon 
the mass of ruins, and then, covering his face 
with his hands, he burst into tears. 

“ Ain’t you ashamed?” said Mr. Winthrop ; 
“9 great boy like you to spend your time on such 
elap-traps, and then cry about it, because fi 
choose that you should attend to your studies. 
Now go out to the barn and help Jerry shell 
corn.” 

The boy was too full of grief to make any ex- 
planations, and without a word he left his cham- 
ber; but for long days afterwards he was sad 
and down-hearted. 

“‘Samuel,”? said Mr. Winthrop, one day after 
the spring had opened, “ I have seen Mr. Young, 
and he is willing to take you as an apprentice. 
Jerry and Ican get along on the farm, and I 
think the best thing you can do is to learn the 
blacksmith’s trade. Ihave given up all hopes 
of ever making a surveyor out of you, and if 
you had a farm you would not know how to meas- 
ure it or lay it out. Jerry will now soon be 
able to take my place as a surveyor, and 
I have already made arrangements for having 
him sworn, and obtaining his commission. But 
your trade isa good one, however, and I have 
no doubt you will be able to make a living at it.”’ 

Mr. Young was a blacksmith in a neighboring 
town, and he carried on quite an extensive busi- 
ness, and, moreover, he had the reputation of be- 
ing a fine man. Samuel was delighted with his 
father’s proposals, and when he learned that Mr, 
Young also carried on quite a large machine 
shop, he was in ecstasies. His trunk was packed 
—a good supply of clothes having been provided, 
and after kissing his mother and sister, and shak- 
ing hands with his father and brother, he mounted 
the stage and set off for his new destination. 

_ He found Mr. Young all he could wish, and 
went into his business with an assiduity that 
surprised his master. One evening, after Sam- 
uel Winthrop had been with his new master 
six months, the latter came into the shop after all 
the journeymen had quit work and gone home, 
and found the youth busily engaged in filing a 
piece of iron. There was quite a number of 
pieces lying on the bench by his side, and some 
were curiously riveted together and fixed with 
springs and slides, while others. appeared not yet 
ready for its destined use. Mr, Young ascer- 
tained what the young workman was up to, and 
he not only encouraged him in his undertaking, 
but he stood for half an hour and watched him 
at his work. Next day Samuel Winthrop was 
removed from the blacksmith’s shop to the ma- 
chine shop. 

Samuel often visited his parents. At the end of 
two years his father was not a little surprised 
when Mr, Young informed him that Samuel was 
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the most useful hand in his employ. Time flew 
fast. Samuel was twenty-one. Jeremiah had 
been free almost two years, and he was one of 
the most accurate and trustworthy surveyors in 
the country. 

Mr. Winthrop looked upon his eldest son with 
pride, and often expressed a wish that his other 
son could have been like him. Samuel had come 
home to visit his parents, and Mr. Young had 
come with him. 

“Mr. Young,” said Mr. Winthrop, after the 
tea things had been cleared away, “ that is a fine 
factory they have erected in your town.” 

“ Yes,” returned Mr. Young, “ there are three 
of them, and they are doing a heavy business.” 

“TJ understand they have an extensive machine 
shop connected with the factories. Now, if wy 
boy Sam is as good a workman as you say he 
is, perhaps he might get a first rate situation 
there.” } 

Mr. Young looked at Samuel and smiled. 

“By the way,” continued the old farmer, 
‘““ what is all this noise I hear and see inthe news- 
papers about those patent Winthrop looms? 
They tell me they go ahead of anything that 
ever was got up before.”’ 

“You must ask your son about that,” returned 
Mr. Young. “ That’a some of Samuel’s busi- 
ness.”” 

“Eh! What? Myson? Some of Sam—” 

The old man stopped short and gazed at his 
son. He was bewildered. It could not be that 

his son—his idle son—was the inventor of the 
great power loom that had taken all the manu- 
facturers by surprise. 

“ What do you mean?” he at length asked. 

“Tt is simply this, father, that this loom is 
mine,” returned Samuel, with a look of con- 
scious pride. “I have invented it, and have 
taken a patent right, and have lately been offered 
ten thousand dollars for the patent right in two 
adjoining States. Don’t you remember that clap- 
trap you crushed with your feet six years ago?” 

““Yes,”? answered the old man, whose eyes 
were bent on the floor. and over whose mind a 
new light seemed to be breaking. 

“Well,” continued Samuel, “that was almost a 
pattern of the very loom Ihave set up in the 
factories, though of course I have made much 
alteration and improvement, and there is room 
for improvement yet.” 

“ And that was what you was studying when 
you used to fumble about my loom so much 9” 
said Mrs. Winthrop. 

“You are right, mother. Even then I had 
conceived the idea I have since carried out.” 

“ And that is why you could not understand 
my mathematical problems,’ uttered Mr. Win- 
throp, as he started from his chair and took the 
youth by the hand, 

“ Samuel, my son, forgive me for the harshness 
I have used towards you ; I have been blind, and 
now see how I misunderstood you. While I 
thought you idle and careless, you were solving a 
philosophical problem that I could never have 
comprehended. Forgive me, Samuel—I meant 
well enough, but lacked judgment and discrim- 

ination,” 

Of course the old man had long before been 
forgiiien for his harshness, and his mind was 
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open to a new lesson in human nature. 
simply this :— 


It was 


Ditferent minds have different capacities ; man’s 
mind can never be driven to love that for which 
it has no taste. First, seek to understand the 
natural abilities and dispositions of children, and 
then in your management of their education for 
after life, govern yourself accordingly. George 
Combe, the greatest moral philosopher of his 
day, could hardly reckon in simple addition, and 
Colburn, the arithmetician, could not write out 
& commonplace address. Mozart wasa genius in 
music, and perhaps could have become a good 
weaver ; but the music of the loom would have 
been es pleasant to the ear of Cartwright than 
to his, and more profitable to the world. 
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THE OLD CITY HOUS 


OR, MEDITATIONS OF MAY DAY. 





Everysopy who has been much in New Y ork, 
will remember a little old wooden house of two 
low stories, which has stood at the eorner of 
Broadway and Pearl street, just opposite the 
City Hospital, up to the first day of May, 1856. 

When it was built, no “ oldest inhabitant” lives 
who can tell us. It was once, we suppose, a nice, 
smiling structure, of which its owner and occu- 
pant was proud. In its day, too, it had this dis- 
tinction, that it was “up town,” and the peer- 
less queen of its neighborhood. Low as it ap- 
peared, in comparison with its neighbors, when 
the Vandal destroyer, with his posse, approached 
it on the first of May, it once looked down on 
plebeian, one-story domiciles, and felt, if houses 
feel, all the importance of its elevated position. 

The buried history of this house, if we could 
“charm it forth,” how pathetic, how instruc- 
tive! Under this roof, infancy has drawn its 
first breath, wreathed its first smile, and heaved 
its last sigh. Here the gentle, trusting maiden 
has first felt the impulse of love e,and plighted 
her vows. Here, too, mothers have smiled and 
sang,.have faded and died. Here has been heard 
the voice of merriment and of wailing, the song 
of hope, and the voice of prayer. Wealth has 
rejoiced in its accumulations, and proudly walked 
in the mellow light of luxury—poverty has also 
pined and shivered in loneliness within its cheer- 
less walls. 


After this house had served as an uptown man- 
sion, we know not how many generations, it was 
converted, we are informed, into a dissecting 
room for the then infant ‘New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons ;’’ and that Dr. Valentine 
Mott, so celebrated as a surgeon, was the demon- 
strator of anatomy. 


1t was finally abandoned to purposes of traftic, 
and ultimately became a sixpenny grocery and 
liquor shop: until, leaning with age and decay, it 
ceased to be useful as a structure, and closed its 
career with the month of April. To-day its frag- 
ments are eagerly seized upon and appropriated 
by the poor of the “Five Points,” and these ven- 
erable pannels, with the shattered cornice, 
frieze and architrave, will to-night shed a glare 
on squalid walls, or to-morrow serve to cook a 
scanty dinner for poverty and her children. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN C. WARREN, M.D. 





JOHN C. WARREN, M.D. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

THE portrait of the late Dr. Warren, indicates 
great physical stamina, as well as fineness of 
texture and elasticity. The distance from the ear 
to the forehead, shows length of fibre, which ac- 
companies intensity of thought and clearness of 
judgment. The great height of his head shows 
that his moral organs were large, giving eleva- 
tion and integrity of character. He was firm, 
dignified, and forcible ; frank and direct in word 
and action; a practical thinker and a clear rea- 
soner. He gathered facts with patient assiduity, 
and had enough of the philosophical in his com- 
position to weave them into the great web of hu- 
man knowledge. Such an intellect never wea- 
ries in the pursuit of knowledge, nor does it get 
behind the times, or become conservative. 





The organs in the side head do not appear to 
have been more than medium, hence those facul- 
ties which give selfishness, animal passion, arti- 
fice, and severity of disposition, were not strong. 
His force of character was considerable, though 
it did not take the direction of mere animal will. 
He was impelled more by a sense of duty, and 
by the calm deductions of reason, than by mere 
impulse. With such a man, truth and principle 
are first, humanity next, and self afterwards. 

He was fond of the applause of his cotempo- 











raries ; but if he received approval without de- 
serving it, he regarded it as a mockery. 

We see a strong resemblance between this por- 
trait and that of his distinguished uncle, General 
Joseph Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill. In the 
year 1842, we examined in Greenfield, Mass., an 
original portrait of the daughter of General War- 
ren, at the house of Judge Newcombe, who, we 
believe, married his grand-daughter. The por- 
trait, we remarked, bore a very strong resem- 
blance to the paternal, and that the subject of it 
must be mentally a fac simile of her father. The 
Judge requested us to describe the character of 
the original, and we proposed to give the char- 
acter of such a person if she were a man, or of 
her father, whom she evidently resembled most 
strongly. The Judge accepted this suggestion, 
and we proceeded under the exhilarating influ- 
ence of the noble organization which seemed to 
look out upon us from a former generation, yet 
without the slightest idea whose portrait was be- 
fore us. On seeing the Judge in tears, we in- 
quired the cause, when he said, ‘“‘ You seem, by 
your graphic description, to be bringing into our 
very presence the venerated dead.”? The Judge, 
at the time, held by the hand a little girl, his 
own grand-daughter, who, we think, he said, was 
the only lineal descendant of General Warren. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

“The eminent surgeon and physician, who for 
so long a period has stood at the head of his pro- 
fession, was born in the City of Boston, in 1778. 
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His family was among the earliest settlers of 
Boston, and embraced a large number of men 
eminent in the use of the scalpel. He is also the 
nephew of Dr. Joseph Warren, the martyr of 
Bunker Hill. Having received his preliminary 
education, he entered Harvard University, from 
which he graduated in 1797. After going through 
a regular course of medical study in Boston, he 
visited Europe, and became a student at Guy’s 
Hospital, under the tutelage of the Coopers, and 
where, also, he had the advantage of listening to 
Clive, Abernethy, Horne, and other eminent men 
in England. He also had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Gregory, the Monroes, Duncan, and the 
Bells, in Edinborough, as well as Chapier, Du- 
bois, Cuvier and Desfontaine, in Paris. 

“In 1802, Dr. Warren returned to his native 
city, and entered at once into a full and success- 
ful practice of surgery and materia medica. In 
1806, he was chosen Recording Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and the same 
year was appointed adjunct professor of anatomy 
as colleague with his father, Dr. John Warren. 

“In 1809, the first regular course of anatomi- 
cal lectures was delivered in Boston, and Dr. 
Warren presided at the first public dissection in 
a small room in Marlborough, now Washington 
street. In 1821, the “Massachusetts General 
Hospital’? was opened on Allen street, Boston, 
and Dr. Warren was appointed as surgeon. 

“Tn 1815, occurred the death of Dr. John War- 
ren, then president of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and Dr. J. C. Warren was chosen pro- 
fessor of anatomy and surgery, lecturing at the 
same time on midwifery and physiology. In the 
same year, 1815, was erected in Boston, the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical College, a substantial brick 
edifice belonging to Harvard University, the 
funds for which were chiefly procured by the ap- 
peals of Doctors Jackson and Warren. 

“Tn 1827, Dr. Warren was chosen president of 
the Massachusetts Temperance Society, a sit- 
uation which he continued to hold twenty- 
seven years. In 1832, he was chosen president 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and re- 
signed his office in 1834. 

“In 1846, Dr. Warren performed the first surgi- 
eal operation with ether. In 1847, he was chosen 
president of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, an office which he continues to fill with un- 
abated interest. In the same year, being then 
nearly seventy years old, he resigned the office 
of professor of anatomy and surgery, and soon 
after presented his Anatomical Museum (the ac- 
quisition of half a century, and supposed to be 
worth at least ten thousand dollars) to Harvard 
University, for the benefit of the Medical School, 
with the sum of five thousand dollars to keep it 
in order. 

“In January, 1853, he resigned the office of sur- 
geon to the Massachusetts General Hospital. He 
was president of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, which office he held at the time of his 
death. He has also given to the world many valu- 
able papers, pamphlets, and books, upon the vari- 
ous subjects which have occupied his enlarged 
mind for more than half a century. 

‘‘His death, which took place in Boston, May 
4th, produceda profound sensation in that city, 
and will be felt throughout the country.’’ 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Mr. Blanchard possesses all the constitutional 
elements of power and endurance. He has a large 
brain, which indicates a strong mental tempera- 
ment; at the same time the motive or muscular 
system is sufficiently well developed to sustain 
his large brain in intense and protracted mental 
efforts. Intensity of thought and feeling in con- 
junction with patience and endurance, are the two 
prominent qualities of his organization. Such a 
man can think and labor day after day, and half 


the night year after year, and still be fresh and 
vigorous, and live to a great age— provided, like 
him, he be regular in his habits. 

What strikes the observer most distinctly in 


this portrait is the very large development of 


the organ which gives perceptive intellect. Great 
length from the opening of the ear to the centre 
of the forehead indicates large intellectuality ; 
and few men in this respect are more conspicuous 
than he. He is by nature pre-eminently a man 
of science. He acquires facts readily, almost by 
intuition, and has excellent talent for combining 
them into practical forms of usefulness. Com- 
parison is very large, indicating unusual power 
of analysis and criticism. He has very large 
Locality, Form, Size and Weight ; organs highly 
essential to the engineer, inventor, and mechan- 
ist. Order and Calculation appear to be promi- 
nent. These serve to regulate and systematize, 
to demonstrate and employ the knowledge which 
the other faculties obtain, and help to induce 
general harmony of intellect and feeling. Con- 
structiveness is also large, hence he is able to 
build machinery for the realization of his invent- 
ive projects. The organs which suggested the 
great want in the mechanical world which his 
inventive talent has supplied ; namely, machin- 
ery for turning irregular forms, originated in 
those organs situated above and about the eyes, 
namely, Form, Size, Weight, and Locality. The 
head does not appear to be very broad, hence 
his selfish faculties and animal propensities are 
not prominent. 

He is a man of perseverance rather than of force; 
rarely shows anything like noise and bluster in 
his character ; is not haughty, proud, or super- 
cilious, but deferential to superiors, and modest 
in general demeanor. 

He has large moral organs; particularly Be- 
nevolence and Veneration. He hasrespect for 
things sacred, for venerable men, for such insti- 
tutions as are beneficent in their character ; more 
especially does he venerate men of ideas, and 
sciences of absolute truth. 

He has a full development of the social or- 
gans, which give friendship, domestic attach- 
ment, power to enjoy home,and to render himself 
friendly and affectionate to others. 

He is not a man of many words, but always 
speaks to the purpose, and is, consequently, very 
instructive and entertaining when conversing on 
subjects to which his mind has been long address- 
ed, and in which his feelings are interested. We 
rarely see as much engineering and mechanical 
talent, in combination with a temperament so ac- 
tive and yet so strong ; and we cannot better ex- 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BLANCHARD. 





press our opinion of the man and the value of 
his invention, than by repeating a remark we 
heard Daniel Webster make in the U. S. Court in 
Boston, while pleading a great patent case, and 
while the subject of our sketch was seated at his 
left hand, he having been summoned to the court 
to testify as an expert. 

Said Mr. Webster : ‘“ Mechanical inventors are 
our most useful men ; and could the people fully 
appreciate the debt of gratitude due to them, 
there would be none more honored than those 
who have, by their inventive talent, multiplied 
the comforts and elegancies of life, and aided in 
creating wealth and saving labor ; and among 
this band of worthies none is more conspicuous 
than Thomas Blanchard, who is now in Court.” 

The following excellent Biographical sketch, 
together with the likeness, we copy from Bal- 
low’s Pictorial. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THoMAs BLANCHARD, whose portrait accompa- 
nies this sketch,has achieved fame and fortune by 
a series of useful inventions which fairly entitle 
him to take rank among the benefactors of man- 
kind. Though Mr. Blanchard is a modest and 
retiring man, quite content to let his works speak 
for him, we have deemed it a duty, asit certainly 
isa pleasure, to present our readers with aslight 
sketcl’ of his career. Thomas Blanchard was 





bornin Sutton, Worcester County, Mass., June 24, 
1788. The origin of the family is French ; an 
ancestor of Mr.Blanchard, having left Normandy, 
removed to England, and thence to Massachu- 
setts,where he settled in Charlestown, in the year 
1639. The father of the subject of our sketch 
was a farmer, and the father of a large family. 
Atan early age,Thomas exhibited-a fondness for 
mechanical pursuits, and was noted among his 
companions for his ingenuity and dexterity in 
contriving mechanical toys, such as water-wheels, 
windmills, etc., with no other tools than a knife 
and gimlet. 
smith’s shop, fired him with the desire of con- 
structing a little establishment of his own, and 
with the kitchen bellows, an iron wedge for an 
anvil, and such other substitutes as his ingenuity 
suggested, he contrived a miniature forge, which 
actually performed his work respectably. His 
first practical invention was a machine for paring 
apples, which he contrived and put in operation 
when only thirteen years of age. By this ma- 
chine, stillin extensive use, he could accomplish 
more work than half a dozen girls by their un- 
aided labor. His next undertaking, commenced 
when he was eighteen, though the idea had occu- 
pied his mind long before that, was a machine for 
making tacks—the process then being performed 
by hand, and tedious, and not entirely satis- 
factory. He encountered various obstacles and 
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discouragements, the want of means being the 
most serious, but finally he triumphed. His 
success was so complete that he was able to 
manufacture five hundred tacks per minute, with 
more finished heads and points than manual labor 
had ever succeeded in making. He sold the 
patent for thisinvention to a company for five 
thousand dollars—a sum far below its value, but 
which enabled the inventor not only to relieve 
himself from all pecuniary embarrassments, but 
gave hima small capital which enabled him to 
study the science of mechanics more thoroughly 
and to devote himself to the development 
of hisinventive genius. His next great invention 
was a machine for turning musket barrels with 
an external finish. The lathe which he produced 
not only turned the cylindrical part of the barrel, 
but the flat and oval sides of the breech, by the 
combination of one single,  self-directing 
operation. He almost immediately secured 
a contract for erecting one of his machines at 
the Springfield Armory. ‘“ While the work- 
men,’’ says Mr. Howe, ‘“‘ were gathered around to 
witness its operation, an incident occurred which 
finally led to the truly wonderful invention for 
turning irregular forms. One of the men, 
ad dressing himself to a companion, says, ‘ Well, 
John, he has spoiled your job.’ ‘I care not for 
that,’ was the reply, ‘as long as I can get a bet- 
ter.’ One of the musket-stockers,with a confident 
shake of his head, then boastingly exclaimed, 
‘that he (Blanchard) could not spoil his, for he 
could not turn a gun-stock.’ This remark struck 
Blanchard very forcibly, and in answer he 
observed, ‘ lam not so sure of that, but will think 
of it awhile.’ ”’ The idea of turning by machinery 
such a long,irregular form as the stock of a 
musket seemed absurd, but he could not banish 
the subject from his mind. After remaining a 
few days longer at Springfield, he left for his 
residence in Millbury, Worcester County. While 
passing in a one-horse vehicle, ina state of deep 
meditation, through the old town of Brimfield, 
the whole principle of turning irregular forms 
from a pattern at once burst upon hismind. The 
idea was so pleasing and forcible that, like 
Archimedes of old, he exclaimed aloud, ‘ Ihave 
got it! I have got it!”? Two countrymen 
overhearing this, suddenly started up from the 
wayside with countenances expressive of wonder ; 
when one of them addressing his companion 
said, “ I guess that man’s crazy.’’ Ina short time 
Blanchard built a model of this machine, and so 
exact were its operations that it would perfectly 
turn a miniature stock. The date of this great 
invention is 1818. One of its most useful and 
universal applications is in the turning of boot 
and shoe lasts. The application of the principle 
to making copies of busts and statues and to 
cutting cameos was subsequently made by Mr. 
Blanchard,and it was these applications which ex- 
cited such admiration at the recent Paris Expo- 
sition, and obtained for the inventor a first class 
medal. It wouldbe impossible, without diagrams 
and drawings, to convey an intelligible idea of 
Mr. Blanchard’s machine for cutting busts of 
equal dimensions to the model, or on an enlarged 
or reduced scale. Suffice it to say that its 
operation is perfect, and that the copy, whether 
equal in size, reduced or enlarged, is mathemat- 


ically accurate, and requires for its finish only a 
little polishing of the surface. We have seen a 
reduced bust in marble of Napoleon III. and one 
of the Empress Eugenie, executed in Paris, in the 
presence of their majesties, most elaborately 
finished in the minutest and most delicate 
details. The importance of this application 
of Mr.Blanchard’s invention must be obvious to 
every amateur of the arts. “ By means of these 
admirable machines,” says M. Boquillon, “a 
reproduction may now have the value of an 
original. With them will disappear the mere 
approximations executed by doubtful artists, or 
those copies which true talent reluctantly 
undertakes, because, after all, it can only make 
a fatally inaccurate translation. They reconcile 
industry with art, which they place henceforth be- 
yond the reach of the attacks of the spirit of traf- 
fic, by giving to commerce its finest creation, 
by popularizing them, and placing within the 
reach of all those master-pieces which have 
hitherto been the possession of the smallest 
number. By these machines, the modern artist 
feels himself relieved of the irksome task of 
copying himself; under his hands, unfatigued by 
the labor of marble, stone, or steel, the clay 
will yield more readily and oftener. The distinc- 
tion between the bronzes of art and the bronzes of 
commerce will disappear, for one will be no 
dearer than the other. The masses will be 
brought back to the admiration of the beautiful 
and true, and the general taste will be puri- 
fied.” But we are anticipating somewhat. 

Mr. Blanchard’s turning machines were intro- 
duced into the national armories at Harper’s Fer- 
ry and at Springfield, and in 1833 his patent, hay- 
ing expired, was renewed by Congress, on the 
ground that it was “an original machine, 
standing among the first American inventions, 
for which the inventor had not been compensated 
according to its utility.””? In 1825, when public 
attention was engaged on the subject of railroads 
and locomotive power, Mr. Blanchard built a 
steam-carriage for travelling on common roads, 
which is believed to have been the first loco- 
motive ever put in operation in this country. It 
performed to the satisfaction of the inventor, 
turned corners, went backward and forward, and 
ascended grades. He also built models of 
railroad turnouts, and other improvements, now 
in general use. He submitted to Gov. Clinton 
of New York a plan for building a railroad from 
Albany to Schenectady, which had received the 
approval of heavy capitalists, but yielding to the 
opinion that the time had not arrived for their 
adoption, abandoned his project. In 1826, he 
built a light draft steamer, with the wheel 
astern, which ascended the falls between Hart- 
ford and Springfield with perfect ease, thus com- 
mencing a new era in the history of Springfield, 
steam navigation having previously ended at 
Hartford. In 1828, the inventor, with a party of 
friends, made an excursion up the river to a 
distance of 150 miles. He was everywhere 
received by the inhabitants with enthusiasm. 
His boat, the “ Vermont,’’ was succeeded by 
another, the “ Massachusetts,” of larger tonnage, 
but drawing only eighteen inches of water. In 
1830, he was employed to build a boat to ply 
between Pittsburg and Olean Point, on the 
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Alleghany, a distance 300 miles, the fall 
amounting in the whole to 600 feet, and the river 
in many places having a very rapid current. 
The boat was named the “ Alleghany,” and 
made her trip with 30 passengers and 25 tons 
of {freight on board, penetrating solitudes in 
which the smoke of a steamer had never before 
been seen. Mr. Blanchard was on board, and by 
his invitation the celebrated Indian chief, 
Cornplanter, came on board, when the boat 
reached his village, with his whole family, and 
made an excursion up the river to his infinite 
delight, exclaiming,‘‘ Great! great! great! great 
power!”? The success of the “ Alleghany” de- 
monstrated the practicability of navigating small 
and rapid rivers by steam, and this kind of boat 
is now in general use. But the most important 
of Mr. Blanchard’s inventions is now to be 
noticed, viz., his machine for bending wood. 

By the operation of this machine, ship timber 
of the largest size can be bent into any desired 
curve, without breaking its longitudinal fibres, 
while the pressure to which it is subjected in- 
creases its solidity. The timber is first steamed 
or softened in a chemical bath. It was this ma- 
chine which had received the unqualified 
approbation of the United States government 
inspectors, which created an unparalleled 
sensation at Paris, obtained the unanimous 
approval of the jury, the first-class silver medal 
and the sale of the patent right for France for 
a very large sum. It was particularly appre- 
ciated in France, because there the natural ship- 
knees furnished by the forest had become 
entirely exhausted. The machine also has its im- 
portant uses in manufacturing felloes of wheels, 
plough handles, picture frames, curved furniture, 
etc. It has been truly said that the advantages 
of this invention are beyond the powers of con- 
ception, and that it inaugurates a new era in 
shipbuilding. We have thus rapidly passed in 
review Mr. Blanchard’s principal claims tohonor 
and emolument, reserving no room for noting 
the various honorable testimonials he has re- 
ceived, or the various trials in the way of vio- 
lation of his patents and plagiarisms from his 
inventions to which, in common with all dis- 
tinguished inventors, he has been subjected. 
He is now in the enjoyment of an ample fortune, 
secured by his own genius. 





MEN ARE WORTH SAVING. 


‘¢ Wuo will show us any good?” is a question 
as old as human want, and there are few persons 
so lost to their own interest as not to desire good, 
if they can obtain it without too much sacrifice of 
ease, or too much self-denial. Prejudice and big- 
otry are so strong in some persons, that they 
would rather suffer severely than to be benefited 
by some system of treatment which they have not 
been taught to respect. 

Men blunder, sometimes fatally, in the selec- 
tion of pursuits for themselves or their sons ; 
some are too proud to adopt such as are not par- 
ticularly genteel ; others would be glad to adopt 
just the right one, whatever sacrifice of pride or 
false ambition may be required. 

Persons unite in marriage who are not con- 
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genial, and whose very mental natures make 
it impossible for them to agree. Many grope 
their way in darkness and error, slaves to habits 
which are sapping their very life, yet they 
do not know the cause of the decay which they 
are aware is going on within them. All these 
persons would be glad to amend, or be guided to 
the true way, if they knew “who would show 
them any good.” ; 


A fact will illustrate the subject : 

In 1851, a gentleman from Baltimore called at 
our office for an examination, and took a full 
written description of character. We found him 
remarkable for nervous excitability, enthusiasm, 
intellectual activity, and a strong disposition to 
overwork the brain. 


As a part of our physiological advice we told 
him he must hold up in his extraordinary mental 
labor, and above all quit the use of tobacco, 
which he indulged in an excessive degree, and to 
which he was slavishly addicted. He said his 
tobacco and coffee were his life, and that he could 
not think nor work without them. We assured 
him that he was deceived, and that like the cups 
of the drunkard, the very thing which he re- 
garded as his antidote, was really his bane—that 
his nervous excitability was mainly caused by 
the tobacco; and that, although to abandon 
tobacco might cause him a very severe struggle 
for a week or two, yet, if he wished to live five 
years, and be good for anything, he must make 
the effort to throw off his vassalage to the 
habit. He left us, as many a hundred other men 
have done, with a full determination to put in 
practice the advice given. 


We neither heard from nor saw the gentleman 
until April 21st, 1856, when he called at our of- 
fice, as he said, to report to us his conversion 
from the habit of using tobacco, and his com- 
plete restoration to health. 


He remarked, ‘“‘ I deem it due to you and your 
science to say that you found me at death’s door, 
and by your earnest advice saved me from an 
untimely grave. I am now rugged, strong and 
happy, and was never more able to prosecute my 
business. My friends are really amazed at my 
improved health and appearance, yet they are 
hardly willing to concede such almost miracu- 
lous results to the mere refraining from the use 
of tobacco, and reforming in respect to excessive 
mental labor.’ 


This gentleman occupies a very influential 
position in society, and also as a man of science. 
Asan inventor, moreover, he is widely known. 
Feeling rejoiced at his own salvation, and anxious 
for the redemption of others from the thraldom 
of evil habit, he proclaims to all his friends the 
incalculable value of our Nathan-like preaching 
to him in our examination and description of 
character. 


It is not every man who puts in practice the 
counsel he hears from the pulpit, or from a good 
mother’s lips—nor do all who apply to us for ex- 
amination, become reclaimed from their errors 
by means of our advice ; yet the many hundreds 
that do reform are an encouragement to us to 
toil on for the human race, bearing with patience 
the sneers and reproaches of bigots and anti- 
quated conservatives, who gravely affect to doubt 


the utility of Phrenology, even though it be 
proved true as a science. 

Many come to us “ out of mere curiosity,” to 
hear what we will say of them, who become con- 
verted to the truth of Phrenology and reformed 
by it, and ever after are its ardent advocates and 
firm supporters. 

Phrenology is neither dead nor drooping, but 
is quietly, but surely, finding its way into pul- 
pits, school-rooms and nurseries; not only in the 
palaces of learning, wealth and fashion, but in 
the log cabin of the hardy pioneer, towards the 
setting sun. 

Thousands of facts relative to the value of 
Phrenological examinations, exist all over the 
country, which would be of great interest to our 
readers, and serve the cause of truth if we could 
gather them up. Will not our friends write out 
their experiences, and give us a brief history of 
the advantages which they have derived from 
these professional examinations and advice. 
Please send us the facts ina condensed form, and 
we will give them to our readers. The name 
and residence of contributors we wish to obtain, 
but thesewill not be published without the special 
consent of the writer. Nothing now is more 
wanted than fucts, and we hope to receive 
thousands of communications with which to en- 
rich the Journal. It is not opinions, but Facts 
which we want. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF 
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MarnriaGe is an institution which, more than 
all others, constitutes the foundation of society 
and of the church. It creates the true home, and 
sanctifies parentage. It exalts love from a mere 
animal impulse to connubial felicity—it is, in 
short, in the system of the affections what the sunis 
in the solar, the attracting power as well as the 
source of geniality and illumination. We may 
celebrate the anniversary of battles, of the eva- 
cuation by the enemy of conquered cities, yet 
with more than equal propriety and pleasure, may 
celebrate that more important epoch of life the 
marriage day. If this anniversary of marriage 
were remembered and celebrated by numbering 
the joys and trials of the past, and by renewed 
determinations to fulfil with new integrity the 
mutual duties arising from it, would not the sum 
of domestic joy be increased, by making us more 


- appreciative of its blessings, and more aspiring 


for higher attainments for the future? We copy 
the following account of the anniversary of the 
wedding of the Rev. Dr. Cooley, from the West- 
field News Letter ; and we do it with the greater 
pleasure, because we have been favored with the 
Doctor’s acquaintance ; have often listened to 
his preaching ; have lectured in his parish, and 
feel acquainted with many of his parishioners, 
who have enjoyed his ministry for forty, fifty, 
and even sixty years. He was born and settled 
in the ministry where he now preaches, and the 
relation has existed without interruption or dis- 
satisfaction, sixty-one years. He has buried 
nearly every man of his own generation, has 
welcomed at the baptismal font, to the school, 
and the church, an entirely new one ; and he, and 











his venerable companion, now stand alone as 
monuments of the past, ripe in good deeds, and 
rich in the love and reverence of all who know 
them. 

Possessed of the most gentle disposition, Dr. 
Cooley has been for more than half a century the 
peace-maker of his parish. With none of the 
impulsiveness of Peter, which led him to su- 
persede his duty, or run too fast, or too pre- 
sumptuously, he has patiently obeyed the most 
endearing injunction ever given to that apostle, 
viz., ‘Feed my lambs.’’ 

When his calm and benevolent features shall 
be composed for his final resting place, and 
no longer beam with cordial encouragement 
for the poor and the doubting ; when that fa- 
therly voice has uttered its last kindly ad- 
monition, thousands who are unused to weep, will 
mingle their tears with those of the poor and the 
fatherless, whose best friend will have been. gar- 
nered with the good. His proper epitaph would 


be, 
“The good Minister of Jesus Christ.” 


“On Wednesday the 14th of May, the friends of 
Rey. T. M.Cooley, D.D., of East Granville, Mass., 
visited him at his own house, to congratulate 
him and his companion on being spared to each 
other for threescore years. It was remarked by 
a neighboring pastor, who briefly addressed the 
aged pair, and their children and children’s chil- 
dren, that it was neither a wedding nor a funeral 5 
that while in form and appearance it bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to the former, it was admoni- 
tory of the latter. To have lived sixty years in 
one’s native place, with the same wife, the pas- 
tor of the same church, gives us new ideas of 
permanent ministry. 

“In reply, the Dr. remarked that though he 
and his wife were both born and brought up in 
the same town, it so happened they saw each 
other for the first time only a year anda half 
previous to their marriage. He had labored hard 
sixty years, and had accumulated sixty cents, 
though he had preserved the patrimony which 
they received from their parents. They have 
had ten children, five of whom are living. 

“The following hymn, written by Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, was sung on the occasion : 


‘Three times twenty! Three times twenty! 
How the years have passed away, 

Since the wreath of young affection 
Brighten’d on our bridal-day ; 

Like a shadow o’er the mountain, 
Like a billow of the main ; 

Like a dream when one awaketh, 
Tinted both with joy and pain. 


Three times twenty! Three times twenty! 
While the months their circle wave, 
Smiling infants sprang around us, 
Scions from our Tree of Love; 
And with patriarchal pleasure 
Still another race we view, 
And in their unfo ding promise 
Seem to live and lives anew. 


Three times twenty! Three times twenty ! 
Many a friend of earlier days, 
To a higher sphere translated, 
Swells the angel song of praise ; 
And the glorious hope we treasure, 
Side by side with them to stand, 
Whenso’er our Father's wisdom 
Calls us to that Happy Land.’,” 
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THE ART OF RISING IN LIFE. 


BY AMOS DEAN, ESQ. 


NUMBER I. 


Tue art ofrising in life; what are we to under- 
It is the wise and judicious employ- 


ticular profession, department or pursuit, 
subject to the performance of duties, and the 
occasional prosecution of other and higher aims. 

The first great point which I wish to present 
for consideration is the choice of that profession, 
business, trade or calling, to the prosecution of 
which the principal energies of life are to be de- 
voted, 

This, it will readily be perceived, is a matter of 
no little consequence. On its proper selection 
depends much of the weal or woe of the individ- 
ual through life. 

Most young men in thiscountry are compelled 
by tbe mandate of stern necessity to resort to 
some branch of industry to procure the means of 
subsistence. But, aside from that necessity, 
there are few inducements for remaining drones 
in the national hive, when everything around 
bears the impress of active and untiring move- 
ment. There is nothing pleasant in remaining 
idle amid the haunts of industry. 

In this age and country everything is achieved 
by individualactivity. No legal restraints fetter 
the transfers of property; and liberty of speaking, 
writing, and acting, is pushed to such extent as 
almost to degenerate into unbridled license. It 
requires but a single additional step to render the 
American citizen independent even of law. 

This country differs from mort others in three 
remarkable particulars : These are, 1. The remoy- 
al of all restraints from the alienation of proper. 
ty ; 2. The extension universally of the means 
and facilities for rising in life; and 3. The equal 
diffusion of knowledge in reference to the wise 
and judicious employment of such means 
and facilities. There is here at the commence- 
ment a perfect equality. The fact of birth 
confers no special privileges. No titles, honors, 
distinctions, cluster around the infant to erect 
between it and the race to which it belongs 
utterly impassable barriers. But although equal- 
ity exists at birth, yet it does not long continue. 
Death finds the conditions of men extremely un- 
equal. Itis rather a misfortune than a privilege 
to have wealthy or illustrious parents. 
The parent in such cases is usually too much 
engrossed with business or a multiplicity of 
pursuits to admit of his superintending the edu- 
cation of his children, or the instilling into 
their young minds correct notions of things. 
Hence they are suffered to come up with what- 
ever impressions or ideas they may chance to ac- 
quire, and these are often derived through such 
imperfect or false media, and are based upon such 
erroneous views of life and of things, as to render 
them of little value, in fact frequently worse than 
useless. The consequence is that they are but 
little prepared to act upon the stern realities 
that may present themselves at every step in 
life. They are generally objects of envy to 
those who have been born under less prosper- 

















ous circumstances ; although in truth and in 
fact there is little in their condition to envy. 


From the fact that they are never thrown 
upon their own resources, they have little oppor- 
tunity of learning the necessity of directing 
their powers and energies into any department 
of effort; and are often but ill acquainted with 
the powers and energies actually possessed by 
them. 


The condition annexed even to the knowledge 
of the functions of our corporeal powers is 
that we should use them. We must open the 
eye before we can know that we possess the 
sense of seeing, expand the nostril before we 
attain a like knowledge of that of smelling, 
and move the muscle before we are aware that 
we are in possession of the powers necessary to 
stir it from a state of repose. The same con- 
dition attaches to the knowledge of our mental 
powers and energies, and without actually using 
them we run the hazard of dying in ignorance 
of their possession. 


There are also dangers attending the grati- 
fication of desires arising early in life. Where 
the object of every wish is supplied, and every 
want satisfied, the individual comes at last to 
regard as his inherent right what circumstances 
purely accidental had placed within his power. 
Hence he demands concessions which others are 
unwilling to make, and requires that to be per- 
formed upon principles of duty and right, which 
if conceded at all is claimed by others to be 
placed upon the ground of favor. He is thus 
preparing himself for collision with his fellow 
men, at every important step which he takes in 
life. 


Habits of idleness which such are too apt to 
contract are never without their dangers. ‘The 
internal promptings to some species of effort 
can never be suppressed by destroying all the 
motives that conduce to laudable exertion. 
The place of amusement will then become a sub- 
stitute for the place of business, and the intoxi- 
cating cup for that mild and constant excitement 
which grows out of variety of pursuit and riv- 
alries of life. Idleness in youth is laying almost 
a certain foundation for a dissipated manhood, 
a dishonored old age, an unregretted death, and 
a memory to which the highest privilege we 
can accord is the mercy of forgetfulness. Do the 
lessons of experience verify in this particular the 
deductions of reason? 


With what kind of stuff was that vessel freight- 
ed that first neared the shores of New England? 
It was with a little band of Puritans who, from 
suffering all the hardships and persecutions of 
the Old World, were prepared to subdue the 
New. The sound of whose axe first disturbed 
the hitherto unbroken silence of the western wil- 
derness, and whose ploughshare first upturned 
the deep soil of the far-distant prairie? Who 
have seen the earliest pioneers in the paths of 
improvement? Who have originated the new 
discovery, struck out the new invention, first 
carried life, activity and enterprise into every 
department of industry ? Who carry with them 
a determination that difficulties cannot daunt, a 
resolution that dangers cannot lessen, an inflexi- 
bility of purpose that reverses cannot shake? 
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Whose voice is head in the pulpit, at the bar, in 
the halls of legislation? The counting-houses 
and work-shops, and labor fields of the Bay State, 
and of the land of steady habits, and of the gran- 
ite hills of New Hampshire, and of the green 
mountains of Vermont, must claim to be large 
stockholders in that raw material out of which 
man is made. 


The success of the poverty-stricken, the har- 
dy, and the persevering, should never furnish 
matter of surprise. It is in strict subjection 
to that same empire of cause and effect that em- 
braces as well the phenomena of the intellectual 
and moral, as the physical world. It is those 
whose young spirits have grappled with adversity 
in its various forms ; whose first efforts have been 
summoned forth at the call of want ; with whom 
the plough, the spade, the hoe, the scythe, the 
implements of mechanic art, haye been early 
familiars; whose frames have been knit together 
by the effect of labor ; who have come up alone; 
whose habit has been to eat because they were 
hungry and to drink because they were thirsty ; 
who have never stimulated their palled appetite 
by delicacies, or sought in the drunken revel the 
excitement craved by a morbid feeling, or the ref- 
uge from themselves which some are so desirous 
of finding; it is these who are and ever will con- 
tinue to be, destined to become the master spirits 
of this world of ours. Andit is right they should 
become so. The supremacy of that law which 
assigns to labor its unfailing reward is thus pow- 
erfully vindicated. Those fearful adversities 
that call forth all the energies of the youth to 
surmount them, become the mere sport of his 
manhood. And they prepare that manhood for 
great exploits. Had not Juno dispatched her 
serpents to destroy the infant Hercules in his 
cradle, we never should have seen the muscle of 
his manhood dealing the blow to the Nemean. 
Lion. 


One inference, I regret to perceive, from all 
this, too powerfully forces itself upon us. Itis 
that one great difference between the sons of the 
poor and those of the rich and illustrious is, that 
the first learn and practice the art of rising, the 
last that of sinking, in life. This, however, is not 
a matter of necessity. The sons of the rich enjoy 
superior advantages if they would but profit by 
them. Occasionally instances are found of their 
doing-so, and then they are very likely to become 
distinguished. They, therefore, as well as the 
poor, are interested in the inquiry as to the choice 
of a business, profession or calling to be followed 
through life, for they ought by no means to at- 
tempt living without one. 


The laws and customs of civilized nations have 
always favored the early designation by individ- 
uals of particular pursuits, and the persevering 
adherence to them through life. The Athenians 
had a law that excused the son from the obliga- 
tion of maintaining his parents in their old age, if 
they had neglected to have him brought up to an 
apprenticeship in some useful trade or occupa- 
tion. In making choice of the profession or kind 


_ of business to be pursued through life, reference 


should be had to the qualities or powers, mental 
or corporeal, which that pursuit requires, and 
also to those possessed by the individual. 
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DUMB BELLS: 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THEIR USE. 


te 


In our May number we gave an article en- 
titled ““ A word to Clerks and Merchants,’’ in 
which we suggested the use of dumb bells as a 
means of exercise and development. We have 
obtained outline engravings of four sizes which 
we have on hand to supply to those who may 
wish, as follows : 





No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

It isa lamentable fact that thousands of stu- 
dents, artists, and clerks and tens of thousands 
of our women and girls, and nearly all the boys 
in cities, except rowdies, are dwarfed in size, and 
are becoming a prey to dyspepsia and nervous 
diseases, in consequence of a want of energetic, 
healthful exercise. 

An erroneous public sentiment exists that 
work is disreputable; hence boys select light 
trades, clerkships, or one of the learned profes- 
sions, which will enable them to avoid work with 
the muscles, and give them brain labor instead. 





No. 1. 


*Women, influenced by the same spirit, incline 
to seek sedentary employments if they must do 
anything as a means of support; but the 
wealthy and fashionable classes, and those who 
wish to be so regarded, feel that all labor that 

requires strength is ungenteel, and of course 
they hire others to do the very things that would 
give them health to enjoy the luxuries which 
their wealth enables them to command. Besides, 
not a few think that stoutness, color in the face, 
and healthiness of appearance, indicate a lack of 
refinement as well asplebeian origin and habits, 
so they seek to be thin, pale, delicate and 
slender. 

The result of all this is a diminution of vital- 
ity, and an almost universal prostration of physi- 
cal health and vigor. To obviate consequences 
so destructive of health and life, it is of the first 
importance that something be done to arrest this 
alarming and increasing evil. 

The vigorous use of dumb bells will be of vast 
service to those who have no other method of 
exercise. 


No. 1, is the smallest pair in-use, and is de- 
signed especially for children generally, and 
slender girls from.twelve to fifteen years old. 


No. 2, can be used by boys.from twelve to fif- 
teen ; by robust girls of similar age ; and by full- 
grown girls and women, who are not paticularly 
strong. 


No. 3, should be used by women who have in 
turn used the lighter ones, and become strong 
and muscular. They are, however, especially 
designed for young men from sixteen to twenty- 
five, or those whose weight is from one hundred 














and ten to one hundred and forty pounds, and 
who are not very strong. 

No. 4. This size is designed for robust men, 
from twenty years of age and upwards, and for 
those who, by using the lighter ones, have ob- 
tained hardness of muscle and power to endure a 
vigorous and laborious effort. 

As our object is to furnish a cheap and health- 
ful means of exercise to those who have narrow 
chests, feeble muscles, dyspeptic habits and gen- 
eral weakness, and who are dying by thousands 
every year for want of such exercise, we give 
our special attention to the lighter kinds of 
dumb bells, such as children, youth, women and 
men of slender organization and sedentary 
habits can use with profit. 

Hitherto, dumb bells have been used mainly by 
the athletic, as a means of giving Herculean 
strength to already strong constitutions, and also 
as atest of strength among the strong; hence 
they have been made to weigh from twenty-five 
to fifty pounds to the pair. Some light, delicate, 
yet ambitious young men, feeling their own want 
of development, and seeing how strong and braw- 
ny some of their friends are, who use the very 
large dumb bells, have procured a heavy pair for 
themselves, and by using them energetically 
have overstrained and injured themselves, and 
finally quit using them in disgust. 

Most persons think they must use heavy ones 
because strong men do ; but in our view, compara- 
tively light ones are decidedly the best. Then 
the motion can ke free, rapid and spirited, and 
the mind can the more readily become interested 
and sympathize with the body in its exercise. 
A sprightly horse, if used in a light vehicle, at a 
high rate of speed, seems to 


‘Share with his lord the pleasure and the pride ;” 


but if the same horse were attached toa loaded 
dray and worked for a few weeks, he would look 
jaded and become heavy and spiritless in his 
motions and disposition: Let light and slender 
people use small dumb bells that they can wield 
with ease and rapidity, and then the exercise 
will not exhaust ; but, while it furnishes an agree- 
able stimulus to the mind, will invite to healthy 
activity all the vital and muscular forces of the 
body. 

No. 1,we sell at our offices for 50 cts. per pair ; 
No. 2, at 62 cts. per pair, No. 3, at 75 cts.; 
and No. 4, at one dollar; and they can be sent by 
express to any part of the country. Persons 
ordering dumb bells will please specify the 
kind they. wish by the numbers attached to the 
engravings. 

In another article we intend to give some il- 
lustrations, showing different modes of using 
dumb bells, together with facts relating to the 
advantages derived from it. 





MECHANICAL.—We have several subjects of a me- 
chanical character on hand, some of which, with 
the illustrative engravings to accompany them, 
will, we think, command very general attention. 
Mechanism has come to be the great industrial in- 
terest of the world. We were hardly aware of 
its extent until we opened our Patent Agency, 
which has become a point of great attraction to 
inventors, and, we trust, a source of good to all. 
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GRAVEL, GROUT, OR CON: 

CRETE BUILDINGS. 
| [THe Wisconsin Farmer for May, published at 
Madison in that State, gives an interesting article 
on house building which we transfer to our col- 
umns. Anything which will aid, in any locality, 
the procuring of good and cheap homes should 
be hailed with pleasure by every lover of human- 
ity.] 

In relation to the above-mentioned kind of 
building, we would say that we have had con" 
siderable experience in it ourselves—having put 
up some half a dozen such buildings, of different 
dimensions, first and last, among which was a 
barn—34 by 40, and 18 feet high above the floor 
——built late last season. 


We dug our sand and gravel out of the cellar, 
in abundance, notwithstanding we did not strike 
gravel until we had dug four feet deep—and the 
cellar was only a little wider than the barn floor. 
Tt took about 150 bushels of lime for the gravel 
portion of the wall; which, by the way, we set 
on a good stone foundation, sunk below the frost 
and laid up in lime mortar. We used the floor 
plank for curbing, and found them very stiff and 
good. We also made it a point to work our gray- 
el mortar pretty thin, and in putting it in the 
moulds, spread it in layers of about three inches 
deep, into which we bedded thin quarry stones, as 
close and snug together as possible, making it 
thereby an almost entire solid stone wall. We 
were careful to have the mortar cover the stone, 
on the outsides so as to leave a smooth, even sur- 
face to the wall. To tie it lengthwise, and at 
the corners, we put in an occasional small fence 
rail ; these we locked, or nailed together at the 
corners. That prevented cracks, which are a lit- 
tle apt to open over the windows and doors, or at 
the corners, if there is the least give to the foun- 
dation. It is an indispensable safeguard, as ex- 
perience has fully taught us. Good bridge tim- 
bers must be put over all the windows and doors, 
as much as in brick or stone building; as the 
least give in any such place will make a crack. 
It is also important in making the mortar, to 
strain the lime through a box as carefully as in 
making plaster mortar; as any lumps that go 
into the wall will slake and crumble out a piece, 
if near the outside. 

It is also a nice, particular job to place the 
curbing or moulds, and make them fast, so that 
they will not move when the mortar and stone 
are packed in. We have done it, and have seen 
it done in different ways ; but, on the whole, pre- 
fer toset up temporary standards, outside and 
in, using the rafter or scantling timber for the 
purpose. These standards can be stay-lathed to 
their proper places, and strips nailed across occa- 
sionally, to stiffen them. Inside of these the 
plank can be slipped up and down at pleasure, 
and all the time kept in their proper places. It 
is well to put bits of shingle between the planks 
and the standards, which can be taken out and 
leave the planks loose, when necessary to raise 
them up. 

We have said thus much in the way of items 
of our own experience and observations, in 
gravel or concrete building. They may appear 
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trifling to the new beginner, and hardly worth 
notice ; but their value will be better appreciated 
before one gets a great way in a job of the kind. 
We will conclude by adding further, that our 
own experience has taught us to think well of 
this kind of building, when materials are conve- 
nient. We consider the great objection that has 
been raised against it in many quarters, has 
almost wholly arisen from the promulgation of 
the common error—that it was a kind of building 
that any common farmer could carry on and 
manage as well as a mason or an experienced 
builder. Now, this isa great mistake, and any 
body of common sense can see it. To build even 
a log house fit to be occupied, requires consider- 
able practical skill and experience. How cana 
common farmer square the foundation of a build- 
ing, or level it ?—how can he carry up a corner 
true and plumb, without first learning how, and 
having tools to do it with? No more than an un- 
practiced hand can make a good boot or bureau, 
the first time. We repeat emphatically, that 
what is wanting in this kind of building, is a 
good skilful foreman. Common laborers can do 
all the work of compounding and putting up 
the wall, when shown how and constantly watch- 
ed over, but not otherwise. 


The fact that inexperienced, ignorant men 
have often been induced by the advice of mere 
theorists, or their own over-confidence, to under- 
take this kind of building, resulting, as might 
naturally be expected, in ungainly, crooked, 
whopper-jawed, and cracked walls, is no evi- 
dence whatever against the system, but only an 
evidence of the folly of men, in undertaking 
what they don’t understand. We do not hesitate 
to say, and we believe we understand the subject 
pretty well, that under ordinary circumstances, 
and at the present prices of lumber, we can con- 
struct the walls of a building in this way, for 
about one-half the cost of common brick or stone 
work, and about two-thirds the cost of wooden 
walls. 


The barn of which we speak has proved very 
warm and good during the past cold winter—the 
cellar not having frozen at all, whilst almost 
every house cellar in the State has frozen more 
or less. It will be equally cool and pleasant in 
the summer. Thus far there is not a crack in it, 
rather to our surprise, as some of it was put up 
so late in the fall as to have frozen before it was 
half dry. It is important to put up such walls 
early in the season, that they may get as dry 
and solid as possible before frost. 


Our barn wall, above the foundation, of the 
size before stated, cost us from $200 to $250, in- 
cluding lime. To all appearance it isa great 
deal better than wood—needing no painting. 
We doubt not that it will grow harder and better 
from year to year, and long outlast its builder. 
It is a little rough in spots, owing to want of ex- 
perience in the man who attended to a part of 
the work ; but on the whole it is a creditable 
enough job, and a good standing argument 
in favor of gravel building. Anybody curious 
to inspect it, can do so by calling at our farm, 
four miles north-east of Madison, on the Portage 
and Columbus road, at the well-known and time- 
honored sign of 776. 


or 














Any one wishing to make further inquiries 
on the subject, is at liberty to do so, and we 
will answer in the next number of the FarMER. 








IMPURITY OF SOCIETY. 


THE REV. MR. MILBURN. 


Our Reporter has furnished an extract from 
his phonographic notes of a discourse delivered 
by this popular speaker, a week ago, in the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church of this city. His subject 
was— Purity.’ It was not what would be 
termed an “ evangelical methodistic sermon,” but 
a unique ‘“talk,’’? one, we opine, which will not 
soon be forgotten ; for the principal topic of his 
discourse was one which is seldom, if ever, dis- 
cussed from the sacred desk, owing,ina great 
degree, we think, to squeamish fastidiousness on 
the part of our clerical brethren, which is not a 
characteristic of a pure mind. It is well known 
that Mr. Milburn is more distinguished for intel- 
lectual and moral power, than for ranting enthu- 
siasm or animality. He talks to his hearers as if 
they were Men, not eondemned criminals—recog- 
nizing the Divinity of manhood, and the latent 
power of virtuous principles, he appeals to the 
judgment and conscience of his hearers, rather 
than to the animal and baser elements. His suc- 
cess and popularity is the result of appealing to 
MIND in its higher development, rather than to 
perverted and diseased physical organisms. 

Mr. Milburn’s style is peculiarly his own. En- 
dowed by nature with boldness and originality of 
thought, and owing to the calamity which befel 
him in early youth, necessarily compelled to 
commune with the inner world, he strangely 
blends the metaphysical with the practical,—the 
experiences and privations of wilderness life 
with the cultivation and discipline which an inti- 
mate acquaintance with literature and civilized 
society has afforded. 

But weare digressing. The gentleman, in his 
remarks, deprecated the spread of obscene books, 
and the sickly condition of society. Speaking of 
gossip, and the morbid anxiety of our female 
friends to peruse reports of divorce suits, etcetera, 


——members of churches included— he said : ‘‘ Sup- 


pose every man and woman before me, to consent 
verbally, and after a formal fashion, accepts the 
dicta, that Christianity does require holiness of 
heart and life, yet it is a dicta which we seem 
hardly to believe, if we take our life and conver- 
sation as the test and standard of our *belief. I 
find upon every hand the presence of corruption, 
contamination, and pollution. I find it not only 
in the ‘world,’ as it is called ; among the fash- 
ionable and unfashionable ; among the high and 
low; among the illiterate and obscure ; but among 
the illustrious and renowned. I find it entering 
the church, and characterizing the membership of 
Christian churches, and also the sanctity and priva- 
cy of domestic life. Take as an illustration in the 
matter of words, and words may be taken asa test 
of the character of the heart. Selden has said; 
‘that the libels and pasquinades which are flout- 
ing in all seasons of tumult and commotion, are 
as straws which indicate the direction in which 
the wind sets.’ And so is it with our light and 
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trifling words—they indicate the currents of the 
atmosphere in which the heart is moving. Dou- 
ble entendre is considered a brilliant specimen of 
wit in good society. It is tolerable by the usages 
of conventionalism for a woman to say a vulgar 
and indecent thing by implication; to give the 
hint, excite the thought, awaken the imagination, 
and kindle the fancy with this sort of taint, with 
this kind of marsh fire. In the midst of the dark- 
ness of conventional society to kindle the bril- 
liancy of these fire-flies, is accepted as a token of 
brilliancy of wit, and the woman and her words 
are laughed at, and she is admired as a brilliant 
ornament of society. Is my charge true that im- 
purity is accepted and fraternized with in what is 
called the best circles of society? But I made a 
stronger charge than this, namely, that you find 
this to be the case not only in what is called 
‘good worldly society,’ but in the circles of 
church membership, and in the membership not of 
any one church, but in ai of the churches, wheth- 
er its creed be denounced as latitudinarianism, or 
whether it be at the utmost bounds of orthodoxy. 

When I think of the amount of gossip and of 
scandal, the retail business which is transacted 
in personal and domestic news, in nominal and 
really religious society, I shudder and quake 
with exceeding fear! What is for the most part 
the staple of this gossip? what is the chief mate- 
rial of this scandal? what is the carrion which 
collects these vultures of evil in crowds and fac- 
tions, and whereupon they feast as upon richest 
dainties? If there be anything ugly, dirty, or 
filthy in the neighborhood, how is it brooded, 
whispered, and tattled by mothers of children, 
wives of husbands, and the sisters of men. You 
call this purity! Is this chastity of thought? 
Is this virginity of imagination? Is this delicacy 
of taste? Is this the hallowed employment of the 
tongue? Does this indicate a clean and single 
eye, a holy and devoted heart? No, no; but 
the clearest exhibition of the pruriency of the 
curiosity of community, the fearful aggravated 
itch, (almost taint it might be called without 
vulgarism,) the terrible desire to get at all sorts 
of personal and family details, and all matters of 
misunderstanding, dislocations, separations, and 
divorce trials. See in the newspapers which 
come into our families, and which lie upon the 
breakfast tables around which your wife and 
daughters assemble ; see in the prints which are 
called respectable in this city, and that have the 
largest family circulation, (I believe there area 
few honorable exceptions, but they are the ex- 
ceptions and not the rule); see if there be a 
foul and unholy case in one of our judicial tribu- 
nals; see how the reporters are there early and 
late, and word for word of the disgusting dis- 
closure is put down. This is the table meat upon 
which your families are to grow. Isit because the 
editors and reporters would voluntarily, and of 
their own free will, pander to these depraved 
appetites and desires? If there were no demand 
there would be no supply. If our heads of fa- 
milies protested, a stop would be put to the 
thing ; if men and women came out and uttered 
a protest firmly, vehemently, and uncompromis- 
ingly, against each publication of such miserably 
worse than trash, I fancy there would be a rey- 
olution in that matter of reporting before long. ’ 
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PHRENOLOGY FOR THE MILLION. 
: No. II. 





ANoTHeER leading doctrine of Phrenology is, that the size of the brain 
in general, as well as that of each of the organs, is the measure of mental 
strength. Of course other conditions must be equal, such as age, state 
of health, quality of organization or temperament, exercise and education. 

This law holds in respect to all things in the material universe. We 
always measure the'strength of iron, wood, rope, or other material, by its 
size. It would not do, however, to compare hickory with chestnut wood, 
nor wood with iron, nor a silk thread with one made-of wool. If we were 
to make a cart-wheel, and put in alternate pieces of oak and chestnut 
timber of equal size, we know that every piece made of chestnut timber 
would break down the very first time it was heavily loaded. 

This principle applies with equal force in respect to muscle. - Horses 
of similar breed we match according to size, and men are estimated as to 
their strength by the same rule. If we select, indiscriminately, fifty men 
of large size, and fifty who are of medium size, the large men will possess 
the greater amount of physical power. Size of brain, as a measure of 
sirength, is no exception to this rule. Ifthe health be good, the quality 
of the organization fine, the body large enough to supply all needed vital 
support, and the brain large, we look for strength, clearness, and force of 
mind. This being true of the whole brain, is true also of each of the 
organs : hence, when we find one organ large and another small, we infer 
their relative strength by the size of the organs respectively. 

A large and healthy body is very important to the support of the brain ; 
nor can we expect as much from a large brain connected with a small and 
slender body, as from a head of medium size, when well sustained and sup- 
plied with nourishment by a large body. A man may do a vast amount 
of mental labor with a brain of average size, provided he has the bulk, 
health and vigor of body sufficient to keep his brain hard at work without 
exhaustion. 

Thomas H. Benton was thirty years in the Senate, and among strong 
and laborious men he was one of the most laborious and successful; yet 
so strong and healthy was he in body, that he was able to keep his brain, 
which is not very large, in such vigorous action that few men could sur- 
pass him in the amount of labor accomplished. Other men could make a 
single effort beyond his power to reach; but he could delve on in his 
practical track, gathering facts and classifying his knowledge for applica- 
tion to every-day life, and thus do an amount of labor far beyond the 
capacity of most men, even of those who were his superiors in an occa- 
sional effort of logic, of imagination, or originality. He was, therefore, a 
great man on account of his strength, endurance, memory, knowledge, and 
common sense—not for invention, originality, or logical ability. He was 
more like a stream fed by springs, which never fails, though never swelling 
highly, than like a stream which sometimes overflows its banks, and at 
other times almost disappears. 

When we compare the brains of different birds and quadrupeds we find 
mental sagacity in proportion to the size of the brain, and its relation to 
the size of the body. The fox has four times as much brain as the wood- 
chuck or ground hog, while their bodies are nearly of equal size; and 
all know the vast difference between their respective mental capacity. 
The brain of the turkey is one-third less in absolute size than that of the 
crow, whose body is not one-fourth as large, and the stupidity of the for- 
mer and the sagacity of the latter are proverbial. We have the skull of 
a bald eagle, the cerebral capacity of which is more than double that of 
the goose, which is twice as large in body as the eagle. We have 
measured the cerebral cavity of the skull of a horse, which weighed four- 
teen hundred pounds, and found it to contain one pint. The skull of a 
common-sized man contains about four pints, while his body weighs one 
hundred and fifty pounds, which fact indicates that man has more than 
thirty-seven times as much brain as the horse, in proportion to the weight 
of the body. 

Those men who have gained distinction in the learned professions, in 
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great civil or moral reformations, or taken the lead of their cotemporaries 
in mechanism, art, trade or war, have had heads of larger size than most 
others. 

If we look into a legislative body, into a convention of clergymen, 
teachers, or politicians, we find larger heads than the average of persons 
who have not made sufficient mark in society to indicate their capacity to 
be representative and leading men. If we turn our attention to mechanics, 
we find the leaders and superintendents more largely endowed with brain 
than those who occupy subordinate positions. The same is true in respect 
to men who rise from obscurity, overcoming obstructions of all sorts, and 
finally standing forth in victory in various fields of enterprise. Perhaps 
in no relation in life is this doctrine more clearly apparent than among 
those who take rank as vigorous thinkers and effective public speakers. 
Among these, as eminent examples, may be named Webster, Clay, Silas 
Wright, Preston, Bascom, and Sumner. 

This fact is of such universal recognition, that whenever a person of 
active temperament and a large-sized head appears in a community as 
a stranger, he is at once regarded as a man of mental power, and the doc- 
*trine in question is thus practically endorsed by the observation and 
intuition of mankind. 

This truth is still further elucidated by a reference to the heads of the 
different nations of the earth. The European or Caucassian head is much 
larger than those of the Hindoo, the Chinese, the New Hollander, the 
African, or the Peruvian Indian. The subjugation of millions of Hin- 
doos by fifty thousand Englishmen, the British conquests in China, and 
that of a handful of Spaniards over a whole nation of Peruvians, and 
similar triumphs in Mexico, the enslavement of the African by the Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish in the West Indies and America, are facts point- 
ing significantly to the great principle that large heads are more powerful 
than small ones, and that those nations which have comparatively small 
heads are easily conquered and governed by those having a more favorable 
endowment of brain. 

If we inquire relative to the Indian tribes of North America we find 
that those which were easily conquered by the colonists had heads of 
moderate size, with diminutive intellectual developments, while those who 
have struggled to the death to protect their homes and hunting-grounds, 
had large heads, and vigorous, well-developed bodies to support them. 

In the civilized state, especially under aristocratic governmen ts, educa- 
tion, family, succession, and other circumstances, often place third-rate per- 
sons in power, and elevate them to conspicuous positions ; but when a 
Hampden, a Cromwell, a Milton, a Skakspeare, or a Napoleon start from 
obscurity, and entrance the world by their muse, or startle it by their 
genius and power, such men will be found to have not only large heads, 
but those fine and powerful elements of body that favor greatness. 

In the savage state, particularly among the Aborigines of North Amer- 
ica, personal prowess and success in war are necessary to distinction ; 
hence, the chiefs have much larger heads than the people of their tribes 
generally. Osceola, Red Jacket, Black Hawk, and Big Thunder, are 
examples. And we have observed, by an examination of their skulls or 
busts taken from life, that these chiefs had not only larger heads, as a 
whole, but they were much more favorably developed in the forehead, or 
intellectual region, which gave them superior planning talent. This, 
joined with their force of character, raised them above their fellows. 

Nations having no system of legislation, no constitutions, and no legal 
aristocracy, primordial classes, or other artificial distinction, but where all 
stand on a level at the start, and each rises only according to his na- 
tive energy and talent—with such a people there is developed a true, 
a natural aristocracy, viz., “government by the best.” Thus, the wild 
Indian tribes have for rulers men, in the full sense of the word, with 
bone, and brawn, and brain. With them no third-rate lawyer or knavish 
politician slips into elevated stations through the alembic of “regular 
nominations,” and base wire-pulling and party drill; nor do they suc- 
ceed to power, with neither brains nor ability, from some imbecile, half 
demented royal family. 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES BUCHANAN. 





JAMES BUCHANAN. 
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THE Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
whose portrait we present above, is a man of 
tall and portly dimensions, and robust constitu- 
tion. He is quiet and unobtrusive in manners, 
mild and conservative in disposition, and in all 
the relations of life, gentlemanly. 


He is said to be sixty-five years of age, and - 


though his head is of snowy whiteness he seems 
to bear his age remarkably well. He has never 
been married. His vital temperament is pre- 
dominant, and all the elements of health and 
longevity are very apparent. He is not a man 
of intensity and enthusiasm like Jackson and 
Clay, but is cool, self-possessed, careful, non- 
committal, and prudent, like Van Buren ; more 
disposed to go with circumstances than to step 
forth and control and mould them on the basis 
of his own will. Hence he acts in concert with 
his partisans rather than assumes a bold, dicta- 


— 





torial position, and is more popular as a friend 
and associate than looked up to as a leader. 

He was born in the county of Franklin, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, of comparatively 
humble, but honest and industrious parents. 
Though his parents were able to give hima good 
classical and academica] education, he may be 
called the architect of his own fortunes. After 
completing his school education he studied law 
in Lancaster County, in the same State, which 
has ever since been his home. In 1814 and 1815, 


he was elected to the State Legislature, and in | 


succeeding years rose to a high rank among the 
eminent lawyers which Pennsylvania could 
boast. 

In early times Mr. Buchanan acted with what 
was called the Federal party, was twice elected 
to his State Legislature, and three times to 
Congress as such, and continued to adhere to 
that party until 1826. After 1828, old party 
lines having been somewhat effaced, he was 
ranked as a Jacksonian, and from that time to 
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the present has adhered steadily to the Demo- 
cratic party. He was first elected to Congress 
in 1820, and was continued a member for ten 
years successively, and retired in 1831. Gen- 
eral Jackson soon after tendered him the mission 
to Russia, which he accepted and filled with 
ability. Among other services, he negotiated 
the first important commercial treaty between 
the United States and Russia, which secured to 
our commerce the Russian ports in the Baltic 
and Black Seas. 


Shortly after Mr. Buchanan’s return from 
Russia, the Democrats in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature made him their candidate for United 
States Senator, and elected him. He was twice 
re-elected to the Senate, and remained in that 
body until his resignation in March, 1845, when 
he accepted from President Polk the first seat in 
his cabinet as Secretary of State. 

At the close of the Polk administration he 
retired again to his home in Pennsylvania, but 
continued to take an active interest in the politi- 
cal events and questions of the times. 


On the accession of Mr. Pierce to the Presi- 
dency, Mr, Buchanan was selected to fill the 
leading foreign mission—that to the Court of 
St. James. 


His name for several years has been spoken 
of in connection with the Presidency ; indeed, he 
had been a prominent candidate before two na- 
tional conventions. These circumstances made 
it probable he would be put in nomination at 
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the next canvass, and accordingly he returned to | 


the United States about the first of May last, and 
at the Cincinnati Convention received the nomi- 
nation. 

The partisans of Mr. Buchanan will be likely 
to magnify his virtues and talents, while his 
opponents will incline to depreciate both. It is 
no part of our business to do either in respect to 
any of the candidates who are or may be nomi- 
nated. In our next number we intend to pub- 
lish portraits and biographies of the other Presi- 


‘dential Candidates, as it is expected the nomina- 


tions will have been made. 

The brain of Mr. Buchanan is massive, but 
principally developed in the frontaland upper 
parts. Hence, he is thoughtful, reflective and 
logical in intellect ; elevated, dignified and re- 
spectful in feelings. He appears not to be very 
strongly developed in the organs which give se- 
verity, energy and courage—hence he is inclined 
to live peaceably, and perhaps too anxious to 
avoid strife. Thus he will show, under ordinary 
circumstances, too much conservatism, consider- 
ing the amount of intellect he has to plan a 
course of action. If he had more Combativeness 
and Destructiveness to give him Executiveness, 
and less of Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Ap- 
probativeness, which makes him wary, doubtful, 
and reserved, we think it would improve his char- 
acter, and render him a more effective orator, 
and a bolder and more influential statesman. 

His Self-esteem is not large’enough to give him 
a bold and commanding disposition ; a tendency 
to lead off and control the public will. In his 
intercourse with the world he is too conciliatory, 
and disposed to move with rather than stem the 
current. 
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Its 

Tuts JourNnaL aims to explain man’s 
nature, MENTALLY and PHYSICALLY; to point 
out the true mode of educating, harmo- 
niously, ALL HIs FACULTIES; thus opening 
to his aspirations the broadest field of 
action and the highest aims for good. 

Young MEN, anxious to develop their 
powers and qualify themselves, by Self- 
Culture, for USEFULNESS and SUCCESS IN 
Lire, will find the Journat a Monitor 
and friend. 

Tracuers will learn a new, but simple 
method of drawing out and cultivating 
the intellect and regulating the disposi- 
tions of their pupils. 

Tae Moruer will find in this JournaL 
words of hope and wisdom, to lighten 
- her cares, and guide to the best means 
of forming the character and preserving 
the morals of her children. 

Mercuants will be taught how to select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate 
properly, their clerks. 

Mecuanics may herein learn how to 
choose and train Apprentices for their 
own particular trades; 

CiercyMen how to address Human Na- 
TURE as 2éis—so as best to awaken its 
sympathies and guide its forces to virtue 
and happiness ; and, 

Every One, how to sTupyY CHARACTER, 
select friends, business partners, con- 
nubial companions, and general associ- 
ates; but, above all, How To TRAIN ONE’S 
OWN CAPABILITIES, in the BEST POSSIBLE 
way to secure personal development, the 
highest degree of sELF-ImPROVEMENT, and 
to diffuse these great blessings among 
others. ‘i ' 

THE JouRNAL will be profusely illustrated 
with porrraits of the great, the good and 
the vicious; engravings of useful inven- 
tions; specimens from the animal king- 

dom; illustrations of Natural Science, 
Architecture, Fruits, &c., so that the rarm- 

ER, MECHANIC, MERCHANT, MINISTER, PARENT, 
TEACHER and scHoxar, shall find in the 
JournaL not only substantial knowledge, 
but useful information and rich intel- 
lectual entertainment. 

For Treras, see Prospectus. 
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CHaARLes Sumner, the distinguished Massachu- 
setts Senator, was born in Boston, January 6th, 
1811, and is now forty-five years of age, and in 
the full vigor of ripened manhood. He is a man 
of commanding presence, with a tall, athletic 
figure and dignified bearing, which would awaken 
attention and command respect in any assembly 
of distinguished men anywhere. 

With all his dignity and firmness, he blends a 
frankness and urbanity of manner which inspires 


| admiration and wins the affections. 


The qualities of the man are indicated by those 
of his ancestry, some account of whom we compile 
from various sources. The grandfather of Sena- 
tor Sumner, Major Job Sumner, was a native of 
Milton, Massachusetts. He entered Harvard 
College in 1774, but when, after the battle of Lex- 
ington, the students were dispersed and the col- 
lege edifice was converted into barracks, he 
joined the Continental army, in which he con- 
tinued until peace was declared. He was second 
in command of the American troops who took 
possession of New York on its evacuation by the 
British, November 25, 1783, and was also second 
in command of the battalion of light infantry 
which rendered to General Washington the last 
respects of the Revolutionary army, when, on the 
4th of December, 1783, at Francis’s Tavern, New 


York city, he took leave of his brother-officers 
and comrades in arms. 

Major Sumner died on the 16th of September, 
1789, and was buried, with military honors, in 
St. Paul’s churchyard, New York city. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was one of the pall-bearers at 
hig funeral. Major Sumner’s tomb is inscribed 
as follows: 

“‘ This tomb contains the remains of Major Job 
Sumner, of the Massachusetts line of the army 
of the Revolution: who, having supported an 
unblemished character through life, as the sol- 
dier, citizen and friend, died in this city, after a 
short illness, universally regretted by his ac- 
quaintance, on the 18th day of September, 1787, 
aged 35 years. 

Charles Pinckney Sumner was the only son of 
the foregoing, and the father of the present 
Senator from Massachusetts. He graduated at 
Harvard College with distinguished honor in 
1796, and studied law under the guidance of the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy ; and though henever rose to 
extensive practice, he acquired a reputation for 
the accuracy and extent of his legal lore. He 
early attached himself to the democratic party, 
and was, throughout, a firm and consistent advo- 
cate of its principles, 

He served for many years as sheriff of the 
county of Suffolk. Through life he was charac- 
terized by the ripeness of his scholarship, his in- 
tegrity, and the ease and grace of his deport- 
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ment. He was often styled the ‘ best-mannered 
man in Boston.’ His memory will be venerated 
in his descendants as long as eloquence, litera- 
ture, science and moral purity are esteemed 
among men. 


Charles Sumner received his early education 
at the Boston Latin School, was graduated with 
brilliant reputation at Harvard University in the 
year 1830, and soon after commenced his profes- 
sional studies at the Law School in Cambridge. 
He was a favorite pupil of the late Justice Story, 
and, at his instance, was appointed editor of The 
American Jurist. Admitted to the Boston bar 
in 1834, he was at once recognized as a young 
man of rare legal erudition, of singular devotion 
to study, and of elegant classical attainments. 
He became reporter to the United States Circuit 
Court soon after commencing practice, and three 
volumes of reports attest his assiduity and legal 
acumen in that office. During the absence of 
Professors Greenleaf and Story he lectured, at 
the request of the Faculty, for three successive 
winters, to the classes in the Cambridge Law 
School. He won golden opinions from the stu- 
dents who enjoyed his instructions, and enlarged 
the basis of his professional reputation. 


Deciding to devote some years to the study of 
European institutions, he sailed for England in 
1837. He was speedily introduced to the best 
circles of society, was received with marked dis- 
tinction by the members of the bar and the 
bench, and was admitted to a degree of familiar 
intercourse with the highest intellectual classes, 
at that time rarely enjoyed by private gentlemen 
from this country. While residing in Paris, he 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Gen. Cass, 
then United States Minister at the French Court, 
and, at his request, prepared a defence of the 
American claim to the north-eastern boundary. 
This able argument was republished in the 
American journals. He remained abroad for 
three years, and, upon his return, again occupied 
the chair as lecturer at the Cambridge Law 
School, and after the death of Justice Story in 
1845, was unanimously pointed out by public 
opinion as his successor. He was disinclined, 
however, to the office, and accordingly the ap- 
pointment was not made. 


Though decided in his political opinions, Mr. 
Sumner abstained from all active participation 
in the politics of the day, until the movement 
for the annexation of Texas. Although his tastes 
and habits were averse to public office, he consent- 
ed to become a candidate for the United States 
Senate as successor to Daniel Webster, and was 
elected to that post by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature in 1851. 

Since that time his career has been well known 
to the country, and it has been as honorable as it 
is conspicuous, Distinguished for the soundness 
and moderation of his political doctrines, for the 
fervor and brilliancy of his eloquence, for his 
varied accomplishments in literature, for the 
sunny warmth and kindness of his disposition, 
and the genial courtesy of his manners, he has 
won the friendship and admiration even of his 
political antagonists; and as his private life is 
without spot or blemish, in his personal relations 


\ he is probably without an enemy. 
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Tue first symptom of approaching death with 
some, is the strong presentiment that they are 
about to die. 

Ozanam, the mathematician, while in apparent 
health, rejected pupils from the feeling that he 
was on the eve of resting from his labors; and 
he expired soon after of an apoplectic stroke. 


Fletcher, the divine, had a dream which 
shadowed out his impending dissolution, and 
believing it to be the merciful warning of Heav- 
en, he sent for a sculptor and ordered his tomb. 
“ Begin your work forthwith,” he said, at part- 
ing, “there is no time to lose.’’ And unless the 
artist had obeyed the admonition, death would 
have proved the quicker workman of the two. 


Mozart wrote his requiem under the conviction 
that the monument he was raising to his genius 
would, by the power of association, prove a uni- 
versal monument to his remains. When life 
was fleeting very fast he called for the score, 
and musing over it, said, ‘‘ Did I not tell you 
truly, that it was for myself that I composed this 
death chant ?” 

Another great artist, in a different department, 
convinced that his hand was about to lose its 
cunning, chose a subject emblematical of the 
coming event. His friends inquired the nature 
of his next design, and Hogarth replied, ‘‘ The 
end of all things,’’ “In that case,” rejoined one 
of the number, ‘there will be an end of the 
painter.’? What was uttered in jest, he answered 
in earnest, with a solemn look and a heavy sigh: 
‘There will,” he said, ‘‘ and the sooner my work 
is done the better.”” He commenced next day, 
labored upon it with unremitting diligence, and 
when he had given it the last touch, seized his 
pallet, broke it in pieces, and said, “I have 
finished.” The print was published in March, 
under the title of ‘“ Finis ;”’? and in October the 
curious eyes which saw the manners in the face, 
were closed in the dust. Our ancestors, who were 
prone to look in the air for causes which were to 
be found upon earth, attributed these intimations 
to various supernatural agencies. 


John Hunter has solved the mystery, if mys- 
tery it can be called, inasingle sentence. ‘We 
sometimes,”’ he says, ‘‘ feel within ourselves that 
we shall not live, for the living powers become 
weak, and the nerves communicate the intelli- 
gence to the brain.” 

His own case has often been quoted among the 
marvels of which he afforded the rational ex- 
planation. He intimated, on leaving home, that 
if a.discussion which awaited him at the hospital 
took an angry turn, it would prove his death. 
A colleague gave him the lie; the coarse word 
verified the prophecy, and he expired almost im- 
mediately in an adjoining room. There was 
everything to lament in the circumstance, but 
nothing at which to wonder, except that any in- 
dividual could show such disrespect to the great 
genius, a single year of whose existence was 
worth the united lives of his opponents. Hunter, 
in uttering the prediction, had only to take 
counsel in his own experience, without the inter- 
vention of invisible spirits. He had long labored 
under a disease of the heart, and he felt the dis- 
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order had reached the point at which any sharp 
agitation would bring on the crisis. 

A memorable instance of the weakness which 
accompanies the greatness of man, when an 
abusive appellation could extinguish one of the 
brightest lights that ever illumined science. No 
discoverer has left more varied titles to fame, 
and none has given more abundant evidence 
that he would have added to the number the 
longer he lived ; for his mind teemed with orig- 
inal ideas, and as fast as one crop was cleared 
away another sprang up. 

Circumstances which at another time would 
excite no attention, are accepted for an omen 
when health is failing. The order for the requiem 
with Mozart, the dream with Fletcher, turned the 
current of their thoughts to the grave. The 
death of a cotemporary, which raises no fears in 
the young and vigorous, is often regarded by the 
old and feeble as a summons to themselves. 


Foote, prior to his departure for the continent, 
stood contemplating the picture of a brother 
author, and exclaimed, his eyes full of tears, 
“Poor Weston !’’? In the same dejected tone he 
added, after a pause, ‘Soon others shall say, 
‘Poor Foote !’”’ and, to the surprise of his friends, 
a few days proved the justice of his prognostica- 
tion. The expectation of the event has a share 

-in producing it ; for a slight shock completes the 
destruction of prostrate energies. Many an idle 
belief, in superstitious times, lent a stimulus to 
disease, and pushed into the grave those who 
happened to be trembling on the brink. 


The case of Wolsey was singular. The morn- 
ing before he died he asked Cavendish the hour, 
and was answered, past eight. ‘‘ Hight of the 
clock !”’ replied Wolsey, ‘‘ that cannot be—eight 
of the clock—nay, nay, it cannot be eight of the 
clock, for by eight of the clock shall you lose 
your master.”” The day he miscalculated ; the 
hour came true. On the following morning, as 
the clock struck eight, his troubled spirit passed 
from life. Cavendish and the bystanders thought 
he must have had a revelation of the time of his 
death ; and from the way in which the fact had 
taken possession of his mind, we suspect that 
he relied on astrological prediction, which had 
the credit of a revelation in his own esteem. 


Persons in health have died from the expecta- 
tion of dying. It was once common for those 
who perished by violence, to summon their de- 
stroyers to appear within a stated time before 
the tribunal of their God; and we have many 
perfectly-attested instances in which, through 
fear and remorse, the perpetrators withered un- 
der the curse, and died. Pestilence does not 
kill with the rapidity of terror. 

The profligate abbess of a convent, the Princess 
Gonzaga of Cleves, and Guise, the profligate 
archbishop of Rheims, took it into their heads, 
for a jest, to visit one of the nuns by night, and 
exhort her as a person who was visibly dying. 
While in the performance of their heartless 
scheme, they whispered to each other, ‘ She is 
just departing !’’ She departed inearnest. Her 
vigor instead of detecting the trick, sank beneath 
the alarm ; and the profane pair discovered in 
the midst of their sport, that they were making 
merry with a corpse. 
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A condemned criminal was handed over to 
some Fren h physicians, who, to try the effects 
of imagination, told him it was intended to de- 
spatch him by bleeding, the easiest method known 
to their art. Covering his face with a cloth, they 
pinched him to counterfeit the prick of a lancet, 
placing his feet in a bath, as if to encourage the 
stream, and conversed together on the tragic 
symptoms supposed to arise. Without the loss 
of a drop of blood, his spirit died within him 
from the mental impression ; and when the veil 
was raised, he had ceased to live. 

The brave and chivalrous General De Kalb, 
who fell in the battle at Camden, at the eve of 
that memorable engagement, told his brother 
officers that he felt, for the first time, that his 
hour was come; and making his last request, 
rode into the battle, and soon received the fatal 
bullet that brought his towering form to the 
earth. 

The gallant General Pike, the night before the 
storming of the British fortress at York, Canada, 
in the war of 1812, made his preparations for 
death, and wrote a letter, giving directions for 
the future education, &., of his beloved daugh- 
ter ; under the avowed impression that he would 
not survive the expected battle: though, as 
commanding officer, he was not necessarily ex- 
posed to danger. The battle came, the fortress 
was blown up by the threatening foe, and a small 
stone, thrown to the distance of a quarter of a 
mile, struck Pike, who was sitting on a stump, 
apparently out of the way of all harm, and caused 
his immediate death. 

Our lamented Ransom, as we are informed by 
an officer of his regiment who fought by his side, 
the night previous to the battle of Chapultepec, 
talked of home and family, and the melancholy 
thought of falling so far away from them ina 
strange land, in a manner which convinced all 
that he had been seized with an overpowering 
presentiment of his approaching fall Phonetic 
Journal, 





INFLUENCE OF BUSINESS ON 
CHARAOTER. 

Ir is a true proverb that ‘a man is known by 
the company he keeps,’”’ and it might be said, 
with almost equal truth, that he may be known 
by the business he follows. In some sense a man 
partakes of the quality of that by which he is 
surrounded. 


He who lives among the dizzy crags where 
eagles build their nests, and the raging elements 
do battle, becomes almost as wild, imperious and 
free as that brave mountain bird, or as the howl- 
ing storms that rock his cabin. But while he be- 
comes strong and liberty-loving, he acquires a 
sternness and severity of character which is in- 
tolerant, and often bigoted, and lacking in geni- 
ality, and those amiable social qualities which 
give sweetness and polish to life. 

On the broad, rich Savannahs of the mighty 
West, character is “let out a link.” A few years 
residence there by one of our hardy mountaineers 
serves to change the tone of thought and feeling, 
and he becomes, not less strong in purpose, vehe- 
ment in will and bold in action, but he is warmer 
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in his sympathies, more generous in his spirit, 
more tolerant of others, more disposed to in- 
dulge in genial hospitality, and more given to 
the pleasures of sense. On the cold, rock-ribbed 
mountains he was obliged to grin at storms and 
contend with the wintry blasts seven months in 
the twelve, and during his short summer he was 
compelled to struggle with a sterile soil, in order 
to coax, or force from it a straightened main- 
tenance. Now calmer skies smile upon him ; a 
generous soil bursts forth with such opulence of 
products as to make him feel that Plenty has 
chosen him for a favorite, and emptied her horn 
in his lap. Under such influences how the 
rugged nature becomes malleable ; the spirit of 
largeness and liberality unlocks his affections and 
sympathies ; his imagination begins to glow, and 
he feels rich, loving and generous. He can af 
ford to be liberal. Once he could not ; and when 
he was called penurious and stingy, his noble 
nature was wronged. The charge should have 
been preferred against the surly skies, the bony, 
barren-soil, and the Siberian winters. 

But the hardy mountaineer when transplanted 
upon a level surface, and a mellow soil where 
little labor is needed, and where the streams so 
lazily creep as scarce to indicate their course, 
is apt to lose his vigor and decline towards 
a dreamy sensuality. 

A man who follows a business that is large and 
hazardous, and which requires force and cour- 
age, soon becomes stiffened in his disposition, 
and mandatory in his manners. He who makes 
or deals in small and delicate articles, is apt to 
become comparatively effeminate, soft in man- 
ner, narrow in his views, and inefficient in 
spirit. 

The reason of all this is very plain. Tostrug- 
gle with the surging ocean; to cultivate the 
rugged mountain ; to quarry rocks; to fell the 
gigantic forest ; requires the earnest and contin- 
ued exercise of the sterner elements of man’s 
nature, both mental and physical ; while, on the 
other hand, to follow a light and ornamental 
avocation, does not call out these qualities, but 
awakens and employs those which give taste, 
method, polish and refinement. 

He who looks to nature for his support, is 
likely to be more frank and honest than he who 
trusts to the treacherous chances of trade. He 
who bears himself above the temptations and 
turmoils of life, and maintains his integrity 
through the sharpest conflicts of selfishness, 
evinces a courage and a loyalty to truth, duty 
and real manliness, that is above all praise. A 
cotemporary well observes :— 

The life of a man of business gives his char- 
acter a pretty hard trial. Not only does it exer- 
cise his sagacity and prudence, but it puts his in- 
tegrity to the severest test. He is surrounded 
by the selfishness of trade ; he sees men profit by 
cunning and fraud, and he is tempted to try his 
skill in artifice and deception. Every day his 
honesty istried in some way. He is thrown back 
upon his inward principle, and if his heart is 
hollow and deceitful, he will be sure to show it. 
And that man has reason to thank God who has 
gone through a long course of business, through 


“times of wild speculation and general bank- 


ruptcy, and goes down to the grave with the 
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never-shaken consciousness of being an honest 
man. He who can see others making money by 
false representations, and never stoop to these 
tricks of trade, is fitting his own pure mind for a 
world that is more worthy of him. 

And yet a man cannot wholly escape these temp- 
tations. To do that he must needs go out of the 
world, or retire into solitude. He might indeed 
avoid all danger by shutting himself up within 
the walls of a convent, to pass a life of outward 
sanctity and lazy contemplation. But the piety 
that is nursed in cloisters is of a sickly growth, 
compared with that which maintains integrity 
amid strong inducements to evil. It is not the 
will of God that we should retire apart to keep 
from contamination. Not in deserts, but in 
cities ; not in the hermit’s cell, but among men, 
sharing the common lot, meeting temptation as 
it comes, are we to form’ our character for 
eternity. 

Men ought to rejoice in rigid discipline, 
whenever assailed by temptation, as opportunity 
is given to conquer themselves, and so to become 
noble beings. The most heroic virtues of the 
human character are brought out in this struggle 
with inborn selfishness, and with the cowardly 
example of the world. Men of brave hearts 
ought to welcome the conflicts and buffetings of 
life. Every victory they gain will make them 
stronger, as the tempest which rocks and tears 
the mountain oak causes it to strike its roots 
down deeper in the earth, and to lift higher its 
majestic arms towards heaven 





SKEPTICISM. 


Tue skepticism of many persons relative to 
the truth of Phrenology, in the face of the most 
convincing evidence, is frequently as amusing as 
it is absurd. 

One is often tempted to turn away with dis« 
gust from a person who will condemn a subject 
of which he has no knowledge ; yet it is often the 
case that very intelligent and candid persons are 
led away by the sophistry of some bigot who 
fears to admit new scientific truth, lest it should 
conflict with his long-cherished views. 

A few years since, a phrenological friend 
called on me ata time when an unbeliever, of 
rough manners, was present; the phrenologist 
being attacked by him, replied in the following 
equally abrupt manner : 

“T will tell you one thing, and I will not put 
my hand on your head. Your wife is always 
scolding you because you leave your hat in the 
closet and your boots in the middle of the room ; 
your cane, and everything else, just where it 
should not be !” 

The skeptic replied, ‘ Well, I know I am nat- 
urally careless !” 

My skeptical friend was a philosopher, and 
knowing that it was so natural for him to be 
careless, he felt that it was no proof of the 
truth of phrenology to discover it in him! 

A lady came to the office of Fowlers, Wells & 
Co., in Boston, for an examination, in company 
with several other persons. The professor re- 
marked that her Combativeness was large and 
very active ; that she had a sharp, quick temper, 
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and was prone to disputation, &. Here he was 
interrupted by the lady herself, who turned round 
and declared he was mistaken, that she was not 
at all disposed to dispute, and that she only 
wished she had more combativeness that she 
might give people their due! 

The sudden explosion among her friends which 
followed this retort, showed how much easier it is 
to judge correctly the character of others than of 
ourselves. 

A man called at this office a few days since, 
and asked for an examination, but said he had 
not much faith in the science. During the ex- 
amination he often interrupted me by acknowl- 
edging the truth of what was said of him, and 
by relating anecdotes in illustrations of it, and 
although the examination was long and minute, 
he disputed no one point, and yet he went away 
without being convinced of the truth of phre- 
nology. 

A gentleman of intelligence on many subjects, 
but who is deplorably ignorant on this, said to 
me the other day that —— is not much of a place 
for phrenology, for the inhabitants know too 
much! Know too much!! Is it then the ten- 
dency of knowledge to make its possessor feel 
that he knows enough already? Is it not usual 
with men of the most extensive information to 
feel their ignorance most? It was a character- 
istic remark of the great astronomer, after having 
spent his life in the pursuit of knowledge, that he 
had merely picked up here a pebble, and there a 
pretty shell, on the vast shore of infinite expanse, 
while the great ocean of knowledge was spread 
out before him unexplored. Whoever feels that 
he has so much information, or so good a judg- 
ment, that he has no need of studying phre- 
nology, is as complete an illustration of pride 
and ignorance, as was the former of learning and 
modesty. That there is great need of teachers 
who have more light upon the nature of the 
human mind, and the best method of governing 
children, is evident to all who have ever observed 
the severe trial to which those who are dull are 


subjected ; and also by the great number who | 


are every year placed beneath the sod, the life 
having been sacrificed to excessive ambition, 
joined with parental fondness and ignorance. 
Why does this science advance so slowly, since 
it has been so long taught in the country? The 
general truths are so obvious as to have attracted 
the attention of all observing men of every age. 
Pollok expresses the connection between the 
size of the forehead and the range of thought 
with great beauty and truth in the following 
lines : 
* On yonder hill, behold another band, 
Of piercing, steady, intellectual eye, 
And spacious forehead of sublimest thought ; 
They reason deep of present, future, past ; 
And trace effect to cause ; and meditate 
On the eternal laws of God, which bind 
Circumference to centre; and survey 
With optic tubes that fetch remotest stars 


Near them, the system circling round immense, 
Innumerous.” 


Shakspeare, who “ read much, and was a great 
observer, and looked quite through the deeds of 
men,” had observed that those who most nearly 
resembled apes in character had, like them, 
“ foreheads villanously low.” 

- It is not then because phrenology is not im- 
portant to a complete education, nor because it 











is of a doubtful or uncertain nature, that it does 
not command universal respect, but simply be- 
cause it is not appreciated. And it is not ap- 
preciated because the great mass of men, whether 
they are teachers, clergymen, lawyers, or phy- 
sicians, are intent only on promoting their own 
interests, according to prescribed formularies of 
their own order. This is, to some extent, ex- 
cusable on the part of those who are poor, and 
have families to support; but reveals the hy- 
pocrisy of those who profess to act from higher 
motives than mere pecuniary interests, or who 
have a competency, and might well labor a por- 
tion of their time in the cause of humanity and 
Christianity, rather than to build up this or that 
party, or enterprise, in opposition to every other 
interest.—Phrenological Cabinet, 231 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 





BRICKS AND GRA- 
VEL WALLS. 
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Proressor Cook, in his Geological Report of 
the Southern District of New Jersey, furnishes 
the following valuable information in relation to 
the use of gravel brick for walls of houses, &c.: 

Anew building material has been introduced 
in Cumberland, and some of the adjoining 
counties, which promises to be both cheap and 
durable. The common clean gravel and coarse 
sand ofthe country is mixed with one-twelfth its 
measure of stone lime, and made into bricks. 
These bricks are sun-dried, and thenlaid up into 
walls. They are cheap, durable, and but little 
affected by the changes of the seasons. 

In making, the gravelis laid on a common 
mortar bed; and the lime which is slacked and 
made into a thin putty in a lime trough, is then 
run on the gravel, and the whole worked up 
into mortar. The bricks are usually made as 
large as is convenient for handling, and of 
dimensions to suit the work for which they are 
intended. The moulds are made, several in the 
same frame, as deep as the thickness of the brick, 
and without any bottom. They are set on 
smooth ground, and filled with mortar; this 
worked in a little with the shovel, and struck off 
atthe top. In ten or fifteen minutes the mortar 
will have set so that the moulds can be taken off. 
The bricks are soon dry enough to handle, when 
they can be piled up, and allowed to dry 
thoroughly. They are laid in mortar similar to 
that from which the bricks are made, and the 
outside of the building is rough-cast with the same 
material. 

The method was introduced at Bridgeton by 
Robert C. Nichols, Esq., manager of the Cum- 
berland Iron Works. Several buildings of this 
kind have been erected in Bridgeton, and its 
vicinity, within the last eight or ten years; and 
in Norristown, Pennsylvania, it has been in use 
for seventeen years past. It has stood well, 
growing harder and more solid every year. 
The bricks have come to bea regular article of 
manufacture in several places. Those of 12 by 
9 by 6 inches were selling in Bridgeton, last 
summer, for $20 a thousand, and they could be 
laid, and mortar found, for $10 a thousand ; which” 
is less than half the cost of the same measure of 








red brick walls. 
bricks are made being found almost everywhere, 
and the labor of making and laying them up very 
simple, farmers and others who have control of 
labor, can make and lay them at times when the 
expense of the work would not be felt, and 
thus a saving much greater than that mentioned 
could be made. When first laid up they are not 
quite asstrong as other bricks, and greater care 
is necessary in making a solid foundation ; oth- 
erwise unequal setting, and cracks in the walls, 
will result. Care must be taken to make them 
so early in the season as to be entirely dry before 
the winter’s frost. 

Mr. Fowler, of New York, in his work en- 
titled, “Gravel Wall Cottages, or Homes for all,”’ 
has described a method of forming the wall di- 
rectly from the mortar. Itis done by setting up 
boards on their edges, where the wall is to be 
built, and as far apart as the thickness of the 
walls. The mortar is filled in between these, and 
allowed to remain till it hasset, when the boards 
are raised to the top ofthis wall, and again filled, 
and so on till the walliscompleted. This method, 
in the hands of experienced workmen, is un- 
doubtedly cheaper than the other; but to un- 
practiced laborers would, as I believe, be 
attended with more difficulties. The material is 
used in the construction of houses, shops, stores, 
walls for gardens, yards, &c., for all of which 
purpose it gives entire satisfaction. 
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PRroGRESSION.—WE live in an age at once im- 
portant, eventful, and progressive; one which 
constitutes a great epoch in the cycle which time 
is now advancing. It casts its brightening glo- 
ries before, and most significantly reveals to the 
ken of thinking man, the exalted destiny which 
will be his. It is the soil in which is planted the 
millennial tree, whose roots are striking deep, 
and whose branches are rising and expanding to 
shelter universal man. 

There is one great principle which character- 
izes our times more decidedly than any period of 
the past. Mind is advancing in all that can prom- 
ise glory and happiness. It is soaring high 
into the realms of the material universe, and un. 
folding its God-announcing wonders ; it is pierc- 
ing deep into the dark recesses of our little 
world, and reading power, and wisdom, and 
goodness in the handwriting traced by the finger 
of God upon the tablets of his own workmanship ; 
it is dissevering matter, and displaying the mag- 
ical properties of its component parts ; it is sub- 
duing the long-established tyranny of the old 
elements, and compelling them to yield their 
power subservient to the good of man: mind is, 
in short, obtaining a glimpse of the true God 
through the media of His Word and His Works, 
and unravelling the mysteries of the nature of 
man, developing the transcendent powers with 
which he is endowed, unfolding the laws to which 
he is subject, physically and spiritually ; and, 
more than all, if anything can be more, is aban- 
doning error—ay, breaking the thraldom of sin, 
and becoming free to take a high stand in the 
moral grades of the universe. Thus progress is 
onward. Heaven says, “come up higher,’”’ and 
man would obey._-PaTTERSON. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Coneress.—The regular proceedings in Con- 
gress since our last record has not been of sufficient im- 
portance to demand special notice. In reply to the resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Barbour, in the House, requesting the 
President to communicate whether United States soldiers 
have been employed in Kansas “to arrest persons charged 
with the violation of certain supposed laws enacted by the 
supposed Legislature assembled at Shawnee Mission, etc.” 
the Secretary of War responds that by instructions from his 
Department, dated February 15, Col. Sumner and Lieut.-Col. 
Cooke were directed to aid, by military force, the constituted 
authorities of Kansas, in suppressing insurrection or invasive 
aggression against the organized Government of the Terri- 
tory, or armed resistance to the execution of the laws; and 
in case the Government finding the ordinary course of ju- 
dicial proceedings and powers vested in the United States 
Marshall inadequate for that purpose, he should make a re- 
quisition upon them for military forceto aid him in the 
performance of that official duty. Under these instructions, 
and upon the requisition of Governor Shannon, a detach- 
ment of troops under a lieutenant was ordered to sustain the 
constituted authorities in the enforcement of the laws. The 
Secretary says, the instructions from the Department being 
directed exclusively to the support of the organized Govern- 
ment and constituted authorities of the Government, con- 
vey no authority to employ soldiers to aid by making ar- 
rests or otherwise in the enforcement of ‘‘ supposed laws, en- 
acted by a supposed Legislature.” The Department there- 
fore presumes and believes that United States soldiers have 
not been employed to make arrests under the circumstances 
stated in the resolution. 





ASSAULT ON CHARLES SumNER.—In the Senate, 
Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, on the 19th of May, com- 
menced an elaborate speech on the affairs of Kansas, but 
before concluding his remarks, gave way for a motion to ad- 
journ. He resumed the subject the next day, and on the 
close of his speech, was briefly controverted by Mr. Cass, 
Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Mason, who severely criticized the 
statements and character of the speech,—the two last-named 
Senators indulging in severe personal reflections on the 
speaker. Mr, Sumner rejoined, in a spirited personal attack 
on his opponents; but neither party was called to order for 
violating the decorum of parliamentary debate. On the 
following day, Thursday, May 22, after the adjournment of 
the Senate, before Mr. Sumner had left his seat, he was as- 
saulted by Preston 8. Brooks, Member of Congress from 
South Carolina, and severely beaten with a heavy gutta- 
percha cane. At the commencement of the outrage, Mr. 
Brooks approached the seat where Senator Sumner was 
writing, and told him that his speech was a libel on South 
Carolina, and on his absent and aged relative, Judge Butler. 
Without waiting for any reply or asking for any explana- 
tion, he immediately struck Mr. Sumner a violent blow over 
the head with his cane, while Mr, Sumner sat in his seat 
unable to extricate himself, cutting by the blow a gash four 
inches in length on his head. The cane was of gutta percha, 
an inch in diameter. Brooks followed this blow imme- 
diately with other blows, striking from twelve to twenty in 
all. Mr. Summer had no distinct consciousness after the first 
blow. He involuntarily strove to rise from his seat, but 
being fastened by his position, tore up his desk from its 
fastening in the attempt to extricate himself. He staggered 
under the blows and fell senseless to the floor, being wholly 
stunned and blind from the first. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr. Murray, of the New York delega- 
tion, were in the front ante-room, and, hearing the noise, 
came in. Mr. Murray seized hold of Brooks, who had now 
broken his cane into several pieces, and Mr. Morgan went 
to the relief of Mr. Sumner, whom he found prostrate and 
nearly unconscious. The persons present in the Senate were 
Mr. Sutton, one of the reporters, the Assistant Sergeant- 
at-Arms, Senators Crittenden, Iverson, Bright, Toombs, 
Douglas, Pearce, and a few others. No one of the Senators 
seemed to offer to interfere but Mr. Crittenden, who pro- 
nounced it an inexcusable outrage. Mr. Wilson, the col- 
league of Mr. Sumner in the Senate, rushed into the Senate 
Chamber on hearing of the attack, but found Mr. Sumner 
had been removed to the Vice-President’s rooms, and that 
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& surgeon was in attendance. He then helped to put his 
colleague into a carriage, and went with him to his lodgings. 

During the perpetration of the outrage, two members of 
the House, from South Carolina, Mr. Keitt and Mr. Ed- 
monson, stood near the scene of action, and endeavored to 
prevent the bystanders from interfering for the aid of Mr 
Sumner, 

Upon the opening of the Senate the next day, the cir- 
cumstances of the assault were briefly stated by Mr. Wilson, 
and on motion of Mr. Seward, a committee of five persons, 
consisting of Messrs. Cass, Allen, Dodge, Pearce, and Geyer, 
was appointed to inquire into the cause, and report a state- 
ment of facts, together with their opinions. A similar 
committee was appointed on the same day in the House, 
on the motion of Mr. Campbell, of Ohio. The Senate Com- 
mittee reported that the Senate had no jurisdiction in the 
premises, and recommended that a complaint should be 
made to the House. The committee of the House reported 
in favor of the expulsion of Mr. Brooks from his seat in that 
body. This report had not been acted on at the time of our 
going to press. 

Mr. Sumner was more severely injured than was supposed 
immediately after the assault. His life has since been in 
danger. The fiesh wounds on his head were of formidable 
magnitude. Symptoms of brain fever and erysipelas super- 
vened, and it was only by virtue of his strong constitution, 
and the assiduous care of his attendants, that the worst con- 
sequences were ayerted. Mr. Sumner, at the last advices» 
was pronounced to be convalescent. 

Indignation meetings have been held in many of the cities 
and towns at the North, expressive of the sense of the people 
on the tyrannical attempt of an individual to curtail free- 
dom of speech in the highest councils of the nation. The 
meeting for this purpose, in New York, was in the highest 
degree imposing, both on account of the number of which 
it was composed, and the spirit by which it was pervaded, 
Two or three meetings have been held in Boston; one com- 
prising all classes of citizens was held in Faneuil Hall, and 
another was also held comprising the masses of all de- 
nominations in that city. Others were held in Cambridge- 
port, Worcester, Salem, Lynn, Newburyport, Lowell, New 
Bedford, &c., in Massachusetts ; Manchester, Concord, New 
Market, &c., in New Hampshire; Portland, Bangor, &c’, in 
Maine; Burlington, Montpelier, &c., in Vermont; Hart- 
fort, New Haven, Bridgeport, &c., in Conn.; Brooklyn, 
Riverhead, Troy, Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester, 
Lockport, Buffalo, Union College, National Law School, 
Poughkeepsie, &c., in New York; Cleveland, Columbus, 
Toledo, Cincinnati, &¢c., in Ohio; Chicago, in Ilinois, and 
other Western cities and towns, 


BRooKs AND SENATOR WILSon.—General Wilson 
received a virtual challenge from Mr. Brooks, on account of 
what he said in the Senate in reference to the Sumner out- 
rage. The following are the main features of the correspond- 
ence ; : 

Mr. Brooks complains that Mr. Wilson spoke of his at- 
tack on Mr. Sumner as cowardly, and says, “ Therefore I 
hold myself at liberty, by this note, to request that you will 
inform me, without delay, where and when, outside of this 
District, a further note will reach you.” 

General Wilson replied: “I characterized, on the floor of 
the Senate, the assault on my colleague as brutal, murder- 
ous and cowardly. Ithought so then; I think so now, and 
have no qualifications whatever to make with regard to 
those words. I have always regarded duelling as a relic of 
barbarous civilization, which the law of the country has 
branded aserime. While, therefore, I religiously believe in 
the right of self-defence, in the broadest sense of the law of 
my country, the convictions of my whole life alike forbid 
me to meet you for the purpose indicated in your letter.” 





Kansas.--The scenes of violence and blood- 
shed which have made Kansas the theatre of civil war still 
continue. On the 2ist of May, the city of Lawrence was 
attacked by an armed mob, and partially destroyed. On 
that morning, about 6 o'clock, a large body of men came 
from the camp, near Lecompton, and halted on Mount 
Oread, near the residence of Goy. Robinson. They were 
armed with United States rifles, shot guns, muskets, Sharp's 
rifles, broad swords, bayonets, revolvers,cutlasses and bowie- 
knives. They mustered about three hundred horsemen and 
two hundred footmen. They were headed by one I. B. 
Donaldson, United States Marshall of Kansas, who claimed 
that they were there as his posse, they having responded to 











his late proclamation. They formed in line, facing the 
north-east, and planted two large cannon in range with the 
Free-State Hotel, and other large buildings in Massachu- 
setts street. They carried banners over their heads. There 
was a white flag with black stripes; a red flag with a lone 
white star in the centre. On one side of the flag was “SouTu- 
ERN Rients,” and on the reverse was “ SourTH CAROLINA,” 
inscribed with black paint. 

About 3 o'clock p. m., Sheriff Jones, accompanied by 
about twenty-five horsemen, armed to the teeth, rode up 
to the east door of the Free-State Hotel and stopped. Gen. 
Pomeroy went out to meet him, and several others follow- 
ed. Jones looks thin and pale, but quite as bloodthirsty as 
ever. He demanded that all the arms be given up to him, 
and he said he would give them one hour to prepare for the 
consequences if they did not doso. Gen. Pomeroy said that 
he had no control over private property, but that if there 
were any public arms, they would be given up. After some 
consultation with the Committee, they handed over seve- 
ral pieces of artillery, which were immediately conveyed 
to their lines, 

In the meantime, the United States Marshal dismissed 
his posse, and they had moved their two field pieces into 
Massachusetts street. Not an effort could now be made for 
defence; that was too late. Jones gave the people an hour 
to get themselves out of the hotel; they had been present- 
ed by the Grand Jury of Douglas County as a nuisance, 
together with The Herald of Freedom and Free State, 
and Judge Lecompt wanted them remoyed. The lone-star 
flag was placed on the offices of these papers, the presses 
destroyed, and the type thrown into the river. They then 
proceeded to cannonade the Free-State Hotel. This they 
tried, more than an bour, to raze to the ground by this 
means, but in vain, for it stood as firm as ever. They then 
attempted to blow it up with powder, but failed again. 
They then fired it, and it burned to the ground, amid the 
shrieks and howls of an infuriated mob. 

Tue CrIncINNATI NomiInatina Convention.—The 
Democratic National Convention for nominating a Presi- 
dent and Vice President, assembled at Cincinnati on Mon- 
day noon, June 1st, amid a roar of artillery Col. Medary, 
of Ohio, was selected as temporary chairman. Committees 
on Credentials, Organization and Platform, were chosen, 
and the Convention adjourned till ten o’clock the next 
morning. During the preliminary proceedings the Benton 
delegates from Missouri, who had been excluded from the 
hall, knocked down the doorkeepers, and forcibly gained 
admittance. Bowie knives and revolvers were drawn, to 
the infinite terror of all the peacefully-disposed patriots 
present. No harm, however, resulted from this demonstra- 
tion. The delegation afterwards withdrew peaceably. 

JOHN E. WARD, of Georgia, was elected President of 
the Convention. 

After several days’ preliminary discussion on the recep- 
tion of delegates, especially on the conflicting claims of the 
New York delegates, the balloting for the Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United States commenced. 
The votes were chiefly for Buchanan, Pierce, and Douglas, 
the former gentleman taking the lead until the seventeenth 
ballot, of which the result was a unanimous vote for Mr. 
Buchanan, The nomination has been received with en- 
thusiasm by the democratic party throughout the country. 





Uran.—A Convention for forming a State 
Constitution for Utah, was organized on the 17th of March, 
by the election of Hon, J. M. Grant, President. Commit- 
tees were appointed to draft a Constitution, which has 
since been ratified by the people in general convention at 
Salt Lake city, April 6th. Itis exceedingly brief and plain, 
and says nothing about Slavery. It announces the free 
toleration of all religions, and does not refer to Polygamy. 
‘A memorial was adopted, asking admission into the Union, 
and George Smith and John Taylor were appointed dele- 
gates. 


DismissaL OF THE British Mryister. — Mr. 
Crampton, the British Minister, and the British Consuls 
implicated in the matter of enlisting troops in this country 
for the Crimea, during the late war, have been finally dis- 
missed by the President, or, in diplomatic parlance, have 
received their passports. Mr. Marcy’s dispatch to Mr. 
Dallas, dated May 27th, setting forth the reasons for this 
act, shows that, so far as the British Government is con- 
cerned, the disclaimers and apologies of Lord Clarendon are 
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accepted as satisfactory. All desire to interrupt the diplo- 
matic intercourse and good understanding of the two Goy- 
ernmentsare disavowed. The dismissals are put exclusive- 
ly on grounds personal to the parties dismissed. This af- 
fair has not additionally ruffled the surface of the political 
waters, already so disturbed with the Kansas storm. There 
is no belief that it will lead to difficulty with England,though 
it is possible, if not probable, that Mr. Dallas in turn may 
receive his passports from the British Goyernment. 

Connecticut. — On Wednesday, June 4th, 
James Dixon was elected United States Senator from this 
State by the following vote: Dixon, American, 115, 
Toucey, Democrat, 101; scattering,7. The Hon. Charles 
L. McCurdy was elected Judge of the Supreme Court, he 
haying on the final ballot 121 out of 224 votes. 

Astor Lisrary.—At a complimentary dinner 
lately given to Dr. Cogswell, Librarian of the Astor Li- 
brary, at the rooms of the Century Club in this city, ele- 
gant speeches were made by G. C. Verplank and W. C. 
Bryant, which were responded to by Dr. Cogswell, when 
he related the manner in which the subject was first intro- 
duced to Mr. Astor, and gaye a short history of its origin 
and progress. Mr. Astor having determined upon doing 
something which would connect his name with the city 
in which he had lived so long, and which was the theatre 
of his great commercial operations, had at first thought of 
erecting a magnificent monument to the memory of Wash- 
ington, but readily yielded to the suggestion of a library. 
It is a grateful reflection that Mr. Astor should have built 
for himself a monument so much more beneficent and en- 
during than one in stone. 


PERSONAL. 
The Hon. John M. Niles, formerly a Sena- 


tor in Congress from Connecticut, and Postmaster-General 
under President Van Buren, died in Hartford on Sunday, 
June ist, in the 69th year of his age.—Dr. Graham, lately 
pardoned out of the State Prison at Sing Sing, has got 
back to New Orleans, and has resumed the practice of his 
profession———A Mr. Ramsdall of Mercer County, Ky., 
being an exceedingly fleshy man, was troubled for weeks 
with an intolerable desire to sleep. He lately fell asleep, 
continuing so consvantly for several days, and died in that 
condition ——Mrs. Washington French, of Atala County, 
Mississippi, recently presented at a single birth, to the 
astonished Mr. Washington French, two boys and two 
girls. The parties had been married one year only.-— 
Bishop Hopkins has resigned the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church, in Burlington, Vt., intending to devote himself to 
the Episcopal Educational Institute, for whose establish- 
ment the subscription already exceeds $22,000.—The re- 
mains of Gen. Joseph Warren, the hero of Bunker Hill, 
were disinterred in Boston a few days since, for the purpose 
of burial at the Forest Hill Cemetery. The skull was 
quite perfect, and behind one of the ears was seen the 
aperture through which the ball had entered which ended 
his brief but glorious career.——Charles Mozart, son of the 
composer, and now an old man, is starving at Milan. An 
appeal in his behalf is made in a Pesth Journal. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


New Granapa.—A frightful accident occurred 
on the Panama Railroad on the 6th of May, resulting in 
the death of thirty or forty passengers, and wounding some 
fifty others. A baggage train preceded’the passengers, and 
the engine ran off the track on Obispo bridge, some fifteen 
miles this side of Panama. Passage being impossible 
after this mishap, it was determined to send the passengers 
back to Asp nwall. At Metachin, two miles this side of 
Obispo, one of the two engines gave out and the other 
engine had to take both trains, consisting of some twenty 
ears. About half a mile the other side of Gatun Bridge, 
the second car from the locomotive ran off the track from 
some cause now inexplicable, and eight others followed. 
Some were piled up on top of others across the track, and 
others were rolled off on either side. But very few ladies 
and children were injured. 

Nicaracua.—tThe transit route through Nica- 
Tagua is again open, the Costa Ricans haying left the 
country without another battle. The cholera made its ap- 
pearance among the Costa Rican troops at Rivas, owing to 
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the dead being left unburied after the battle. President 
Mora with his staff left on the 26th of April, and the army 
followed immediately. 

Gen. Walker landed at Virgin Bay on the morning of 
April 3, and found that the last detachment of the enemy 
had left only six hours previously. Gen. Canas, the com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Costa Ricans, after President Mora 
left, wrote to General Walker a letter commending to his 
care a number of sick and wounded Costa Ricans, whom 
he could not remove, and offered to exchange twenty-five 
Americans, whom he said he held as prisoners, for them 
when they recovered. 

The elections are being held in Nicaragua, and it was 
considered certain that Rivas would be elected Presi- 
dent. 

“The Vanderbilt party,” that is, those agents and others 
who remain in the interest of the old Transit Company, 
aided the Costa Ricans during their invasion of Nicaragua. 
General Walker is in good health and spirits. There is no 
sickness in the army except at Granada, where the fever 
has been very severe; several Americans have died 
with it. 

Her Britannic Majesty’s frigate Eurydice, and steamer 
Hermes, were at San Juan del Norte, but made no opposi- 
tion to the passengers going up the river or on shore. 


EUROPE. 

Great Brirain.—Parliament not being in ses- 
sion, there is little of political import. Very little has been 
said or wiitten regarding the battles in Costa Rica. One 
influential journal, in the Government interest, explains 
Lord Clarendon’s letter respecting the two thousand rifles 
by saying that the British Government have quantities of 
old muskets on sale, and will be glad to meet with other 
customers besides the Costa Ricans. 

Lord Palmerston has prohibited the playing of the mili- 
tary band in Kensington Gardens on Sundays. Music on 
Sundays was granted some short time since by Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, but it created so much public disturbance that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to Lord Palmerston, 
personally, requesting him to prohibit the music as 
“Sabbath desecration.” Lord Palmerston obeyed, al- 
though he stated that the prohibition is against his own 
convictions, 

The trial of Palmer, the alleged poisoner, for the murder 
of his betting companion, Cook, has been going on during 
three days, before the Central Criminal Court, London. 
The evidence, thus far, had been altogether circumstantial, 
and had not elicited much additional to that made public 
after the coroner's inquest. The most eminent counsel at 
the English bar are engaged on both sides—the Attorney- 
General, and Messrs. James, Bodkin, Welsby, and Huddle- 
ston, for the Crewn: Sergeant Shee and Messrs. Grove, 
Gray, and Kennedy, for the prisoner. Lords Campbell, 
Alderson, and Cresswell, were on the Bench. The de- 
fence is closed, The case turns mainly on the medical 
testimony, whether or not the symptoms of death accord 
with the symptoms of poison by strychnine. The most 
eminent physicians of Great Britain have given evidence 
which seems equally balanced for and against the prisoner. 
The case excites extraordinary interest. Tbe testimony is 
valuable, as making public that vegetable poisons are 
readily detected long after death. 

A Congress of “ Reformers of all Nations,’ was convened 
by the aged Robert Owen, at St, Martin’s Hall, London, on 
the 14th. Mr. Owen presided, and addressed the meeting 
at somelength, enforcing his views with great earnestness. 
Petitions for Parliament and a memorial to the Queen 
were adopted. 
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France.—The Empress appeared in public 
for the first time since her accouchement, on Sunday, the 
11th, and on one or two subsequent days rode in a carriage 
accompanied by the Emperor. She was everywhere cor- 
dially received by the crowd. 

Baron Hubner has presented his credentials as Minister 
from Austria, No resident Minister-has yet been appointed 
from Russia—Count Orloff at present performing the duties. 
The Princes Maximilian of Austria and Oscar of Sweden 
have attended a review and the balls given in their honor 
by the Emperor, The baptism of the Prince lmperial'-was 
to take place about the middle of June; the Legislative 
Session will be extended to witness the event. 

M. Thierry, historian of the Norman Conquest, died 
at Paris on the 22d May. 
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Turkey.—Constantinople papers of the 5th 
ult., publish the treaty of peace, preceded by a manifesto 
of the Sultan, expressing his warm satisfaction at the con- 
duct of his own subjects, without distinction or ex- 
ception. 

Advices from Constantinople, dated the 9th instant, 
state that hostilities had recommenced between the Rus- 
sians and Circassians. The Turkish government was taking 
energetic measures in order to repress the fanatical out- 
breaks in the proyinces. At Magnesia all was quiet. The 
barracks at Daoud Pacha, near Constantinople, had been 
burned down, The men belonging to the redif of militia 
had been dismissed to theirhomes. The rate of exchange 
and the agio on paper were lower. 


HUSLULSS, 


Books, ADVERTISEMENTS, AND COMMUNICATIONS 
designed for Lirr ILLustraTeD, Tot PHRENOLOGICAL AND 
WaterR-CurE JoURNALS, may be sent to FowLerR AND 
WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York; 
142 Washington street, Boston; and 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia, 

To secure insertions in the JourNaLs, ADVERTISEMENTS 
should reach the Publishers on or before the 10th of the 
month preceding that in which they are to appear. 

Appropriate and useful subjects, Agriculture, Mechanics, 
the Arts, Schools, etc., are deemed proper, while patent 
medicines, lotteries, liquors, &c., will be scrupulously re- 
jected. 














OUR THREE JOURNALS. 
[We give here the Titres, Ossects, and TERMS 
of our valuable Journals. More complete Pro- 
spectuses may be found in another column. ] 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 

Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and 
Practice ; to Physiology and Anatomy, with nu- 
merous Illustrations ; and to those laws which 
govern Lire and Heatru.~ $1 a year, or 50 cents 
for half a year. 


““We know of no periodical which presents a greater abun- 
dance of valuable information on all subjects relating to 
human progress and welfare."— New York Tribune. 


“The WATER-CureE JourNAL is the most popular Health 
Journal in the world.”"—W. Y. Hvening Post. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR: 
NAL: 
Devoted to Phrenology, Education, Self-Cul- 


ture, and to all those progressive measures for 
the Elevation and Improvement of Mankind. $1 


a year, or 50 cents for six months, 


“ Devoted to the highest happiness and interests of man, 
written in a clear and lively style, afforded at the ‘low price’ 
of one dollar a year, it must succeed in running up its pres- 
ent large circulation to a much higher figuie.”"— Zribwne, 


“ Standard authority in all matters pertaining to Phreno- 
logy. The beautiful typography, and the superior charac- 
ter of the numerous illustrations, are not exceeded in any 
work with which we are acquainted.”"—American Courier, 





THE LIFE ILLUSTRATED: 

A FIRST CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
devoted to News, Literature, Science and the 
Arts ; to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT and Pro- 
Gress.—One of the Best Werxiy NrewsPaPers 


IN THE WorLD. $2 year, or $1 for half a year. 


The Scientific American says: “It is of large size and 
faultless typography. Almost every branch of human 
knowledge is treated by able writers.” The R. J. Reformer 
pronounces it ‘‘the most beautiful Weekly in the Union.” 





J For Turek Dowiars, [$3] in advance, a 
copy of each of these three Journals will be sent 
one year ; for Two Do.uars, half a year. Please 
address all letters, pre paid, as follows: 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
~~ No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA AND ParenotoGy.—No city in 
the United States, except New York, has opened its cor- 
dial hospitality to our noble science with more freedom 
than Philadelphia. Our branch office in Arch street above 
Sixth, has become ‘“‘an institution,” and a point of attrac- 
tion for the people of the city and vicinity. Professional 
‘Examinations, Journals and Books, are in active demand, 
and that demand is rapidly increasing. Lectures to private 
pupils given at the rooms at alltimes. Public lectures will 
be given during the autumn and winter in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

Orders for Books and subscriptions to the Journats and 
Lire Ixiustrarep may be sent to the Philadelphia 
office. 

PHRENOLOGY In Boston.—There is a growing 
interest in the science here, and it extends throughout all 
New England. Examinations are more in demand than 
ever before, and the sale of Books, circulation of Journals, 
and desire for private instruction, keeps pace with our 
ability to sapply them. All these things indicate'a steady 
growth in the great cause we advocate, and we look for- 
ward, hopefully, for the time when every family shall have 
the benefits derived from a knowledge of Phrenology. 

Clubs for the JourNaL may be sent to Boston. 


Hotes and Queries. 


Juvenis._-Your constitution is not strong and 
cool enough to endure confinement, book-keeping and in- 
tense mental labor. If you will do the laborious duties of 
mercantile affairs, and be on your feet as much as possible 
in the out-door business, you may follow merchandising. 
Farming, and fruit-growing ; house-building, or something 
active and somewhat laborious, would serve to strengthen 
and develop your bodily powers. 








F. H: To be a Lawyer, you need the organs 
of Memory and those of Comparison and Language large, 
and also a well-poised character. You will find “* Educa- 
tion Complete,” containing “ Self-Culture” and “ Memory,” 
an excellent work to guide your efforts in self-improve- 
ment—in which the developments requisite for particular 
ayocations are given, and also the proper means for im- 
proving each of the mental faculties and physical 
powers. 


Miscellany. oa 


In Dest Anp out oF Dest.—Of what a hideous 
progeny of illis debt the father! What meanness, what 
invasions of self respect, what cares, what double dealing! 
How, in due seasons, it will carve the frank, open face into 
wrinkles; how like a knife it will stab the honest heart! And 
then its transformations. How it has been known to change 
a goodly face into a mask of brass; how with the damned 
custom of debt, has the true man become a callous trick- 
ster! A freedom from debt and what nourishing sweetness 
may be found in cold water; what toothsomeness in a dry 
crust ; what ambrosial nourishment in a hard egg! Be sure 
of it, he who dines out of debt, though his meal be a biscuit 
and an onion, dines in ‘“‘ The Apollo.” 

And then, for raiment, what warmth in a threadbare coat, 
if the tailor’s receipt be in your pocket; what Tyrian 
purple in the faded waistcoat, the vest not owed for; how 
glossy the well-worn hat if it covers not the aching head of 
a debtor! Next the home sweets, the  out-door recreation 
of the freeman. The street door falls not a knell on his 
heart; the foot of the staircase, though he live on the third 
pair, sends no spasms through his anatomy; at the rap of 
his door he can crow “come in,” and his pulse still beat 
healthfully ; his heart sinks not in his bowels. 

See him abroad. How he returns look for look with any 
passenger; how he saunters; how meeting an acquaintance, 
he stands and gossips, but then this man knows no debt; 
debt that casts a drug in the richest wine; that makes the 
food of the gods unwholesome, indigestible ; that sprinkles 
the banquets of a Lucullus with ashes, 4nd drop soot in the 
soup of an emperor; debt that like the moth, makes value- 
less furs and velvets, enclosing the wearer in a festering 
prison, (the shirt of Nessus was a shirt not paid for;) debt 
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that writes upon frescoed halls the handwriting of the attor- 
ney; that puts a voice of terror in the knocker; that makes 
the heart quake at the haunted fireside; debt, the invisi- 
ble demon that walks abroad with a man,-now quickening 
his steps, now making him look on all sides like a hunted 
beast, and now bringing to his face the ashy hue of death 
as the unconscious passenger looks glancingly upon him! 

Poverty is a bitter draught, yet may, and sometimes can 
with advantage be gulped down. Though the drinker 
makes wry faces, there may, after all, be a wholesome good- 
ness in the cup. But debt, however courteously it may 
be offered, is the cup of Syren; and the wine, spiced and 
delicious though it be, is poison. The man out of debt, 
though with a flaw in his jerkin, a crack in his shoe leather, 
and a hole in his hat, is still the son of liberty, free as the 
singing lark above him; but the debtor, although clothed 
in the utmost bravery, what is he butaserf out upon a 
holiday—a slave to be reclaimed at any instant by his 
owner, the creditor? 

My son, if poor, see wine in the running spring; see thy 
mouth water at a last week’s roll; think a threadbare coat 
the only wear; and acknowledge a whitewashed garret the 
fittest housing for a gentleman; do this, and flee debt. So 
shall thy heart be at rest and the sheriff confounded.— 
Doulas Jerrold, 

Precocious Cuinpren.—A writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine has the following sensible remarks upon 
the system of unnatural forcing many parents adopt in 
training their children in order to gratify their own pride 
with their preternatural displays of smartness : 

How I have heard you, Eusebius, pity the poor children! 
I remember you looking at a group of them, and reflecting, 
“For of such is the kingdom of heaven,” and turning away 
thoughtfully, and saying, “Of such is the kingdom of 
trade!” <A child of three years of age, with a book in its 
infant hands, is a fearful sight! It is too often the death 
warrant, such as the condemned stupidity looks at—fatal, 
yet beyond his comprehension. What should a child three 
years old—nay, five or six years old—be taught? Strong 
meats for weak digestions make not bodily strength. Let 
there be nursery tales and nursery rhymes. I would say to 
every parent, especially every mother, sing to your chil- 
dren; tell them pleasant stories; if in the country, be not 
too careful lest they get a little dirt upon their hands and 
clothes ; each is very much akin to us all, and in children’s 
out-of-door play, soils them not inwardly. There isin it a 
kind of consanguinity between all creatures; by it we touch 
upon the common sympathy of our first substance, and be- 
get a kindness for our poor relations, the brutes. Let chil- 
dren have a free, open-air sport, and fear not though they 
make acquaintance with the pigs, the donkeys, and the 
chickens—they may form worse friendships with wiser- 
looking ones; encourage a familiarity with all that love to 
court them—dumb animals love children, and children love 
them. There is a language among them which the world’s 
language obliterates in the elders. Itis of more importance 
that you should make your children loving, than that you 
should make them wise, that is, book-wise. Above all 
things, make them loving; then will they be gentle and 
obedient ; then, also, parents, if you become old and poor, 
these will be better than friends that will never neglect you. 
Children brought up lovingly at your knees, will never 
shut their doors upon you, and point where they would 
haye you go. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM A CLerGYMAN.—I have read 
several of your publications, and Iam very highly pleased 
with your matter-of-fact method of teaching people their 
duty to their God, to themselves, and to the world. Iam 
an humble Minister of the Gospel, and I sincerely believe 
and hope that I shall be more efficient in doing good, by 
having my mind directed to subjects of vital interest to the 
abusers of nature’s laws. I am deeply interested in the 
study of human character, from the indices phrenology 
affords, and I hope soon to avail myself of all the facilities 
extended by your publications. Yours respectfully, 

W. C. GARDNER. 

Honest Courace.—W. P. Strickland, in his 
“Pioneers of the West,” relates an anecdote, illustrating 
the honest frankness and heroic brusqweness of manner of 
the pioneer preachers: 

“ A certain presiding elder, on his round, came to a town 
on one of the circuits where a quarterly meeting was to be 
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held, and, putting up his horse late on Saturday evening, 
waited for the Sabbath. The church, as is usual on such 
occasions, was crowded in eyery part. The preacher in 
charge was a young man of not much experience, though 
devoted to his work, and striving hard to please the people 
in all things, so that he might win them to religion. Just 
as the elder, a fine, sturdy specimen of a backwoods’ preach- 
er, was announcing his text, he felt the tail of his coat sud- 
denly jerked. Turning round in the midst of the sentence, 
the young preacher, with great trepidation, whispered, 
‘General Jackson is in the congregation.’ The elder, feeling 
indignant at the interruption, which was noticed by all, 
raising his voice, still looking at the preacher, who had his 
head down, exclaimed, ‘Who is General Jackson? God 
Almighty will damn him if he don’t repent, as soon as he 
would an unconyerted Guinea nigger.’ 


“The General, far from taking offence at that which over- 
whelmed the young preacher with confusion, availed him- 


self of the first opportunity to express his respect for a spirit 
somewhat analogous to his own.” 





GENTILITY. 


BY TOMMY TEWKSBURY. 


Genteel it is to have soft hands, 
But not genteel to work on lands; 
Genteel it is to lie abed, 

But not genteel to earn your bread ; 
Genteel it is to cringe and bow, 

But not genteel to sow and plow ; 
Genteel it is to play the beau, 

But not genteel to reap and mow; 
Genteel it is to keep a gig, 

But not genteel to hoe and dig; 
Genteel it is in trade to fail, 

But not genteel to swing the flail; 
Genteel it is to play the fool, 

But not genteel to keep a school ; 
Genteel it is to cheat the tailor, 

But not genteel to be a sailor; 
Genteel it is to fight a duel, 

But not genteel to cut your fuel; 
Genteel it is to eat rich cake, 

But not genteel to cook and bake; 
Genteel it is to have the blues, 

But not genteel to wear thick shoes; 
Genteel it is to roll in wealth, 

But not genteel to have good health; 
Genteel it is to cut a friend, 

But not genteel your clothes to mend; 
Genteel it is to make a show, 

But not genteel poor folks to know; 
Genteel it is to run away, 

But not genteel at home to stay; 
Genteel it is to smirk and smile, 
But not genteel to shun all guile; 
Genteel it is to be a knaye, 

But not genteel your cash to save; 
Genteel it is to make a bet, 

But not genteel to pay a debt; 
Genteel it is to play at dice, | 

But not genteel to take advice ; 
Genteel it is to curse and swear, 
But not genteel plain clothes to wear; 
Genteel it is to smoke and drink, - 
But not genteel to read and think; 
Genteel it is to know a lord, 

But not genteel to pay your board; 
Genteel it is to skip and hop, 

But not genteel to keep a shop; 
Genteel it is to waste your life, 

But not genteel to love your wife. 


I cannot tell what I may do, 

Or what sad scenes may yet pass through; 
I may perchance turn deaf and blind, 

The pity of all human kind; 

I may perhaps be doomed to beg, 

Or even hop upon one leg; 

Or I may even come to steal, 

But may I never be genteel ! 

Come joy or sorrow, weal or woe, 

Oh, may I never get that low. 
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DEVOTED TO 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND GENERAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


To Reform and Perfect the Race; 
to teach man his duty to himself, his neighbor, his chil- 
dren, and his God; to teach him his capabilities, and how 
to make the most of them; his faults, and how to correct 
them; to teach him that 


Miappiness Flows from Obedience 
to all the laws of our nature; and how to understand and 
obey those laws, so as to secure the highest physical and 
mental well-being, will be the main object of the Purrno- 


LOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Phrenology, 


theoretically and philosophically considered, but especially 
its application to home education, domestic government, 
self-culture, selection of pursuits, choice of apprentices, 
clerks, partners in business, or companions for life, will, as 
heretofore, be the leading feature of the work. 


To Make Men Better, 
we must begin at the basis of their natures; hence, Physi- 
ology, or the laws of life and health, will be clearly and 
vigorously set forth, amply illustrated, and thus made 
interesting and profitable to all: 
sound mind in a healthy body.” 


our motto being—“ A 


Agriculture and Morticulture, 
the primitive, most healthful, and independent employ- 
ments of man, will receive the attention their great import- 
ance demands. 
Mechanism, 
the great civilizer, yielding, as it does, one half the wealth, 
and being the source of nearly all the comforts, conve- 
niences and elegancies of life, will receive a prominent place ; 
new inventions will be explained and illustrated with spir- 
ited engravings. 
So Many Great Attractions, 


with so large an amount of sound and racy reading matter, 
should call into the field 


Thousands of Co-workers, 


who will extend the circulation of the AMERICAN PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL to every neighborhood and every family 
in our broad land, 

On the Following Very Low Terms: 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, 7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00! Twenty Copies for 10 00 

Please address all letters, post-PArD, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, New Yor«x. 


EDITORIAL OPINIONS. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JourNAL is a standard work on 
mental science, the perusal of which will instruct and bene- 
fit the reader, whether he be a believer in phrenology or 
not. It is worth twice the pis of subseription.—Miamé 
Visitor. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is decidedly the best 
work of the kind ever published. Whatever concerns man, 
or nature, is embraced in its broad platform; hence, farm- 
ers, mechanics, students, young men, children, politicians, 
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professional men—all human beings—may find within its 
pages first truths, applicable to practical life, and promo- 
tive of its interests.—South- West Democrat. 


This is an interesting, instructive, and valuable work. It 
used to be a treat to usin walking through Nassau street, 
to step into the great skull emporium of the publishers of 
the journal. We wonder it is not sought after by those who 
visit New York as well as Barnum’s Museum. 

We do not agree with Fowler in his enthusiastic regard 
for phrenology, but we do commend him for the pains he 
takes to give the subscribers to his journal the worth of 
their money.—Presbyterian Witness. 


The PuHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL has outlived the cry of 
“ Humbug ;” and by the ability with which it has advocated 
the science of phrenology, as well as all kindred movements 
and reforms, has attained a wide circulation and influence, 
We cheerfully commend it to the patronage of all who like 
to hear the truth told boldly and fearlessly.—New York In- 
dependent Examiner, 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is a complete store-house 
of useful and practical knowledge for the age in which we 
live. It is a large and splendid paper, and we think, taking 
into consideration the character, the amount of matter, and 
the mechanical appearance of the work, that it is the very 
cheapest periodical published in the Union.—G@reenjield 
Republican. 


The PurenoLocicaL JourNAt looks as fresh and inyit- 
jug as ever, and is filled, as usual, with the most interesting 
reading matter. FowLEeRr AND WELLS’ publications are do- 
ing more good than the issues of some dozens of other pub- 
lishers in the city, and we are pleased to learn that their 
business is increasing daily.— Wayne Oownty Whig. 

Tue PHRENOLOGIOAL JoURNAL.—This work may be 
termed the standard authority in all matters pertaining to 
phrenology, while the beautiful typography of the journal, 
and the superior character of the numerous illustrations, 
are not exceeded in any work with which we are ac- 
quainted.— Village Record, Hightstown, N. J. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL.—Human progress 
in its most comprehensive sense, in whatever tends to ele- 
yate or ameliorate the condition of man, finds an enthusi- 
astic and devoted advocacy in this journal. Its pages are 
diversified with a number of pleasant essays and miscella- 
neous articles of yalue.-—Armenia Times. 


The PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL is on our table, looking, 
typographically, as beautiful as ever, and filled with im- 
portant reading matter for the improvement of the mind 
and body. It is one of the most useful journals in the 
country in a temporal point of view.— Westfield, Mass., 
News Letter. ; 

This JourNAL has done more towards the reformation of 
wide-spread evils than any other publication ever issued 
from the press. Those who wish to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their own being, and of the best means of 
preserving health, should subseribe.—Lafayette Gazette. 


We can at all times give this deservedly popular Journal 


our highest recommendation. We think it is constantly 
becoming more and more useful and interesting, and all 
who desire advancement and happiness should read it.— 
Yates County Whig. 


This popular monthly has a freshness and originality 
about its contents which always interests the reader, and 
its perusal cannot but result in enlarged views of the duties 
we owe to ourselves and our fellow men.—Oswego County 
Gazette. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JourRNAL should be read by every 
thinking man. One may not agree with all its teachings; 
but no one can read it carefully without becoming a wiser 
and a better man.—Stars and Stripes. 


The PuRrENoLoGicaL JOURNAL has constrained us to set 
the quill in motion again in commending it to our readers. 
The high order of its literary contents, render its claims 
to the public irresistible-— York Star. 


This welcome visitor contains a great amount of useful 
and interesting reading, and every family should possess it 
It is just what is needed in every family library.— Geneva 
Courier. 

Thé PHRENOLCGIO'L JOURNAL sustains its well-merited 
popularity, and is an able advocate of reform principles.— 
Spirit Advocate. 


It is one of the most valuable family journals published 
in this country.—Zast Boston Ledger. It should be in the 
hands of every lover of science.—Free Press, 
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A NEW FAMILY HAND-MILL. 


“ANTIIN NMO SIH NV 





DESORIPTION OF THE MILL. 


This mill is exceedingly compact, and presents a very 
neat appearance. 

It is geared in such a manner that the grinders make 
about three revolutions while the crank by which the mill 
is operated makes one, 

The grinders themselves are constructed on a new and 
improved plan; and being made of highly-tempered metal, 
will be‘found well-nigh indestructible by use. 

In addition to this, the working grinders are constructed 
in such a manner as to be easily replaced, in case they be- 
come worn by long usage. 

The mill is adjusted to grind fine or coarse, by turning 
the thumb-screw, seen just below the small cog-wheel, 
either up or down, as the case may be. After thus turning 
it, another small thumb-screw, not seen in the cut, prevents 
it from changing its position, except at the will of the oper- 
ator. As the grain is ground, a small brush, which is made 
fast in the working grinder and revolves with it, sweeps it 
into the spout, down which it passes into any vessel set to 
receive it. 

All the principal journals run in the best Babbit metal, 
which is well known to be almost everlasting. The bottom 
of the iron spindle runs upon a step of copper, and an extra 
one is furnished with each mill, as also are the screws for 
fastening the mill down. This mill is especially designed 
for coarse grinding and cracking, which it performs with 
great ease and celerity. It will, however, answer a very 
good purpose for fine grinding. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
1st. Screw the mill firmly to a table, or other support. 
2d. Oil the bearings; particularly the END of the shaft 

that rests on the large THUMB-SCREW under the aS alco 


CAUTION, 


After the mill is adjusted, and all parts are rig a see that 
the THUMB-SOREW is held securely by the small screw in the 
side. Don’t forget to keep the end of the shaft oiled. 


For sale by FowLer anpd WELLS. Price $7. 


DuraTION OF VEGETABLE Lire.—Lord Lindsay, 
in the course of his wanderings amid the pyramids of Egypt, 
stumbled on a mummy, proved, by its hieroglyphics, to be 
at least 2,000 years old. In examining the mummy after it 
was unwrapped, he found in one of its enclosed hands a tu- 
berous or bulbous root. He wished to know how long vege- 
table life could last, and he therefore planted that root in a 
sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews to descend upon it, 
and in the course of a few weeks, to his astonishment and 
joy, the root burst forth and bloomed into a magnificent 
dahlia. Egyptian wheat is a well known variety, originating 
from seed thousands of years old. 
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First Person Sineunar vs. SECOND PrRson 
Puvurat.—The witty and self-complacent New England 
correspondent of the “Northern Christian Advocate,” in- 
dulges his playfulness with the pronoun I, in the following 
racy style: 

“Tt has been so long since I scattered a few ‘gleanings’ 
through the columns of the Northern, that I suppose the 
printers have been able to replenish their stock of personal 
pronouns, singular number, which Z know, as well as my 
next neighbor, must have been greatly exhausted by my 
former correspondence. Editors and their readers, how- 
ever, generally take their correspendenis as men do their 
wives—“ for better, or for worse ;” but as for myself, I wish 
to be taken as Paddy took his wife“ for better and for 
better.” That, you see, looks like improvement. In my 
case, improvement may be slow, especially in managing tho 
pronouns; but my intentions are good. According to 
Spurzheim, Combe, Fowler, and other phrenological lights, 
a great deal of a man’s character depends on the configura- 
tion of his head, and the bumps which protrude from his 
skull and roughen his scalp. One of these noted gentlemen 
run his weird fingers, many years since, all through my in- 
tellectual realm,—that is, over the poor pate which oscil- 
lates, turns and twists, aches and burns on the top of my 
shoulders, and decided that I might be a decent sort of a 
man. §So much time has elapsed, that I do not remember 





the particulars very accurately ; but my impression is that | 


love of approbation and self-esteem were as high as six plus, 
With such a predestination of ‘bumps,’ how can a poor 
fellow speak or write without jingling the parts of speech 
alluded to? J have tried to do otherwise, but it’s no use ; 
the personal pronoun singular will stick right out; I can’t 
help it, and don’t intend to try to any more. I do not like 
to say we, when relating a story, because J am not we I 
am only J, Mr. Fideliter, formerly of the ‘ Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate,’ by the grace of Brother Hosmer and his pa- 
trons. That’s all. Generally, when I say we, I mean my- 
self and wife. Here, then, is the fix I am in; and should I 
ever get another invitation, official, to write for the North- 
ern, it must be distinctly understood that J shall never 
count the troublous cost which J may make the printers, 
or anybody else. Thus endeth the reading of this apolo- 
getic lesson.” 





Way Eprpemics Race at Nicur—It was in 
one night that four thousand persons perished of the Plague 
in London. It was by night that the army of Sennacharib 
was destroyed. Both in England and on the continent, a 
large proportion of cholera cases, in its several forms, have 
‘been observed to have occurred between one and two o'clock 
in the morning. The danger of exposure to the night air, 
has been a theme of physicians from time immemorial ; but 
it is remarkable that they have never yet called in the aid 
of chemistry to aceount for the fact. It is at night that the 
stratum of air nearest the ground must always be the most 
charged with particles of animalized matter given out from 
the skin, and deleterious gases, such as carbonic acid gas, 
the product of respiration, and sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
product of the sewers. In the day, gases, and the various 
substances of all kinds, rise in the air by the rarefaction of 
heat. At night, when this rarefaction ceases, they fall by 
an increase of gravity, if imperfectly mixed with the atmos- 
phere; while the gases evolved during the night, instead of 
ascending, remain near the same level. It is known that 
carbonic acid gas, at a low temperature, partakes so nearly 
of the nature of a fluid, that it may be poured out of ono 
vessel into another. It rises at the temperature at which it 
is exhaled from the lungs, but its tendency is towards the 
floor, or the bed of the sleeper, in cold and unventilated 
rooms. At Hamburg, the alarm of cholera at night in some 
parts of the city, was so great that many refused to go to 
bed, lest they should be attacked unawares in their sleep. 
Sitting up, they probably kept their stoves or open fires 
burning for the sake of warmth, and that warmth giving 
the expansion to any deleterious gases present, which would 
best promote their escape, and promote their dilution in 
the atmosphere, the means of safety were then unconscious- 
ly assured. 

At Sierra Leone, the natives have a practice in the sickly 
season of keeping fires constantly burning in the huts at 
night, assigning that the fires kept away the spirits, to 
-which in ignorance they attributed fever and ague. Lat- 
terly, Europeans have begun to adopt the same practice, 
and those who have tried it, assert that they have now en- 
tire immunity from the tropical fevers to which they were 
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formerly subjected. In the epidemics of the middle ages, 
fires used to be lighted in the streets for the purification of 
the air, and in the plague of London, in 1665, fires in the 
streets were at one time kept burning incessantly, till ex- 
tinguished by a violent storm of rain. Latterly trains of 
gunpowder have been fired, and cannon discharged for the 
same object; but it is obvious that these measures, although 
sound in principle, must necessarily, though out of doors, 
be on too small a scale, as measured against an ocean of at- 
mospheric air, to produce any sensible effect. Within 
doors, however, the case is different. It is quite possible 
to heat a room sufficiently to produce a rarefaction, and con- 
sequently dilution of any malignant gases it may contain, 
and itis of course the air of the room, and that alone, at 
night, that comes in contact with the lungs of the person 
sleeping.— Westminster Review. 


A Moruer’s Lovs.—-Think of thy childhood ! 
Hast thou ever tasted pleasures sweet as those? Were ever 
garlands so fair as these entwined by a mother’s hands 
among thy clustering ringlets? When rebellious passion 
roused the demon in thy nature, naught quelled the tem- 
pest like her whispered chidiug. When, agonized by burn- 
ing fever, the fragile form tossed to and fro, in convulsive 
effort for relief, no hand but a mother’s could soothe the 
throbbing brow, or prepare the cooling draught which 
seemed real nectar to the parched lips. Pause, then, young 
man, in thy career, if the path thou art treading evoke one 
lingering blush upon thy cheek, one emotion of shame! 
Bethink thee it is ploughing deep furrows in thy mother’s 
heart. But, if after firm investigation, conscience upbraid 
thee not, walk proudly on in thy manly independence, 
heaping untold wealth of joy upon that dear one’s head, 
who watches o’er thy pathway all the livelong day. If 
worldly wealth be thine, how happy wilt thou be to sur- 
round her with the luxuries all-powerful gold will com- 
mand; if poor, redouble thy earnest attentions, and this 
will give greater joys than the wealth of the Indies could 
purchase. If disease has fastened its deadly grasp upon her, 
be thine tho task to cheer the weary sufferer; let thy voice 
whisper comfort and support. Thy love shall win her to 
partial forgetfulness, or nerve her to endurance. Maiden, 
in thy careless glee forget not her who loves thee best. The 
world offers many gay pictures, whose vivid colors will en- 
tice thy lively fancy ; take heed, then, lest they so absorb 
thy judgment that selfishness ensue, and, a devotee to 
pleasure, thou hast scarce time or disposition to return a 
share of the same gentle offices that made thy earlier years 
so like a happy dream. Be warned in time of these seem- 
ingly trifling temptations, which lure the brightest and best 
from a mother's side. When she suffers, be thou, in turn 
the nurse; pillow the aching head upon thy bosom; and, 
while busy memory recalls the time when her arms held 
thy tender form in close embrace, renew thy resolutions of 
a better future, and keep them while there yet is time: be- 
fore the ear is closed to the repentant sobs that burst from 
the full heart—before the eyelids droop forever o’er the eyes 
that have met thine so"oft in loving pride—prove thou art 
human. Give back some love;for the wealth she has poured 
on thee, 


Tue Duty or A Motuer.—By the quiet fire- 
side of home, the true mother, in the midst of her children, 
is sowlng, as in’vases of earth, the seeds of plants that shall 
some time give to Heaven the fragrance of their blossoms, 
and whose fruit shall be to us a rosary of angelic deeds, the 
noblest offering that she can make through the ever-ascend 
ing and expanding souls of her children to her Maker. 
Every; word thatishe utters, goes from heart te heart with 
a power of which she little dreams. Philosophers tell us 
in their speculations, that we cannot lift a3 finger without 
moving distant spheres, Solemn is the thought that every 
word! that’ falls"from a mother’s lips, every expression of 
her countenance, may leave an indelible impression upon 
the young souls about her, and form the underlaying sirain 
of that education which peoples heaven with celestial be- 
ings, and gives to the white brow of the angel next to the 
grace of God, its crown of glory. 


Truru By Acciprent.—‘‘ Here,’’ said a dandy 
to an Irish laborer, “‘ come and tell me the biggest lie you 
ever told in your life, and I'll treat you to a whiskey 
punch,” “ An’ by my sowl,” replied the Hibernian quick- 
ly, “yer honor is a gintleman.” 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE 





VoLuME TWENTY-TWO OF THE Warter-CurE 
JouRNAL commences with'this number. 

Heatru.~—The great want of the age is health 
—the normal and harmonious action of all the elements of 
our being, physical, intellectual, and social. This want 
findsjits satisfaction and this demand its supply, in a knowl- 
edge of the Laws or Lirn, or a true PuysroLoay; the 
Naturn and Causes or DiIsEAseEs, or a true PATHOLOGY ; 


the modes of Puriricarion and INVIGORATION, or @ TRUE 
System of MeproaL Pracrion. 


Tue Puiosopny or Hears, comprising the 
Laws of Puystcat, Moran, and InreELLEcTUAL DEvELor- 
MENT, are the especial sphere of the WaTrr-CurE JouRNAL; 
but all that can promote the great design of human happi- 
ness is included in the Hrraxp of Rrrorms. 

Human Lire.—Our platform is a broad one; 
and our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Ven- 
tilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Education, Occupations, 
Amusements, and Social Relations—all the elements which 
combine to make up that complex thing called Human 
Lirf, will be clearly presented. 


PracticaL Insrruction.—Hydropathy will be 
fully unfolded, and so explained, that all may apply it in 
various diseases, even those not curable by any other 
means. The Water-Cure is not equalled by any other 
mode of treatment in those peculiar complaints common 
only to women. THe Warer-CurEe Journal will con- 
tain such advice and practical instruction as may be consid- 
ered most important in all these critical yet unavoidable 
cases, 

PRESERVATION OF Heatta.—Without health 
even life is not desirable, unless a remedy can be found. 
It will be a part of our duty to teach the world how to 
preserve health, as well as to cure disease. 

Protoncep Lire.—Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social institutions 
will be pointed out and made so plain that “he who runs 
may read,” We believe fully that man may prolong his 
life much beyond the number of years usually attained. 
We propose to show how, 

Warer-Cure aT Home.—Particular directions 
will be given for the treatment of ordinary cases at Home, 
which will enable all who have occasion, to apply it. Let 
it be borne in mind, that the Warer-CurE JouRNAL is a 
thoroughly Porputar Work, designed for “the people,» 
and not the organ of a Profession or Sect. 

To Our FRienps.—Believing the Hratta Re. 
rorm to be the needed basis of all Reforms, and that no 
agency can be more efficient in promoting it than the 
WatTER-CuRE JOURNAL, we rely upon the Frienps of the 
Cause to continue their good efforts and exertions, until a 


copy is within the reach of rverY Faminy IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Tur JouRNAL will be illustrated and published 
in a beautiful quarto form, on fine white paper for binding, 
on the first of each month, on the following very low 

Terms im Advance. 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $7 09 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Please address all letters, posrparn, to 


FOWLER AND WHELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, New York. 
WILL YOU HAVE A PREMIUM? 


Fo Frrry Dotiars we will send One Hundred Journals 
one year, or Two Hundred half a year, and the worth Og 
TEN DOLLARS in any Books published at this office, 

For Twrnry-rive Dotiars, Fifty eopies a year, or One 
Hundred copies half a year, and Frvn DotiArs in Books. 

For Ten Dorzars, Twenty copies one year, or Forty 
copies half a year, and Onx Dollar in Books. 

SampLe Numeers, with which to form clubs, always sent 
gratis. Now is the time to subscribe, 
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Qhurrttzements. 


A LiMiTED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisementa, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . = ~ $7500 
For one column, one month, . . 20 00 
Fo a half column, one month, . e 12 00 
Foy a card of four lines, or leas, one month, 1 00 





“An intensely interesting narrative of real adven- 
ture.”?—ALBANY JOURNAL. 


Tue Mopern Niwrop.—The Ad- 


ventures of GERARD, THE LION-KILLER, 
Comprising a History of his Ten Years’ Cam- 
paign among the Wild Animals of Northern 
Africa. With Eight Spirited Illustrations’ 
Translated from the French by 0. E. WHITE- 
HEAD. One handsome 12mo, Price $1 25. 


CONTENTS. 


The Lion—His Education, Temperaments and 
Habits. 

The Arab Fashion of Hunting the Lion. 

The Chase of the Panther, Wild Roar and Hyena, 

The Stag, Antelope and Gazelle. 

Advice to the Amateur Lion-Hunter, 

A Sketch of African Wartare. 

My First Experience in Lion-Hunting. 

An Excursion and my Second Lion. 

Yhe Lion of Krou Nega. 

The Lion a Mesmerizer. 

An Account of I'wo Lions that ** would not down.” 

A Lion Killed on his Own Hearthstone, 

My Friend Abdallah, the Minstrel. 

My Friend Mohammed, the Marauder, 

The History of a Foundling. 

My Pet Lion welcomes me at Paris. 

Skill of the Lion Hubert in the Commissary Depart- 
ment, 

A Lion that Devoured the Faculty of a College. 

My Comiade, Rostain, Bearded the Lion of Mezez- 
Amar, 

The Duchess of Orleans, and my Lion-Hunting 
Brigade. 

A Lion-Hunt among the Natives of Constantine, 

A Double Shot among the Lious of Ferazar. 

A New Kind of Bait for Lions, 

My Old Friend, the Lion of Krenchela, 

A Lion Hunt in Orten, and Tragical End of Amar, 

A Hunt with the Arab Ladies. 

Another push for a Lion-Hunting Brigade, 

A Nigut with the Arabs, 

The Death of a Lioness, 


This unique publication excited the greatest sen- 
sation, and circulated with the rapidity of light- 
ning throughout France, on its first appearance in 
August last; and is now meeting with equal suc- 
eess in Great Britain, It cannot fail to meet wilh 
universal popularity among ourselves, The present 
work is a new, graphic and minute record of the 
Lion-Killer’s wonderful achievements during the 

whole of his ten years of Arab life. 

100 Ageuts wanted to sell the above popular book. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 


rice. 
‘ Address DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
July 1t New York, 


Mrrcuei.t’s New Natrona Map.— 


Is of later publication, more finely executed, 
and on a larger scale than any other map of 


United States and Territories extant. It is 


the onLy large MzTALLIC PLATE map exhibiting the 
Unirgp States, Mexico, and Centraal AMERICA, in 
their proper connection, ever published in this country. 
Jtalso embraces the West [NDia JsLanps and Nortb 
American BRITIsa PROVINCES 

On the same sheet are two Maps of the WorLp, ove 
on Mercator’s and one on the globular projection, Also 
a map of the Sanpwica IsLANDs. 

Being CoLORED IN COUNTIES, FR(M OCEAN TO OCEAN, 
and giving the PopuLATION of all counties according to 
the cenaus of 1850, besides much other valuuble statis- 
tical matter, distance tables, &c.; it is very much the 
finest map of the United States and adjacent countries 





extant, SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY BSUBSCKIPIION, 
TRAVELLING AGenis WANTED, 
Apr bt? 8. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL. 





WesER’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 


THE HUMAN BODY, lithograpbed and republished by 
Envicorr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York» 
from the German edition by Prof. M, J. Weber, con” 
sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mount- 
ed. Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted $25. June 6 tb. 





Tas Day 18s PupLIsHED, ONE 
THOUSAND AND OnE TyInas WortH Know- 
inc. A Book for everybody, disclosing valua- 
ble information; receipts and instructions in su e- 
ful and domestic arts. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 60 ceuts, 
For sale by all booksellers, H, STEPHENS, Pub- 
iM sher, No. $5 Nassau street, New York. Copies 
sent by mail on receipt of price, Apr 6t* 





A. 8. Srimson, 39 anD 41 Franxiin 


St., New York, Produce Commission Merchant 
makes quick sales and prompt returns at 5 per cent, 
Rergerence. ‘‘American Express Co.,” and Fowler 
AND Wells, June 6t tr 
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REMOVAL. 
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NCIS & 
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O., 


BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Have Removed from the Store at 252 B 


oe” 


East side, between Spri 


roadway, to the New Marble Building, 


554 BROADWAY, 


ng and Prince Streets. 





Varuasie Miscettaneous Boors, Published by 


CHAS. 
THe Writines OF WILLIAM WARE. 


8. FRANCIS & Co., No. 554 Broadway. 


2 vols. 


Tue Writines or L. Marta Curtp. 14 vols. 


Tue Writrtnes or OrvittE Dewey, D.D., 
Mrs Kirxianp. A New Homer, WHO'LL 
H. T. TuckerMAnNn, 


H. W. Lonerettow. Porrs anp Portry 
The Rev. Dr. Spencer. 
J. G. Looxwanrt. 
Batiaps. 63 cents. 
F. H. Hever. 


Mrs. E Barrett Brownine’s Poems. 


THovuents ON THE Ports. 
The Rev. 8. 8. Osaoop, D.D. Stupms in Curistian Brograpny. 


Pyorort’s Coursy or Eneuisu READING. 
Lire oF Sir WALTER Scorv. 


Tue Prosr WRITERS OF GERMANY. 8vo, 
The Rey. H. W. Brettows’ Taytrr’s CuristiaAN Aspects oF Faitn anp Duty. 
o 

3 vols. 


8 vols. $3. 
Fortow? and Forest Lirs. 2 yols. 
12mo. 75 cents. 
12mo. $1. 
or Evroprr. 8vo. $5. 
75 cents. 


4 vols, 12mo, $3. ANcIENT SPANISH 


$3. 
$1. 


A complete Catalogue of C. 8. F. & Co.’s Publications may be had on application. 


July 1t 





DOWNING’S RURAL ESSAYS. 


Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by Grorcr Witi1aAM Curtis, and a 


letter to his friends by Frederika Bremer. 
Of Mr. Downing’s reputation as a writer it 


In one volume octavo, price $3. 


is almost superfluous to speak. He is, by uni- 


versal consent, the best and most interesting among those who have chosen the same line. 


This volume contains all his editorial papers in the 


*Horticulturist.”” The menoir will be1ead with 


great interest, on account of the excellent and amiable charactero! Mr, Downing as well ag his well- 


earned Jiterary fame. 
aud of herself. 


Miss Bremer’s testimonial to 


Who keep on hand a complete assertment of books 


together with a full stock of books in the various departments of literature, 


Stationery, wholesale and retail, 


his merit is an enlogium equally worthy of him 


The volume closes with a series of inteiesting letters fiom Fnglend.”? 


Published by LEAVITT & ALLEN, 
379 Broadway, New York, 
on Farming, Horticultwie, Gasuening, &., &e., 
Also Schocl] Books and 
June 2t 








TN ee 
BILLIARD TA 


WINANT, 
BLE MAKER, 


(The oldest and most cetensive Manufactory of the kind in America,) 
71 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, BETWEEN BEEKMAN AND SPRUCE. 





Every thing in the line furnished at ten per cent. leas th 
Maces, Cues; Clothe, by the piece or yard ; Gibb’s Ad 


French nnd American Patent Cue Points, Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, Spanish Pins, &c. 


an any other Establishment in the city, Tables, Balls, 
hesive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets, Fringes 
In short, every 


thing in the Trade always to be had. Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as 
Bot fh Sw Sed ti eo: 
A} ° yt e B R 0 \ | N E 9 . 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 


if given in person. 





PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL, 


Apr lyr tr 





June 3t tr 








Just Pupuisuep, Mapams Os- 


sot’s NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri 
ca and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLJ, Author of ‘Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ “‘ Papers on Literature and Art,” &c, &c. 
Edited by her brother, Anruun B, FuLurr, 
1 vol,12mo, pp. 478. Price, $1, 


‘‘The volume, we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.’’—[Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

““T'o an observing eye the authoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, and asingular power of description, 
This is 4 book which needs no commendation ; for 
we are confident that is will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.”’—[Boston 
Transcript. 

€ A welcome offering to the many admirers of 
the late Countess Ossoli. * * * In many 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced,” 
—(Loston Traveller, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 30S Broadway. 
gay For sale by all the principal Booksellers in 
the United States. Apr 





Boox Intusrrarions, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill) Heads, Business Cards 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print’ 
ing, &c., engraved in the best sty] _ 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y | 




















BEAUMONT’sS PHYSIOLOGY ; OR THE 


PuysioLoay or Digrstion, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By WitttAM Beaumont, 
M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8S. Army. 


This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion, made through an artificial opening in 


the stomach of A. St. Martin, where everything 
that took place during the process of healthy diges- 
tion could be closely observed, Such an opportu- 
nity was never presented before or since, and itis 
to these experiments that we owe nearly all we 
know of the action of the digestive organs. The 
record is made full and explicit, free from techni- 
cal terms, and cannot fail to be useful to all who 
read it, 
Price, prepaid by mail, $1. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





An Essay on Party ; SHOWING ITS 


Usss, ITS ABUSES, AND ITS NATURAL DIssoLv- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 


the United States, and some questions which 
invite its action to the near future, by Puiip C, Frigse, 


The author is no politician in the popular sense of the 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present 
party warfare, observes errors, and the causes of those 
errors, Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in 
the Essay much to approve. Price 25 cents, Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N.Y, 
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Kinesipatoy.—Dr. Donovan, late 


of London, who has acquired a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the great art, under the first 
teachers in Europe, is prepared to supply the 


needful apparatus,andto teach theart to the proprie- 
tors of Water-Cuve Establishments, and of Schools 
&c., &c , and to private persons. The efficacy of 
Kinesipathy for the Cure of Spinal Curvatures and 
other malformations, and for various chronic ail- 
ments, is acknowledged in the highest quarters, 
(see Mrs. Beecher’s “ Physiology and Calisthenies,’’ 
p.12.) Dr. Donovan applies the science at his resi- 
dence, 650 Sixth Avenu2,or at the houses of 
patients. Address, care of JFowler and Weils, or 
as above, July lt 





CONSULTATIONS ON ALL DISEASES 


of the Eyeand Ear, as heretcfore, from 9 to 4 
o'clock daily, at No. 502 Broadway. Private 
instruction, the result of twenty years’ expe- 
rience, given to medical practitioners on the operations 
and practical trea:ment of these delicate organa, includ- 
ing the operations fur removing cataract with Jacob’s 
needles, without pain or danger, and on the use of many 
other invaluable instruments procured during my 
sejourn in Europe; the ophthalmoscope and new specula 
for ascertainiog the exact condition, in dis-ase or health, 
of the interior of the eye and ear, &c. My Treatise on 
the Eye can be procured at the cffice, Also, superior Ar- 
tificial Eyes, which move and look exactly like the na- 
tural eye. 
JAMES W. POWEL, M. D., Oculist, Aurist, &c, 

June 2, t tr, 





Tue GALESBURG WATER-CurRE is in 


successful operation. We have, in connection 
with the Water-Cure, the Electro-Chemical Baths, 
T. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 
Address or apply to 
DR. J. B. GULLY, 


July tf Galesburg, Ill. 





Evecrro-CHemicau Foor-Baru.--* Dr. 
SmrrH: Dear Sir,—I have cured with your Bath 
one of the worst cases of Fever and Ague I 
ever saw, of about eleven months’ standing,.”— 
Dr. J. C. Knapp, Worcester, Mass. 

Manufactured by DR. S, B, SMITH, 77 Canal St., 
New York. Price $60. 

For sale, also, the ‘‘Direct and To-and-Fro Current 
Magnetic Machine,” price $12, All oideis punc- 
tually executed. 

DECISIVE EXPERIMENT, 


Just published, the result of a galvanometric ex- 
periment, demonstrating that the electiic current 
dves not pass through the body of a person im- 
mersed in a bathing-tub, but passes along and near 
the surface of the water; hence the Foot-bath, and 
not the Body-bath, should be uged, Sent free toany 
who may write furit, Address as above. July 1 








' and weighs about 275 lbs, 





t 
Mason & Hamuin’s: Price List, 


— 


OrncGAN HARMONIUMS, AND MopEL MELoDEONS 


4% Uct. Portable Style, Rosewood Case, C to F, $60 
6 Oct, Portable Style, Rosewood Case,F tol, 75 


5 Oct. Piano Style, Rosewood case, F to F, 100 
Sade ge LY “ ex. finish, F to F, 110 
6 2-3 «6 = Cole ys F to C, 120 
6 ce “cc “ee ee F to F, 185 
5 cs oe “ doub reed, F to F, 150 
52-3 66 se come ¥ to ©, 175 


5 Oct. Organ-Melodeon, Rosewood case, with 
two sets of reeds, two rows of keys, and three 
stops, including coupler, Fto F, . . . . . 200 
ORGAN HakMoONiIuM, a new musical instru- 

ment forthe use of Churches, Vestrys, Lecture- 

rooms, aud similar public halls, manulpetured 
only by us. With two rows of keys, and eight 
stops, as follows; 1. Diapason, 3. Dulciana. 

3. Flute, 4. Principal. 5, Hautboy, 6, Bour- 

dou, 7, Expression, §, Coupler. Compass, 5 

octaves, from CtoC, . 2. . «+ + » + + + 850 


We desire to call especial attention to our six- 
octavo Fiano Style Melodeon (price, $185), which is 
rega:ded by competent judges to be by far the most 
desirable instrument of the kind for PARLOR USE 
which is manufactured, The compass of its key- 
board, being six full octaves, together with the 
promptness of its action, allows of the performance 
not only of sacred music, but also of a great major- 
ity of the piano forte pieces published, which it will 
be readily perceived, much enhances the value of 
the instrument. For the use of hundreds of small 
churches throughout the country, which are unable 
to afford an expensive pipe-organ, our new church 
instrument, the “ Organ-Harmonium”? is especial- 
ly designed. Although we have trebled our facili- 
ties for the manufacture of these instruments with- 
in the past three months, we are still unable to 
meet the demand for them; which is, perhaps, the 
most positive and undeniable proof that can be af- 
forded as to their satisfactory qualities. They have 
been, and are, recommended by the best musicians 
in the country as a more desirable instrument for 
churches than a pipe-organ costing double the price 
of them. The “ Organ-Harnionium ”’ is 4 ft, 2 ins, 
in length, 2ft. 2 ins. in depth, and 3 ft. in height, 
It is packed ina strong 
box, without taking to pieces, and js easfly and 
safely transported to any part of the civilized 
world. 4 

¢@ Circulars, containing descriptions of the 
various instruments manufactnred by us, will be 
sent free to any address on application to the under- 
signed, 

gar Agent in New York, 8. T. Gorpon, 297 Broad- 
way. MASON & HAMLIN, 

Cambridge st., cor. of Charles st., 
May—6t tr Boston, Mass. 
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Marrson’s Patext Eastic 


Ingectinc InstruMENT. This Syringe is just 
entering the market, and is receiving the un- 
qualified approbation of the public. It is in 
the form of a pump, but is withous a piston, It re_ 
quires but one hand to work it; may be used 
without au assistant ; and is admirably adapted to 
all the purposes of a male and female Syringe. It 
is also extremely light and portable, and may easily 
be carried in a lady’s or gentleman’s pocket, The 
accompanying figure explains how the instrument 
is held when in use. The elastic receiver, repre- 
sentedas being held in the hand, is first compressed 
and then permitted to expand; a vacuum is thus 
ormed, and the receiver inimediately fills wth fluid. 
In this manner the individual may pump or inject 
any quantity of fluid. 

Dr. J. V. GC. Smith (Mayor of Boston), and senior 
editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
speaking of the Elastic Syiinge, says: “One of its 
peculiarities is, that there is no piston, and hence 
it is always in order. Nothing,’ he adds, ‘‘could 
be more simple or admirable” 

Price $3, 

Bent by mail, prepaid to any distance within 

3,000 miles, $3.50. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N, Y. 


Dr. 





fue Kanzas REGION } FOREST, 


PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER, 
By Max. Greens. This volume contains a re- 
liable Map of the Territory, and an original 
Map of the district now being settled; thermometric 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and swn- 
mer, in different sections; statement of the rela- 
tive quantities of rain; correct measurement of 
distances; directions as to Route and Outfit for the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with statis- 
tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
information respecting Indian titles; some account 
of settlements recently made; minute descriptions 
of more than a hundred particular localities; anda 
general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
’ tions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial! and Mi- 
neral Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to 
the Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INCI- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of 
the Charater of the Traders and Red Men. To which 
are added copies of the Organic Law, tie Homestead 


Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with other 
esiderata which make it a COMPLETE MANUAL 
FOR THE EM(GRANT, and work of reference for 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of West- 
e:n Life. Piice, prepaid by mail, 87 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, Now York, 





Toe Ssew Moxument Assocta- 


TION.—The object of this Association is to 
erect a suitable Monument to the memory of 
Dr. Joel Shew: to be located in Greenwood 
Cemetery, near New York. 

The benefit conferred upon our race by the very 
distinguished Jabors and success{ul practice of this 
pioneer in Medical Reform entitle him to the grate- 
ful remembrances of his fellow-citizens, 

The officers of the Association feel rejoiced in 
presenting an opportunity to the Friends of Hy- 
dropathy to testify their acknowledgments te the 
merits of the deceased. 

No. 3 of the articles of association provides 
that “all persons contributing a sum of money or 
other valuable donation shall, upon request, be- 
come a member of this association, and be en itled 
tothe rights and privileges of members of other 
similar associa ions.” 

Subscripiion books are now open and contribu- 
tions may be forwarded to 


S. R. WELLS, Treasurer, 


Care Fow.Lrer & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N, Y. 


*_*Papers friendly to the cause willeonfer a favor 
by noticing the above, 
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GANDS FOR 


Te Bre 


The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now ready to sell 


TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES 


MYA RMILN Get AN Dee 


IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARDS, 


ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 
These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 
and include some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, interspersed here and 


there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. 


The road extends from Chicago on 


the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the north- 
west extreme of the State; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this 
Road, ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the land to 


any of those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. 


Moreover, the rapid 


growth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase in population 
by immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home demand for farm produce. 
The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling, and pecu- 
iarly fitted for grazing Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of Wheat, Indian Corn, &c. 
Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the well-known characteristics of 


Tilinois lands. 


Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as 


is geneorally the case in cultivating the new land in the older States. The first crop ofIndian 
Corn, planted on the newly broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 


Wheat sown on the newly turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. 
plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres per day. 


A man witha 
Contracts can be 


made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 per acre. By judicious manage- 
ment the land may be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of cultivation the 


second year. 


Corn, Graln, Cattle, &c. will be forwarded at reasonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern 
market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over 
the high priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States is known to be much more than suffi. 
cient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 


fuel. 


It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to $4 per ton. 


be had at the same rates per cord. 


Those who thiuk of settling in Iowa or Minnesota shou'd bear in mind that lands there of 


Wood can 


any value, along the water-courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of; that 
for those located in theinterior there are no convenience for transporting the produce to 
market—railroads not having been introduced there; that to send the produce of these landg 


reduced. 





annual instalments. 


the others annually thereafter. 


PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 


years from tue date of the contract. 
INTERES? WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY THREE PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 


As a security to the performance of the contract, the first two years’ interest, must be paid 
in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased be nego- 


one or two hundred miles by wagon to market would cost much more than the expense of cul- 
tivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at $1.25 per acre, are not so good 
investments as the land of this Company at the prices flxed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands of Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or 
interrupted water communications, increases the expenses of transportation, which must be 
borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are 
the incomes from the farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year 


The price will vary from $5 to $25. according to location, quality, etc. Contracts for 
Deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the purchase money to be paid in five 
The first to become due in two yerrs from the date of contract, and 
The last payment will become due at the end of the sixth 


elated by special application. Twenty per cent, from the credit price will be deducted for 
cash. The Company’s construction bonds will be received as cash. 

Ready framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few days, can be obtained 
from responsible persons. They wiil be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one living 
and three bed rooms, and will cost complete, set up on ground chosen anywhere along the 
Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 
proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over 


their road promptly. 


Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Compa. 
ny’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quan- 


tity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 


‘ 


It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these land, 
will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself 
independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime the rapid settle- 
ment of the country will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When re- 
quired, an experienced person will acccompany applicants, to give information and aid in 


selecting lands. 


Circulars, containing numerous instances of 
and well known farmers, living in the neighborh 


State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, 


tract—or any other information—will be c 
or by letter, in English, French, or German, addressed to 





AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above goods, 
purehased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Impor 


heerfully given, on application, 
JOHN WILSON, 


successful farmiag, signed by respectable 
ood of the Railroad land, throughout the 


threshing, etc., by con- 
either personally 


Land Commissioner of Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
No, 52 Michigan Av., Chicago, Llinois. 
Office up to the 1st of May, No. 52 Michigan Avenue. After that date, in the New 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water Street, Ohicago, Lil. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 








at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
ting and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 
No, 59 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 


“overrunning them 














ING TO THK 


Patent Office 


Done in the most prompt 
and satisfactory 4 
manner, 4 


Fowler anD WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


We have established, in connection 
with our already extensive business, a depart 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per 
taining to Parents, or PATENTED INVENTIONS 
either in the United States or Foreign Coun 
ries: 

Advice, in cases of Re-issnes, Extensicns of Patent 
°nflicting Claims and rejected Applications, will be 
freely given in answer to letters stating the circum 
stances of the case. 

Those trusting their Business with this Office are as- 
sured that it wiil be conducted with carg and promrT. 
NESS, upon the most LIBER4L TERMS, 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions are 
patentable, should enclose a 
answer, 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to 
FowLeR and WELLs, 308 Broadway, New York, to 
whom a]l communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention, Nov. 


stamp to prepay the 





THE FLOWER GARDEN ; oR BRECK’s 


Book or FLowers, We have just received a 
New Edition of this splendid work, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged by the author, Joseph 
Breck, Esq., Seedsman and Florist, No cultivator 


of plants, shrubs, trees, or flowers, should be 

without this valuable book. Price $1, Fifth 

Thousand, 

Also, New Editions of — 

gchenck’s Gardener’s Text Book. The best trea- 
tise ever published on the management of a 
Kitchen Garden, Price, 50c. 4th thousand, 

Cole’s American Fruit Book, A complete guide 
for the Fruit Grower, with numerous plates. 
Price, 50c. 20th thousand. 

Coie’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. A book 
worth ten times its cost to any owner of domes- 
tic animals. Price, 50c. 35th thousand, 

Dr. Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor The best work 
on the horse ever published in America, Price, 
$1, 11th thousand, 

Leuchars on Hot Houses, Green Houses, &c, Price, 


$1. 
Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
117 Washington street, Boston, 
For sale by all Booksellers, 





PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING ! EVERY 


one his own teacher! ! Mac Laurin’s Manual 
Gymnastic Exercises in Writing,—Patented by 
the U. 8. Government Feb. 14, 1855. 


In a set of 8 Books. Price $2 per set. One set 
can be used by a dozen learners. Sent by mail, 
pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on receipt ofthe 
price. Schools and Dealers supplied on liberal 
terms. 

This perfectly novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x15 inches, of beautifully electrotyped models, 
with the application of the patented device for 
The sure means, are here, for 
the first time offered, to enable every one, without 
rogard to years or special talents, to acquire in his 
own room, without a teacher, and in a forinight’s 
time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 
in current writing. The system can be used with 
the same advantage by children. The books are 
accompanied by a pamphlet with full directions, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system anditsresults, There is no longer a neces- 
sity for any one not being an elegant and very rapid 





writer, 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
July 308 Broadway, N. Y. 
Hupson River Ramroap. — From 


April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 
sirect Blation as tollows’-- Hxpicss,6 A. M.anud 5 P.M; 
mail, 9 A. M.; through way train 12 M.; emi- 
rant, 7 P. M; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and 1 
E. M.; for Sing Sing, 10:30A M,and4 P. M.; for 
Hudson, 330 P. M.; for Peekskill, 5.30 P. M, 
The Poughkeepsie, Sing Sing and Peekskill trains 
stop at the way stations. Passengers taken at Cham. 
bers, Canal, Christopherand Thirty first streets. Trains 
for New York leave Troy at 4:35, T and 10:45 A. M. 
and 4:45 P. M., and East Albany at 5, 7:30 and 11 15 
A, M. and 5:15 P, M. M, L. SYKES, Jr., Sup’t. 
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ARABIAN CAMELS. 





CAMELS: 
THEIR HISTORY AND USES. 

Our government has recently brought from 
Smyrna to New Orleans, and re-shipped to Texas, 
an importation of thirty-five camels, to try the 
experiment of their being bred, and used in the 
South-Western States for purposes of transporta- 
tion. But little, comparatively, is known of this 
singular animal in this country, and consequently 
no little curiosity will pervade the public mind 
respecting it. 

One of the very earliest books we remember to 
have, read, was “ Robbins’ Journal,’? who, with 
Captain Riley and others, was cast away on the 
Barbary coast, and taken captive by the Arabs, 
and remained with them for years, sharing all 
their toils, privations, and journeyings with the 
patient camel over the deserts of Sahara. How 
we used to pity poor Robbins, who was obliged 
to trot behind the camel in the burning sand, or 
ride behind his master, and hold on by the hair 
upon the sloping part of the hump, while the 
master sat forward of it. When he was too weary 
to keep up on foot, and his hands were too weak 
to hold on to the hump, he was severely flogged, 
This book we read in 1822, and ever since we 
have felt a lively and peculiar interest in the 
camel, as well as a mortal dread of sand plains 
and a deficiency of water. By the way, in 1850, 
we met a daughter of this Robbins, at Chagrin 
Falls, Geauga Co., Ohio, and were told that her 
father was living but a few miles off. 

Ofthis animal there are two varieties, called 
the Bactrian, or two humped, and the Arabian, 
or single-humped camel. The latter is also called 
the dromedary. The first is employed princi- 
pally in Central Asia, the latter in Arabia, North 
Africa, Syria, and Persia. 

The color of the camel is reddish gray ; hair 
woolly and soft, and very unequal in different 
parts, being long on the nape, under the throat, 


| about the hump, and on the tail, while it is short 
on the other parts. This is used for the manufac- 
ture of cloth. The two-humped camel is the 
larger and stronger, being capable of sustaining 
a thousand pounds weight, and is best adapted 
for rugged ground; the other will live on a 
poorer and more scanty diet, endure more fa- 
tigue, and is, therefore, better adapted to long 
marches on the desert 5 besides, it is a lighter va_ 
riety, and is possessed of greater fleetness. This 
variety is about seven feet at the shoulders, and 
is that which is most commonly seen in caravans 
in this country. The feet are soft and flat, there 
being a kind of cushion on the bottom, by which 
it bears upon the sandy surface over which it is 
formed to move. 

The two toes are united underneath by a kind 
of horny sole, almost to their points, and termi- 
nates in a kind of hoof. The nostril is peeuliarly 
formed. It is capable of being closed at will, 
and is thus adapted to prevent the drifting sand 
from blowing into it during the violent gales 
which sometimes prevail in the desert. 

The humps give to the camel an awkward and 
rather disgusting appearance, and, at first sight, 
seem to be inconvenient to those who wish to 
employ its services. These unsightly humps, 
composed principally of fat, are depositaries of 
superabundant nutriment, which, however, grad- 
ually disappear when the animal is deprived of 
a sufficient quantity of food, as is observed at 
the end of a long journey over the deserts, when 
food is very scanty. The camel has also another 
curious provision in its nature, adapting it to the 
arid deserts, viz., a peculiar sack or extra stomach 
which will contain a large quantity of water in 
purity, and which will be absorbed by the animal 
only so fast as the proper support of its constitu- 
tion shall require; hence the animal can march over 
burning sands, and under a blazing sky, for seve- 
ral days without drinking. When the Arabs, on 
long marches, are famishing for the want of wa- 
ter, they slaughter a camel, and drink from its 
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reservoir the water that yet remains unexpended 
in the support of the animal. ‘The callosities, or 
pads, which may be seen on the knee, the stifle, 
and brisket, enable the animal to rest on the 
scorching sand without injury by, or even sensi- 
bility to the heat. 

The common load of the camel for long marches 
across the desert, is six or seven hundred pounds, 
with which it will travel thirty miles a day. At 


the command of his driver, he kneels to receive _ 


his load, but if this be too heavy he refuses to rise 
until a part of itisremoved. When theanimal 
approaches a stopping place, it smells the water 
for miles, and he urges himself forward with 
all his strength, to be rewarded for twelve 
hours weary journeying by a full supply of wa- 
ter, and a few handfuls of barley or dried oats. 
Notwithstanding these hardships, the camel 
rarely suffers in health, and frequently attains 
to the age of one hundred years. 

A correspondent gives the following account : 

“Towards evening the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi came in view. The camels were on board 
the U. S. store ship, Supply, by the side of which 
we soon fastened ready to receive the animals. 
We went aboard the ship Supply, impelled by 
curiosity, to see the wonderful beasts. They were 
lodged below, and had three Arabs and two 
Turks to attend to their wants. The poor ani- 
mals had been confined in a very narrow place 
for over three months. They numbered thirty- 
five, one of which was born on the voyage, in 
tho vicinity of the Trade Winds, in consequence 
of which the jolly tars called it “ Trade Wind.” 

“The next day the camels were taken on board 
the steamer Fashion ; but not without difficulty, 
for their natural timidity rendered them difficult 
to manage, and we set off for Matagorda Bay. 

Camels are very patient animals, scarcely ever 
uttering a sound, but are extremely belligerent 
among themselves, it requiring all the watching 
and care that can be bestowed on them to pre- 
vent them biting each other. 

“There were two or three that boasted two 
humps, but the majority had only one. Itis sup. 
posed they will prove of infinite service on the 
great prairies of Texas, and each camel will cer- 
tainly be more valuable there than five horses ; 
the country in some respects resembling the des- 
ert plains of the East, if we substitute grass in 
the place of sand. 

“ By thus importing a large number, the United 
States will soon have a considerable breed of 
camels on the Western Continent. We arrived at 
the Bay of Matagorda on Monday evening, 
May 12th. ‘The next morning the animals were 
taken ashore, and at last regained their lib- 
erty. The inhabitants crowded around them, 
with pardonable curiosity, to behold the 
huge, uncouth animals, and many were the 
sensible comparisons given vent to on the 
occasion. The Arabs and Turks, who had dress- 
ed themselves in rich Oriental costume, were 
kept busy explaining to the inquisitive crowd, 
Now and then a camel, in the excess of its joy, 
would run with a terrible leaping and kicking 
among the people, who would consequently give 
it full room to gambol in. That evening they all 
started for their destination, in the regular Hast- 
ern order of a caravan.” 
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SoMETHING TO po.—Many are anxious to “po 
Goon,” but they see no way opened by which to gratify 
that desire. Obtaining subscriptions for our Journals, which 
teach mankind howto educate their minds and take 
care of their bodies, would be an excellent way for young 
girls and men in every neighborhood to benefit them- 
selves and their acquaintances. Where you are well known 
the people will trust you to forward their subscriptions with- 
out having a regular certificate of agency from us. If all 
the readers of our Journals would take this matter in hand 
they could obtain a hundred thousand new subscribers, 
Shall we not have twenty or fifty thousand? Who will 
respond by sending a club of old and new names? Samplo 
numbers to canvas with will be sent gratis, Please address 
the Publishers, 8308 Broadway, New York. 

PHRENOLOGY AND FararisM.—I may say, in 
regard to the objections sometimes urged against Phre- 
nology, its tendency to materialism and fatalism, that the 
same objections may be made to any other system of men- 
tal philosophy. I do not think that such objections belong 
to Phrenology any more than to any other system of intel- 
lectual science which you can possibly construct.—Henry 

Ward Beecher. 
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abrenology. 


‘*When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon, T, J, Rusk. 








A WORD FOR WOMAN. 





Sepentary habits, deficiency of bodily exer- 
cise, and improper postures in sitting, are pro- 
lific sources of ill health and premature death to 
thousands of the women of the present day, who, 
with proper habits, might not only enjoy robust 
health, and transmit good constitutions to their 
children, but also live to bring them up, and at 





PROPER MODE OF SITTING. 


last, in full maturity of age, sink to the repose 
of the grave like a glorious setting sun. 

In the first place, the dress of girls should be 
loose, in no sense restricting the free action of 
the muscles and the process of respiration ; whale- 
bones, corsets and shoulder braces, as a support, 
should be repudiated, and the muscles should be 
exercised to give them growth and power to 











brace up the spine. The posture in sitting and 
standing should be self-sustaining and erect, bal- 
anced on the spine as the centre of gravity. 
Then the motions will be easy and graceful, and 
all the muscles on every side of the spine called 
into healthy activity and power, each acting as 
a brace, like the shrouds that support the mast of 
a ship. 

Children at school and at home should be ad- 
monished to sit erect; not to lounge, and half 
double themselves up in deep rocking-chairs and 
broad sofas. Many, in sitting, bend their bodies 
in such away as to cramp themselves at the pit 
of the stomach and bring their shoulders forward 
so as to compress their lungs, inducing a torpid 





IMPROPER MODE OF SITTING. 


condition of the liver, stomach and lungs, a gene- 
ral depression of vital action if not dyspepsia, 
spinal disease and consumption. 

A mere glance at the accompanying figures 
will show the true and the false mode of sitting, 
and it will not be difficult to infer the unfor- 
tunate effects of the one upon health, as it is 
upon the laws of taste, grace and beauty. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SPEECH. 
ALPHABETS: THEIR HISTORY. 


Tue subjoined paragraphs are taken from the 
“Introduction” to “ Pitman’s Manual of Phono+ 
graphy,’’ furnished by Alexander John Ellis, 
B.A., the distinguished English philologist. They 
contain much valuable information condensed 
into a small compass. 

Sprecu: Irs Ortarn.—An easy and distinct 
mode of communicating our thoughts and feel- 
ings to similarly constituted beings, is one of 
the first and most pressing wants of social life. 
Looks, signs, gestures, are not in all cases suf- 
ficiently expressive, and it would be difficult to 
imagine that two human beings, whose vocal 
organs were unimpaired, should pass any con- 
siderable length of time in each other’s com- 
pany without using articulate sounds as their 
medium of communication. Indeed, we never 
find a family of human beings without a common 
language. As long as intercourse between 
family and family remains difficult, each family 
has its own language. Facilitation of inter- 
course diminishes the number of dialects; and 
now that travelling is becoming so general, we 
may look forward, with some degree of hope, to 
a time when “the whole earth” shall again be 
“ of one language and of one speech.” But how- 
ever great the facility of travelling may become, 
there will always exist a necessity for a means 
of communication independent of personal inter- 
course. To effect this, recourse must necessarily 
be had to durable, visible signs. The day may 
be far distant in which a universal language will 
be realized ; but the means by which it will be 
expressed, when it has grown into existence, and 
which, if previously prepared, may have great 
influence on its formation, may be already de- 
veloped. 

Irs REPRESENTATION.—The human organs of 
speech are the same in all the world, their mode 
of action is the same, and, therefore, the sounds 
which they are capable of producing are the 
same. From these sounds, which, probably, do 
not exceed one hundred for the expression of all 
the languages in the world, each group of fami- 
lies, called a nation, has adopted a comparatively 
small number to express its own ideas. But the 
first persons who struck out the noble idea of 
representing the sounds of speech, were not ac- 
quainted with any languages beyond their own ; 
or, at most, beyond the group of languages to 
which their own belonged; and they, conse- 
quently, limited their signs to the expression of 
those elements only with which they were ac- 
quainted. Their success was various; but, in 
one of the oldest systems of writing arranged 
on this principle, the Sanscrit, we have an ex- 
ample of the most perfect attempt at represent- 
ing the elements of spoken sounds by visible 
signs that has yet been adopted by a whole na- 
tion, as the dress of their literature. 

AvPHABETS : THEIR History.—The European 
languages, it is well known, are closely related 
to the Sanscrit ; and a very slight modification 
of the Sanscrit characters would have fitted them 
for the representation of the elements of Euro- 
pean sounds. But it was not to be. The Euro- 
peans, probably, left India before the invention 
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of writing; and the idea of representing the 
elementary sounds of speech by visible signs, 
seems tohave been conveyed to them from a 
totally different quarter. The languages known 
as the scientific, namely, the Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Arabic, contain sounds very dissimilar to 
the European, with, of course, some similar or 
identical; and the first imperfect attempt to 
represent these sounds in a kind of skeleton 
character, was brought by commerce from Pho- 
nicia to Greece. The Greeks adopted the char- 
acters of the Phcenicians, and as their pronun- 
ciation of the Phoenician names, for the first two 
characters in the scheme, was alpha, beta, the 
term “ alphabet’’ has descended to modern times 
as the name of any collection of symbols which 
represent the elements of spoken sounds. That 
this alphabet did not represent the Phoenician 
language with great accuracy, is more than pro- 
bable ; but it certainly represented the Greek 
language much worse. The Greeks contented 
themselves with rounding the forms of the let- 
ters, and adding one or two characters, chiefly 
contractions, and thus left the alphabet to come 
down to posterity. But the mischief of the orig- 
inal error still remains. The Romans adopted 
the Greek characters, with a few unimportant 
variations; notwithstanding which, it remained 
very inadequate to the representation of Latin ; 
while the northern nations, who came down like 
locusts upon the Roman empire, seized upon the 
Roman letters, among the other spoils, and vio- 
lently contorted them for the representation of 
languages which differed most remarkably from 
the Latin, both in the number and quality of the 
elementary sounds. Some few (the Sclavonic, 
for example) were happy enough to escape this 
second Babel, and rejoice in a convenient alpha- 
bet of their own. But each nation that did use 
the Roman alphabet, used it in its own fashion, 
and the variety of fashions thus introduced, was, 
as may be supposed, very great. 


Tue Evxeiish Lancuace.—Out of a mixture of 
Saxon, Danish, French, Latin, and Greek ele- 
ments arose our own tongue, harsh and uncouth 
at first, but gradually winning its way, and now 
bidding fair, by its own inherent merits, by the 
richness of its literature, and by the extent of 
our commerce, to become, if not the universal 
language itself, its immediate progenitor. “The 
English language,’’ observes the eminent phil- 
ologist, Prof. Grimm, “ possesses a power of ex- 
pression such as never, perhaps, was attained by 
any human tongue. Its altogether intellectual 
and singularly happy foundation and develop- 
ment, has arisen from a surprising alliance be- 
tween the two noblest languages of antiquity—the 
German and the Romanesque—the relation of 
which to each other is well known to be such 
that the former supplies the material foundation, 
the latter the abstract notions. Yes, truly, the 
English language may, with good reason, call 
itself a universal language, and seems chosen to 
rule future times, in a still greater degree, in 
all the corners of the earth. In richness, sound 
reason, and flexibility, no modern tongue can be 
compared with it—not even the German, which 
must shake of many a.weakness before it can 
enter the lists with the English.” 
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Its Derective REPRESENTATION. —But into 
this language, which grew up almost unawares, 
as a wild plant in a fertile soil, the mode of 
writing each word was (with, of course, frequent 
variations) copied from the language from which 
the word itself was derived ; each of the primi- 
tive languages using the Roman alphabet after 
its own fashion. Custom sanctioned the abuse, 
and at the present day we have a mode of spell- 
ing so far removed from any apparent attempt to 
represent the sounds of speech, that we should 
scarcely have guessed there had ever been any 
intention of doing so, had we known its histury. 
The English language, although arrived at a 
high pitch of refinement, is, in its dress, almost 
in the primitive ideagraphic stage. Its words 
are symbols of ideas rather than of sounds, and 
it is only after severe, long, and harassing prac- 
tice, that we can be sure of associating the right 
sound with the right sign. The present alpha- 
bet, considered as the groundwork of a system 
of orthography in which the phonetic system 
prevails, is an entire failure. It is defective in 
means for representing sounds, and the symbols 
it employs are used in such various senses that 
the mind of the reader becomes perplexed. Di- 
graphs must be looked upon as single letters, 
quite as much as the single letters themselves ; 
for they have not the value of a combination of 
letters, but of one letter. Viewed in this light, 
the English alphabet will be found to consist, 
not of twenty-six letters only, but of more than 
two hundred! and almost every one of these two 
hundred symbols varies its meaning at times, so 
that after having learned one meaning for each 
of them, the reader has not learned all their 
meanings ; and having learned all their mean- 
ings, he has no means of knowing which one he 
is toapply at any time. We violate every prin- 
ciple of a sound alphabetical system more out- 
rageously than any nation whatever. Our char- 
acters do not correspond to our articulations, and 
our spelling of words cannot be matched for 
irregularity and whimsical caprice. 

Proposep PHonetic REPRESENTATION.—To this 
disregard of the principles of a true orthography, 
in the representation of the English language, 
and the consequent difficulty of acquiring a cor- 
rect knowledge of its spelling and pronuncia- 
tion, may be referred the fact, that millions 
speak the English language who are incapable 
of reading and writing it. It is, also, the cause 
of a great waste of time in the attainment of the 
elements of learning by the young. The realiza- 
tion of a reformed system of orthography by 
which these evils would be removed, many prac- 
tical educators have considered as highly desir- 
able, though it has generally been thought to be 
urattainable. That which few had courage even 
to hope for, has been given to the world through 
the apparently unimportant circumstance of the 
publication, in 1837, of a new system of short- 
hand, based on an analysis of the English spoken 
language. Mr. Isaac Pitman, the author of 
Phonography, had, originally, no intention to 
disturb the established orthography of the lan- 
guage, and, in the third edition of his work, 
published in 1840, he observed, “It is, of course, 
utopian to hope to change the prinfed medium 
of intercourse of the millions who speak the Eng- 
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lish language; but it is not extravagant or 
hopeless to attempt to find a substitute for the 
complicated system of writing, which we at 
present employ.” Inabouta year after this dis- 
claimer was published, the success of phonetic 
short-hand writing led many, who employed the 
system, to ask themselves the question, why the 
principle of phonetic spelling, which was found 
so advantageous in writing, should not be applied 
to printing. The blessings that would follow 
the introduction of a natural system of spelling 
and the evils of the current orthography, began 
now to appear in their true light; and after 
many attempts to construct a phonetic printing 
alphabet, with corresponding forms for long-hand 
writing, phonetic printing commenced in Janu- 
ary, 1844,in the English Phonotypie Journal. 
We are encouraged to hope, from what has al- 
ready been effected, in the production and dis- 
semination of books printed phonetically, that, 
in the course of time, the current orthography 
will give place to a system in which the phonetic 
idea will be uniformly respected. It is true that 
several attempts to construct and bring into use 
a phonetic alphabet had been previously made, 
by men eminent in literature, or formidable by 
their abilities ; but they were characterized by 
extreme inattention to details, and society had 
not, in any degree, been prepared for the change. 
The cause of orthographic reform is honored in 
having been pioneered by such men as Sir John 
Cheke (1540), Bishop Wilkins (1668), and Dr. 
Franklin (1768). The fear which is entertained 
by some, that the etymology of words would be 
obscured by the introduction of phonetic spell- 
ing, is groundless. The highest authority on 
this subject, Dr. Latham, says, “all objections 
to change in spelling on the matter of theoretical 
propriety, are as worthless as they ever could 
be thought to be.”? The learned Chevalier Bun- 
sen asserts, that “the theory of etymology is 
inseparable from that of phonology.’ These 
opinions deserve to be made as public as is the 
groundless objection that phonetic spelling is 
destructive of etymology. 








CONFESSIONS OF A TOBACCO 
CHEW ER. 





NUMBER I. 


I usep tobacco a quarter of acentury. Like 
thousands of boys of to-day, I labored with per- 
tinacious assiduity to learn “the manly art,’ 
encountering sickness, such as no mortal can 
know unless he goes to sea, or tries the virtues 
of tobacco. 

Regarding tobacco-sickness as a lack of stam- 
ina, and immunity from, or power to overcome 
it as an evidence of manly vigor, I summoned 
every element of hope, and pride, and shame, to 
fortify my resolution, and brace me up for the 
conflict. 

How many times did. my resolution yield as 
my struggling nature so deeply revolted at the 
poisonous drug, and then I promised with all my 
stomach never to try another cigar. 

These promises, however, were never spoken, 
except when I was alone, and there were none of 
my cigar companions present to hear; for des- 
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pite my intense feeling of animal disgust for 
the accursed weed, my ambitious nature was 
still strong in the cause. 


Kight of us one cold winter’s night, in the 
year 1827, got into a small, close room with a 
hot stove, and commenced smoking cigars. The 
room in five minutes was so full of smoke that 
we could hardly see each other, and the strife on 
the part of each, seemed to be, to see who could 
stand it longest without getting sick. The ci- 
gars, I remember, were of the rankest kind, 
called ‘“supes,’”’ being made of strong American 
tobacco ; besides they did not smoke very freely, 
almost requiring a blister on the back of one’s 
neck to draw the smoke through them. The ef- 
fort to draw the reluctant smoke through the 
execrable cigars, which, in our ‘“‘ greenness,’ we 
supposed were “first rate,’? promoted sickness 
in a great degree. 


Of the whole party not one escaped being 
sick ; and after sweltering in such a hot room, 
pumping miserable smoke through mean cigars 
until we were in a reeking perspiration, we ad- 
journed to a neighboring snow-bank, each glad 
to stretch himself at full length, rub his face in, 
and eat the snow to allay the mortal nausea. 

I am blest with the most equable stomach of 
any man I ever knew; have lived twenty years 
without feeling the slightest qualm at the stom- 
ach from general illness, or from those causes 
which frequently arise, and could always do the 
most nauseating duties, or witness with perfect 
composure any process at which eight out of ten 
would be disturbed—-and all without the least 
inconvenience ; but tobacco! oh, Sancho Pan- 
za! it was too much, even for me. 


While on this theme of tobacco sickness, my 
mind goes back to 1822. I had brought home 
to my aunt, God bless her merry heart, for she 
still lives and is fond of a joke as ever, I had 
brought home for her a box of fresh snuff, and 
while I was gone to the store my mother had 
told her I had indicated a fondness for it, so my 
aunt thought she would give me enough of it 
for once, and thereby break me of the growing 
habit. So, kindly thanking me for having done 
the errand, and opening the box to regale her- 
self, she held it out to me to smell the fragrance 
from the open box. I bent down to inhale the 
odor, and was taking a right earnest inhalation, 
when my aunt lifted the box and thus dived my 
nose into its contents. This she did just in time 
to fill my olfactory department, together with 
my throat. I supposed it to be accidental, and 
in less than three minutes was sitting on a snow- 
bank, the north side of the house, where the 
wind, below zero in coldness, was raving unre- 
sisted. Cold as it was, the great drops of clam- 
my perspiration stood upon my brow, and then 
and there, I resolved never to touch tobacco 
again. I was sure I never again should take 
snuff. I had got enough for life, and almost 
enough for death also. 

Who tvould have thought that five years after 
this sad experience I would have been smoking 
“supe” cigars as related above, with such un- 
yielding ambition to ‘ conquer my prejudices,” 

O, inconsistency of human conduct! How 
vascillating the resolution, even when we have 











all the instincts of unperverted nature to sanc- 
tion those good resolves. Others smoked; at 
least all who had head or stomach enough to 
stand it, and those who had not, were weak, 
were not considered manly. Thus approbative- 
ness prompted me to do as others were trying 
to do. I smoked because they did—they tried 
it because I did; and thus we aped the heroic in 
each others presence, and suffered all but death 
lest each should mock the other respectively. 
What a pack of precious fools and cowards were 
we, each playing the hero for fear of the ridi- 
cule of as weak a fool as himself. 

But I conquered my repugnance at last, by 
dint of trying, by repeating the effort. Nature 
does the best she can to repel the invasion of 
noxious and poisonous substances; but when 
she has the will of man, or inexorable circum- 
stances to deal with, she fortifies herself against, 
or adapts herself to, those circumstances, though 
really foreign to her being, and finally learns to 
love them with an unnatural appetite, and 
craves the indulgence as a boon. 

There never was a truer illustration of this, 
than in the lines of Pope. 


“ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then EMBRACE.” 


T endured, and though an object of pity often, 
I finally embraced the vile article as a friend 
indispensable. 

Though nature had consented to tolerate its 
use in moderation, still the insidious power of 
appetite, or nervous craving, would sometimes 


outrun the real conquests which the habit had 
made over my constitution, and thus impose a 
heavier burden than it was able to bear. If I 
smoked an extra cigar, or found one a little 
stronger than those [ commonly used, tobacco- 
sickness was the result, together with a cold, 
clammy sweat—known only to matriculating 
tobacco -users, like that which accompanies 
death, or, as in this instance, makes one think 
he is near dying, and which, as often as it oc- 
curred, made me resolve to dash away for ever 
the bane of my life. Every such resolution of 
reformation was made sincerely, but like sick- 
bed repentance generally, it was dissipated by 
returning health. 

But twenty-five years of history cannot be 
condensed into a ten minutes’ talk. The habit 
was one of long continuance, and I cannot goy- 
ern it in a hurry. I suppose I used the equiva- 
lent of three cigars a day (while thousands use 
ten or more daily) for a quarter of a century— 
each cigar being five inches in length, would be 
one foot three inches daily, 456 feet in a year, 
and in twenty-five years, 11,400 feet, or over 
two miles. Only to think of a cigar, made of 
poisonous and nauseous tobacco, two miles in 
length, lighted at one end, and the slave of a 
vile habit tugging at the other end for twenty- 
five years! Or, to change the form of the habit 
to chewing, think of a decent man biting from 
and chewing up @ roll of tobacco two miles long! 
enough to poison to death as many men as could 
stand in a row the entire distance, if it could be 
put into and kept in them for six hours. The 
inconveniences of such a habit, and the ridicu- 
lous positions into which the tobacco-chewer is 
thrown—the annoyance to wife, the disgust of 
friends, the turning away of the child, refusing 
to be contaminated with a kiss, the ‘offensive 
breath, and a thousand other humiliating expe- 
riences, are they not engraven on my memory, 
and can they all be told in a single article? 


Please let me take breath. 
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PORTRAIT OF MILLARD FILLMORE. 





MILLARD FILLMORE. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[From the Phrenological Journal for 1850.] 

Mr. Fittwore has much inherent power of 
constitution, large lungs, excellent nutritive 
apparatus, and his whole animal economy is 
characterized by tenacity, compactness, vigor 
and elasticity. All the side organs, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, Cautions- 
ness, Alimentiveness, etc., are large, and give en- 
ergy combined with discretion, and directed by 
intellect. He would therefore, commit few mis- 
takes, be discreet and politic. 

Self-Esteem is not remarkable, but Approba- 
tiveness is quite strong, which would render him 
more ambitious than dignified, and somewhat 
more courteous than commanding, both in de- 
portment and character. His top-head, includ- 
ing the moral region, is fairly developed, though 
by no means remarkable. 

Intellectually, he is a practical, off-hand, in- 
telligent, business man, rather than a profound 
philosopher, or original thinker. 

Mr. Fillmore was born at Summer Hill,Cayuga 
County, N. Y., January 7th, 1800. His fa- 
ther was a farmer in very limited circumstances, 
The family removed to Aurora, Erie Co.,in 1819, 
where the father still carries on a farm of mod- 
erate dimensions, in a style not more pretending 
than is common to thriving farmers of that dis- 
trict. A most limited common school education 
was all that the narrow means of the father 
could bestow onthe son. When fifteen years old 
he was sent to learn the trade ofa clothier, at 
which he worked four years, improving all his 
spare time in reading from a little library in the 
village. 

At the age of nineteen he made the acquaint- 
ance of Judge Wood, of Cayuga Oo., who per- 
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ceived the latent talents ofthe young man, and 
induced him to study law, for which he gene- 
rously furnished the means. He remained in 
Judge Wood’s office above two years, studying 
with that industry and perseverance which have 
ever marked his course ; during this time he also 
taught school in the winter months to provide 
for his expenses as far as possible. 

In 1822 he entered a law office at Buffalo, and 
spent a year studying and teaching, when he 
was admitted to the bar, and removed to Aurora 
the residence of his father, to commence the 
practice of his profession. In 1826 he married 
Abigail Powers. Several years were now main- 
ly employed by Mr. Fillmore in diligent judicial 
studies, and in the limited legal practice ofa 
country town. 

In 1829 he was elected to the Legislature of 
New York, and for three years (during which 
time he removed his residence to Buffalo) held a 
seat in that body. Here he was remarkable for 
constant devotion to, and unwearied industry in 
his duties. In 1832 he was elected to the twen- 
ty-third Congress, and served creditably. In 
the fall of 1836 he was again returned for the 
same office, and by a faithful discharge of his 
difficult duties, firmly established his reputation 
in the House. 

He was re-elected to the next Congress, and 
accepted the responsible position of Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means. In the 
duties of this post, at a trying crisis, he manifes- 
ted such industry and practical talent as to fully 
sustain the confidence of his colleagues. His 
public reputation perhaps rests more upon the 
manner in which he filled this very important 
post in the twenty-seventh Congress than on any 
other portion of his career. 

After this, Mr. Fillmore returned to Buffalo to 
the practice of his profession. In 1844 he was 
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was beaten by Silas Wright. In 1847 he was 
elected Controller of the State, and removed to 
Albany to discharge the duties of that office, 
which he held till February, 1849, when he re- 
signed it, prior to his induction into the Vice 
Presidency, to which post he had been elevated 
by the Presidential election of 1848. 

On the ninth day of July 1850, by the death of 
General Taylor, Mr. Fillmore succeeded to the 
office of President. Having served ont the un- 
expired term of Gen. Taylor he retired to pri- 
vate life. He has recently made the tour of Eu- 
rope, and everywhere he met with that general 
respect and courtesy which his commanding 
appearance, gentlemanly deportment and for- 
mer high position, were well calculated to in- 
spire. He was nominated by the American Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, last winter, to the 
Presidency, which nomination he has formally 
accepted. 








shed Be CHARLES FREMONT. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





[in the Phrenological Journal for March, 1852, 
we published the following character of Colonel 


readers, with his Portrait and Biography.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


CoLtoneL Fremont has a temperament of 
wiry toughness, and extraordinary elasticity. 
His entire organization is one of rare compact- 
ness, and as fine in fibre as it is dense and endur- 
ing. His body and head partaking alike of these 
qualities, accounts for the hardihood and activity 
of the former, and the clearness, persistence, 
and unbounded energy of the latter. His head, 
face and body, are very harmoniously propor- 
tioned, each one in itself, and each to the others, 
The head appears very high from the ears, indi- 
cating extraordinary Firmness, with large Vene- 
ration and Benevolence. These faculties give 
an elevated and aspiring tendency of character, 
and a grasp after great achievements. Great 
length from the ears to the forehead is also seen, 
showing very large Perceptive, and prominent 
Reflective organs. Thus all the organs neces- 
sary for the clear thinker, the civil engineer, and 
the scholar in natural science, are decidedly 
large. Behold the prominence in the centre of 
the upper part of the forehead, just above where 
the hair commences, indicating remarkable sa- 
gacity in judging of human nature at sight. 
This gives a most essential qualification for read- 
ing strangers, and ruling men in emergencies, 
and is an indispensable requisite to success in all 
who would govern a school, a congregation, a 
manufactory, a mercantile establishment, a de- 
liberative body, a ship, or an army. Thisstrong 
faculty of Colonel Fremont has often been sig- 
nally displayed in his hazardous enterprises over 
the Rocky Mountains, and other expeditions, 
when it was necessary to make his mind the 
inspiring incentive to others to put forth almost 
superhuman effort, and yet submit to his direc- 





Fremont ; and now that he is nominated for the 
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tion without complaint, and endure everything 
for him and his cause. Napoleon, Jackson, and 
others, have been conspicuous examples of this 
power to read and rule character. Firmness, 
Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, of course, are 
important coadjutors, but these are of little 
availin governing men unless the person pos- 
sesses that insight into character which enables 
him to address each person or class according to 
their nature. 

Self-Esteem and Approbativeness are large in 
his head, and are strongly indicated in his char- 
acter in unflinching self reliance and dignity, with 
a high degree of sensitiveness as to his reputa- 
tion and personal honor. 

In his organization are seen the elements of 
the patient scholar, the investigating critic, the 
mathematician, the pioneer, the ambitious, hon- 
orable, energetic, thorough, reliable character, 
and business man. 


To the foregoing we may add, that his so- 
cial organs are large, giving him very strong 
friendship and the disposition to cling tena- 
ciously to those for whom he forms an attachment. 
He is eminently endowed with Inhabitiveness, 
which inspires him with the spirit of patriotism 
and a deep interest in home and the associations 
of domestic life. He has a most marked indi- 
viduality of character. He is not only courage- 
ous, self-reliant, resolute and prompt in action, 
cool and self-poised in situations of imminent 
peril, but he is remarkably persevering and de- 
termined. In the highest excitements of tri- 
umph, or in the fiercest struggles with difficulty 
and opposition, his very great Conscientiousness 
leads him to be most scrupulously just, even in 
respect to the least important affairs. ‘This often 
makes him hesitate, lest he should speak or act 
wrongly. 

He has a very prominent development of Con- 
structiveness and Calculation, as seen in the por- 
trait at the region of the temple and outer an- 
gle of the eyebrow ; hence he could be successful 
in mechanical invention, especially in emergen- 
cies, and, in conjunction with his reasoning in- 
tellect, could exhibit most decided talent in 
mathematics, and close consecutive reasoning. 


He has such a combination of temperament 
and mental organization as to enable him to 
grasp, by a kind of intuition, the spirit of a 
subject ; and these decisions, apparently impul- 
sive, will bear the scrutiny of calm, philosophical 
investigation. 

He is frank and direct in speech and conduct, 
but circumspect and prudent in the choice of his 
subject or line of action. His modesty and re- 
serve, and his fear of doing wrong, or injuring 
the feelings of others, almost amounts to a de- 
fect, until stern duty calls him out, when he acts 
bravely ; but when he has accomplished the pur- 
pose of his effort, he hides himself again in his 
quiet yet dignified modesty. 

All his portraits indicate that he inherited 
some of the most important traits of character 
from his mother, viz., his large social and relig- 
ious developments, together with those which 
produce taste, imagination and enthusiasm, com- 


_ bined with a delicate sense of duty, sympathy, 
_andintuitive judgment, the disposition to live 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, 





for the future instead of in the past, and to rely 
upon an over-ruling Providence. 

Intellectually he is more characterized for 
originality of thought, soundness of understand- 
ing, ability to investigate first principles, ana- 
lyze, discriminate and combine, than for mere 
quickness of observation and copiousness of lan- 
guage. Heisremarkable for neatness and order ; 
and everything under his supervision, whether 
minute or vast, is scanned with care and con- 
trolled like clock-work. Few men have as much 
heroism and ability to lead and control difficult 
and dangerous enterprises, and fewer still ex- 
hibit as much simplicity and modesty in general 
intercourse with society. 


BLIOGRAPHY,—FROM LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


CoLonrL FREMoNT, who has been nominated 
for the presidency by the Republican Convention 
at Philadelphia, was born at Savannah, Ga. on the 
21st Jan., 1813. The family residence, however, 
was in Charleston, S.C., where he was bred and 
educated. 

He is of French descent on the father’s side,and 
the mother was a Virginian, who was early left 
a widow, with the care of three children, and 
extremely limited means. Being the eldest, he 
was surrounded by privations which early called 
forth all the strength of his indomitable courage, 
will and heroism. 

In 1828 he entered the junior class of Charleston 
College, and on leaving which he engaged in 
teaching mathematies as a means of support for 
his widowed mother and two younger children. 





In 1833 he obtained a post on the sloop-of-war 





Natchez, and served on board of her two years. 
and a half. 

On returning he adopted the profession of sur- 
veyor and railroad engineer, and was employed 
in the survey of a route from Charleston to 
Cincinnati. Shortly after, at the recommendation 
of Mr. Poinsett, then Secretary of the Navy, he 
was appointed chief assistant surveyor under M. 
Nicollet, a distinguished French savan in the 
United States’ service, in an exploring expedition 
over the northwestern prairies, during the years 
1838 and 1839. While absent he received the 
appointment of second Heutenant in the Corps 
of Topographical Engineers. 

On his return to Washington, and while 
preparing maps and a report of this survey, he 
formed the acquaintance of the family of Col. 
Benton, which resulted in the marriage of one of 
his daughters in 1841. This, however, required 
of the gallant young officer about as much heroism 
as any act of his life, for it is understood that 
Col. Benton, the bride’s father, was opposed to 
the match—for Fremont was almost unknown, 
and hadnothing but his commission and his 
talents to recommend him. But he who had in 
him the spirit to brave the steeps and snows of 
the Rocky Mountains, was not to be daunted in 
an affair where youth and beauty beckoned him 
onward. So he sought in Washington a 
clergyman of his own profession, viz., that of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, to unite them in 
marriage ; but they all refused, because Col. 
Benton, then being in his palmy days of power in 
the Federal City, no Episcopal or other leading 
clergyman thought fit to risk his disapprobation 
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by solemnizing the marriage of his daughter in 
opposition to his will. In this dilemma a lady, 
who was a Catholic, offered to find a priest who 
would knit the knot and ask no questions. This 
offer being accepted, she brought ina priest of 
the Catholic Church, called Father Horseigh, who 
performed the ceremony. 

The daring young lover, who thus braved the 
veteran’ senator of Missouri, soon taught his 
venerable father-in-law to respegt him for his 
talents and noble deeds, and to look upon him 
with pleasure and pride. She whose grace and 
‘beauty could thus tempt our hero, has proved 
herself worthy of the risk he ran, and evinced 
that her judgment and discrimination in respect 
to her own choice were not inferior to her 
fascinations. 

In May, 1842, the United States, having ap- 
proved his plan, and accepted his proposition to 
penetrate the Rocky Mountains, he set out with a 
mere handful of men on the first of his three 
exploring expeditions. This lasted five months, 
and resulted inthe exploration of the famous 
South Pass, one of the great highways to Cal- 
ifornia and Oregon. He examined with great 
care and skill its geological, geographical, 
botanical, and other peculiarities, and stood on 
the Wind River Peak, the highest summit of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

His report of this expedition was read the 
world over with the highest interest, and at once 
established the character of its author as aman of 
science, of bold adventure, and unpretending 
modesty. 

Not yet satisfied, Fremont was eager to ex 
plore that vast tract of wilderness over which 
the white man’s foot never roamed, which lay 
between his first route and the explorations of 
Commodore Wilkins on the Pacific coast, and 
thus to lay open tocivilized men the unknown 
expanse on both sides of the Rocky Mountains. 

On the 29th May, 1843, Fremont, with his 
party of thirty-nine persons, started from the 
village of Kansas, and were occupied in this 
exploration till August of the next year. He ap- 
proached the mountains by anew line, scaled their 
summits south of the South Pass, obtained the first 
accurate information relative to the Great Salt 
Lake, the great basin of Utah, and first brought 
to light, as it were, the region now constituting 
the Territory of Utah and the State of Cali- 
fornia, and established the geography of the 
western part of our Continent. 

In 1844 he was again at Washington, planning 
another expedition, even while preparing his 
report of the last, andin the Spring of 1845, 
Fremont, now a Captain, set out on a third ex- 
pedition, designed to survey more particularly 
the regions which he had previously visited. 

While engaged in this expedition, and before 
he had heard ofthe commencement of the war 
with Mexico, he was induced by the entreaties of 
the American settlers in the valley of the 
Sacramento, whom the Mexicans threatened to 
drive out of the country, to put himself at their 
head. Thus led, they defeated the Mexicans. 
Fremont put himself into communication with 
the naval commanders on the coast, and soon, 
in conjunction with Commodore Stockton, ob- 
tained complete possession of California, of which 
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on the 24th of August, he was appointed by Stock- 
ton, military commander. The fighting, however, 
was not yet over. The Californians rose in 
insurrection ; butthe arrival of Gen. Kearney; 
with his dragoons from New Mexico, enabled the 
Americans, after some hard-fought battles to 
maintain themselves in possession. Pending 
these operations, a commission arrived for 
Fremont as lieutenant-colonel—a promotion 
which neither he nor his friends had solicited, 
but which he gladly received as a ratification on 
the part of the government of his intervention, 
on his own responsibility, in the affairs of Cali- 
fornia. 

On the arrival of Kearney a dispute arose be- 
tween him and Commodore Stockton as to whom 
belonged the chief command. Kearney ungene- 
rously sought to cast upon Fremont the delicate 
responsibility of deciding-which of the contestants 
had the right ofcommand. This he very wisely 
declined to do, stating his readiness to obey either 
if they would agree between themselves ; at the 
same time he decided to continue to obey the 
chief under whom the war had been prosecuted, 
until the right of priority of command should be 
settled. 

Kearney, though dissatisfied, did not seek 
resentment until they reached Fort Leavenworth 
on their way home. Here he arrested Fremont 
ona charge of disobedience of orders, and brought 
him before a court-martial for trial. This court 
held that Kearney, and not Stockton, was the 
rightful superior in command, and, as a matter of 
form, found Fremont guilty of the charges, and 
sentenced him to be dismissed from the service 


They had noright to consider the fact that it was 


impossible for Fremont to know which had 
the right of command, and that had he obeyed 
Kearney instead of Stockton, he might with 
equal reason, apparently, have feared an arrest 
by Stockton. 

That this conviction had nothing to justify it 
but the cold, technical fact of not knowing which 
of two rivals to obey, is evinced by the fact, that 
President Polk tendered to Fremont a new 
commission of the same grade as that of which 
he had been deprived; but he refused to accept 
it, and, like a man of genius, conscious of 
possessing a higher diploma than a president 
could give or a court-martial take away, 
returned to private life, and at once set about the 
completion of his great labors for the good ofan 
empire, by planning a fourth expedition, and 
that on his own account. 

This he directed to the discovery of a passage 
across the Rocky Mountains south of the South 
Pass, which he thought might serve for a railroad 
to California. Itneeded but this line to complete 
the survey he had so successfully made, and 
though stripped of government patronage, he re- 
solved to finish his work unaided. 

He mustered thirty-three hardy mountaineers, 
who gloried in him as their leader, and, with one 
hundred and thirty-three mules and the necessary 
equipment, started from Puebla, on the upper 
Arkansas, through perils scarcely equalled in 
Siberia or the Alps. Being misled by his guides 
all his mules anda third of his men perished in 
the snow and cold of the Sierra San Juan, and he 
arrived on foot at Santa Fe, withbarely the 
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breath of life in him, with the loss of everything. 
Nothing daunted, and by no means disheartened, 
he refitted and started again on his perilous but 
glorious march ; penetrated the country of the 
fierce and remorseless Apaches, met many savage 
tribes which he awed or overpowered, and in a 
hundred days from Santa Fe he stood triumphant 
on the glittering banks of the golden Sacra- 
mento. 

Having arrived among his friends, they were 
notslow in reversing the decision of the court- 
martial toward their gallant deliverer, by sending 
him to Washington as “ the first senator of the 
Golden State.”’? This was a just tribute of a 
gallant people to integrity, heroism, and self- 
sacrificing philanthropy in their hour of ~ 
greatest need, and may be quoted in favor of the 
youthful hero as of higher authority on the score 
of justice than the formal, yet unwilling verdict 
of the court-martial. 

He was elected to the short term of two years, 
at the expiration of which he returned to Califor- 
nia for the purpose of developing the estate 
which he had purchased on an early visit, called 
the Mariposa Grant, which has since become so fa- 
mous for its richness in gold, and in consequence 
of the protracted litigation which selfish usurp- 
ers upon his estate have thought fit to prosecute. 
The government, with singular ingratitude, re- 
sisted his claims, but he has obtained repeated 
decisions in his favor in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and thus triumphed over all op- 
position, and is now doubtless the most wealthy 
man in America. He obtained this wealth, 
however, not by the tricks of trade, but by that 
sagacity which taught him to pay more for 
property in the wilds of California,to which he had 
explored a pathway, than any of his friends 
thought it was worth, and which led the miserable 
Mexican proprietors to chuckle over the capital 
bargain they had made out of the roving 
Yankee. 

Fremont had not only lost his commission, and 
of course his emoluments arising from it, but he 
now found himself annoyed by claims against him 
for supplies which, during the war, had been fur- 
nished the United States’ troops on his private 
credit. During a visit to London he was arrested 
on one of these claims, and it was only after 
great delay that the government of the United 
States was finally induced to relieve him from 
further annoyance by the payment of these debts. 

«“ The name of Fremont,’ said an able contem- 
porary in 1852, “is identified forever with some 
of the proudest and most graceful passages in 
American history. His twenty thousand miles 
of wilderness explorations, in the midst of the 
inclemencies of nature and the ferocity of jealous 
and merciless tribes, his intrepid coolness in the 
most appalling dangers, his magnetic sway over 
enlightened and savage men, his vast con- 
tributions to science, his controlling energy in 
the extension of our empire, his lofty and un- 
sullied ambition, his magnanimity, humanity, 
genius, sufferings, and heroism, make all lovers 
of progress, learning, and virtue rejoice that 
Fremont’s services have been rewarded by high 
civil honors, exhaustless wealth, and the admira- 
tion and gratitude of mankind.” 

He has been singularly fortunate in all he has 
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undertaken, and in all his trials and successes he 
has been equally fortunate in securing for himself 
and his conduct the universal approval of the 
press and the public on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
and no man, perhaps, since the first incumbent, 
ever received a nomination for the presidency, 
and entered the canvass with aclearer record, or 
more universally praiseworthy antecedents. 








HUMANITY TRUE TO ITSELF 


Tue human race, however battered and per- 
verted, has still much in it that is lovely, and 
which serves to indicate its high origin and im- 
mortal destiny. If we look on society with a 
fault-finding disposition, we can discover enough 
to deprecate. We shall find selfishness, jealousy, 
anger and malice; but if we look candidly we 
shall see far more that will make us love our 
race. The child, following the guidance of its 
native instincts, the very warp of its being, 
rushes into the sunshine, and hunts, not for 
poisonous weeds, but for fragrant flowers. The 
tear that nature bids him weep, is irradiated 
with a smile before it leaves his cheek; and 
when he turns his trusting face upwards, it is to 
admire the glories of the gorgeous day or the 
brilliant beauty of the starry night, not to frown 
on clouds or to search for approaching storms. 
In like manner he looks trustingly into the face 
of humanity, expecting to find truth, purity and 
affection. Nature teaches him to expect that 
which belongs there, and if he finds it not, how 
keen the disappointment. 

We, who are children of larger growth, should 
imitate his example. We should look for sun- 
shine, for flowers and smiles—for truth, benevo- 
lence and justice in our fellow-men ; and treat all, 
however rough and uncouth the exterior, as if 
we were dealing with those who have a yearning 
for love, righteousness, and immortal blessedness. 

The dirty urchin, barefooted and ragged, that 
hails us for a peuny on the street-corner at night, 
when the chill wind whistles or the pelting 
storm rages, may be a noble boy struggling 
heroically to save a sick mother and starving 
sisters—or he may have been sent there hungry 
and cold by a drunken father, to beg for money 
to buy rum, under the penalty of a flogging if he 
goes back empty-handed. Spurn not the little 
fellow rudely ; an angelic nature is his—a dia- 
mond in the rough it may be, and needs only to 
be polished to shine lustrously. Give him a bath, 
a dinner and a smile, and the good and the beau- 
tiful of his nature will be brought to the surface, 
appreciable by all. Human Nature, after all, isa 
kindly thing, and capable of all sorts of virtues, 
The very fact that we blame error and sin, shows 
that we appreciate virtue and goodness, and ex- 
pect them from our fellow-man. 

As we stroll through the marts of trade, where 
all that is selfish in man is supposed to prevail, 
or wander through those precincts of the great 
city where the poor and the abandoned are pack- 
ed into mean and filthy abodes, we are often 
reminded that the spirit of goodness still lives in 
man, however much it may be obscured from gen- 
eral observation. We saw a wretched, dirty, 
rum-ruined loafer wandering to find a friend to 


treat him, or a sixpenny job that he might treat 
himself--we aw this man passing a little, sickly, 
half-clad beggar child asshe sat crouched by a 
hatchway. Well-dressed men had scorned her 
plaintive supplication, and repelled her little 
skinny hand ; but this vagabond gazed a moment 
at the child, and while his eyes moistened and his 
lip quivered, hunted through the empty pockets 
of his tattered garments and at last found a soli- 
tary penny, which he placed in the child’s hand, 
saying: ‘there, take that; it is all I’ve got, I 
wish it was more.’? He passed on, and we 
thought of the good Samaritan and the widow’s 
two mites. 

We saw a lady rich and fashionable enough, 
one would suppose, to be heartless, imperious 
and utterly selfish, waiting to cross Broadway 
through the crowd of carts and stages, when a 
laboring man who was passing with his little 
daughter, kindly offered to escort her over ; she 
accepted his assistance, but while protecting the 
lady he received a blow from a passing vehicle 
which injured his arm and ruined his coat. The 
lady, seeing how much he had risked and suffered 
on her account, and the utter dismay with which 
he and his little girl regarded the ruined gar- 
ment, told him to come to her house, No —, —— 


street, and she would not only give him another | 


coat or the means to buy one, but also an entire 
suit for his little daughter, together with an 
erder for a year’s tuition in one of the best select 
schools in the city. We turnedaway with swim- 
ming eyes, and left the little group expressing to 
each other their mutual thanks, assured by these 
little incidents, which a single stroll had brought 
us to witness, that human nature, whether in 
rags and wretchedness, or fluttering in silks and 
laces, is, after all, God’s own handiwork, and ca- 
pable of goodness and happiness. 

Let us, then, give it the smile of recognition— 
a word of hope and encouragement ; and, when- 
ever we can, a strong hand to help and protect 
it. God bless humanity, and lead it to a due 
sense of its powers and its worth, of its duty and 
high destiny. 





MIND AND BODY. 


Tue intimate and subtle connexion existing 
between the body and mind, the earthly tene- 
ment and its spiritual inhabitant, have long been 
a study for mental physiologists, and though 
many remarkable results have been reached, 
much yet remains to be explained. 

One of the most remarkable results of this won- 
derful reciprocity of action of body and mind, is 
indicated by Sir Henry Holland, in his ‘ Chap- 
ters on Mental Physiology,’’ under the division 
of ‘‘ the effects of mental attention on bodily or. 
gans.’’? These results go far to explain the phe- 
nomena of “magnetism,” ‘“ electro-biology,”’ 
&c. By “mental attention, ” is meant the direc. 
tion of the mind, by voluntary effort, to partic- 
ular organs and parts of the system. It is the 
mind trying to know and become cognizant of 
states of the organism through its telegraphic 
communications and out-posts. Now, observa- 
tion shows that in many persons, such attention 
directed to any organ produces changes in its 
condition and functions. In other words, when 
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we direct our mind upon any part of our body, 
that part becomes subject to disturbing influences 
exerted by the mind, without our knowledge or 
consent. Thus the action of the heart is often 
quickened, or otherwise disturbed by the mere 
centring of the consciousness upon it, indepen- 
dently of any emotion or anxiety. This often 
goes so far as to be exerted through sympathy 
with the organs of others. Thus we know a per- 
son who can never let his attention rest upon the 
weak eyes of another, without immediately feel- 
ing similar weakness in his own! Again, if a per- 
son directs attention to the act of swallowing it 
becomes embarrassing, This explains why some 
persons find it almost impossible to swallow a 
pill. They so direct their whole consciousness 
upon the act that the esophagus is apparently 
closed by the involuntary action of the mind up- 
on it, while others, to whom the act of swallow- 
ing the pill is indifferent, experience no difficulty. 
Feelings of nausea may be produced or greatly 
increased in this way, and are suddenly relieved 
by the attention being diverted to other objects. 
We have ourselves had the nauseous feeling in- 
duced by long-continued riding in the cars— 
which while we dwelt upon it seemed to be fast 
becoming overpowering—entirely dissipated by 
falling into conversation, and thus having the 
attention diverted from it. Stammerers always in- 
crease their difficulty of speech by their conscious 
ness of it, when among strangers. The dyspeptic, 
too, aggravates hissymptoms by the constant and 
earnest direction of his mind upon the digestive 
organs, and the functions going on in them. In- 
deed, most diseases may be thus aggravated, asis 
well known to physicians. This shows the im- 
portance of diverting the attention from the dis- 
ease, and engaging the mind in pleasing occupa- 
tion, that the organs may be left to the undis- 
turbed influence of their own recuperative pow- 
ers. Hypochondriacs might well take a hint 
from this. The influence of the mind in disturb- 
ing the functions of the body is not imaginary 
but real.—Portiand Transcript. 
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ExtTRAoRDINARY Memory.—An Englishman, at 
acertain time, came to Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia, for the express purpose of giving him an 
exhibition of his power of recollection. Fred- 
erick went to Voltaire, who read to the King a 
pretty long poem which he had just finished. The 
Englishman was present, and was in such a po- 
sition that he could hear every word of the poem, 
but was concealed from Voltaire’s notice. After 
the reading of the poem was finished, Frederick 
observed to the author that the production coula 
not be an original one, as there was a foreign 
gentleman present who could recite every word 
ofit. Voltaire listened with amazement to the 
stranger, as he repeated, word for word, the poem 
which he had been at so much pains in compos- 


ing, and, giving way to a momentary freak of 
passion, he tore the manuscript in pieces. A 
statement was then made to him of the circum~- 
stances under which the Englishman became ac-~ 
quainted with his poem, which had the effect to 
mitigate his anger, and he was very willing to 
do penance for the suddenness of his passion, by 
copying down the work from a second repe- 
tition of it by the stranger, who was able to go 
through withit as before. 
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In our own time, when society has attained to 
a high degree of civilization, and is spreading 
itself with unparalleled rapidity over new terri- 


tory, every facility for transferring the conve- 


niencies and improvements which we possess 


to new territories, shortens the pioneer existence | 


which has hitherto been inseparable from “ squat- 
ter sovereignty.” 

The cut represents a steam saw-mill at 
work in the forest. The trees are being cut 
down by the woodman’s axe, hauled to the mill, 
and at once manufactured into lumber. This is 
a fair illustration of the enterprise and tact of 
our times. The improvements in steam-engines 
and boilers, both in construction and principle, 


are not allowed to lie dormant in the brain or | 


manuscript of the inventive genius, or, at most, 
ministered to the larger wants of commerce, in 
the steamboat or rail-car. They are made at 
once subservient to the first wants of man in his 
rudest state known in civilized communities— 
that of an early settler in a new country. 
The idea of using the steam-engine for such a 
purpose, and under such circumstances, would 
never have been suggested to the most practical 
mind thirty years ago. 

Although the cut does not give the propor- 
tions exactly, still it conveys a fair idea of the 
mill, engines and boiler, when in use. A single 
glance will satisfy any one at all acquainted with 
the structure of a saw-mill that the parts of thisone 
are few and easily put together. The saw works 
perfectly easy, and cuts straight, without sash or 
muley rig, thereby obviating the friction which 
has to be overcome in other mills. The mill can 
be located anywhere in the woods at little ex- 
pense —a simple covering, as a protection from 
rain, being all the building required. 

The steam-engine which furnishes the motive 
power is of the most compact and substantial 
construction, doing its work quietly and expe- 
ditiously, without a murmur or complaint about 
hard work or long hours—making no demands 
for higher wages, with a threat to leave you in 
the midst of a pressing order. Give it a drink of 


pure water from some spring close by, a few tree 


tops, and, by way of rare-bit, some chips made 
by the sturdy woodsman’s axe, and its wants are 
satisfied. These engines are designed expressly 
for the saw-mill represented. The boiler is of 


locomotive construction, and made of the best 


material, great care being taken to test every 
one before leaving the works. We cannot give 
all the minutie in regard to the different parts, 
as persons wishing one of these mills will be 
likely to make such inquiries as suggest them- 
selves. But we must say the mill, with all its 
equipments, is one of the most satisfactory com- 


‘binations that has ever been presented to the 


public. 
It will not be long ere our vast prairies and 
extensive forests will be studded over with steam- 


engines, doing the laborious work of man with — 


all the docility and none of the exhaustion of 
domestic animals. It is not alone, however, in 
the outposts of society that these mills are to be 
used. They are destined to effect a revolution 
in the whole lumber trade of the country, by 
bringing into market the extensive forests now 


lying comparatively idle and useless, for want 
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JOHNSON'S FERELLY-CUTTYTING 


MACHINE. 





of sufficient water power to propel a water- 
mill; or where water is sufficient, the great 
expense required to start a water-mill under the 
old system, being far beyond the means of many 
owners of woodland ; and even where the means 
can be found, the investment will not pay such a 


per centage as would warrant the outlay. The * 


cost of hauling logs to a water-mill often adds 
so much to the expense of manufacturing lum- 
ber, as to make it a serious objection to erecting 
one where water is abundant. With a steam 
mill the location can be selected with a view to 
cheap transportation ; and when the trees in a 
particular locality become scarce, the mill can 
be moved to another in a few days, without loss 
or alteration of any fixture. 

Messrs. J. M. Emerson & Co., of No. 1 Spruce 
Street, New York, have been selling a large num- 
ber of these mills, to go to all parts of the country ; 








and the demand for them shows how much such 
improvements are needed and appreciated. Any 
one visiting New York can be directed by Messrs. 
Emerson & Co. to where one of their mills can 
be seen in operation. The astonishingly low 
price at which they can be afforded is calculated 
to make parties who have paid three and four 
times as much, a little credulous as to their ca- 
pacity and performance: to all such we would 
say, come and see. And it will be made evident 
that a good steam saw-mill, all complete, can 
be had for $1,250 to $1,750. 
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NEW MODE 
OF CUTTING WAGON FELLIES, EITHER BY 
HAND OR OTHER POWER. 

No machine for planing out wagon fellies of 
different sizes and radius has ever been con- 
structed to operate with such success as the one 
illustrated by the above engraving. Mr. John- 
son has just received the exclusive right to his 
invention through Fowler and Wells, Patent 
Office, No. 308 Broadway, New York. 

The difficulties heretofore experienced in reg- 
ulating the radius of the curve of the felly, and 
at the same time making the radius of the sweep 














of the plane to correspond, are very ingeniously 
overcome. The plane is also adjustable to the 
size and depth of the felly which it is desired to 
cut, in a very perfect manner. A is the bed- 
piece, which supports the working parts of the 
machine; B is a stationary upright guide-pin, 
upon which the hub turns which holds the rod, 
C, passing into and adjustable within the tube, 
D, the tube, D, being made fast to the plane, = 
asrepresented. The felly, I, is made fast to the 
felly-table, G, which is also made adjustable 
with the centre-pin, B, by means of the bar, J, 
sliding within a dove-tail channel of the trian- 
gular frame attached to the bed-piece, G. A 
clutch upon the top of J holds it firmly in place, 
except voluntarily moved and set by the gradu- 
ated bar, J—C being graduated, the tube, O, is 
also made adjustable as desired. 

Fellies for carriages are planed very rapidly 
by this machine, and the work is of good qual- 
ity. The plane may be moved by any power 
required; but the engraving represents a hand- 
plane. Most wagon-makers will use this kind 
for ordinary work. This invention is worthy 
the attention of wagon-makers and mechanics. 
Further information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the inventor, at Clifford, Pa. 

The felly is first blocked out of the plank by 
the ordinary method; and after being firmly 
secured to the felly table, the plane is then ad- 
justed in its sweep to the radius of the carriage 
wheel for which the article is intended—and the 
felly table also adjusted. It is now ready for 
operation, and a few moments’ labor with the 
plane and one turning of the felly, leaves it 
smooth and complete on all sides ready for use. 

Many of the fellies for light and pleasure car- 
riages are made from bent timber, and several 
valuable patents have already been granted for 
machines for bending wagon fellies. But prob- 
ably three-fourths of the wagons now in use have 
fellies so heavy and unyielding, that bending be- 
comes impracticable ; in such cases, the ordinary 
curved felly is still the only article in ordinary 
wear. 
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THE ART OF RISING IN LIFE. 


BY AMOS DEAN, ESQ. 
NUMBER II. 

Ir may be assumed as true, that all the possi- 
ble varieties of business and of pursuits in life, 
employ and exhaust all the powers, faculties, en- 
ergies and capacities of individuals. In fact, 
those varieties of business and pursuits are noth- 
ing more than the application of human powers 
and faculties to the different objects upon which 
they were designed toact. Hence itis that busi- 
ness, and pursuits, and occupations become more 
divided, varied, multiplied, rendered more per- 
fect in proportion as a healthy and progressive 
civilization has brought into more energetic ac- 
tion the curious and wonderful endowments of 
body and mind. 

A simple reference to the difference in pursuits 
between the two great varieties of the human 
race who have met and contended for empire 
and existence on this mighty continent, will fur- 
nish ample evidence of this truth. In estimating 
the comparative merits of different professions 
or callings, great care should be taken to attach 
adue degree of importance to the advantages 
and disadvantages offered by each. There are 
some that seem by the common consent of man- 
kind te be deemed more honorable than others. 
They are probably deemed so from the general 
belief that a higher order of mind is required 
for their practice than is necessary for the prose- 
cution of other callings. Such are the learned 
professions, as they are termed, of law, physic 
and divinity. 

But by way of set-off for the advantages de- 
rived from considerations of honor, their practice 
is not, except in instances that are few and rare, 
of a lucrative character ; and besides the care, 
anxiety, and unceasing exercise of intellectual 
energy required in their faithful prosecution, 
render all the honor acquired an extremely dear 
purchase. That honor is but a poor equivalent 
for the long and protracted watchings ; the deep, 
intense and continued application; the painful 
apprehension that some error has been commit- 
ted, or some omission occurred—-all which tend to 
exhaust the energies of the body through the ex- 
cessive action of the mind; to implant in the 
physical frame the symptoms of premature de- 
cay ; and to secure the visitation of death at a 
time when life has just become of value. 

There are some that are deemed more immedi- 
ately lucrative than others. Such are the mer- 
cantile, embracing an extensive class in our com- 
munity. But if fortunes are suddenly acquired 
by mercantile operations, they may be as sud- 
denly lost through the same means. In the man- 
ner in which that business is conducted it is too 
often a mere game of hazard, Great risks are 
required to be incurred in its prosecution, and, 
when taken through the whole of life, many may 
fail where one succeeds. 

There are some that require a larger amount 
of corporeal labor, and in which accumulations 
of property are slowly made. Such are farming 
occupations, in which the most numerous por- 
tion of our citizens are engaged. But although 
accumulations are slower here, yet they are more 
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certainly realized. The situation of the farmer 
is more independent. The glow of health per- 
vades his frame, and a strong common sense char- 
acterizes the action of his mind. Much the same 
kind of remark will apply to the mechanic arts. 
They are more extensively prosecuted in cities, 
amid the busy haunts of men ; and, besides, their 
successful prosecution requires the possession 
originally of a peculiar talent, aptitude, or what 
some term a mechanical ingenuity, without the 
possession of some portion of which but small 
progress can ever be made. 

Again, there are some professions that require 
the constant exercise of particular faculties, in 
order to insure success. Such are the fine arts, 
painting, sculpture, music, &c. None of these 
should ever be undertaken, unless those faculties 
are possessed that are necessary to their success- 
ful prosecution. The powers and faculties pos- 
sessed by the individual should be matter of cau- 
tious and careful inquiry. The choice of the 
profession or calling to be followed, should be 
made by the individual himself, and at that pe- 
riod of life when he is capable of considering 
rightly the different occupations or callings, and 
what is required by each ; and when he has also 
attained sufficient knowledge of himself not only 
to know what mental powers and faculties he pos- 
Sesses, but also to be able to compare them with 
others of his own age, and to perceive wherein 

,and in what respect he differs from them. 

There is hardly an instance of an individual 
who has not some definite, peculiar tendencies, 
These consist in the predominance of one or more 
faculties in his mental constitution. This creates, 
of itself, an original bias or inclination towards 
that particular pursuit in life which involves the 
exercise of the predominating faculty or class of 
faculties possessed. No better rule can, there- 
fore, be laid down than for the individual himself, 
when his mind has become sufficiently matured 
to comprehend what faculties are required to 
be exerted in the prosecution of different kinds 
of business, and also to understand rightly his 
own powers and the peculiarities of his own men- 
tal constitution, to select for himself the spe- 
cial business or pursuit in life to which all his 
industry and efforts shall mainly be directed. 

Men, whether old or young, and especially the 
latter, seldom errwhen they follow the dictate 
of their own nature in reference to their occupa- 
tion for life. The great success which many 
have experienced is in part to be explained from 
the circumstance that the business they follow is 
in harmony with the mental constitution with 
which they have been originally endowed ; that 
they have been privileged with selecting, and 
fortunate in choosing that for which they were 
first designed. In making this choice, too much 
care cannot be bestowed in arriving, by a rigid 
analysis, at the kind and class of faculties requir- 
ed to be exercised to insure success in any busi- 
ness pursuit. No one, for instance, destitute of 
mechanical ingenuity and contrivance should 
embark in any mechanic art. No one destitute 
of fair intellectual endowment should think of 
engaging in either of the learned professions. 
No one possessed of large Cautiousness, sufficient 
to originate fears and alarming apprehensions, 
should ever undertake mercantile or other 





operations involving great variety of hazard. 
No one without those special endowments that 
qualify for enjoying the productions of the paint- 
er and the sculptor, should ever meddle with the 
pencil or the chisel. 

The pursuit or calling should be calmly, delib- 
erately, and advisedly selected, after availing 
one’s self of all the lights which experience can 
furnish, and all the facts which consciousness 
can render up from its mysterious recesses; af- 
ter consulting all the suggestions of reason, and 
all the tendencies or biases of nature ; and after 
having reduced, as far as possible, within the 
domain of knowledge, what powers and faculties 
are required, and what are possessed. If any, 
the slightest, repugnance be felt, it should have 
its weight; or if the least reluctance be experi- 
enced, it should claim all the consideration it is 
justly entitled to ; because the moral nature is 
the source of both, and no dictate of that can 
ever be disregarded with impunity. 

The choice being once deliberately made, let 
it be emphatically a choice forlife. It should be 
a designation of that particular pursuit or busi- 
ness as the one of all others which is to engross 
principally the powers and capacities of body 
and mind; and that, too, while body and mind 
continue in a state of union with each other. 

It is quite possible for one particular calling 
or pursuit to embrace within it a number of tol- 
erably distinct varieties. The mercantile de- 
partment, for instance, has many sub-divisions ; 
each one of which, although more or less con- 
nected with every other, has, nevertheless, its 
own special peculiarities, which are required to 
be known before success in its prosecution can be 
anticipated. The great fact, however, that all 
the varieties are subject to certain general prin- 
ciples which apply equally to each, renders safer 
and easier the passage from one to another, and 
may, under certain circumstances, fully justify 
an abandonment of one variety with the view of 
selecting and following some other. And yet 
this should never be done without adequate rea- 
son, because the habit of change is by all possible 
means to be avoided, as it always has a tendency 
to render one dissatisfied with present occupa- 
tions, ever suggesting that some other business 
or pursuits are more productive and more desir- 
able. The oceasions that would justify a change 
from one pursuit or great department of industry 
to another are so extremely rare, that a rule ex- 
cluding every such change should be laid down 
and adhered to. The principle of this rule is 
involved in the old maxim, ‘‘ let the shoemaker 
stick to his last; ’ and there is in it much of 
sound sense and practical wisdom. 

The successful prosecution of any business, al- 
though apparently easy and simple, involves the 
knowledge of principles and practices, or at least 
varieties of each, that are solely applicable to it, 
and which, when once acquired, ought ever after 
to be available. Besides, every mode and habi- 
tude of thought and of feeling become intimate- 
ly connected with the business pursuit followed, 
and to change that pursuit would be subjecting 
the whole intellectual and moral economy to a 
shock more or less severe, in proportion as those 
modes and habitudes had become fixed. 

There is also another consideration connected 
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with this subject ; and that is, that one single 
change destroys that sense of security which 
arises from the calm, settled, determined perse- 
verance in the prosecution of a calling once de- 
liberately embraced. The first exchange of one 
kind of business pursuit for another renders a 
second less difficult, and a third still less so ; un- 
til at last it becomes as easy as an exchange of 
garments, and all confidence is lost in a continu- 
ance of occupation. The guaranty to the com- 
munity that every individual is expected to fur- 
nish what will sustain himself and those which 
the exercise of hisown volition has made depend- 
ent upon him, which is derived from his select- 
ing and following up some one special branch or 
department of industry, becomes of no force, and 
in time ceases to have any reliance placed upon 
it. He becomes what in homely phrase has been 
termed ‘‘a jack at all trades ; and good for nothing 
at any. ”’ 

Every young man who aims at stability and 
consequence in life should assume, that when his 
choice of a calling or profession is once made, it 
is made forever ; that in regard to him an irre- 
versible decree of fate has gone forth, that pre- 
cludes change, and limits his efforts and the exer- 
tion of his energies to the attainment of objects 
legitimately embraced within the profession he 
has selected. He should consider that, previous 
to making his choice, he resembles an individual 
at the centre of acircle, from which started thou- 
sands of radii, all of which reached its periphery 
at equal distances and in equal times. Thus 
situated he had it in his power to select either, 
with this one single condition annexed to it— 
that having selected one radius he should per- 
severingly follow that out as far towards the 
periphery as he was able; because, if he kept 
constantly changing he would make no progress ; 
and the longer he continued on a single radius 
the more difficult and the longer the time that 
would be consumed in making the change, be- 
cause the radii are constantly receding from each 
other until they reach the periphery. 

Every young man possessed of ordinary pow- 
ers and faculties, has bound up in himself a pro- 
digious mass of powerful energies, the force and 
efficacy of which he is but little aware of until 
the occasions arise that call them into requisition. 
Let him fly from imminent danger, and he finds 
himself possessed of a speed that he knew not of, 
Let the wave ofa troubled sea break over him, 
and he dashes it aside with a might of muscle of 
which he had no previous conception. Leta pon- 
derous mags of matter be hastening on its way to 
crush beneath its weight a beloved friend, who 
can make no resistance, and he arrests it with a 
giant strength that seems superhuman in its re- 
sistless exercise. Of these energies he finds him- 
self possessed without any agency of his own. 
They follow in the train of life, and are its ap- 
purtenances. It is not for their possession, but 
for their right direction that he should feel all 
the weight of a solemn accountability. 

These are never rightly directed when they 
are expended in passing from one kind of busi- 
ness to another. Such an individual resembles 
the subject of a tread-mill, who keeps constantly 
stepping without making an inch of progress; 
where there is no want of exercise, but no cor- 
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responding advancement, and where at the end 
of a toilsome day he is just where he was at the 
beginning of it. Those energies are the most 
effective, and tell the most powerfully upon the 
history of the individual, when they are discreet- 
ly exerted in one particular line of pursuit. 
Then only can progress be accomplished ; the 
very condition of which is, the expenditure of 
energy in one particular line of effort. 
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On—on--right onward is the theory of the 
time. To wait is not the order of the day. We 
take wind and tide in our favor when we can, 
but, if they do not favor, we raise steam and 
breast them. Different cities and regions of our 
country vary not a little in the exhibition of this 
fiery, drive-ahead spirit. Philadelphia is quiet, 
patient, considerate, prudent, and conservative ; 
Boston is wide awake, watchful, spirited, and 
restless, but seldom rash ; while New York does 
everything on the high pressure principle ; and 
if she makes a mistake, she retrieves her losses 
while others are mourning over their disasters. 

The first of May is the time for moving in New 
York ; hence, contracts for pulling down build- 
ings and constructing others, are usually made 
before that day of days. It is not strange, for 
the carman who moves the furniture of the re- 
tiring family, and the laborers who are employed 
to pull down the house, to arrive on the ground 
at the same time, on the morning of moving day. 
In this city a family who kept a boarding-house 
moved out on last May-day morning, and before 
night the front steps and iron railing of the 
house were cleared away, the slate roof was off, 
the front wall supported by beams and screws, 
the foundation wall out, and excavators were 
hard at work sinking the cellar ; and in a little 
over a fortnight a new basement was completed, 
two new stories were added, (making five in all,) 
the roof was on, and the street cleared up. 

This greedy haste to get possession of the 
domicile for the purpose of tearing it down to 
rebuild, or to repair and renovate, reminds one 
of the vultures and wolves that follow and hover 
around the antiquated horse as he totters to- 
wards his final fall. 

We confess to a feeling of veneration for these 
old houses, which have been the homes of ardent 
hopes and cheerful hearts ; where childhood has 
learned its first prayer, and from which, as it 
dawned into maturity, it has gone forth into the 
rough experiences of life, and afterward looked 
back to these same homes as the garner-houses 
of all the good which their stricken hearts have 
ever known. 

But when we regard these old houses in the 
light of the law of progress and improvement, 
we say let them fall. he bodies of a former 
generation, having served their age and become 
worn out, went to the grave to make room for 
younger and more vigorous men. Their plans 
were fulfilled according to the pattern of their 
ideal, and their old, ill-constructed houses have 
outlived the builders. Why not let them, to- 
gether, give place to broader plans and higher 
conceptions. The crab-apple must not stand in 





the way of the pippin ; the sloop must yield to 
the steamer, the pack-horse must clear the track 
for the iron-steed, and old houses and old ma 
chinery must give place to that which will better 
subserve the wants of progressive humanity. 








LEVEL UP, NOT DOWN. 


Some people, in order to bring about a fancied 
reform among men by an attempt to equalize 
all classes, have an erroneous method of trying 
to bring down the elevated to the level .of the 
low. Such men affect to regard the rich and the 
educated as the natural enemies of the poor, and 
would gladly rob the fortunate and distribute 
the surplus, and thus equalizing men by level- 
ing down. Let them teach the poor industry, 
frugality, good habits; how to plan business so. 
as to insure success, and thus level them up. In 
thesame spirit let the ignorant be educated, and. 
not close seminaries in which the children of the. 
wealthy are educated. The system of free 
schools, planted by the Pilgrims in New England, 
and from that region having spread through the. 
Middle and Western States, is doing more than 
any other agency to level up the low. Normal 
Schools,‘‘ Free Academies,” and “High Schools,” 
beckoning with open doors to all who have the 
brain and the industry to enter them, are really 
the wonder of the nineteenth century. To the 
true philosopher and humanitarian, however, 
the real wonder is that these aids to the low and 
the ignorant were not long since adopted. They 
must become general before universal liberty 
and intelligence shall be enjoyed by mankind. 

In the training of children, a similar and 
equally fatal error is committed, when parents 
attempt by harsh means to break the will of a 
child, and to whip out its evil passions. This 
is leveling down. Children are rarely, if ever, 
benefited by this course, while, on the contrary, 
if the child be trained in intellect, in moral sen- 
timent, in prudence and in self-control, so that 
he can govern his own spirit, it will be a pro- 
cess of leveling up the weak faculties to be on a 
par with the stronger, so that self-government 
will be the result. In this way we leave the 
strong faculties unabated ; we do not crush the 
native fire and energy, but we guide and har- 
monize its powers, so that the character retains 
all its original strength, and gains power in its 
weak and waste places, and thusa general equa- 
nimity is obtained. 

In the administration of public law, pains and 
penalties are the only means employed to pro- 
duce effect upon the subject. It seeks to make 
men afraid rather than honest—to act on their 
Cautiousness rather than their Conscientious- 
ness. It is the same old process of leveling down 
rather than up. 

It would be found much cheaper, and far more 
effectual, to support schools, libraries, lyceums, 
and innocent amusements for mankind, than to 
maintain an extensive police department, crimi- 
nal courts, prisons, hospitals, and poor-houses. 
It is true economy to educate and level up man- 
kind rather than to level them down by the 
crushing machinery of criminal jurisprudence. 
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SAMUEL ROGERS: 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

We present two portraits of Mr. Rogers, one 
taken of him in the prime of life; the other 
from a photograph taken when he was ninety- 
two years old. In both, we perceive the indica- 
tions of a most excellent physical constitution. 
Observe the largeness of the chest, the broad 
cheek bones, the length of the head and face, 
from the chin to the crown, the abundance and 
solidity of muscle, and the well-marked features ; 
all being signs of strength of temperament and 
bodily endurance. That these conditions were 
inherited, and that he lived in such a manner as 
not to vitiate his system, is perfectly evident to 
every physiologist who looks at these por- 
traits. 

In young Rogers we see a specimen of sound 
health, a calm state of the entire organization ; 
in the other portrait we see these sound and 
strong points softened into perfect ripeness, 
without being in the slightest degree impaired. 
What a substantial chin ; what breadth and firm- 
ness to the cheek ; what dignity to the nose; 
what placid self-possession to the mouth; how 
calm the eye; and what youthful delicacy of 
complexion, even at such advanced age, as if he 
and time were on the best of terms, and the 
world had treated him in the kindest possible 
manner. ‘Temperance was doubtless one of his 
native virtues, and pleasant occupation a fixed 
habit. That he took life easily we make no 
doubt, for we see nothing in his temperament or 
organization to induce the belief that he ex- 
hausted his vital or nervous force through cor- 
roding cares of business ; or wasted his strength 
through his animal passions,on ill-adjusted plans, 
or through the exercise of a fiery and impulsive 
spirit. Inage, he seems to have become more 
refined in organization, and everything indi- 
cates that he lived temperately and actively as 
respects bodily habits and mental occupations. 

We refer the reader to the great width of the 
head in front, and the remarkable prominence of 
the organs over the eyes, in the earlier portrait. 
The width of the forehead indicates that Order, 
Calculation, Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Ideality and Mirthfulness were large. Most of 
these qualities were conspicuous in his charac- 
ter. Every thought he uttered, and everything 
about him, was under the dominion of method 
and plan; he was well organized for business 
and had talent to judge of and acquire property. 

The prominence over the eyes, and fulness 
across the center of the forehead show, not only 
very large perceptive organs, which enabled 
him to gain knowledge with great accuracy and 
rapidity, but an excellent memory of facts, 
dates, places and things. To gain, retain, and 
apply knowledge, then, was the great feature of 
his intellect. 

The elder portrait which was taken by the 
Daguerreotype art, during the last year of his 
life, and may, therefore, be relied on in regard 
to shape and proportion, shows a much larger 
development in the upper part of the forehead, 
in the region of Causality and Cemparison, than 
the other likeness indicates. That these organs 
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were increased in size within the last fifty years 
of his life, there can be no doubt. The shape of 
the forehead in the first portrait is like that of 
the scholar or practical business man, and that of 
the latter, while it retains many of the peculi- 
arities of the former, still adds the qualities of 
the thinker, the reasoner, and philosopher. Be- 
nevolence also appears larger in this, though it 
was not small in the other. We think the moral 
organs were larger in his later days, and the 
selfish organs, which are located in the sidehead, 
not as large really, or relatively. 

The brain as a whole was large, and the pre- 
dominance of development was in the intellec- 
tual and moral regions. He was firm and digni- 
fied, benevolent, very intuitive in judging char- 
acter, and more than most men enjoyed ‘the 
Pleasures of Memory,” as wellas the advantages 
of a most retentive mind. It is, on the whole, a 
most extraordinary organization, both physically 
and mentally, and those who will read his biog- 
raphy and the recent work entitled ‘“ Rogers’ 
Table-Talk,”’ embracing much that throws light 
on his mental habits, will doubtless concur with 
us in this estimate of him. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Samus, Rogers, author of “The Pleasures of 
Memory,” and of other poems, was the third son 





of Thomas Rogers, Esq., of Stoke Newington, in 
Middlesex, England, where his distinguished son, 
who died on the 15th of Dec. last, in his ninty- 
third year, was born on the 30th of July, 1763. 
His father was a wealthy banker in London, and 
a man of eminence among the Protestant Dissent- 
ers in that land of dissent, Hackney and Stoke 
Newington. His mother was a lineal descendant 
of Philip Henry. 

He received his education among the Dissent- 
ers, and derived his first predilection for poet- 
ry from the hymns of Dr. Watts. Watts lived and 
died in the neighborhood of Stoke Newington, 
and the reputation of his piety and poetry was 
then even greater than it is now. 

Of his early life nothing has been told, 
nor was he very fond of alluding to it. We first 
hear of himas an author in print in the year 1786, 
when he published his ‘“‘ Ode to Superstition.” 

There was then a dearth of poets. Gray, 
Goldsmith, Akenside, and Churchill were dead. 
Johnson had died some sixteen months before. 
Cowper was imperfectly known by his first vol- 
ume. Crabbe was still less known by his “ Vil- 
lage,” his “ Library,’’ and ‘“ Newspaper.” Hay- 
ley had his circle of admirers; his “ Triumphs of 
Temper,” first published in 1781, though now 
forgotten, was famous in its day. Peter Pindar 
was commencing his run of rough but ready, 
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and at times vigorous, satires. Burns had not 


yet appeared. ‘The ladies were then prominent | 
| Mr. Fox was buried at Westminster Abbey, the 


in verse. The names of Hannah More, Anna 
Seward, Lucy Aikin, and Helen Maria Williams, 
were better known to their generation than the 
names of L. E. L. and Felicia Hemans to our 
own. It was a good time for the appearance 
of a true poet. 

In the year 1792 Mr. Rogers made his second 
appearance as a poet, by the publication, again 
in a quarto shape, of “ The Pleasures of Memory ”’ 
—a poem in two parts, written in our English 
heroics, with rhyme, with great elegance of 
language and great correctness of thought. As 
a poem, it isinferior to “The Pleasures of Im- 
agination,”’ which preceded it, and to‘ The Pleas- 
ures of Hope,’’ which followed it. The poem of 
Akenside is for the present ; that of Campbell, for 
the future; and that of Rogers, for the past. 
“Memory” isreplete with tender and graceful 
sentiments, but wants the poetic inspiration of 
the poem on “ Imagination,’ and the earnest 
and buoyant feeling of the poem upon “ Hope.” 

The “Pleasures of Memory” was the means of 
introducing him to Mr. Fox—an introduction 
that colored the whole career of the poet. No 
one could Wé ten minutes in Mr. Rogers, company 
without hearing some friendly reference to the 
name of Fox. He really loved him on this side 
idolatry, and Mr. Fox is known to have evinced 
a sincere regard for the poet. When Mr. Rogers 
moved to what is now his far-famed house in 





St. James’s-place, Mr. Fox was the leading guest 
at the house-warming dinner; and when (1806) 


poet of “‘ Memory’’ gave expression to his grief in 
some of the best turned and most tender of his 
verses, : 

His agreement with his bookseller we find 
recorded in a letter of the year 1808:—‘I 
bear,” he says, ‘‘ two-thirds of the expense and 
take two-thirds of the profit.” This he thought, 
however, too large an allowance to the bookseller. 

His third publication and his masterpiece, as 
many consider it—was (1798) ‘his Epistle to a 
Friend,”’ of which the design is to illustrate the 
virtue of True Taste, and to show how little she 
requires, to secure, not only the comforts but 
even the elegancies of life. True Taste, he very 
properly observes, is an excellent economist. 
She confines her choice to few objects, and 
delights in producing great effects by small 
means ; while False Taste is forever sighing after 
the new and the rare; and reminds us in her 
works of the scholar of Apelles, who, not being 
able to paint his Helen beautiful, determined to 
make her fine. 

Before he made his fourth public appearance 
as a poet he had obtained the friendship of Lord 
Byron. They met through the instrumentality 
of Moore. They were prepared for friendship. 
In his satire of 1809, Byron had described 
the “ Pleasures of Memory,” the “ Pleasures of 
Hope,” and the ‘“‘ Essay on Man,’ as “ the most 
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beautiful didactic poems in our language.” The 
poet himself he called “melodious Rogers.” Their 
meeting was at a reconciliation-dinner with 
Moore at the table of Mr. Rogers. This was in 
November, 1811, and only four persons were 
present: Mr. Rogers, the host; Lord Byron, Tom 
Moore, and Tom Campbell. This was Byron’s 
first introduction to these poets, whose names 
will honorably survive with his own. 

In August, 1814, appeared from the shop of 
Mr. Murray a thin duodecimo volume, entitled 
“Lara, a Tale; Jacqueline, a Tale,” to which 
was prefixed a brief advertisement written anony- 
mously by Lord Byron, in which he hints at his 
own authorship of “‘ Lara,’”’ and states that‘ Jac- 
queline” is the production of a different au- 
thor. 


When in 1814 the Continent was free once 
more to Haglishmen, Mr. Rogers went abroad, 
chiefly for the sake of seeing that noble collec- 
tion of works of art which Napoleon had assem- 
bled in Paris. Few connoisseurs were better fit- 
ted to relish what they saw than Rogers. He 
was one of our very few poets who have under- 
stood painting and sculpture. Gray understood 
them; so did Thomson; and both had choice 
collections of prints from the old masters. On 
this occasion he saw Pestum for the first time, 
and then (March 4, 1815) wrote those not inap- 
propriate lines which he afterwards introduced 
into his poem of “ Italy.” 

The fall of Napoleon, soon after, enabled him 
to extend his knowledge of Continental life, Con- 
tinental scenery, and Continental art. He car- 
ried with him a manuscript poem, “‘Human Life,” 
in his favorite form of verse, that of the ‘+ Pleas- 
ures of Memory,” and gave his whole leisure to 
blotting and refining. 
return in 1819, in quarto, with Murray, but it nei- 
ther roused the critics, nor extended its writer’, 
reputation. The knowledge of human life which 
it exhibits is restricted to a very narow and pol- 
ished circle. He does not deal with human life 
as Pope deals with man. _ 

His next publication, and it was his last, was 
his descriptive poem of ‘Italy,’’ of which he 
had given us a foretaste in his lines of ‘‘ Peestum,”’ 
printed with his poem on “ Human Life.”’ 

Of the additions which he made to his poems 
from first to last, that which will be found to in- 
terest the greatest number of readers is his meet- 
ing at Bologna, by appointment, with Lord By- 
ron. This was in the autumn of 1821. They vis- 
ited the Florence Gallery together, and then part- 
ed for the last time. Five years had elapsed 
since Rogers had seen him. He found him gray- 
headed, though then only in his thirty-third 
year. 

A friendship thus memorable has been tarnish- 
ed by the posthumous publication of a satire on 
Rogers by Lord Byron, not surpassed for cool 
malignity, dexterous portraiture, and happy im- 
agery, in the whole compass of the English lan- 
guage. It is said, and by those well informed, 
that Rogers used to bore Byron while in Italy by 
his incessant minute diletanteism, and by visits 
at hours when Byron did not care to see him. 
One of many wild freaks torepel his unseasonable 
visits was to sect his big dog athim. Toa mind 


This he published on his _ 
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like Byron’s here was sufficient provocation for 
a satire. The subject, too, was irresistible. 
Other inducements were not wanting. No man 
indulged himself more in sarcastic remarks 
upon his contemporaries than Mr. Rogers. He in- 
dulged his wit at any sacrifice. He spared no 
one, and Byron consequently did not escape. 
Sarcastic sayings travel on electric wires; and 
one of Rogers’ personal and amusing allusions to 
Byron reached the ears of the poetic pilgrim at 
Ravenna. Few characters canbear the micro- 
scopic scrutiny of wit. Byron suffered. Fewer 
characters can bear its microscopic scrutiny when 
quickened by anger, and Rogers suffered still 
more severely. 

Though his poetic labors may be said to have 
ceased more than thirty years before his death by 
the publication of his “ Italy,’? he did not en- 
tirely desert the Muse, but tried his strength 
once morein some short and graceful copies of 
verses addessed to Lord Grenville and to Ear] 
Grey. His latest effusion is dated in 1834, when 
he had exceeded the Scriptural threescore and 
ten, and beyond an epithet or the correction of 
half a line, his poetic parturitions did not after 
this extend. No one knew better than Rogers 
how to sustain a reputation, and no one was more 
desirous than he of leaving a poetic memory 
behind him. What wealth could accomplish— 
he is said to have spent ten thousand pounds on 
two octavo volumes—wealth has accomplished, 
and what a refined taste could effect in directing 
wealth, refined taste has effected most exquisitely 
in these volumes. 

The history of the last thirty years of his life 
would be little more than a series of visits between 
Bowood and Holland House—of breakfasts given 
at his own table to every person in England or in 
America in any way eminent, and of dinners at 
his own house to men like Moore, Sydney Smith, 
Luttrell, Maltby, and others whom he had known 
for many years. His hand was in his purse im- 
mediately in aid of any case of literary or artistic 
distress. <A subcription list for a monument to 
an author, an artist, or an actor, was sure to 
include his name, not for an ostentatious amount, 
but for a sum commensurate with his means and 
position. When Moore was in the midst of his 
Bermuda difficulties, the ever-ready Rogers was 
there to relieve him. When Sheridan was 
deserted on his death-bed by those who had 
courted him when he had strength to be of us, to 
them, Rogers was there to arrest an execution, 
and give him the last money he was ever to 
receive. When Campbell sought assistance in 
the purchase of a share in a magazine he was con- 
ducting, he went at once to Rogers and obtained 
the loan of the five hundred poundshe required for 
the purchase ; and when Moxon, then young and 
unknown, wished to start for himself as a book- 
seller, Rogers, who knew nothing more of him 
than by a poem he had dedicated to him, offered 
the money that was necessary; and Moxonstarted 
as a publisher under the patronage of Rogers, 
as, acentury before, Dodsley had started as a pub- 
lisher under the patronage of Pope. 

His house in St James’s-place was well described 
by Byron in his Journal:—“ If you enter his 
house, his drawing-room, his library, you of 
yourself say, this is not the dwelling of a com- 
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mon mind. There is nota gem, a coin, a book 
thrown aside on his chimney-piece, his sofa, his 
table, that does not bespeak an almost fastidious 
elegance in the possessor.’’ What was true when 
Byron wrote was true to the last hour of his life. 
While he hadstrength to move about, he was con- 
stantly making additions of moment to his col- 
lection. He had something of everything that was 
beautiful in nature and art. From his windows 
he commanded the best look-out in London—the 
beautiful grass slopes of the Green-park, skirted 
by Piccadilly on one side, and the palace of his 
Sovereign on the other. It was a bachelor’s 
house, but then he was content to die a bachelor. 
His drawing-room mantel-piece was of marble, 
from the chisel of the classic Flaxman. His 
cabinets in the same room contained panels by 
the poetic Stothard, from Chaucer and Boccaccio. 
That mahogany table in the dining-room was 
carved by Chantrey when, as a sculptor, he was 
unknown, and his means were narrow. Thatcase 
of miniatures over the fireplace, Walpole would 
have envied; and those natural flowers in the 
centre of the room and atthe window, Van 
Huysum could not improve in point of ar- 
rangement, or Chiswick or Chatsworth surpass in 
point of form and color. 

The only English poet who attained an age of 
nearly equal duration with that attained by Mr. 
Rogers, was the poet Waller. Waller was born 
in 1605, two years after the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. He sat as a member of Parliament 
in the reign of James I. He was a member of 
the celebrated long Parliament of Charles I. 
He sung the Panegyric of Oliver Cromwell, and 
celebrated the restoration of CharlesII. He was 
alive at the coronation of King James II. ; and, 
if his life had been spared barely beyond another 
year, would have witnessed the abdication of 
James and the accession of William and Mary. 
He was like Mr. Rogers in other respects than his 
poetry. He wasa man of wealth, and he was a 
wit. Waller at eighty was still the delight of 
the House of Commons. Rogers at eighty-eight 
was still the delight of the most fashionable din- 
ner tables in Tyburnia and Belgravia. The say- 
ings of Waller have deservedly found a place in 
some of the best volumes of our dna; and the 
repartees of Rogers are likely to find a celebrity 
that is equally enduring. 

Two very different men appeared as poets in 
print for the first time in the same year—the 
Ayrshire Ploughman and the Lombard street 
Banker. In the year 1786 appeared at Kilmar- 
nock, that volume of ‘‘ Poems, chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect,’’ which will live as long as the 
English language ; and in the same year appear- 
ed in London, “An Ode to Superstition,” since 
properly included in the numerous reprints of 
the poems ofits author. Burns published his oc- 
tavo volume by subscription among the weay- 
ers of Kilmarnock, whilst Rogers took his 
poems to Cadell in the Strand and left a cheque 
to pay for the cost of publication. Very different 
indeed were the lives of the two men who thus 
commenced together their lives of poetry. Burns 
has been dead sixty years. Rogers has, conse- 
quently, outlived the poet he commenced the 
race of fame with, by that number of years. 

When Rogers made his appearance as a poet, 
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Lord Byron was unborn—and Byron has been 
dead thirty-one years! When Percy Bysshe 
Shelley was born, Rogers was in his thirtieth year 
—and Shelley has been dead nearly thirty-four 
years! When Keats was born, “ The Pleasure of 
Memory ”’ was looked upon as astandard poem— 
Keats has been dead thirty-five years! When 
this century commenced, the man who died but 
yesterday, and the latter half, too, of the centu- 
ry, had already numbered as many years as 
Burns and Byron had numbered when they died. 
Mr. Rogers was born before the following Eng- 
lish poets—Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Bloomfield, Cun- 
ningham, Hogg, James Montgomery, Shelley, 
Keats, Wilson, Tom Hood, Kirke White, Lamb, 
Joanna Baillie, Felicia Hemans, L. E. L., and he 
outlived them all. The oldest English living 
poets are Walter Savage Landor, born 1775 ; 
Leigh Hunt, born 1784; and Barry Cornwall, 
born 1790. 

It isas a man of taste and letters, as a patron of 
artists and authors, and asthe friend of almost 
every illustrious man that has graced our annals 
for the last half century and more,that Mr. Rogers 
has of late years challenged public attention. 
He was a link between the days of Johnson, 
Burke, and Reynolds, and the present time. 
He had rambled over St. Anne’s-hill with Fox 
and Grattan. Sheridan addressed to him the last 
letter he ever wrote, begging for pecuniary 
assistance, that the blanket on which he was dy- 
ing might not be torn from his bed by bailiffs ; 
and Rogers answered the call with a remittance 
of £200. No man had so many books dedicated 
tohim. Byron inscribed to him his “ Giaour,”’ 
in token of “admiration of his genius, respect 
for his character, and gratitude for his friend- 
ship.”’ Moore was no less laudatory, and Moore 
owed substantial favors tothe old poet. By 
his mediation his quarrel with Byron was adjust- 
ed; and when Moore fell into difficulties the 
liberal hand of Rogers was opened. His bene- 
factions in this way were almost of daily occur- 
rence. ‘There is a happy and enviable poet!” 
said Thomas Campbell one day on leaving Rog- 
ers’ house ; “he has some four or five thousand 
pounds a year, and he gives away fifteen hun- 
dred in charity.’”’ And next to relieving the 
distress of authors and others,it was the delight of 
Mr. Rogers to reconcile differences and bring to- 
gether men who might otherwise never meet. At 
his celebrated breakfast parties persons of al- 
most all classes and pursuits were found. He 
made the morning meal famous asa literary 
rallying point; and during the London season 
there was scarcely a day in which from four to 
six persons were not assembled at the hospitable 
board in St. James’-place. There discussion as 
to books or pictures, anecdotes of the great of 
old, some racy sayings of Sheridan, Erskine, or 
Horne Tooke, some apt quotation or fine passage 
read aloud, some incident of foreign travel re- 
counted—all flowed on without restraint, and 
charmed the hours till mid-day. * 

Byron’s sensitiveness colored all he saw with 
his own feeling. There was none of this misery 
resulting from Rogers’ taste. He enjoyed life 
—had money, fame, honor, love, and troops of 
friends. His recipe for long life was“ temperance, 
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the bath, and flesh-brush, and don’t fret.”” But 
his house was really a magazine of marvels—the 
saloon of the Muses !—and its opening view on the 
garden and lawn of the Green-park in itself a 
picture. Paintings by Titian, Guido, Rubens, 
Claude, Raphael, and English artists, covered the 
walls. Every school, Italian and Spanish, had 
its representative, and not the least prized 
were the native landscapes of Wilson and 
Gainsborough, and the “Strawberry Girl’ and 
“Puck” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. In the hall 
were Greek sculptures, busts and vases, with 
endless articles of virtu. The library had its 
rare and choice editions—a drawing by Raphael, 
an original bust of Pope by Roubilliac, antique 
gems and cameos, and many precious manuscripts. 
Two ofthese he lately presented to the British 
Museum—Milton’s agreement with his book- 
seller for the copyright of “ Paradise Lost’’ (for 
which he gave a hundred guineas), and Dryden’s 
contract with his publisher, Jacob Tonson. The 
whole arrangement of these rooms bespoke con- 
summate taste and carelessness of cost. The 
chimney-piece of the drawing-room was of Carrara 
marble, sculptured with bas-reliefs and miniature 
statues by Flaxman; and the panels of a small 
library displayed the “Seven Ages of Man” 
painted by Stothard. To comprehend how so 
much was done by one less than a noble, we must 
recollect Rogers’ bank, his exquisite taste, and 
his long life. He had written Journals of con- 
versations with Fox, Erskine, Horne Tooke, 
and the Duke of Wellington (some of which we 
have seen), and these can scarcely fail to be both 
interesting and valuable. 

“The severity of remark was displayed in a 
certain quaint shrewdness and sarcasm with 
which his conversation abounded, though rarely 
taking an offensive form. He could pay com- 
pliments as pointed as his sarcasm. Moore has 
recorded the pleasure he derived from one of 
Rogers’ remarks—“ What a lucky fellow you 
are! Surely you must have been born with a 
rose onyour lips and a nightingale singing on 
the top of your bed.’’ These and many other 
sayings, pleasant and severe, will now be 
remembered. But higher associations, even 
apart from his genius, will be associated with the 
name of Samuel Rogers. His generosity and 
taste—his readiness to oblige and serve, or to 
encourage and reward the humblest laborer in 
the literary vineyard—his devotion to all 
intellectual and liberal pursuits--the jealousy 
with which he guarded the dignity and rights of 
literature—the example of a straight path and 
spotless life extended to more than ninety-two 
years—these are honors and distinctions which 
will “ gatherround his tomb,’”’ and outlast his 
monument. 
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A Potsonep VALLEY.—A singular discovery 
has recently been made near Batten in Jaya, of a poisoned 
valley. It is about halfa mile in circumference, of an oval 
shape, and about thirty feet deep. The bottom of it ap- 
peared to be flat, without any vegetation, and a few large 
stones scattered here and there. Skeletons of human 
beings, tigers, bears, deer and all sorts of birds and wild ani- 
mals, lay about in profusion. The ground on which they lay 
at the bottom appeared to be a hard sandy substance, and 
no vapor was perceived. Dogs and other animals thrown 
in, never moved their limbs, and died in a few minutes. 
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DOMESTIC. 


Conaress.—The bill for admitting Kansas into 
the Union with the Topeka Constitution, was brought to a 
vote by the House, and rejected by a majority of one. On 
a subsequent day a motion was made for reconsideration, 
which was carried, and on the final action of the House, the 
bill was passed by a vote of 100 to 97. In the Senate, the 
subject has called forth much excited debate. 

Four different schemes have been proposed for the set- 
tlement of the troubles in the Territory. The first in order 
of proposals, is that of Mr. Clayton, which abrogates all the 
offensive Territorial laws and tests, and provides for the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners by the Secretary of State to 
take a census; for the election of a new Legislature; for 
the mode of choosing Election Inspectors, and finally for 
the admission of Kansas as a State, with the present Fede- 
ral ratio of representation. 

Second, that of Mr. Toombs, which provides for taking a 
census by Commissioners appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, and though not expressly repeal- 
ing any of the offensive Territorial legislation now existing, 
provides for 2 Convention to form a State Government. 

Thirdly, that of Mr. Geyer, which contemplates the elec- 
tion of a new Territorial Legislature, under more stringent 
guards, by which the one now in existence will be imme- 
diately abolished, without any provision for a State Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Douglas introduced a fourth scheme, substantially 
like Mr. Toombs’. It provides for the appointment of five 
Commissioners, to be selected [by the President] from dif- 
ferent sections of the Union, to represent fairly all political 
parties. They shall take a census of all the voters in the 
Territory, and make a fair apportionment of Delegates, to 
be elected by each county, to form a Constitution and insti- 
tute a State government. When the apportionment shall 
be made, the Commissioners are to remain in session every 
day except Sunday, at the place most convenient for the in- 
habitants of said Territory, to hear all complaints, examine 
witnesses, and correct all errors in said list of voters. The 
bill provides that no law shall be enforced in the Territory 
infringing the liberty of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people to bear arms, &c. It also provides punish- 
ment for illegal voting or fraud, and violence at elections, 
and authorizes the use of the military for that purpose. The 
main point is that the persons designated by the census as 
the present inhabitants of the Territory, shall decide all 
points in dispute at a fair election without fraud or violence, 
or any other improper influence. All the white male in- 
habitants over 21 years of age, are to be allowed to vote if 
they have resided in the Territory three months previous 
to the day of election, and no other test shall be required; 
no oath to support the fugitive slave law, or any other law, 
nor any other condition whatever. 

The case of Mr. Brooks, who was guilty of an assault on 
Mr. Sumner, on the floor of the Senate chamber, has been 
considered in the House. A resolution was introduced by 
the Committee to whom the question was referred, for the 
expulsion of Mr. Brooks as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from South Carolina, After a vehement and 
protracted discussion, the yote was taken on the resolution, 
resulting in 121 yeas and 95 nays, A majority of two-thirds 
being required by the Constitution, the Speaker declared 
that the resolution was not adopted, Mr. Brooks then ad- 
dressed the House on a question of privilege, and after 
bringing forward various considerations in defence of his 
course, announced his resignation of his seat. 





THe PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION.—The Republi- 
can Convention for the nomination of a candidate for the 
Presidency, met at Philadelphia, June 17. Henry S. Lane, 
of Indiana, was chosen President of the Convention. A 
platform was adopted embodying the principles of opposi- 
tion to the extension of slavery into a free Territory, in fa- 
yor of the admission of Kansas as a free State, and of restor- 
ing the action of the Federal Government to the policy of 
Washington and Jefferson. Upon the first ballot, John 
Charles Fremont received the entire vote of the Conven- 
tion, except 23 from Pennsylvania, and 14 from Ohio, for 
McLean, and 1 from Pennsylvania for Seward. The choice 
of Mr. Fremont was then declared unanimous, and on a 
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subsequent ballot for Vice President, Wm. L. Dayton was 
elected as the candidate of the Conyention. 


ComMoporE Stockton.—Commodore Stockton 
has accepted the nomination for President. He says: “I 
will not let the Union slide if my body can stop its mo- 
tion.” He adds: “I accept the nomination as a compli- 
ment to my inflexible American sentiments, and as a duty 
I owe to those Americans who so firmly adhered to their 
American sentiments, with the express understanding, 
however, that if the American party can be united on Mr. 
Fillmore, on such a platform as I now occupy, I may be at 
liberty at any time thereafter to withdraw this acceptance.” 


CALIFORNIA.—Soon after the close of our last 
record, exciting intelligence was received from California, 
announcing the assassination of James King in the streets 
of San Francisco, on Wednesday evening, May 15. The as- 
Sassin was a man named James Casey, who had fallen into 
a quarrel with Mr. King, on account of an article in the Bul- 
letin, reflecting on the character of the former. Casey had 
been in the State Prison of New York for grand larceny, 
and King mentioned the fact in the paper of which he was 
the editor, in a manner which was anything but agreeable 
to Casey. He called on King, and getting no satisfaction, 
watched for him on the street, and with a very slight warn- 
ing, and before King moved to draw, or at least before he 
had drawn his pistol, shot him. Casey was exceedingly un- 
popular, partly because it was the general—almost the uni- 
versal—belief, that he had repeatedly, as officer of election, 
stuffed the ballot boxes, so as to defeat the true majority. 
King was popular, The news of the shooting was fol- 
lowed by an intense excitement. The people collected in 
great crowds about the jail, and demanded that Casey 
should be delivered to them at once for execution. The 
Mayor ordered out the military, and the jail was filled with 
armed men. The city was filled with excitement during 
the night. 

A party of men, numbering several hundred, got together, 
armed themselves, put several small cannon on drays, and 
were on the point of starting to attack the jail, but finally 
desisted. It soon became evident that nothing could be 
done without an organization, and it was thought much 
good might be done with one. A number of murderers 
and notoriously bad men had collected in the city, and had 
long gone unpunished and unterrified. The next morning, 
Thursday, at 9 o'clock, the members of the old Vigilance 
Committee met and organized, and began to admit new 
members. For three days they sat in almost constant ses- 
sion secretly. About twenty-five hundred members, old 
and new, were admitted. These twenty-five hundred men 
were bound to obey a committee of fifty, who alone knew 
what was to be done. On Sunday morning, the Commit- 
tee were ordered to assemble and be armed with a musket 
and revolver each, They were divided off into companies, 
and officers appointed. A six pounder cannon was pro- 
vided, and at 10 o’clock they marched to the jail, which 
they surrounded. The cannon was loaded, and every mus- 
ket was loaded with ball and provided with a fixed bayo- 
net. At1 o’clock Casey, at his own request, desirous as he 
said to prevent bloodshed, was surrendered to the Com- 
mittee, who placed him in a carriage and escorted him to 
one of their chambers. Subsequently they took Chas. Cora 
from the jail, confined on a charge of murdering General 
Richardson, who was tried once, but was not convicted on 
account of the disagreement of the jury. Cora, too, was 
lodged in one of their rooms. All this teok place amidst 
the most perfect silence and order. The masses tried to 
raise a cheer when Casey was brought out of jail, but the 
Committee promptly repressed it. 

From Wednesday night until Sunday evening, intense 
excitement reigned in the city, and even in the interior. 
Everybody wished to see the city purged of some of the 
scoundrels, though a few doubted whether the end would 
justify the means. Governor Johnson arrived in the city 
on Friday night, and held a conference with the Executive 
Committee to know what were their demands. The result 
of the conference was, that he went to the Sheriff, advised 
him to cause no bloodshed, and induced him to admit ten 
members of the Committee, only as a watch, to see that 
some of the chief prisoners were not removed from the 
jail. After that conference, the Governor appears to have 
disappeared. During the greater portion of this time, there 
was very little business done in the city. Almost all the 
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large merchants, importers, jobbers and auctioneers are 
members of the Committee. 

Mr. King died on Monday, at 1 80 P.M. Stores were 
closed, houses were hung with black,men wore crape on 
their arms, bells were tolled, and flags were hoisted at half- 
mast throughout the city and among the shipping in the 
harbor. 

Cora and Casey were hung from the windows of the 
Vigilance Committee rooms, on Sacramento street. Drops 
had been prepared from the windows, and the ropes were 
fastened to beams projecting from the roof. Casey, stand- 
ing on the platform, addressed the crowd below. He said: 
—“TI am no murderer. My fault is the effect of early edu- 
cation, which taught me to resent awrong. I have done 
it, gentlemen. When I depart hence, dare not you or any 
of you call me a murderer. I have an aged mother—and 
let her not hear me called that which Iam not. Iam no 
murderer—I haye always resented wrong, and I have done 
itnow. Oh! my poor mother, my poor mother; how her 
heart will bleed at the news. It is her pain I feel 


now. This will wring her heart, but she will not believe I 


ama murderer. I but resented an injury. My poor mo- 
ther! Oh! my mother, God bless you! May God have 
mercy on me.” 

The Vigilance Committee was in daily session, and had 
made numerous arrests, among them the notorious Yankee 
While imprisoned, this desperate fellow com- 
mitted suicide, by severing an artery in hisarm. He lefta 
long written confession, which acknowledges a vast number 
of crimes, many of which he was not suspected of. He 
implicates several other parties in his misdeeds. The event 
added intensity to the existing excitement. Gov. Johnson 
had issned a proclamation calling out the military, and 
summoning all citizens to enrol themselves to put down 
the Vigilance Committee. The call was responded to, to 
considerable extent, outside of San Francisco. The appre- 
hensions of a conflict are general, and the Vigilance Com- 
mittee were arming themselves for defence. The state of 
affairs absorbs all attention; and according to our last ad- 
vices, the general excitement had in no degree abated. 


A¥Frray Bretwern Gov. Wiss anp HucH R. 
Pimasants.—Hugh R, Pleasants, a brother of the late 
John Hampden Pleasants, and formerly editor of The 
Penny Post of Richmond, went on Monday morning into 
the Executive Chamber of the Capitol in Richmond, where 
Goy. Wise was engaged writing, and taking a seat by invi- 
tation of the Governor, said after a brief period, “I thought 
‘Gizzard-Foot’ was here.” Gov. Wise smilingly replied, 
“JT am the man,” Pleasants, rising from his seat and ap- 
proaching the table at which the Governor sat, said, ‘‘ By 
God! I did not know you, and so you are ‘ Ebo-Shin’ and 
‘ Gizzard-Foot.’” “I am,” remarked Governor Wise 
with a smile, ‘‘ and you are Hugh R. Pleasants.” Pleasants 
thereupon commenced abusing the Governor without any 
provocation whatever, when the Governor ordered him to 
leave the room, but he refused to do so. The Governor 
then rose from his seat, approached Pleasants, and taking 
hold of him, endeavored to push him out. Pleasants re- 


sisted, squared off, and placed himself in an attitude to 
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strike, when the Governor struck him with his fist under 
the left eye and cut him pretty severely. He then seized 
him by the arm, turned him round and kicked him. At 
this time the messenger of the Executive came up and had 
him removed by the order of the Governor. It is said that 
Pleasants was intoxicated. The Know-Nothings of the 
city are very indignant about the affair. 





Fox River ImproveMentT.—The citizens of 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, wero recently rejoicing on the oc- 
easion of the passage of the first steamer from the Missis- 
sippi through the Fox river improvement into Lake Michi- 
gan. This is a most important work of Internal improve- 
ment, connecting as it does the great lakes of the North 
with the Gulf of Mexico, and the Southwestern rivers with 
the Northern Atlantic by the aid of the Welland canal. The 
connexion of Fox river, which empties into Lake Michigan 
at Green Bay, with the Wisconsin river, which flows into 
the Mississippi, is made by a ship canal, which has been cut 
from Portage city, in Columbia county, Wisconsin, to Lake 
Winnebago. 

Mormon Distrress.—The Mormons are experi- 
encing hard times at Salt Lake. Food is so scarce that 
beggary from door to door is as common as in our Atlantic 
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cities. Brigham Young denounces the practice as likely 
to be an imposture, though he says where any of the Saints 
have gone five days without food, they ought to make their 
wants known. Rather a task for a man to support ninety 
wives in a country where food is scarce. 


Tur CamreL.—The camel has just been intro- 
duced into the United States by Government, to test the 
adaptability of the animal as a beast of burden in this coun- 
try. An experiment of this sort possesses a national in- 
terest. If the camel can be acclimated and domesticated 
in this country, and can be made more serviceable, under 
certain circumstances, than other animals, a revolution is 
likely to arise that will be wide-reaching in its effects. 


A Va.uaBLe Horse.—A valuable horse, ‘‘ Ab- 
dallah Chief,” belonging to Austin Wales, and others, in 
Detroit, broke his leg a few days since, in springing up 
after rolling. He was bred by R. C. Roe, of Orange coun- 
ty, who sold him for $2000. Mr. W., a few weeks since, 
was offered $3000 for him. He was valued at $4000, and 
was deemed one of the most beautiful animals in the coun- 
try. After his leg was found to be broken he was killed. 

SprrireD WoMEN.—A party of women lately 
made an attack uponasmall drinking establishment at 
Vienna, Ind., and smashed up the barrels, demijohns, jugs, 
bottles, &c., &c., and, after giving three cheers upon the 
completion of their undertaking, quietly dispersed. The 
women of Indiana and Illinois seem to enjoy yery heartily 
these excursions against “ King Alcohol.” 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Lorine Cusuine, an aged and highly es- 
teemed citizen of Hingham, Mass., died instantly while sit- 
ting in his pew in the “old meeting house,” in that town, 
at the commencement of the services on Sunday afternoon. 
He was 77 years old. —Ex-President Van Buren met with 
a dangerous accident at Kinderhook, on the 9th of June, by 
being thrown from a horse. Although a good deal bruised 
and sprained by his recent fall, he has sustained no serious 
injury, and already goes about with the assistance of a cane. 
He was thrown over the horse’s head, and fell on his own, 
but he retained his hold of the bridle, which broke the force 
of his fall and saved his life. Considering his weight and 
age, his escape is miraculous.——The large and valuable 
library of Ogden Hoffman, late Attorney-General of this 
State, is to be sold at public auction. He died poor, and 
left his family unprovided for, though he had, through 
many years, a very large practice. — Charles F. M. Gar- 
nett, of Richmond, Va., now chief engineer of the Virginia 
and Tennessee Railroad, has received the appointment of 
Chief Engineer of Don Pedro Railroad, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, with a salary of $15,0 0. Captain Joseph Math- 
ews, Superintendent and Commander of the Arsenal Acad- 
emy in Charleston, 8. C., died recently. The deceased was 
about fifty years of age, and had been connected with the 
Academy during the past eighteen years.——The friends 
and neighbors of P. 8. Brooks, have held a private meeting 
at Ninety-Six, 8. C., near Col. Brooks’ plantation, and re- 
solved to present him a silver goblet. Nine canes, one gold 
and two silver goblets, and any quantity of complimentary 
resolutions, haye been awarded to Mr. Brooks for his 
“gallant” assault on Senator Sumner.—— Watson G. 
Haynes died at La Virgin, on May 9, of yellow fever. Mr. 
Haynes was known in this country by his services in pro- 
curing the abolition of flogging in the Navy. He had sery- 
ed in the United States men-of-war, and his statements and 
appeals in that behalf, carried great weight with the public; 
and with the co-operation of humane persons, both officials 
and others, his labors finally resulted in the desired reform. 
Mr. Haynes went to Nicaragua soon after Walker was estab- 
lished there, and after having tried to get his living by other 
labor, at last joined the army, and held the rank of Captain 
when he died. We believe this was not his first experience 
in military life, and that he had served in Spain under Zu- 
malcarregui, the famous Carlist partisan, by whom he was 
promoted to a considerable rank. He was an earnest and 
well-meaning man, of Irish birth, and a great deal of enthu- 
siasm.— H. L. Ellsworth, who some years ago presided 
over the Patent Office, has nearly 4,000 acres planted in 
corn this year, on his little farm in Lafayette, Ia— Mr. 
Rufus Cogswell, a revolutionary pensioner, died in Essex, 
Massachusetts, on the 17th of June, aged 109 years. Mr, 
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Cogswell was a soldier of the revolutionary war, and was in 
the American army under Gates, at the capture of Bur- 
goyne. At the time of his death he was the oldest person 
in the town, ifnot in the country. He had been blind for 
the last fifteen years.——Mr. Newkirk, Vice President of 
the Penn. Medical University of Philadelphia, recently con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon the following 
named ladies:—Esther C, Williams, of Ohio; Sarah H. 
Young, of Massachusetts ; Ellen J. Miller, of Philadelphia; 
Mary M. Halloway, of Indiana; and Elizabeth Calvin, of 
Pennsylvania ——The Hon. Thos. H. Bayley died of con- 
sumption, at his residence in Accomac county, Va. The 
deceased was a prominent member of the Democratic party, 
and sustained a very high position in both political and so- 
cial relations. He was a representative from the Accomac 
district for several years, and was elected to the present 
session, but in consequence of ill health occupied his seat 
but a few days in December.——John W. Proctor, a well- 
known citizen and agricultural writer of Danvers, Essex 
county, has become insane, it is believed incurably so.— 
Among the passengers who sailed for Europe in the Asia, 
July 19, was Mr. Bayard Taylor, who goes to spend two or 
three years in Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Russia, 
those being the only parts of that continent which this dis- 
tinguished traveller has not before visited. Mr. Taylor 
contemplates returning home by the route across Northern 
Asia, Siberia and Mantchouria to the mouth of the river 
Amour, whence he will take ship for Oregon or California. 





FOREIGN. 


Encianp.—The relations between this country 
and England appear to be in the course of amicable adjust- 
ment. The announcement of Mr. Crampton’s dismissal oc- 
casioned some boisterous explosions on the part of the pub- 
lie press, but failed to disturb the serenity of the cabinet or 
the people. 

Mr. Dallas retains his position as American Minister, al- 
though his dismissal was urged by some of the ministerial 
journals as a proper atonement to the offended dignity of 
England. This, however, was not the prevailing tone of the 
London press. Several leading papers warmly defend the 
course of the American Government, and decidedly con- 
demn the action of the British officials. The explanation 
of Lord Clarendon in the House of Lords, stating that it was 
not the intention of the Government to recommend 4 sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations with the United States, was 
received with loud expressions of approval, 


CrntraLt AmerRIcA.—Our last advises from Nic- 
aragua, announce the retirement of Rivas from the Presi- 
dency, and the election of Gen. Walker in his place. The 
other Central American States were tranquil, and showed 
no symptoms of hostility to the fillibustering dynasty. 


HDUsiwess. 


Le CaBinet PHRENOLOGIQUE DE FOWLER AND 
Wa113, 3 8 Broadway, contient des milliers de bustes et de 
moules de Ja téte des hommes les plus distingu’s qui alent 
jamais vicu. Cranes humains et autres de toutes les par- 
ties du globe, comprenant des momies (gyptiennes, pirates, 
escroes, assassins et voleurs, Peintures et dessins d’indi- 
vidus celébres morts et vivants. Le musee est coujours 
gratuit pour les visiteurs. Examen et descript on (crite du 
caractire, par le professeur Fow ur sion ledésire. Cham- 
bres particuliéres, 808 Broadway. 














Proressors OF ANATOMY AND SurGery, desir- 
ous of obtaining situations, are referred to the advertise- 
ment of the Eclectic Medical College of Cincinnati, in 
another column. 

Jacop Wutiman, 254 Congress st., Portland, 
Me., is our agent for the sale of books and reception of 
subscriptions. 





PALMER, THE PorsonER.—We had intended to 
publish in this number the phrenological developments and 
a portrait of this notorious character, but did not succeed in 
obtaining a likeness in time, 
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Link TLLust RATED. 

A First class Weekly Newspaper, devoted to News, Liter- 
ature, Science, and the Arts; to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVE- 
ment, and Progress. Designed to encourage a spirit of 
HOPE, MANLINESS, SELF-RELIANCE, and activity among the 
people; to point out the means of profitable economy ; and to 
discuss and illustrate the LEADING IDEAS OF THE DAY; and to 
adyoeate POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL RIGHTS FOR ALL CLASSES. 


_Its columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biograph- 
ical, and Descriptive; Sketches of Travel and Adventure ; 
Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture, ete.; Articles on Science, 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, Education, the Mar- 
kets, General News, and every topic which is of importance 
and interest; all combining to render it one of the Best 
Famity NewspaPers IN THE WORLD. Published by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Single Copy, a year.-.$2 00 | Twelve Copies, a year $15 090 
Five Copies, a year... 8 00] Fifteen Copies, a year. 17 00 
Seven Copies, a year..10 00 | Twenty Copies, a year..20 00 


Lire ILLusTRATED will be sent to new subscribers three 
montis, in clubs of twenty copies, for tewenty-jive cents, each, 
that it may be tried, and its merits fully understood. 
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Physiology, Hy 
dropathy, and the Laws of Life and Health—with Engravings 
illustrating the Human System—A Guide to Health and 
Long-vity. Published monthly at $1 00 a year, by 
Fow.rr anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Goop HEALTH 1s OUR GREAT Want.—We can obtain it 
only by a knowledge of the Laws of Life and the Causes of 
Disease. All subjects connected with Diet, Exercise, Bath- 
ing, Cleaniiness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Occupa- 
tion, ete., are clearly presented in the W arER-Curr JOURNAL. 
Hydropathy is fully explained and applied to all known dis- 
eases. Water-Cure is not equalled by any other mode of 
treatment in those complaints peculiar to Women. Par- 
ticular directions are given for the treatment of ordinary 
cases at womn, so that all may apply it. The JournaL 
is designed for the “ People.” Believing Health to be the 
basis of all happiness, we rely on the friends of good Health 
to place a copy of Tae Watrr-Cure JOURNAL in every 
family in the United States. Single Copy, $160 a year; 
Five Copies, $4 00; Ten Copies, 37 vt. Now is the time 
to subscribe. Please address 

Fow.Ler AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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. Tor AmprtcaAn ProreNoLocicaL JournaL is devoted to 
the science of human nature. It aims to teach man his 
powers, duties, and relations; how to make the most of him- 
self, and thus secure the highest mental and physical well- 
being. : 

PrRacTICAL Pur: NnoLoey, or how to read character, Self- 
Improvement, Home Education, Government, Selection of 
Pursnits, Choice of Apprentices, Clerks, Partners in Busi- 
ness or Companions for Life will be clearly set forth. Bio- 
graphy, with Portraits, Mechanism, Agriculture and Iorti- 
culture, with Engravings, will make the Journal an interest- 
ing and valuable family guide and companion to all readers. 


Published monthly, in form for binding, at $1 00a year. 
Five Copies, $40; Ten Copies, $7 00; Twenty Copies, 
$10 00. Now is the time to subscribe. Please address ; 

FowLer AND WELLS, 3 8 Broadway, New York, 
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Sewinc Macuines.—The following remarks on 
this invaluable invention, with special reference to the su- 
periority of the machine manufactured by Messrs. Grover 
& Baker, are from the pen of a highly respectable lady of 
New York, whose practical testimony well deserves the re- 
gard and confidence of all who have occasion for so impor- 
tant a mechanical assistant :— 


We have most of us read of the “ greatest plague in life ;” 
does any one know the greatest ‘‘comfort in life,” especially 
at the present busy season, when, in spite of the heat, there 
sis still so much sewing to be done, preparatory to visiting 
the country? I will tell them what I have found it to be 
—asewing machine. A little of my experience may, per- 
haps, not be without its advantages to some of my “ fellow- 
laborers.” Ever since I first witnessed the exhibition of 
one of these machines in the Crystal Palace, my mind has 
been set on the possession of one; and with that peculiar 
quality which when masculine is call decision, but when 
feminine obstinacy, the difficulties which presented them- 
selves were only so many new heads on the Hydra I had 
resolved to.conquer. Seeing how much could be done by 
this little wonder, I persuaded a friend to lend me her aid, 
and we agreed, that could we obtain the machine, we would 
each use it for six months. Of course the first objection was 
the expense. Hard times are ever the plea for refusing a 
woman's request. This we soon disposed of by proving 
that avery short bill for sewing far exceeded the sum re- 
quired. Then came the equally common one, “It will not 
succeed, something better wiil be invented, and then the 
money will be thrown away.” Very respectfully we sub- 
mitted, that any improvement in machinery by which 
man’s labor was to be diminished, was adopted, although 
experience had led us to believe that the inventive powers 
of the Americans were not wholly exhausted. Others were 
started, and alike put aside, until the only point left was to 
decide whose machine we should order. Many were the 
opinions given, and I am almost sure that our husbands 
thought we should be so bewildered in our choice, that we 
should “give it up.” But they found themselves mistaken. 
As our reputation for sagacity was at stake, we decided on 
devoting a day to the careful examination of all the kinds, 
and the result was that we ordered a pretty little box ma- 
chine from Grover & Baker, 495 Broadway. Unfortunate- 
ly, so many were beforehand with us that we had to wait 
three weeks; but when it did come home, we felt more 
than repaid. I ought to state the reasons which weighed 
with us in our selection First, it shuts up so completely, 
that our children cannot pursue their inquiries into its mys- 
teries; it isso portable that we can carry it from room to 
room, or take it with us to the country ; there is less light 
machinery about it than in any of the others, and it can be 
worked by the hand or foot. It is also cheap; ours costing 
only $75, although a table with iron legs, and a bar to keep 
the treadie fixed, has since been made for them, which I 
should think well worth the additional $5 they charge for 
it. Ireally believe that if I put each piece of work I have 
accomplished during my half of the three months we have 
had it, at the low price of 25 cents, I should almost pay for 
the machine by the end of the summer. It works perfectly 
well. Jackets, dresses, aprons and all the other articles re- 
quired in a family, are made by it with ease and despatch. 
I frequently work off a spool of cotton without breaking, 
and [ have not broken a needle for three weeks. J am not 
machinist enough to dilate on the peculiar advantages in 
the mechanism of this particular kind. though I firmly be- 
lieve in them, both because I have experienced no trouble 
at all, and because some of my friends, who took opposing 
counsel in their selection, are complaining that they meet 
with constant difficulties: but I cannot help regarding the 
sewing machine as one of the great inventions of the age, 
destined to become one of our household gods, and to 
change the melancholy tune to which “ Work, work, work,” 
has been’so long sung, into a cheerful strain through many 
thousand houses.—Winth street, New York. J. M. ©. 


Aotes and Queries. 


ReseMBLANCES.— When examining my head the 
Phrenologist stated that I took after my mother and her 
father. Will you give us a series of articles in the Joun- 
NAL in explanation of the principles upon which a knowl- 
edge of this fact is based? ss DT 


[You will find the whole philosophy explained and illus- 
trated, with numerous facts, in a work by O. S. Fowler, 
entitled Hereprrary DxsoEnt, its Laws and Facts applied 
to Human Improvement, published by FowLrr anp 
WELLS, price pre-paid by mail 87 cents.] 














D. S. E.—The organ of Vitativeness, or Love 
of Life, is situated in the base of the brain, and when large 
gives width and downward deyelopnient back of the base 
of that bony elevation which is situated behind the ear, 
called “ mastoid process of the temporal bone.” 





A. 8. G-—The growth of hair, however abun- 
dant ona healthy child, will notinjure the brain. To cut it 
occasionally will do no harm, and generally produces a 
thicker and more vigorous head of hair. 
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T. C. S.—1. It takes longer to develop the coro- 
nal than the basilar organs. 

2. Self-Esteem if very small can never become very 
large by cultivation. If the person be young, with a 
susceptible organization, four or five years would show a 
sensible improvement. 

8. Large reasoning organs with Spirituality, Ideality and 
a mental temperament, make the inveterate reader, though 
language be not large. 

4, Over-eating, want of exercise, using coffee and tobacco, 
give cloudiness and obtuseness of mind, 

5. Large Self-Esteem, Approbativeness and Hope, with s 
large base of brain, give self-confidence to the orator or 
business man. 

6. Life and both Journals have been mailed regularly to 
W. M., Little Rock, Ark. 





StupEnT.—Ist. The presence of the proximate 
elements of bile in the blood has a tendency to produce 
sleepiness. 

2d. A simple diet of pure food, with the breathing of 
large quantities of pure air, can be recommended for “ puri- 
fying the blood.” 

8d. Sleep may be said to promote digestion in this way— 
thatit gives the system an opportunity to rest and recover 
its powers, that it may take hold with renewed vigor. 
During sleep the assimilating function is mainly car- 
ried on. 

4th. Bread and milk cannot be recommended as a good 
diet for one that is inclined to sleepiness, as it would in- 
crease the difficulty. A diet consisting mostly of fruits and 
the coarse farinacea, would be more on the wide-awake 
principle. 


Witerarp Alotices. 


Tue Humorous Porrry or tHe ENnciish LanevacE.— 
From Cuavcrer To Saxe. Narratives, Satires, Enigmas, 
Buriesques, Parodies, Trayesties, Epitaphs, Translations. 
Including the most celebrated Comic Poems of the Anti- 
Jacobin. Rejected Addresses, the Ingoldsby Legends, 
Black wood’s Magazine and Punch. With more than two 
hundred Epigrams. And the choicest Humorous Poetry 
of Wolcott, Praed, Cowper, Holmes, Saxe, Willis, Thack- 
eray, Aytoun, Moore, Swift, Hood, Lowell, Gray, Prior, 
Southey and others, with notes explanatory and biographi- 
cal. By J. Parton. New York: Mason Brothers, 8yo, 
pp 689. $1.50 
It is surprising that no one ever thought of making a col- 

lection like this before, and it is fortunate that the idea 

having been conceived, has been carried out so thoroughly, 

Here we have a perfect magazine of wit. It is a volume en- 

tirely made up of the sportive effusions of men of genius, 

and contains, more wisdom and good sense than many & 
book of graver pretensions. All that thereis of gracefu) 
gaiety, harmless wit, and sterling fun in the shorter poems 
of the English language, is here embodied. It will bea de- 
lightful volume for reading aloud in the family cirele. In 

a collection so extensive there is of course a hit for eyery- 

body and everything. Phrenology comes in for its share in 

the following good-humored stanzas from Punch : 


THE PHRENOLOGIST TO HIS MISTRESS. 
Though largely developed’s my organ of Order, 

And though I possess my Destructiveness small, 
On suicide, dearest, you'll force me to border, 

If thus you are deaf to my vehement call. 











For thee Veneration is daily extending 
On a head that for want of it once was quite flat; 
If thus with my passion I find you contending, 
My organs will swell till they've knocked off my hat. 


I know, of Perceptions, I’ve none of the clearest; 
For while I believe that by thee I’m beloved, 
I’m told at my passion thou secretly sneerest ; 
But oh! may the truth unto me ne’er be proved! 


I'll fly to Deville, and a cast of my forehead 

T’ll send unto thee,—then upon thee I'll call. 
Rejection—alas! to the lover how horrid— ~ 

When "tis passion that Spwrs him, ’tis bitter as Gall / 


The work is so fully described in the title page, which 
we have copied in full, that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it further. The volume contains over six hundred 
poems, and among them all there is none deyoid ef merit, 
and few that are not of classic excellence. It is published 
in the usual elegant style of the Masons, and forms a hand- 
some yolume for library or centre table. ‘ 
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WOODRUFF’S SELF-ACTING GATE, 


Mr.Woodruff some time since obtained a patent 
for an improvement in farm and ornamental 
Gates, and a full sized working Gate was on ex- 
hibition at the late fair of the American Institute, 
at the Crystal Palace, New York. Those who 
witnessed the operation of that Gate expressed 
themselves highly pleased with its operation ; 
but experience has demonstrated that self-acting 
swing-gates are objectionable, from their lia. 
bility to damage by heavy gusts of wind and 
gales. To remedy this and other defects, Mr. W. 
hasinvented the Gate represented by the annexed 
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CLOSED. 


engravings, and has made an application fora 
patent through FowLeR and WELLS’ Patent 
Agency, 308 Broadway, New York. This 
Gate does not swing horizontally, but it is com- 
posed of two separate parts, one being attached 
to each post by two hinges operating vertically. 
The Gate is so jointed as to close up something 
after the manner of a lady’s fan, yet in a very firm 
and substantial manner. As each half of the 
Gate is but four or five feet long, it can easily 
be made strong and durable. This Gate is 
balanced upon its hinges by counter weights out- 











WOODRUFF’S SELF-ACTING GATE, OPENED. 


side the posts, and is operated by the wheels of 
the carriage or runners of a sleigh, which moves 
the rod over which it passes, as seen in the en- 
graving. This rod operates the side-bars or 
chains which are attached to the cranks outside 
the posts, and which move the Gate as desired, 
opening it on approach and closing it on leaving. 

All the bars and rods for operating the Gate, 
except those upon which the wheel strikes as it 
passes through, are properly concealed beneath 


the ground, and thus made secure from rains and 
snow. It will be observed that the rocking bar 
over which the wheel rolls, cannot be operated 
by animals, under any ordinary circumstances. 
It must be pressed laterally to effect the object. 
It is therefore secure to all but carriages, or the 
agency of persons. The two portions of the Gate 
are represented in the lower engraving as raised 
—one half upon one post, and the other upon 
the other—it being divisible in the centre. The 
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slats which compose the Gate are hinged so as 
to allow them to be folded in the manner here- 
inshown. We are informed that the inventor 
is prepared to deliver the Gate represented in 
the engravings, boxed for shipment, with direc- 
tions for putting it up, so plain that any ordinary 
mechanic can understand them—without the 
main posts, which can be constructed to suit the 
taste of the applicant—for $35, which is less 
than it could be manufactured without the labor- 
saving appliances possessed by him. 

Any orders may be addressed to FowLER AND 
Wet1s, 308 Broadway, New York, or to the in- 
ventor, at Elizabeth City, N. J. 
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EDUCATED MIND IS A NA- 
TION’S WEALTH. 


WHEN we witness the mighty achievements of 
art,—the locomotive taking upits burden of a 
hundred tons, and transporting it for hundreds of 
miles, between the rising and the setting sun; 
the steamboat cleaving itsrapid way, triumphant 
over wind and tide; the power-loom, yielding 
products of greater richness and abundance in a 
single day, than all the inhabitants of Tyre 
could have manufactured in years; the printing - 
press, which could have replaced the Alexandri- 
an library within a week after it was burnt; the 
lightning, not only domesticated in the laborato- 
ries of the useful arts, but employed as a messen- 
ger between distant cities ; and galleries of beau- 
tiful paintings, quickened into life by the sun- 
beams—when we see all these marvels of power 
and celerity, we are prone to conclude that it is 
to them we are indebted for the increase of our 
wealth and for the progress of our society. But 
were there any statistics to show the aggregate 
value of all the thrifty and painful habits of the 
people at large; the greater productiveness of the 
educated than of the brutified labor; the in- 
creased power of the intelligent hand and the 
broader survey of the intelligent eye—could we 
see a ledger-account of the profits which come 
from forethought, order and system, as they pre- 
side over all our farms, in all our workshops, 
and emphatically in all the labors of our house- 
holds ; we should then know how rapidly their 
gathered units swell into millions upon millions. 
The skill that strikes the nail’s head, instead of 
the finger’s ends; the care that mends a fence 
and saves acorn-field, that drives a horse-shoe 
nail, secures both rider and horse ; that extin- 
guishes a light and saves a house ; the prudence 
that cuts the coat according to the cloth; that 
lays by something for a rainy day, and that post- 
pones marriage until reasonably sure ofa liveli- 
hood: the forethought that sees the end from the 
beginning, and reaches it by the direct route of 
an hour instead of the circuitous gropings ofa 
day; the exact remembrance impressed upon 
childhood to do the errand as it was bidden ; and 
more than all, the economy of virtue over vice— 
of restraining over pampered desires—these 
things are not setdownin the works on to 
Political Economy: but they have far more to 
do with the wealth of nations, than any laws 
which aim to regulate the balance of trade, or 
any of the great achievements ofart. That vast 
variety of ways in which an intelligent people 
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surpass a stupid one, and an exemplary people 
an immoral one, has infinitely more to do with 
the well-being of a nation, than soil or climate, 
or even the government itself, excepting so far 
as government may prove to be the patron of 
intelligence and virtue.—Horace Mann. 








TEACH CHILDREN TO LOVE 
NATURE, 

ScHoot TracHeRS may do much, and parents 
may do more, to implant in the minds of the 
young an enthusiastic and profitable love of na- 
ture. We mean by this, animate and inanimate 
nature; the birds and beasts, the butterflies and 
insects, a8 well as the plants and flowers, the 
trees and hills. 

Teachers in the summer schools may give such 
lessons every day as shall make a child happier 
and more useful every day he lives. Show them 
the beauty of a spring morning; teach them the 
colors and changes of morning and evening 
clouds ; help them to observe the bursting buds of 
spring, the growing foliage of summer, the ripen- 
ing fruits of autumn, and the cold, dead sleep 
of winter. Quicken the power of observation, 
and the sharpness of the reason, by noticing and 
reflecting on all these changes, their causes and 
reasons, and you will be doing more for the 
children, to keep them from vice, than many di- 
rect moral exhortations. 

The man who loves nature, its wonderful phe- 
nomena, its glowing beauties, its divine signifi- 
cance, and sees beyond all these a God of ma- 
jestic goodness, can hardly be vicious or unhappy. 
Every morning, noon and evening, he is filled 
with profiting reflections and improving emo- 
tions. Such an one isa better citizen, a better 
friend, neighbor, father, brother or Christian. 
We say, then, to all teachers, improve the sum- 
mer to make your children love nature better, 
and teach them also how to adorn and improve 
it ; how to plant and tend flowers in the garden, 
shrubs in the lawn, and trees by the road-side ; 
how, in fine, to make this world of beauty more 
worthy of being the residence of intelligence 
and good manners. ; 
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JULES GERARD, 
LION Rely Lelie Ey & 


We have always felt a special interest in what- 
ever related to the Lion, whose power, aspect 
and voice inspire one with veneration and terror. 
We have never met with any adventures so start- 
ling and romantic as those related by M. Gerard 
“the Lion Killer,” and we have no doubt our 
readers will peruse some account of them with 
equal interest. We give the portrait of the man 
and also an engraving of his terrible “ game” in 
the attitude of springing upon his prey. 

One would hardly suppose from the terrible 
aspect of the lion in this engraving, that he could 
be tamed, and thus become very fond of man. 
But his native consciousness of power teaches 
him to repel rough treatment ; and man, becom- 
ing afraid of his power, ultimately loses control 
over him. If man, however, were as much larger 
and stronger than the lion as he is of the dog, 
he would be able, in an equal degree, to retain 
the mastery. 
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M. Gerard, it appears, was originally a pri- 
vate in one of the dragoon regiments of the 
French army in Algiers, which province was the 
scene of his exploits. He spent ten years in 
Africa, and, as he tells us, watched six hundred 
nights for the lion. He had such signal success 
in lion-hunting that he was continually sent for 
by Arab tribes to deliver them from the destroy- 
er of their cattle, and he seems to have been 
gradually drawn into the sole business of kill- 
ing lions; a business, however, for which he 
never would accept any remuneration whatever. 
He was a genuine hunter, anda natural dead 
shot. We propose to extract a few passages from 
the narrative of his adventures. 

The lion, according to M. Gerard, has been mis- 
understood, because he has generally been en- 
countered by.Europeans only in the day time, 
when he is gorged and sleepy. ‘‘ As to myself,’”’ 
he says, ‘‘I will say, that if I have noticed an 
indifferent expression on the countenance of 
several lions whom I have met abroad early in 
the evening, I never saw those that I met at 
night exhibit other than the most hostile dispo- 
sition. Jam so sure that a single man is inevit- 
ably lost if he meets with such an encounter, 
that when I am bivouacking in the mountain, I 
never leave my tent after sunset for an instant, 
except with my carbine in my hand.” 

M. Gerard gives some interesting particulars 
respecting the voice and habits of the lion. “TI 
have had occasion,’”’ he says, “during many a 
night to study the voice of the lion, and I will 
give to my readers my experience on the sub- 
ject.” Which is the following : 

When a lion and lioness are together, the 
female always roars first and at the moment 
when the couple is leaving its lair. The roar is 
composed of a dozen distinct sounds, which are 
commenced by low sighing, and then go oncres- 
cendo and finish as they began, leaving an inter- 
val of a few seconds between each sound; the 
lion then alternates with the lioness. They roar 
in that manner every quarter of an hour up to 
the moment when they approach the encamp- 
ment that they are about to attack, when they 
both keep silence ; but after they have taken and 
eaten their food they recommence their melan- 
choly music and continue it until morning. 

A solitary lion generally roars as he rises from 
his slumber:at the commencement of the night, 
and will often continue his thundering chal- 
lenges without cessation until he reaches the en- 
campments. During the great heats of summer 
the lion roars but little, and sometimes not at 
all; but as the season of his amours advances he 
makes up for the time lost in silence. The 
Arabs, whose language is rich in comparisons, 
have but one word for the roaring of the lion 
and that is rad, thunder. 

Among other foolish questions I have had 
asked me is, ‘‘ Why does the lion roar?” I 
would say that the roaring of the lion is to him 
what to the bird is his musical song; and if 
the questioner does not believe the fact, if he 
will go to the forests and pass several years in 
his company, he may, perchance, find a better 
explanation. 

The length of the life of the lion is from thirty 
to forty years. He kills or consumes, year by 
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year, horses, mules, horned cattle, camels, and 
sheep to the value of twelve hundred dollars; 
and taking the average of his life, which is thirty- 
five years, each lion costs the Arabs forty-two 
thousand dollars. The thirty animals of this 
species living at the present moment in the 
Province of Constantine, and whose loss is re- 
placed by others coming from Tunis or Moroe- 
co, are sustained by an annual cost of thirty-six 
thousand dollars. In the countries where I have 
been accustomed to hunt, the Arab who pays an 
annual tax of five francs pays another of fifty 
francs to the lion. The natives have destroyed 
more than one half of the woods in Algiers in 
order to drive away these noxious animals, and 
the French authorities, hoping to stop these fires 
that threaten to destroy all the woods in the 
country, have passed laws inflicting a fine upon 
the natives detected burning the woods. But 
what is the result? The Arabs assess the tribe to 
pay the fine, and burn as before. 

M. Gerard remarks at great length on his first 
encounter with a lion. Long had he ranged the 
forest in the search, and many a night had vainly 
watched by the paths that led from the lion’s 
lair to the cattle-fold. Happily for the Arabs, 
there are not many lions. In the course of ten 
years’ hunting M. Gerard only saw twenty-five, 
and his first lion was unusually long in making 
his appearance. The Arabs, and particularly the 
Arab women, made no secret of their contempt 
for the Christian dog, who supposed that with 
his single arm he could lay low the terrific ani- 
mal which often had kept at bay the hunters of 
a whole tribe. Hear M. Gerard narrate the con- 
clusion of the long adventure: 

Already night drew the curtains of the earth. 
Distant objects disappeared, and nearer ones as- 
sumed a dusky hue, while the shadows black- 
ened in the forests, under the cork trees. I knew 
that there was no moon that flight, and yet each 
minute shortened the twilight, and nothing an- 
nounced the coming of the lion, unless perchance 
it might be the absence of the wild boars that 
were usually rooting in the forest glades. 

I can hardly tell the anguish and anxiety that 
tortured my mind. I counted and recounted the 
days that had passed since I left the camp, and I 
came to the conclusion that I must go back on 
the morrow, and this time with no hope of ever 
trying the chase again. 

My companions, harassed by dangers, and 
worn out with fatigues, were anxious to avoid 
passing the night in beating the mountain paths, 
and had risen from the turf where they were 
stretched, with the intention of leaving. Bou- 
Aziz pointed to the stars that were already 
burning brightly in the sky, and said: 

“Tt is too late to meet him here—he has al- 
ready left the woods for the plains, by some other 
path.’’ 

I could not bear to leave, though I saw my 
companions shoulder their guns and start. 

“You can go,” I said ; “I will follow you by- 
and-bye.”’ 

They had hardly taken ten steps when the 


‘heavy roar of the lion sounded in the ravine 


below. I was so wild with delight that, not 
thinking of the condition of my gun, I sprang 
into the woods to run strait to the lion, followed 
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JULES GERARD. THE LION=KIiLER. 


heavy and regular breathing. I 
stepped one or two paces further 
forward, toward the edge of the 
opening, where he wasto come out, 
to have as close a shot as possible. 

IT could still hear his steps at 
thirty paces distant, then at twenty, 
then at fifteen, and yet I was all 
the while afraid lest he might turn 
back,or in some manner avoid me, 
or that my gun might miss fire. 

What ifhe should turn aside ? what 
if he should not come out of the 
woods? With every new sound my 
heart beat in heavy throbs with the 
intoxication of hope. Now all the 
life in my body rushed through my 
veins, then again my very life was 
stilled by the emotion. 

The lion, after a momentary pause 
that appeared to me anage, started 
again, and I could see the slender 
tops of a tree, whose base he 
brushed, trembling es he passed al- 
most within sight. Now no more 
barrier between me and him but 
the thick foliage of a single tree. 





by my two comrades. When the sound ceased I 
paused to wait. 

Bou-Aziz and Ben-Oumbark were close on my 
heels, pale as two spirits, and gesticulating to 
each other that I had gone mad. Ina few mo- 
ments more the lion roared again, about a hun- 
dred paces distant, when I rushed forward in the 
direction of the sound, with the impetuosity of 
a wild boar, instead of the prudence of a hunter. 

When the roar ceased, I made another halt in 
a small opening, where I was rejoined by my two 
companions. The dog, that until then did not 
seem to understand what was required of him, 
threw up his nose in the air, and with his bristles 
raised, and his tail low,commenced taking a scent 
that he followed into the woods. Ina little while 
after he came running back, all doubled up with 
fear, and crouched himself directly between my 
legs. 

In a moment more I heard heavy steps on the 
leaves that carpeted the woods, and the rubbing 
of a large body against the trees that bounded 
the clearing. I knew it was the lion that had 
risen from his lair, and was coming right to 
where we stood. 

Bou-Aziz and the spahi stood with their guns 
to their shoulders, awaiting the coming struggle 
with firm hearts. I motioned them to a mastic 
tree, a few steps behind me, enjoining them with 
my hand to remain there. 

“These brave fellows were deserving of the 
highest honor, for in spite of their mortal fear, 
they would not leave me alone. You may call 
this kind of courage by what name you please, 
but I consider it one of the strongest tests of a 
man’s mind to remain a quiet spectator of a 
doubtful combat, when his own life depends upon 
the issue. 

‘Thelion slowly approached, and Icould meas- 
ure with my senses the distance that separated 
us. Now J heard his steps—now his rustling 





I glanced at the sight on my gun, 
it was barely visible ; thanks to the lingering 
day, that still hung on the horizon, the transpa- 
rency of the air, and the stars that were already 
burning above me. This was enongh fora close 
shot, and I stepped still farther ahead that I 
might have a nearer mark. 

But still the animal did not show himself, and 
I began to fear lest he should have the instinct 
of my presence, and, instead of walking slowly 
out, would clear the mastic tree with a single 
bound. 

As if to justify my fears, he commenced 
growling, at first with two or three guttural 
sighs, and then increasing to the full force of his 
voice. 

Fellow-hunter, it is for youl am writing. You 
only can understand and feel my emotions. 
There in the solemn forest at night, standing 
alone in front of a thicket from whence are com- 
ing roars that would drown the roll of thun- 
der. I thought of my single ball to hurl against 
a foe that has the strength of a hundred men in 
his single arm, and that kills without mercy 
when he is not killed himself. 

You can truly say that if I had counted on my 
own strength, that my heart would then have 
been troubled, my eye dim, and my hand trem- 
bling. I confess that those roars made me feel 
my own littleness, and that without a firm will 
and an absolute confidence founded upon that 
Arm that is ever around us and supports us, I 
would have faltered and failed. But instead of 
that, I could hear that roar so near me without 
a fear, and to the last remained the master of 
my own heart, and the director of my actions. 

When I heard the lion making his last steps, I 
moved a little to one side. 

His enormous head came out from the dense 
foliage, as he stepped with a commanding grace 
into the light of the open glade, and then he 
halted, half exposed, half concealed ; while his 
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against the trees— and now his! great eyes dilated on me with a look of aston- 


ishment. I took my aim between the eye and 
ear, and pressed the trigger. 

From that instant until the report of the 
piece, my heart absolutely ceased to beat. 

With the explosion of the gun, the smoke shut 
out everything from my view, but a long roar 
of agony stunned my ear, and frightened the 
forest. 


My two Arabs sprung to their feet, but with- 
out moving from their places. I waited with one 
knee on the ground, and my poniard in my hand, 
until the smoke that obscured the view should 
dissipate. P 

Then I saw, gradually, first a paw—and, hicaai 
ens! what a paw for a living beast—then a 
shoulder, then the disheveled mane, and at last, 
the whole lion stretched out on his side without 
sign of life. 

“ Beware! don’t go near him!’ shouted Bou- 
Aziz, as he threw a large stone at the body; it 
fell on his head and bounced off; he did not 
move, the lion was dead. 

That was the evening of the eighth of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-four. 

Without giving me time to approach my prize, 
the Arabs sprang upon me like two madmen, and 
I was nearly thrown down and crushed by their 
transports of joy and gratitade. After me, it 
came the lion’s turn; and they overwhelmed 
him with recriminations and blows, and then 
from time to time fired their guns in the air, to 
spread the glad tidings to the distant douars. 
After they had leapt, and gamboled, and hur- 
rahed over the animal, I was permitted to draw 
near him, and examine him at my ease, to look 
at the size of his teeth, and to measure the 
strength of his limbs, and place my hand on his 
tawny mane. I had no difficulty in recognizing 
him by the Arab description of The Venerable. 

To give an idea of this lion, it will suffice me 
to say that the united strength of us three men 
was not sufficient to turn him over as he lay, and 
that his head was so heavy that I could scarcely 
lift it from the earth. “, 

With the echoes from the reports of my com- 
panions’ guns, came the distant sound of mus- 
ketry ; now here and now there, as the signal 
was rung from douar to douar, around the whole 
base of the mountain, until at last it was a gen- 
In about an hour the Arabs came 
in on foot and horseback, hurrying forward to 
touch and insult a foe that had chilled their very 
souls while living. After great efforts we at 
length were enabled to put the lion on two mules, 


iss 


placed side by side, and in this manner marched 


down the mountain. It was about midnight when - 


we reached the douar, and made our triumphal 
entry by the light of huge bonfires with the 
sound of music and of guns, and the women 


‘ chanting the war-song to the clapping of their 


hands. The body of the fallen king was laid 
out in state on a mat between two fires, and the 
whole population of the country marched in 
front of him in stately procession, that they 
might admire and apostrophize the mighty dead, 
and all night long, and until the sunrise of the 
morrow, high revel and a royal wake was held 
in all the tents for the lion of El Archioua. 

To show still more fully the perils of lion- 
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hunting, and the affectionate gratitude of the 
Arabs toward their deliverer from their com- 
mon foe, we give a few paragraphs respecting 
his second exploit with the king of beasts: 

While I was turning slowly around in order to 
take better aim, without being seen by the ani- 
mal,a cloud shut out the moon. I was seated 
with my left elbow on my knee, my rifle at my 
shoulder, watching by turns the lion that I ohly 
recognized as a confused mass, and the passing 
cloud, whose length I anxiously regarded. 

At last the scud passed, and the moonlight, 
dearer to me than the most beautiful sunshine, 
illuminated the picture, and again showed me 
the lion still standing in the same place. 

I saw him the better as he was so much raised 
above me, and he loomed up proudly magnifi- 
cent, standing as he was in majestic repose, with 
his head high in air, and his flowing mane undu- 
lating in the wind and falling to his knees. It 
was a black lion of noble form and the largest 
size. Ashe presented his side to me, T aimed 
just behind his shoulder, and fired. 

I heard a fierce roar of mingled pain and rage 
echoing up the hills with the report of my gun, 
and then from under the smoke I saw the lion 
bounding upon me. rd 

Saadi-bou-Nar, roused the second time that 
night from his slumbers, sprang to his gun, and 
was about to fire over my shoulder. With a 
motion of my arm I pushed aside the barrel of 
his gun, and when the beast, still roaring fu- 
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sure the intoxicating cup of 
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Nevertheless, I wondered at 























the lethargy of the Arabs, who 
had not yet come out from their 





riously, was within three steps of me, I fired my 
second barrel directly in his breast. 

Before I could seize my companion’s gun, the 
lion rolled at my feet, bathing them in the blood 
that leaped in torrents from his throat. 

He had fallen dead so near me, that I could 
have touched him from where I stood. 

At the first moment I thought I was dreaming, 
and that it was impossible that the huge bulk 
that lay motionless before me was the same ani 

al that, endowed with superhuman strength, 
and vomiting peals of thunder, was just before 
leaping through the air. But the cries of Saadi- 
bou-Nar calling the Arabs of the douar proved 
to me that it was no dream. I cannot explain 
the reason, but the death of the lion did not give 
me the same pleasure as that of my first victim ; 
but how could it be otherwise ?- 

In looking for my balls I found the first one, 
the one that had not killed, just behina the shoul- 
der where I had intended it to hit; and the sec- 
ond, that had been fired in haste, and almost at 
hazard, had been the one that was mortal. From 
this moment I learned that it does not suffice to 
aim correctly to kill a lion, and that it is a feat 
infinitely more serious than I had at first sup- 
posed. But slowly my preoccupation became dis- 
sipated, and little by little, as lcontemplated the 
lordly grace of my victim crouched at my feet 
in death, and heard the reports of musketry car- 
rying the fame of my victory from camp tocamp, 
I became less thoughtful, and drank with plea- 














douar; but Saadi-bou-Nar ex- 
plained this apparent indiffer- 
ence by saying that they were 
afraid the lion was not yet dead. 

Tt took about half an hour for 
them to decide to come outside 
of the hedge to bring me a vase 
of water I had called for; and 
when three of the boldest had 
decided upon risking the at- 
tempt, the following was the 
order of procession of this pru- 
dent triumvirate, bound on their 
hazardous mission. 

First, an Arab walking slowly 
with the step of acat, and look- 
ing now on one side and now on 
another, with his gun to his 
shoulder ready to fire at any 
thing that moved. 

Second, the water carrier, 
with his flagon of water in one 
hand, and the other holding on 
to the skirts of his leader’s burn- 
ous, stopping when he stopped, 
and advancing when he ad- 
vanced, 

Third, the rear guard holding 
the burnous of his predecessor 
in one hand, and brandishing a 
yataghan in the other. 

This was the order of march 
until they arrived within sight of the lion, and 
then they called a halt, and Saadi-bou-Nar was 
obliged to strike the body with his hand before 
they would altogether venture into the presence 
of his late majesty. 

Ii n'y a qui le premier pas que coute, it is 
said, and the result justified the motto; for in 
five minutes the people of the douar, who had 
doubtless been watching the process, made a 
rush for the spot, and men, women, dogs and 


‘children came hurrying out to kiss the hand of 


the victor they formerly despised, and insult the 
fallen greatness that had ever made them trem- 
ble in their very tents. 

This second triumph completely won the hearts 
of the Arabs. The women thronged about him 
eagerly inquiring about his mother. Gerard 
touchingly says: ‘‘ There were there around me 
beautiful faces that were rarely seen unveiled, 
above all, to my countrymen. There were there 
hundreds of brave men, warriors all, crowding 
around, and one after the other lauding my deeds 
with honest praise that would have exalted more 
modest souls than mine. Yet with all that, I 
can say it with sincerity, there were no voices so 
sweet as those that named my mother’s name, 
that asked me her age, and when I had left her ; 
if I ever heard from her now when far away ; if 
I wanted to see her, and if she was ever coming 
in their country; and then terminated their 
questions by invoking a thousand blessings on 
her honored head.” 
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Whuertizements. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . « $7500 
For one columm, one month, e ° 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 
Foy acard of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





Ecrtectie Mepican Institute, Cin 


cinnati. Chartered 1845 Total number 0 
Matriculants, 2396,—The next Fall and Winter 


Session of the Eclectic Medical Institute,which 


continues four months, will commence on Monday, 
October 26th, 1856, with gratuitous preliminary 
lectures from the lst to the 20th, Fee fer the en- 
tire course, $25; Dissecting fee, $5, Students will 
have clinical instruction in the College, and will 
‘also have access to the superior facilities of the 
Commercial Hospital. The Faculty will consist, 
as heretofore, of Professors Wm, Sherwood, M.D., 
J.R. Buchanan, M.D., C. H. Cheaveland, M.D., J. 
W. oyt, M.D., Jno. King, M.D., and J. G. Jones, 
M.D., with additional appointments to fill the va- 
cancies created by the removal of Professors New- 
ton and Freeman. Gentlemen qualified to serveas 
Professors of Anatomy or Surgery are reqnested to 
forward their applications to the Dean immediately, 
with such testimonials as may demonstrate their 
ability, standing and reputation. . 
Address JOS. Rk. BUCHANAN, M.D., Dean. 
Aug lt 





Tue GaLEespurG WaATER-CurRE is in 


successful operation. We have, in connection 
with the Water-Cure, the Electro-Chemical Baths, 
T. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 


Address or apply to 
DR. J. B. GULLY, 
July tf Galesburg, Ill. 





Pror. M. VERGNEs’ ELECTRO-CHEMI- 


CAL Barus. 


The Professor having made arrangements 


with Dr, PRINCE, of Brooklyn, their undivided atten- 
tion will be given to patients in the administration of the 
Bath. Every addition has been made to his establish- 
ment (710 Broadway) calculated to benefit their pa- 
tients. Hisexperience warrants him in guaranteeing a 
cure to all who suffer from the imprudent use of mercury, 
lead, or other metallic substances, Painters’ colic can be 
immediately cured. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Contract- 
ed Muscles, Paralysis, Uterine Diseases, and all who 
suffer from Debility, are assured of speedy relief. Spe- 
cial department for ladies. 

A few students received and batteries supplied. May 





GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN EQLECTRO- 


CHEMICAL Bartus, whereby the impetus of the 
Galvanic Current is augmented twenty fold, 


and in censequence of which twenty bath-tubs can 
be used simultaneously from the same battery 
Price $65, with full instructions, 

S. B. SMITH, Electro-Magnetist, 


Aug.—lt. 17 Canal St., New York. 





Evectro-Magnetic Macuinss, and 
Magneto-Electric Machines, Telegraph Regis- 
ters, Kecelving Maguets and Keys, Manufactured 
and for sale by W. C. & J. NEFF, 3}4 South Seventh 
street, Philadelphia, 12t tr 





INFORMATION FOR THE P£OPLE — 


Agency for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.—Information furnished on all 
subjects connected with Education, Literature, 


Science and the Arts. A course of study with se- 
lect lists of the best books, useful in the various 
professions, trades and occupations; priced lists 
of the best booka on any subject; information in 
regard to tools, machines, manufactures, aud agri- 
culture; and facts, recipes, methods and processes 
ofall kinds, furnished on application, Twenty-five 
eents inclosed in letters requesting information 
will be sufficient, except when expense, and con- 
siderable time, labor and research are required, 
then a furthercharge will be made, of which notice 
will be given in advance. Address 


Pror- VICTOR KINGSLEY, 


Aug.—ilt* McGrawville, Cortland Co., N.Y. 





Tus Day IS PUBLISHED, ONE THOU- 
SAND anpd ONE Tunes Worrn Kwowine. 
A book for everybody, disclosing valuable 


iuformation ; receipts and instructions in useful 
and domestic arts, 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
H. STEPHENS, Publisher, 
No. 85 Nassau street, New York, 
Copies sent by mail om receipt of price. Aug 


H. Wisner & Co., Land Agents 


and Surveyors, Fort Dodge, Lowa, devote their 


attention to selecting and entering Land, buying 
and selling Real Estate, paying Taxes, making 
Collections, and all other business usually connect- 
ed with Land Agency. “ 

Information given, andcommunications promptly 


attended to. 
HENRY WISNER. PHILLIP CLARK. 
Aug 3t 
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Toe New York PICAYUNE: the 


oldest and most original Comic Paper in the 
United States, is published weekly, and con- 
tains in each number from ten to fifteen comic 


engravings, large and small—all being new every 
week, and hits at the passing events of the times. 

‘The PICAYUNE contains regular contributions 
from the great original, Q. K PHILANDER Dox- 
sricks, P. B., who is engaged exclusively on this 
paper; also John Brougham, Bell Thorne, and 
ete Belleow—the greatest Caricaturist of Amor- 
ea. 

Each number contains Puzzles, KRebuses, Enig- 
mas, Charades, Riddles, &c., for fireside. amuse- 
ment. The Picayune is the only medium used by 
that renowned oid darkey, Professor Jwiius Cesar 
Hannibal, to enlighten the world by his Original 
Lectures, 

Original Stories and Moral Tales are a feature of 
the publication ; and each number contains, be- 
sides, a selection of the best jokes afloat in the 
world of newspaperdom, under the head of ‘‘ Chips 
from other Blockheads,” 

The New York PICAYUNE contains eight large 
pages, and gives from twenty to twenty-two col- 
umns of reading and illustrated matter each week. 
The price is only One Dollar per year for single 
copies, and only 80 cents per year toclubs of five 
or more, when sent to one address, 

All letters must be addressed to 

WM. H. LEVISON, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
New York Picayune, 


Aug 114 Nassau street. 





THE Revisep and Enuarcep Ept- 
TION of BrapiEe’s AMERICAN LAWYER AND 
Busrvess-MAn’s Form-Boox, with a Map of 


each State, is now ready. Agents will send 
on their orders, furchaseis of the old edition will 
want the new one, Wholesale price the same as 


before 
A copy will be sent by mail (post-paid) on receipt 
of $1, 
Address A. RANNEY, Publisher, 
Aug No, }95 Broadway, New York. 





WomAN AND Her DISEASES, FROM 
THE CRADLE TO THE GRAVE. With an Ap- 
pendix “on the propriety of limiting the in- 
crease of family.” Adapted exclusively to 


her instruction in the physiology of her system, 
and ul! the diseases of her critical periods. By Ed- 
ward H Dixon, M.D., Editor of 1x ScaLreL, Con- 
sulting and Operating Surgeon, author of ‘‘A lreat- 
ise on the Early Decay of American Women,’’*: Dis- 

eases of the Sexual System,’’ etc, Price $1. 
Agents wanted, Copies sent (post-paid) on re- 
ceipt of price. 
Address 

Aug 


A, RANNEY, Publisher, 
No. 195 Broadway, New York. 





VERMONT AND NEw HampPsHIRE.— 


Just published. Morsn’s RarroapD AND 
Townsuir Map of the above States, com- 


piled from the latest and most authentic informa- 
tion, Price, in pocket form, 50c, Copies seut 
postpaid on receipt of price. 

R, RANNEY, Publisher, 


Aug No. 195 Broadway, New York. 





‘‘REYNOLDS’s PoxiticaL Mar or 


TuE UnitzeD StaTes.”—Just published. showing 
at a glance the whole country, from the Atlan™ 


tic to the Pacific coast; coloured so as to desig 


nate the Free and Slave States; also the vast Ter- 
ritory which lies open to Freedom or Slavery. It 
alse presents a vast amount of statistical matter- 
showing the advantage of Freedom over Slavery, 
together with Portraits of Fremont and Dayton. 


Price, in sheet form, - - 25 cents. 
Price, in pocket form, - - 50 cents. 


Every person interested in the politics of our 
country, should posseasacopy. Copies sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 

Address WILLIAM C. REYNOLDS, Publisher, 

Aug No. 195 Broadway, N. Y. 





MircHeLt’s New Nationa Mar.— 


Is of later publication, more finely executed, 
and on a larger scale than any other map of 


United States and Territories extant. It is 


the ONLY large METALLIC PLATS map exhibiting the 
Unirep Starxs, Mexico, and CENTRAL AMERICA, in 
their proper connection, ever published in this country, 
It also embraces the West INDIA IsLaNnns and North 
American BRITISH PROVINCES 

On the same sheet are two Maps of the Worzp, one 
on Mercator’s and one on the globular projection. Also 
a map of the Sanpwicu Istanps. 

Being COLORED IN COUNTIES, PROM OCEAN To OCEAN, 
and giving the PoPULATION of all counties according to 
the census of 1850, besides much other valuable statis- 
tical matter, distance tables, &c.; it is very much the 
finest map of the United States and adjacent countries 
extant, SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCKIPIION, 

TRaVELLING AGENIS WANTED. 
Apr btf 8. AUGUSTUS MIfCHELL. 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS oF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithographed and republished by 
Envicorr & Co, No. 59 Beekman atreet, New York 
from the German edition by Prof. M, J. Weber, con 
sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mount- 
ed, Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted $25, June ¢ tb. 
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Reap Bota Srprs.—The Lives of Aims anp Arps For GIRLS AND 


BUCHANAN and FREMONT, the Champions 
of Democracy and Republicanism. 
Agents wanted to sell in every town in the 
United States, 


The Life and Public Services of 
JAMES BUCHANAN, of Pennsyivania, 
Late Minister to England, and formerly Min- 
ister to Russia, Senator and Representative in 
Congress, and Secretary of State; including the 
most important of his State Papers, By kh. G. 

Horton. 

‘The above book has been written by a gentleman 
well qualified by his literary attainments, and his 
long connection with the Democratic press. He 
was furnished personally by the distinguished sub- 
ject of the Memoir with many of the dates and 
faets of his early life, and from authorized friends 
of Mr. Buchanan has been supplied with material 
inaccessible to other parties. The proof-sheets have 
been submitted to authorized parties, It can there- 
fore be called, without reserve 


AN AUTHENTIC & AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY 


The book makes a handsome 12mo. volume of over 
400 pages, neatly bound in cloth, and is embellished 
with an accurate Portrait on Steel, from an Ambro- 
type by Brady, engraved by Battre. Price $1. 


If. 
The only Complete and Authorized Edition 
of the Life and Public Services of 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, 
With an accurate Portrait on Steel. One neat 
12mo. Price $1. 


The subscribers assure the public that this volume 
prepared by an eminent literary gentleman, whose 
resvurces for the material and suthorities are di- 
rect, will be the only complete Biography of the 
eminent 


EXPLORER, SCHOLAR, STATESMAN AND HERO 


, 
Whose recent nomination by the Republican party, 
for the highest office in the gift of the people, has 
awakened renewed interestin his wonderful career. 
Much material heretofore unaccessible, to the gen- 
eral reader, including incidents of his early career, 
will be incorporated in this volume. 
For further particulars apply to 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassau street, New York, 


Copies of either sent by mail post-paid on receipt 
of price. Aug.—lt. 





Tsar Next Prestpent.—FREMONT’'S 
Lire, EXPLORATIONS, AND PuBLIC Services. In 
one handsome yolume, with thirteen fine illus- 
trations and accurate portraits by Chas. W. 


Upham. Price, prepaid by mail, 87c. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Aug 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Just PuBLISHED, MapamMEe Os- 


sot’s NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD ; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri 


ca and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, Author of ‘Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,’ ‘‘ Papers on Literature and Art,’’ &, &c, 
Edited by her brother, ARTHUR B. FULLER, 
1 vol.12mo, pp. 478. Price, $1, 


‘The volume, we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.’’—{Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

‘To an observing eye the authoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, and a singular power of description, 
This is a book which needs no commendation ; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.”,—[Boston 
Transcript. 

** A welcome offering to the many admirers of 
the late Countess Ossoli. * * * In many 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has preduced,”’ 
—(Boston Traveller. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway. 
gar For sale by all the principal Booksellers in 
the United States. Apr 





Aw Essay on Party ; SHOWING ITS 


Usss, ITS ABUSES, AND ITS NATURAL DIssoLu- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 
the United States, and some questions which 
invite its action to the near future, by Parti C, FRIESE, 
The author is no politician in the popular sense of the 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present 
party warfare, observes errors, and the causes of those 
errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in 
the Essay much to approve, Price 25 cents, Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N.Y, 





Boox ILLustRaTIons, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Card® 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print_ 
ing, &c., engraved in the best sty], 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House,N.Y. 





Young Women, on the Various Duties of Life 


20,000 , inc'uding Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 


Development; Self-Culture, Improvement, 
Dress, Beauty, Fashion, Employment, Educa- 
tion, the Home Relations, their Duties to 
Young Men, Marriage, Womanhood and Hap- 
piness. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver, Author of 
“ Hopes and Helps,” “Mental Science,” “Ways 
of Life,” &c, FowLrr AND WELLS, Publishers, 
308 Broadway, New York; 142 Washington 
Street, Boston ; 231 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Price, pre-paid by mail, in paper 50 cents, in 
muslin 87 cents, in gilt $1. 

To give a more complete idea of the book 


‘.*Aims and Aids,” we copya paragraph rom 


the Author’s Preface. 


‘*My interest in Woman and our common hu- 
manity, is my only apology for writing this book. 
I see multitudes of young women about me, whose 
general training ts so deficient in all that pertains 
to the best ideas of life, and whose aims and efforts 
are so unwortiy of their powers of mind and heart, 
that [ cannot make peace with my own conscience, 
without doing something to elevate their aims and 
quicken their aspirations for the good and pure in 
thought and life. 

“In regard to the book I may say, whatever it 
lacks, it has the merit of being in carnest.” 


CONTENTS, 


GIRLHOOD.—Girlhood’s first Work—Form a Char- 
acter. -PURE anp Engrceric—Physical Health—Inde- 
pendent—Livelihood: 

BEAUTY,—Elevating in its Tendency—Two-fold— 
Washington, Josephine, Channing—Every Woman may 
be Beautiful. 

DRESS.—Present Customs Unhealthful, Slovenly and 
Immodest —Suicide vs. Providence—Taste, an Element 
of Mind—Appropriate Drees Admirable. 

FASHION.—Made Superior to Health—Ministers— 
Votaries of Fashion—Mothers of Great Men—Ameri- 
can Women—Nature. 

EDUCATION,—Life a School—Female Education— 
True Ambition—Woman’s Influence—Something to 
Live For. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT.—Relations of Body 
and Mind—Health a Duty—Edueation at Home, 

MORAL AND SOCIAL CULTURE. — Woman 
Judges by Impressions—-Mental Powers—Male and 
Female Minds Analyzed 

EMPLOYMENT.—A Duty—Dependence Ignoble— 
Adversity gives S rength—Do Something and Be 
Something—Activity and Strength. 

HOME —Home Influence Permanent — Woman’s 
Worli—Home Habits Second Nature. 

RELATIONS AND DUTIES TO YOUNG MEN.— 
Influence of the Sexes--Men Reverence Female Worth 
—Errors of Society—Time Trifled worse than Lost. 

MARRIAGE HAS ITS LAWS.—Second Question 
in Life—Be Snre you are Right—Know whom tkou 
Marriest—Early Marriages—Married Life Lived Well. 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES —Moral Obligations—Impiety 
of Professed Christians—Life Cheerful—Religion of 
Christ—Woman’s Haart—The Unseen we Loye—Life 
Well Lived—Glorious 

WOMANHOOD.—Civilization—Influence—Virtue of 
True Womanhood—What shall Woman Do !—A True 
Woman. 

HAPPINESS.—Happiness a Daty—Despondency is 
Irreligious—Found Unexpectedly—Possible to All, 


— 





We regard this work as the most important of any 
yet written by the author, It has received the highest 
approbation trom those who have read it. For girls 
and young womeu—yes, and for boys, young men and 
parents, also, We commend it as entirely appropriate 
and valuable for ALL readers. 


Agents supplied by Express at wholesale 
rates. Please address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


(2 Postage stamps received in payment for 
Books. 





BEAUMONT’S PHYSIOLOGY ; OR THE 


PuysroLocy oF DicrstTion, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By WILLIAM BrauMONT, 
M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 

This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion, made through an artificial opening in 
the stomach of A. St. Martin, where everything 
that took place during the process of healthy diges- 
tion could be closely observed. Such an opportu- 
nity was never presented before or since, and it is 
to these experiments that we owe nearly all we 
know of the action of the digestive organs. The 
record is made full and explicit, free from techn!- 
cal terms, and cannot fail to be useful to all who 


read it, 
Price, prepaid by mail, $1. Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
305 Broadway, N. Y. 





Hupson River Rairoap.— From 
April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 


Biret’ Slutivg as Tollows:— Expsess,6 A. M.and 5, M.;5 
mail, 9 A. M.; through way train 12 M,; emi- 
rant, 7 P. M; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and 1 
e M.; for Sing Sing, 10:30 A M,and4 P, M.; for 
Hudson, 330 P. M.; for Peekskill, 5.30 P. M, 
The Poughkeepsie, Sing Sing and Peekskill trains 
stop at the way stations, Passengers taken at Cham. 
bers, Canal, Christopherand Thirty-first streets. Trains 
for New York leave Troy at 4:35, 7 and 10:45 A, M, 
and 4:45 P. M., and East Albany at 5, 7:30 and 11 15 
A.M.and 6:18 P.M, M. L, SYKES, Jr., Sup’, 
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Artnur’s CELEBRATED PATENT 


SEeLF-SEALING Fruit CANS AND JARS. 
TWO MEDALS AND FIVE DIPLOMAS ALREADY 
AWARDED. 


Used last year by thousands of families, hotel 
and boarding-house keepers, with the most com- 
plete success. All kinds of ripe Fruit, Tomatoes, 
&c., may be kept in them wi-h their fresh, flavor 
unimpaired. By their use,every housekeeper may 
secure for the winter season a supply of all the 
delicious summer fruits, such as Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Biackberries, &c.,in a condition so far superior to 
ordinary preserves, thai no one who has uged them 
for a singie season will ever go back to the old, 
more troublesome, and more costly method, 

Full directions for putting up all kinds of fruit 
accompany these cans and jars The operation is 
exceedingly simple, and the result certain, where 
the directions are observed. 

The cans are made of tin, and the jars of finely 
glazed fire-proof yellow ware and nest snugly for 
shipping. EDW. P. TORREY, 

No. 6 Platt St.. New York, 

Wholesale agents for Manufacturers. 

For sale also by 8. W. Smith, No. 50 Maiden 
Lane; Abrams & Johnson, 443 Broadway ; Henry 
A, Kerr, 746 Rroadway ; Augustus Whetmore, Jr., 
883 Broadway; J. W. Sullivan, No, 74 Sixth Ave- 
nue, cor, of Waverly Place; C. 8, Benson, 217 
Bleecker street ; and the leading Furnishing and 
Hardware stores in this city and Brooklyn. 








CRANBERRY Puants, of the Bell or 


Eeg shaped variety, the kind most suitable for 
general culture. They can be grown on poor, 
swampy, unproductive land. Also, on land that will 
retain moisture through the season, often producing 
150 to 300 bushels per acre. Fine bearing plants are 
offered at 50c. per 100, or $4 pe r1000, under 10,000 
plants. 
UPLAND CRANBERRY 

Which grows on poor, cold, sterile, hillsides, and poor 
Jands. They are raised in great abundance in Canada 
and the Northern Provinces. Smaller fruit and more 
productive than the lowland kinds—Also— 

NEW ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 


Circulars relating to Culture, Soil. Price, &c., will be 
forwarded by enclosing a postage stamp. 
F. TROWBRIDGE, Dealer in Trees, Plants, &c 
ay—tf New Haven, Conn. 





fap Kanzas REGION ; FOREST, 
PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE AND RIVER. 
By Max. Greene. This volume contains a re- 
jiable Map of the Territory, and an original 
Map of the district now being settled; thermometric 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and sum- 
mer, in different sections ; statement of the rela- 
tive quantities of rain ; correct measurement of 
distances ; directions as to Route and Outfit for the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with statis- 
tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
information respecting Indian titles; some account 
of settlements recently made; minute descriptions 
of more than a hundred particular localities; anda 
general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
tions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and Mi- 
neral Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to 


the Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INCI- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of 
the Charater of the Traders and Red Men, Towhich 
are added copies of the Organic Law, the Homestead 
Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with o:her 
desiderata which make it a COMPLETE MANUAL 
FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work of reference for 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of West- 
ern Life. Puiice, prepaid by mail, 37 cents. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 


NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Havine made arrangements with 


the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 
allthe States. These maps are receutly published, are 
corrected to the time of going to press. They show all 
the Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes, &c. They 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully colored 
in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 
of convenient size to be carried in the pocket, We will 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 3134 
cents each, 





Maine, North Carolina, Illinois, 
Massachusettsand South Carolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Towa, 

New Hampshire, Alabama, Michigan W) 
Vermont, Florida, Michigan (8.), 
Connecticut, Mississippi, Minnesota, 
New York, Louisiana, Lake Superior, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, N. Brunswick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentucky, Canada East, 
Maryland, Sl Canada West, 
Virginia, Ob N. Y. City, &c. 


Maps showing the townships, which are accurate, of 
the States of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put le the same style, will be sent, prepaid 
for 75 cents each, 

We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form, Direct all orders, postpaid, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


303 Broadway, New York, 
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‘CONE FURNACE 
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GARDNER CuILson has just completed and Patented in America, England 
and France, his new invention—THE “CONE” FURNACE—and asks the special attention of 
those about erecting or remodelling buildings, as well as dealers in Hot Air, Steam, or Hot 
Water Furnaces, and all interested in Steam Power, to carefully examine this invention, 
which entirely changes the principle and character of Hot Air Furnaces, developing another 
and a new principle, and obviating all former objections to their use. The practical operation 
of a number of these Furnaces erected during the past winter, points out a new discovery in 
science, by which the most wonderful economy in fuel has been attained, and clearly demon- 
strates that the waste heat lost from chimneys is enough to warm every dwelling in the city. 
By this invention the heat formerly lost is made to warm the house. 

The Cut above represents this invention as a Ywrnace, for Warming all classes of Buildings 
with Hot Air, but the same principle is being adopted with remarkable success for Steam and 
Hot Water Heating Apparatus; also, for Steam Power and all other useful purposes for gene- 
rating heat. 

This discovery—simple in itself—is the daily wonder of those who witness its results, and it 
becomes a matter of surprise that a plan at once so simple and practical in its operation 
should thus far have entirely escaped the notice of scientific men. We believe that no one who 
investigates this principle will be liable to use a furnace constructed on any other. 


CHILSON, GOULD & CO., 
99 and 101 Blackstone Street, Boston, 


YOU MUST NOT FAIL TO READ 
THE AUTHENTIC 
LIFE, EXPLORATIONS, AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
oe) RebrMe@Oun’'T, 


AS PUBLISHED BY TICKNOR AND FIELDS, BOSTON, 


In One Handsome Volume, 13 Illustrations, 
Kor 72 Cents, 
SUPPLIED BY MAIL, POSTAGE FREE. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


August—3t 











AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
purchased in this Country, wil! be found at the well-known Importing and Manufacturing Establishment of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broadway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New Yorxr. 





PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING ! EVERY 


one his own teacher!! Mac Laurin’s Manual 
Gymnastic Exercises in Writing,—Patented by 
the U. 8. Government Feb. 14, 1855. 


In aset of 8 Books. Price $2 per set. One set 
can be used by a dozen learners, Sent by mail, 
pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on receipt of the 
price. Schools and Dealers supplied on liberal 
terms, 

This perfectly novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x15 inches, of beautifully electrotyped models, 
with the application of the patented device for 






THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
cr “ - 
Ly) Bust, designed especially for 
(a 2g Learners: showing the exact 
\ location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world, Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anp WELLS. 
“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
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the firat time offered, to enable every one, without 
regard to years or special talents, to acquire in his 
own room, without a teacher, and in a fortnight’s 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
IMPROVED MELODEONS. 


The oldest Establishment in the United 
States—employing two hundred men, and 
Jinishing eighty Instruments per week. 
About eighteen thousand of our Melodeons have been 

finished, and are now in use, 

Our latest improvement consists of the 


PATENT DIVIDED SWELL, 


snd all our Melodeons hereafter will be furnished with 
this attachment WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGS. We shall 
dispose of no rights 1o other makers to use this swell ; 
hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instru- 
ments of our manufacture, 

We have on file a large number of letters from the 
best judges of music in the country, which speak in 
flattering terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, 
and which we shall be happy to show on application. 

LIST OF PRICES, 
IN PORTABLE CASE: 


Four Octave MrLopkon, extending from C toC, $45 
Four anv a Hatr Ocrave MELopnon, extending 
fromCtoF, - - - = : = «080 
Five Octave MeLopxon, extending from F toF, 15 
Five Ocrave Mé.opxon, double reed, extending 
from Fte FS. = ns 8S Saree gag 


IN PIANO CASE: 


Fivg Octave MELopkon, extending from F to F, $100 
Six Octave MkLopgon, extending from F to F, - 130 
Five Octave MeLopxon, double reed, extending 
from F toF, - - - = - = a 
Organ Mtxopgon, (for Churches,) five octaves, 
eight stops, one and a half octave pedals, and 
four sets of reeds, - - - - - - 350 
Orders promptly filled. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, 

and No. 87 Fulton st., New York. Aug 
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time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 
in current writing. The system can be used with 
the same advantage by children. The books are 
accompanied by a pamphlet with full directions, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system andits results. There is no longer a neces- 
sity for any one not being an elegant and very rapid 


writer, 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
July 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, ina 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned,’’—New York Daily Sun. 
































Dr. Martson’s Patent ELAstic 


INJECTING INSTRUMENT. This Syringe is just 
entering the market, and is receiving the un- 
qualified approbation of the public. It is in 
the form of a pump, but is without a piston, It re- 
quires but one hand to work it; may be used 
without an assistant ; and is admirably adapted to 
all the purposes of a male and female Syringe, It 
is also extremely light and portable, and may easily 
be carried ima lady’s or gentleman’s pocket. The 
accompanying figure explains how the instrument 
is held when in use, The elastic receiver, repre- 
sented as being held in the hand, is first compressed 
and then permitted to expand; a vacuum is thus 
formed, and the receiver immediately fills wth fluid. 
In this manner the individual may pump or inject 
any quantity of fluid, 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith (Mayor of Beston), and senior 
editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
speaking of the Elastic Syringe, says: ‘One of its 
peculiarities is, that there is no piston, and hence 
it is always in order, Nothing,’ he adds, ‘‘could 
be more simple or admirable”’ 

Price $3. 

Sent by mail, prepaid to any distance within 
3,000 miles, $3.50. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N, Y. 





‘Tue Oupest AND BEST IN THE 
Wor.p.”—Merry’s Museum and Parley’s Maga- 
zine. Edited by Robert Merry, assisted by 
Hiram Hatchet and various contributors. 


New series, new type and new paper. 


The July Number commences a new volume of 
this universally popular Juvenile Work,comprising 
History, Biography, Travels, Geography, Riddles, 
Puzzles, Prize Trials, Hieroglyphical Enigmas, &c., 
and beautifully Illustrated. Terms, $1 a year in 
advance, four copies for $3. Specimen numbers 
sent free, Send your names, with the money to | 


I. 0. & J. N. STEARNS, Publishers, 
Aug.—it. No. 116 Nassau Street, New York 
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SEWING 
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ACMINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON. 161 CHESNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
856 BROAD ST., NEWARK, 43 FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, 7 CAMP 8T., NEW ORLEANS. 


Would you lessen the labor, increase the leisure, and promote the health of your wife and daughters, and make home 


happier, purchase a Family Sewing Machine. 


ILO VOODOO ODF. FPF POOPIE PGP GLO LO LO DOIL Oso 
No. ll. i 
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No. 14, 































































































The great success of this Machine may perhaps be attributed to the | 


general family use, end tailors work. ‘This is the only machine well | 


adapted to cloak making and quilting linings. 
Price S120. 





This Machine is especially designed for family work, 


fact that it is adapted to a greater variety of cloth work than any | is simple in its arrangement, runs very still, and is very 
other machine. It is admirably adapted for quilting of all kinds, for | much liked. The cut represents the Machine as it ap- | 2d for Dressmaking and Family Work, has no rival. 





8 when not in use. 
age Nd Price SLiO. 
Price $85. 











This is anew and beautiful Shuttle 
Machine, having all the latest improve- 
ments, and admirably adapted for shoe 
fitting and binding, and for vest making 
and tailor’s use generally. The shuttle 
in this machine is improved to run 
cotton admirably. 





Price $75. 


No. 15. 


























This Machine runs at great speed, quilts beautifully, 



















































































Peculiarly adapted for shoe work 
and -tailor’s use, and bag making. 
It is of the highest finish and a great 
favorite, 


same appearance as a Ladies’ Work Box, and when opened itis a Work 
It is very much liked, and in great demand. 


Price $110. 7 Price $75. 





REASONS WHY GROVER AND BAKER'S MACHINE JS UNIVERSALLY PREFERRED FOR FAMILY SEWING. 





This Machine is, as will be seen, in work-box form. It is very convenient, on 
account of its small size, for travelling. When closed, the machine presents the 


Box indeed. 


‘Ast. It is more simple and easily kept in order than any other Machine. 4th. The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, and common spool cot- 
2d. It makes a seam which will not rip or ravel though every third ton, with equal facility. 

stitch is cut. 5th. The seam is as elastic as the most elastic fabric, so that it is free 
3d. It sews from two spools, and thus all trouble of winding thread is from all liability to break in washing, ironing, or otherwise. 

avoided, while the same Machines can be adapted at pleasure, by a mere 6th. The stitch made by this Machine is more beautiful than any other 


change of spools, to all varieties of work. 





made, either by hand or machine. ' 
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GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHIN 





_ These Machines have won the unequalled patronage they now enjoy, solely by their own merit and manifest superior- 
; ity. A careful examination of them, before purchases are made elsewhere, is most respectfully solicited. 
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Repository of Science, Htterature, General Intelligence. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC FoR 1857,— 
adapted to different latitudes and longitudes, and filled with 
portraits of notable characters, and articles full of instruc- 
tion and entertainment, is now published and ready for 
delivery to our Friends and the trade generally. 

Those who wish to place in the hands of their families or 
in that of a friend, a small work calculated to elicit enquiry 
and afford instruction in the noble science of Phrenology, 
and its twin sister, Physiology, cannot do itin a more ac- 
ceptable and at the same time economical way than by 
distributing this annual. The Warrer-Curr AIMANAO Will 
be ready Sept.15th. Price of each, single 6 cents by mail ;. 
25 copies $1. Please address Fowizr and WEx1s, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


Artrer Harvest is always a good time to sell 
books in the country. The abundant crops of the present 
year, the great activity in all branches of business, and 
the general prosperity, furnish the means for mental cul- 
ture, as well as for physical comfort. To develop the mind 
and store it with knowledge, Booxs are essential, and now 
is an excellent time to obtain them. Agents, Booksellers, 
and others will please make out and forward their lists in 
order to get a supply for the Fall and Winter. Catalogues 
forwarded to all who desire. Please address, Fow.er and 
WEL1s, Book Publishers and Wholesale Dealers, 308 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 
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GEORGE WILSON, 
THE MURDERER. 


8 «—__—_ 


THE engraving of this notorious murderer is 


from a cast which was taken by us immediately 
after his execution. It indicates an animal tem- 
perament, excellent health, and very strong pro- 
pensities. All that region lying above, around, 





and back of the ears, is very large, as seen in 
the front view. The distance from the crown of 
the head to the opening of the ear, as seen in the 
side view, is quite considerable, showing large 
Self-Esteem and Firmness. He was stubborn 
and audacious, yet cunning, crafty, deceitful, 
cruel, and ferocious when excited. He had enor- 
mous Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness, and, 
with such deficient Conscientiousness, he would 
steal without compunction, or murder for money, 
if he could not get it without, and conceal his 
villanies with more than common skill. He had 
very large Amativeness, and, joined with his 
temperament and general organization, it gave 
him a licentious tendency, which he indulged to 
excess and in the lowest manner, as evinced by 
the post-mortem examination. Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, Inhabitiveness, and Continuity, as seen 
in the fulness of the middle line of the back- 
head from Amativeness to Self-Esteem, were 

















quite large ; but he had small Adhesiveness, and _ 
was incapable of forming strong friendships or | 
of reciprocating confidence and affection. With ~ 
all his cruelty and animal bravery he was desti- 
tute of the higher forms of courage. While 
physical power would avail him, he was brave; 
but when his hour of execution approached, and 
he found himself irrevocably in the grasp of 
power, he showed himself the coward. As fight- 
ing men, who follow the rules of the ring, and 
have fair play insured, are courageous in meet- 
ing a well-matched antagonist, may lack the 
moral courage to meet the stern decrees of fate, 
like the late Yankee Sullivan, in committing su- 


| icide, so Wilson lacked the moral courage to 


meet his fate like a man. 

He was executed at White Plains, Westchester 
Co., N. Y., on Friday, July 25th, 1856, for the 
murder of Captain -Palmer, of the schooner 
Eudora Imogene, and the alleged murder of 
the mate, after which he scuttled the vessel at 
City Island, in Long Island Sound, about twenty 
miles from New York, in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1855. 

The crime was attended with most barbarous 
cruelty. He probably murdered his victims in 
sleep with a hatchet, then stripped the bodies, 
and cut out all artificial marks, and by means of 
weights sunk them in the Sound. He then rob- 
bed the vessel, scuttled, and sunk it, and was ar- 
rested in the act of escaping in a boat by persons 
on shore who saw the vessel go down. The body 
of the Captain was found and identified some 
months after the murder, but that of the mate 
has not been recovered. 

After his conviction he feigned insanity, and 
for awhile raved like a madman, and tore off all 
his clothes ; but on being'told that this would not 
avail, he smiled and dropped it. The day before 
his execution he asked if he would be hung, if he 
killed the captain and mate in self-defence. He 
denied his guilt to the last, but from all-the facts 
of the case, no one doubts his guilt. He declined 
to tell the place of his birth, or to give any his- 
tory of himself. — 
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THE ART OF RISING IN LIFE. 


BY AMOS DEAN, ESQ. 


NUMBER III. 


Havina selected the profession, business or 
calling which is to be followed through life, with 
the full, fixed determination of adhering to it at 
all hazards and through all contingencies — the 
next object should be to open the mind to as full 
and perfect an appreciation as possible of all the 
benefits and advantages growing out of the pro- 
fession or calling selected, or that are in any 
way connected withit. The object of this is to 
render the mind perfectly satisfied with the 
choice made, and thus diminish the strength o¢ 
the motives that may conduce to change. 

I would by no means recommend that other 
business pursuits should be disparaged, with the 
view of being enabled to attach an importance to 
the one selected that does not properly belong 
toit. The policy that dictated that course would 
much resemble the disposition unfortunately 
possessed by some to pull others down to their 
own level, when they are themselves incapable, 
or unwilling to expend the effort necessary to 
enable them to rise. It is hardly possible for 
any common mind to take an enlightened view 
of the different professions or callings, without 
resting in the entire conviction that when the 
advantages and disadvantages of each come to 
be fully considered, there is the most abundant 
reason why every one should be satisfied with the 
one he has selected. 

There will always, on close examination, be 
found reasons sufficient to render any one satis- 
fied that the business or calling he has selected, 
if not superior, is, at least, equal, taking all 
things into consideration, to any other. If it be 
of the humble kind, it is generally the safer, 
and, if well followed, the most invariably in- 
sures success. At least its prosecution is divest- 
ed of that distressing anxiety and those haras- 
sing cares, apprehensions and perplexities that 
seem almost inseparable from those generally 
deemed higher, and certainly of a more respon- 
sible character. 

When subjected to one test, viz., that of neces- 
sity, all professions or callings may be affirmed 
to be equal. All those that have grown into 
general use are equally indispensable to the weli- 
being of society. Let the cobbler be disfranchis- 
ed, and the only effect would be to compel all 
who stood in need of his services to become cob- 
blers themselves. 

Society can never disparage that which is ne- 
cessary toits own continuance. Nor should any 
one whose business or calling is necessary, allow 
himself to admit for one moment that he is in- 
ferior to any other. Superiority and inferiority, 
in our American communities, are in reality terms 
without meaning, except when applied to original 
powers or capacities of mind or body, or to attain- 
ments either mental or corporeal. There would 
be no more justice in degrading a particular 
business or calling, because it required a differ- 
ent character of mind to prosecute it successful- 
ly from what others did, than there would be in 
divesting a state of its sovereignty, simply be- 








cause its territory was less, or of a different kind 
of soil from that of other States. 

It is true that different professions and pur- 
suits afford to the individuals following them 
very different means and opportunities of becom- 
ing extensively known either for good or evil. 
This with some is a desirable object ; and where 
it happens to be coupled with an utter and hope- 
less inability to acquire or sustain an extensive 
reputation for good, it is often doubly unfortu- 
nate, as it not only leaves the most ardent de- 
sires unsatisfied, but often subjects to the keenest 
ridicule the individual between whose aims and 
efforts at accomplishment there is so wide and 
inexplicable a difference ; a difference as great as 
if they really originated in different worlds, and 
had no relationship whatever with each other. 

The great majority of men composing mostly 
our agricultural, and large portions of the me- 
chanical and mercantile classes, are not desirous 
of extensive notoriety. They are better satis- 
fied with being beneficially known withina lim- 
ited circle, and of exerting within that circle a 
strong and abiding influence, than of endeavoring 
to extend the range of knowledge and of influ- 
ence, rendering the one uncertain and the other 
weak in just the same proportion as they become 
diffused. 

They have arrived at the sound and judicious 
conclusion, aconclusion that cannot be too strong- 
ly urged upon all, that where moderate desires 
are entertained, they stand a much better chance 
of being gratified ; that where the circle of influ- 
ence is narrowed, it is more strongly exerted ; 
that where a man belongs less to the public, he 
belongs more to himself and his friends; and 
that the more he excludes the pomp and circum- 
stance of the world’s heartless pageantry, the 
stronger he binds to the very fibres of his heart 
the kindly endearments of his own blessed home. 

It is not in the power of every one to be great. 
The mind and body rarely visit this earth of ours, 
so exactly fitted to each other, and composed of 
elements so perfect and so harmonizing together, 
as to exert a commanding influence in the affairs 
of men. But goodness, which results from cor- 
rectly training and giving a right direction to 
the moral powers, is more within the reach of 
common capacities, and is not dependent on the 
exercise or possession of great intellectual pow- 
er. The elements that go to constitute goodness 
are not only more universally bestowed, but the 
moral appreciation and the influencing power of 
sound and correct motives in which it essentially 
consists, are more attainable by well-directed ef- 
fort than great energy and power of intellect. 
While the one must be given, the other can be, to 
a great extent, acquired. It is for this reason 
we are placed under a deep and life-lasting re- 
sponsibility for the motives we entertain and the 
acts we perpetrate, so far as they are possessed 
of moral qualities; but for deficient intellect 
there is no responsibility. Although, therefore, 
all cannot be great, yet all can be more or less 
good, and towards that, therefore, all reasonable 
effort should be directed. ; 

It may, I think, be safely assumed that a man 
is enabled to rise in life mainly through the in- 
strumentality of the profession or business he has 
selected. As that serves the purpose of collect- 
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ing and concentrating his energies of action, so 
also should his thoughts and reflections be em- 
ployed principally about those objects and topics 
having some kind of reference or connection with 
that profession or business. No great approxi- 
mation, even towards that which is the easiest 
attained, can ever be accomplished without the 
exercise of much thought and no inconsiderable 
vigor of action. The condition upon which the 
attainment of everything desirable rests, is the 
expenditure of sufficient effort for that purpose. 
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HOME SCENES, 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 

[Tuz home is where the character should be 
formed. If love and joy abide there, children 
imbibe them and they become embodied into 
their very being, as sunshine and showers enter 
into the composition of flowers. But if wrang- 
ling and hatred prevail, equally distinct effects 
are witnessed, which are as fatal to moral and 
social harmony and happiness as hail-storms and 
perpetual shadow are to the flower-garden. The 
following little home-story illustrates the power 
of love and self-control, and the oft-repeated 
phrenological fact, that whatever faculty a pa- 
rent or teacher exercises, it awakens the corre- 
sponding dispositions in children. Reader, are 
you in fault? if so, will you not try to reform ?] 

“T’ll not live in this way!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Lyon, passionately. “ Such disorder, wrangling, 
and irregularity, rob me of my peace, and make 
the house a bedlam instead of a quiet home.— 
‘Tom!’ she spoke sharply to a bright fellow who 
was pounding away with a wooden hammer on a 
chair, and making a most intolerable din, “ stop 
that noise this instant! And you, Em, not a 
word from your lips. Ifyou can’t live in peace 
with your sister, I’ll separate you. D’ye hear? 
hush this instant!’ 

“Then make Julia give me my pincushion. 
She’s.got itin her pocket.” . 

“Tt’s no such thing! I haven’t!’’ retorted 
Julia. . 

“You have, I say.” 

“T tell you I haven’t.”’ 

“ Will you hush?” The face of Mrs. Lyon was 
fiery red; she stamped upon the floor as she 
spoke. 

“T want my pincushion. Make Julia give me 
my pincushion !” 

Irritated beyond control, Mrs. Lyon caught 
Julia by the arm, and thrusting her hand into 
her pocket, drew out a piece of lace and a pen- 
knife. 

“T told you it wasn’t there ; couldn’t you be- 
lieve me?” 

This impertinence was more than the mother 
could endure ; and acting upon her indignant 
impulses, she boxed the ears of Julia soundly, 
conscious at the same time that Emily was chiefly 
to blame for all this trouble by a wrong accusa- 
tion of her sister ; she turned upon her also, ad- 
ministering to her likewise an equal punishment. 
Frightened by all this, the younger children, 
whose incessant noise for the last half hour had 


contributed to the overthrow of their mother’s / 
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temper, became suddenly quiet, and skulked 
away into the corners; and the baby, that was 
seated on the floor between two pillows, curved 
her quivering lips, and glanced fearfully up at 
that distorted face in which she had been ‘used to 
see the love-light that made her heaven. 


A deep quiet followed this burst of passion 
like the hush that succeeds the storm. Alas for 
the evil traces that were left behind! Alas for 
the repulsive image of that mother, Daguerreo- 
typed in an instant on the memory of her chil- 
dren, and never to be effaced! How many, many 
times in after years, will not a sigh heave in 
their bosoms, as that painful reflection looks out 
upon them from amid the dear remembrances of 
childhood ! 


A woman with good impulses, but with little 
self-control, was Mrs. Lyon. She loved her 
children and desired their good. That they 
showed so little forbearance one with another, 
manifested so little fraternal feeling, grieved her 
deeply. 

“My whole life is made unhappy by it,’’ she 
would say ; “whatisto be done? It is dreadful 
to think of a family growing up in disorder and 
disunion. Sister at variance with sister, and 
brother lifting his hand against brother.”’ 


As was usual after the ebullition of passion, 
Mrs. Lyon, deeply depressed in spirits as well as 
discouraged, retired from her family to grieve 
and weep. Lifting the frightened baby from the 
floor, she drew its head tenderly against her 
bosom, and leaving the nursery, sought the quiet 
of her room. ‘There, inrepentance and humilia- 
tion, she recalled the stormy scene through 
which she had just passed, and blamed herself 
for yielding blindly to passion, instead of meet- 
ing the trouble among her children with a quiet 
discrimination. 


To weeping, calmness succeeded. Still she was 
perplexed in mind, and grieved at her own want 
of control. What was to be done with her chil- 
dren? How were they tobe governed aright? 
Painfully did she feel her own unfitness for the 
task. By this time the baby was asleep, and the 
mother felt something of that tranquil peace that 
every true mother knows, when a young babe is 
slumbering on her bosom. A book lay on the 
shelf near where she was sitting, and Mrs. Lyon, 
scarcely conscious of the act, reached out her 
hand for the volume. She opened it without 
feeling any interest in its contents, but she had 
read only a few sentences when this remark ar- 
rested her attention: 

“ All right government of children begins with 
self-government.” 

The words seemed written for her, and the 
truth expressed was elevated instantly into per- 
ception. 

She saw it in the clearest light, and closed the 
book and bowed her head in sad acknowledg- 
ment of her ownerrors. Thus for some time she 
had been sitting, when the murmur of the voices 
below grew more and more distinct, and she was 
soon aroused to the painful fact that, as usual 
when left alone, the children were in a wrangle 


‘among themselves. Various noises, as of pound- 
‘ing, and throwing chairs and other pieces of fur- 
‘niture, were heard, and at length a loud scream, 
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mingled with angry vociferations, smote upon 
her ears. 


Indignation swelled instantly in the heart of 
Mrs. Lyon ; hurriedly placing the sleeping baby 
in its crib, she started for the scene of disorder, 
moved by an impulse to punish severely the 
young rebels against authority, and was half- 
way down stairs, when her feet were checked by 
a remembrance of the sentiment, “Allright gov- 
ernment of children begins with self-govern- 
ment.” 

“Will anger subdue anger? When storm 
meets storm, is the tempest stilled?’’? These 
were questions asked of herself almost involun- 
tarily. ‘This is no spirit in which to meet my 
children. It never has nor never will enforce 
obedience,” she added, as she stood upon the 
stairs struggling with herself and striving for 
victory. From the nursery came louder sounds 
of disorder. How weak the mother felt! Yet 
in this very weakness was strength. 


‘“‘T must not stand idle here,” she said, as a 
sharper cry of anguish smote on her ears, and so 
she moved on quickly and opening the nursery 
door stood revealed to her children. Julia had 
just raised her hand to strike Emily, who stood 
confronting her with a fiery face. Both were a 
little startled at their mother’s sudden appear- 
ance, and both expecting the storm which usually 
came at such times, began to assume the defiant, 
stubborn air with which her intemperate reproofs 
were always met. 

A few moments did Mrs. Lyon stand looking at 
her children—grief, not anger, upon her pale 
countenance. How still all became. What a 
look of wonder came gradually into the chil- 
dren’s faces, as they glanced one at the other. 
Something of shame was next visible. And now 
the mother was conscious of a new power over 
the young rebels of her household. 

“Emily,” said she, speaking mildly, and yet 
with a touch of sorrow in her voice she could not 
subdue, “I wish you would go up into my room 
and sit with Mary while she sleeps.”’ 

Without a sign of opposition or even of reluc- 
tance, Emily went quietly from the nursery, in 
obedience to her mother’s desire. 

“This room is very much in disorder, Julia.” 

Many times had Mrs. Lyon said, under similar 
circumstances, ‘“ Why don’t you put things to 
rights !”’ or, “I never saw such girls! If all the 
house was topsy-turvey, and the floor an inch 
thick with dirt, you’d never turn over a hand to 
put things in order,” or, “ go and get the broom 
this moment, and sweep up the room.” Many, 
many times, as we have said, had such language 
been addressed by Mrs. Lyon, under like circum- 
stances, to Julia and her sisters, without produc- 
ing anything but a grumbling partial execution 
of her wishes. But now the mild intimation that 
the room was in disorder, produced the effects 
desired,—Julia went quickly about the restoring 
of things to the right places, and in a few min- 
utes order was apparent where confusion reigned 
before. Little Tommy, whose love of hammering 
was an incessant annoyance to his mother, ceased 
his din on her sudden appearance, and for a few 
moments stood in expectation of a boxed ear; 


for a time he was puzzled to know the new as- 
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pect of affairs. 
the ban as usual, he commenced slapping a stick 
over the top of an old table, producing a most 
ear-piercing noise. Instantly Julia said in a 
low voice to him: 

“Don’t, Tommy, don’t do that.. You know it 
makes mother’s head ache.’’ 

“ Does it make your head ache mother ?”’ ask- 
ed the child curiously, and with a pitying tone 
in his voice, as he came creeping up to his moth- 
er’s side, and looking at her as if in doubt 
whether he would be repulsed or not. 

“Sometimes it does,my son,’? replied Mrs. 
Lyon kindly, “‘and it is always unpleasant. 
Won’t you try to play without making so much 
noise 2”? 

“ Yes, mother, I’ll try’? answered the little fel- 
low, cheerfully. “ But I’ll forget sometimes.” 

He looked earnestly at his mother, as if some- 
thing else was in his thoughts. 

“ Well, dear, what else ?”’ said she, encourag- 
ingly. ie 

‘When I forget you will tell me, won’t you?”’ 

“Yes, love.’’ 

“ And thenI’llstop. But don’t scold me, moth- 
er, for then I can’t stop.” 

Mrs. Lyon’s heart was touched. She caught 
her breath, and bent her face down to conceal 
its expression, until it rested on the silken hair 
of the child. 

“Be a good boy, Tommy, and mother will 
never scold you any more,”’she murmured gently 
in his ear. 

His arm stole upwards, and they were closely 
twined about her neck; he pressed his lips tightly 
against her cheek, thus sealing his part of the 
contract with a kiss. 

How sweet to the mother’s taste were those 
first fruits of self-control. In the effort to govern 
herself what a power had she acquired. In still- 
ing the tempest of passion in her own bosom, she 
had poured the oil of peace over the storm-fret- 
ted hearts ofher children. 

Only first fruits were these. In all her after 
days did the mother strive with herself, ere she 
entered into a contest with the inherited evils of 
her children, and just so far she was able to 
overcome evil in them. Often, very often, was 
self-resistance only a slight effort, but the feeble 
influence for good that flowed from her words or 
actions whenever this was so, warned her of 
error, and prompted a more vigorous self-control. 

Need it be said that she had an abundant re« 
ward? 


——— a 1 oe 


In the beautiful drama of Ion, the instinet of 
immortality, so eloquently uttered by the death- 
devoted Greek, finds a deep response in every 
thoughtful soul. When about to yield his young 
existence asa sacrifice to fate, his beloved Cle- 
manthe asks if they shall not meet again—to 
which he replies : 

“T have asked the dreadful question of the 
hills that look eternal—of the clear streams that 
flow forever—of the stars, among whose fields of 
azure my raised spirit hath walked in glory. All 
were dumb. But while I gaze upon thy living 
face, I feel there is something in the love that 
mantles through its beauty which cannot wholly 
perish. We shal/ meet again, Clemanthe.”’ 
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PROFILE OF COL. FREMONT. 


THE accompanying profile view of Col. Fre- 
mont is from a’Photograph by Farrand, 307 
Broadway, N. Y. We intended to have inserted 
it last month in connection with the front view, 
and his character and biography, but were not 
able to get it completed in time, and we now 
insert it to give, with the other portrait, a view 
of his entire phrenological developments, and 
have no doubt it will be acceptable to all of our 
readers. Of the likeness we may say that it is 
excellent ; and it being a different view from 
any one now before the public, gives it additional 
interest. The beard prevents our giving a good 
view of the lower part of the face, but Col. Fre- 
mont in his exploring expeditions became accus- 
tomed to the full beard, and thus, from the force 
of circumstances, was perhaps the pioneer of his 
countrymen in adopting it. Since the Mexican 
war and settlement of California, however, it has 
become very common in the Atlantic States as 
well as on the Pacific shore, 
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INSTRUCTION. 





Ir is truly gratifying to all who feel an inter- 
est in the advancement of our race, and in the 
development and expansion of those God-like 
powers with which man is endowed, to obsérve 
the marked success which everywhere attends 
the teachings of phrenology. Wherever its sub- 
lime truths are made known, and its practical 
utility fully demonstrated, we perceive at once 
a great principle established and set in motion, 
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which like the leaven in the measure 
of meal continues to work—though 
perhaps for a while uffseen by the care- 
less observer, yet none the less certain 
in its operation——until it produces the 
most astonishing results. 

There are hundreds of young men, 
and young women too, in every com- 
munity, who are growing up ignorant of 
their own capabilities, and of almost 
every law that governs body and mind, 
who have natural talents of a high or- 
der, but for the want of proper instruc- 
tion, either from their parents or teach- 
ers, bid fair to “ bury their talents in 
the earth,’”? and pass through life un- 
known beyond a narrow circle. Such 
would seize with avidity the truths em- 
braced in phrenology and the kindred 
sciences, if properly set before them, and 
with a little advice and encouragement, 
bestowed in a friendly manner—hold- 
ing up to their view at the same time 
objects worthy their best efforts, cbserv- 
ing always to direct them in a course 
best suited to their talents and dispo- 
sitions, and exciting in them a pure 
and lofty ambition, would in most cases 
enter at once upon a course, which 
would tend to develop their powers 
of body and mind, and thereby fit them 
for stations of usefulness and honor. 
Besides, what a pure satisfaction would 
result to the instructor of such, to be- 
hold after a few years the happy result of a lit- 
tle labor which cost him comparatively nothing ! 


A simple case in point will fully illustrate the 
idea I wish to inculcate : In 184—, while resid- 
ing in the town of H—, in this State, New York, 
I became acquainted with a young man who, for 
the sake of convenience, I will call B, He was 
then in his seventeenth year, and was one of a 
family of fourteen children. 


As is frequently the case under such circum- 
stances, his education had been almost wholly 
neglected, and, as a matter of course, he was 
not only extremely ignorant of book learning, 
but possessed but very vague and unintelligible 
ideas of the ways and doings of the world. 
About a year previous to the time of which Iam 
writing, he had the misfortune to lose his father, 
whereupon much of the care of a large family, 
devolved upon himself, which greatly lessened 
the probability of his ever advancing in educa- 
tion beyond his present limits. But instead of 
repining at his condition, he manifested the most 
submissive disposition, combined with the most 
determined resolution “to work his way through” 
as he termed it, ‘hit or miss.”” About this time, 
as I said, we became intimate friends ; but why 
I could hardly tell, for certainly there was no- 
thing attractive or prepossessing in his appear- 
ance to the casual observer ; but he manifested 
such a generous disposition, was so candid and 
open-hearted, and had such a strong desire to 
learn and understand, that I almost involunta- 
rily sought his company when not otherwise en- 
gaged. Though young myself (being about B.’s 
age), I had acquired some knowledge of the 
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general principles of phrenology, and from hab- 
its of observation which I had early been taught 
to form, I had often noticed the character and 
disposition of my associates, and compared them 
with their phrenological developments. In this 
way I had acquired sufficient skill (as I thought), 
to form a pretty good opinion of character ; and, 
in B.’s case, I thought I could detect a strong, 
clear under-current of intellectnality, which had 
never yet been exposed to the revivifying influ- 
ence of educational training—pure sparkling 
thoughts buried down deep beneath the rubbish 
of ignorance, which would require but a few 
years of proper cultivation to bring to the sur- 
face in all the vigor and freshness of originality. 
He possessed a large brain, with large intellect- 
ual organs; an active temperament, and healthy 
organization. But circumstances soon occurred 
which changed our relations somewhat. Finding 
it difficult to keep together so large a family, it 
was thought best by the friends to procure 
places for the younger children, and let the older 
ones shift for themselves. B. being now re- 
lieved from his responsibility, and at liberty to 
act for himself, was not long in deciding what 
todo. Fortunately he succeeded in obtaining a 
place for the winter season, to work night and 
morning for his board, and attend the district 
school. It was now my lot to be his instructor ; 
and being familiar with his disposition, and the 
educational disadvantages under which he had 
been brought up ; and knowing, too, the sense of 
inferiority compared with the rest of the school, 
which he undoubtedly felt, would act as a damper 
upon his progress, I was not long at a loss how 
to proceed. 

Ata private interview, I pointed out, and ex- 
plained to him phrenologically, his own powers 
of mind, and his abilities to excel in his studies ; 
and endeavored to awaken in him noble aspira- 
tions, and a lofty ambition, and to hold out, at 
the same time, such inducements and encour- 
agements as I thought would be likely to at- 
tract his attention, and stimulate him to hearty 
action. 

I had not long to wait before I discovered 
that his mind was made up to burst off the chains 
of ignorance with which he was so firmly bound, 
and use every effort to make up in the future, 
what he had lost (or rather failed to obtain) in 
the past. 


The point was gained. The resolution was 
formed. The object of his ambition loomed up 
in the distant future in fascinating proportions, 
and he bent every effort toward its attainment. 
Suffice it to say, he passed rapidly on through 
the successive degrees of pupil, teacher, and 
student (and that, too, by his own exertions), un- 
til five years from the time he commenced his 
“winter’s term’’ at the district school under my 
tuition, he commenced the study of Law. He 
has since been admitted to the Bar, and is an 
honor to his profession. 

Though I have not seen him for nearly eight 
years, our correspondence during that time has 
been almost uninterrupted. 

In a recent letter from him he says, ‘ Friend 
H—,I am under many obligations to you for the* 
kind instruction and timély advice you gave me 
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during the winter of 184—; for it is to that, as 
the primary cause, that I owe my present posi- 
tion.”’ Again he says, “the truths of phrenol- 
ogy, of which you always spoke so highly, I 
have since learned to appreciate and admire.” 

The case needs no further illustration or com- 
ment. It is but one in hundreds that occur ev- 
ery year, and shows clearly the great amount of 
good that might be accomplished by teachers, 
and others who have the charge of the young 
did they but properly direct “the young idea 
how to shoot,’’ and, as has been very appropri- 
ately added, ‘what to shoot at.’ There is no 
person in the world, if we except the mother, 
who exerts, or who may exert a greater influence 
over the youthful mind, and consequently over 
the destiny of the future man and woman than 
the teacher. How important, then, that the 
teacher rightly understand his mission—-that he 
possess a thorough knowledge of the laws that 
govern body and mind, and practically illustrate 
them in every department of instruction. It 
will repay him a hundred fold for all the extra 
exertion it may require, in beholding the fruit of 
his labor in an intelligent, and law-observing 
community, and receiving the happy expressions 
of gratitude from all. 


[We look forward hopefully to the time when 
teachers shall be so well versed in the science of 
Phrenology, and the leading principles of Physi- 
ology, that they will be able to estimate, cor- 
rectly, the constitutional and mental peculiari- 
ties of their pupils, and to adapt to each such 
training and instruction as will, at once, secure 
the highest order of health of body and vigor of 
mind. Then would they be qualified for their 
high position. Man should be educated intellec- 
tually, in such a manner as not to impair the 
health ; and physically, so that the body will 
amply sustain the brain.—Ebs.] 





WILLIAM HENRY LEVISON, 
alias 
PROF. JULIUS CHSAR HANNIBAL. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
_—?o-— 


PHRENOLOGICAL OHARACTER. 


Mr. Levison has a very active, susceptible 
temperament. There is a predominance of the 
nervous or mental over the motive or enduring 
qualities. He has a high degree of arterial cir- 
culation, which serves to exhaust the vitality 
faster than he has power to manufacture it. 
Hence he is obliged to work by fits and starts. 

His digestive system is rather poor, and the 
balance of the temperament as a whole is not 
good. There is too much impulsive energy and 
inflammability for his strength and endurance. 
He is too smart, intense, active, and liable to 
overdo. He cannot take life in a quiet, easy 
manner, and is decidedly eccentric in the tenden- 
cies of his mind in consequence of the peculiar 
combination and erratic character of his temper- 
ment. 

His Phrenological developements are uneven ; 
some of the organs are large while others are 
small. He has strong love, and is much inter- 
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ested in his female friends ; is also fond of chil- 
dren and disposed to act the part of a parent. 


His Adhesiveness is comparatively weak, and 
his attachments to others have the quality of 
sympathy toward all rather than special friend- 
ship for a few. 


He craves variety of thought and pursuit, 
and is disconnected in the action of his mind; 
his thoughts are condensed and his feelings 
intense, but he is wanting in patience and appli- 
cation ; can show his talents in various depart- 
ments to bettex effect than to be closely con- 
fined to one process of thought. 


He has a full share of energy, spirit, resolu- 
tion, and courage, but is less courageous where 
there is physical fighting to be done, than where 
the contest is to be conducted by reason, wit, 
and sarcasm. Destructiveness, however, is large, 
so that when hé becomes indignant, he feels like 
punishing severely, and can be really withering 
in his words. 

His appetite is rather too strong for the real 
wants of the system, and dyspepsia and occa- 
sional fits of the “blues” will be likely to re- 
sult; if he allows his appetite to act without 
restraint. 

He is anything but a selfish, penurious, close- 
minded, cunning, artful, and deceitful man ; but 
is open, candid, frank, and disposed to exhibit 
his real state of mind, and appears to be fully as 
bad as he is, and sometimes even worse, when 
compared with those who are more deceitful and 
better able to conceal their feelings. 


He spends his money freely ; if his income 
were doubled he would be likely to spend it all. 
He should have an economical wife and consti- 
tute her his banker. 


His character is so peculiar that while he is 
acting a perfectly natural part, many would sup- 
posed it to be assumed. He is almost destitute 
of the organ of Approbativeness. He desires 
distinction and influence in society, and is deter- 
mined to secure it in one way or another, but he 
cannot stoop to the customs and fashions of 
society to obtain it, nor can he do what persons 
generally are willing to do in order to distinguish 
himself; but his very large and active Self- 
Esteem throws him upon his own resources, and 
disposes him to act out his own nature in his own 
style. Thus he has an individuality of word 
and action peculiar to himself. He is exceed- 
ingly firm, set, and sometimes really stubborn. 
His Firmness joined to Self-Esteem and Destruct- 
iveness renders his character in times of ex- 
citement very positive and unbending; still, 
when his sympathies are excited, he is sometimes 
too pliable and willing to accommodate. He 
has extravagant hopes and anticipations, which 
raise him very high at times, and make every- 
thing look bright and promising ; but when he 
over-works his brain, and from various other 
causes, becomes nervous and dyspeptical, he is 
liable to deep and painful melancholy. 

He has much generosity, sympathy, good-will, 
and desire to promote the happiness of others, 
but he is not very religiously disposed ; has not 
much devotional tendency, feeling of penitence, 
or faith in the supernatural ; in fact, religious 
restraint is comparatively weak, and he acts out 
his character spontaneously, as if there were no 
special religious principles by which to regulate 
his conduct. 

He is ingenious, full of contrivance, mechan- 
ically or otherwise, and can change the form of 
expression, and present his ideas in a great vari- 
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ety of styles, and show a versatility of talent 
beyond that of most persons, 


What of talent or information he has, he can 
bring tothe surface readily, and appear to know 
a great deal more than he does, because he can 
express his ideas so glibly and confidently. He 
enjoys the beautiful, poetical, and sentimental ; 
has a very active imagination, and belongs to 
the “ Spread Eagle” class of orators, and writers, 
for he is strongly inclined to embellish, amplify, 
and exaggerate. 


Large Ideality, Constructiveness, Comparison, 
and Mirthfulness, make him delight to bring odd 
things together, and present his ideas in 
new, striking, and peculiar forms. He has an 
excessive love of fun, and sense of wit, which 
faculty, joined to his very large perceptive 
organs, enables him to perceive more opportuni- 
ties for fun than most persons. He enjoys mim- 
icry, and has a power of representing and acting 
out whatever is droll or ludicrous ; anything odd 
in form, motion or expression, furnishes food for 
his comical appetite. 

All his perceptive faculties are strong. He 
has great range of observation—sees everything, 
and can readily recall what he has seen—in fact, 
the strength of his mind is in his observing or 
perceptive faculties. Things, their qualities and 
conditions, and men in their various relations 
and qualities of mind, appear very plain to him, 
and he has a natural gift to represent things as 
they appear to him, or to caricature the gravest 
subjects. 

He has good language ; can communicate and 
represent in words his various thoughts and 
emotions. He has a quick and clear perception 
of character. He reads the minds of others at 
once, and in a very short time becomes acquaint- 
ed with strangers, and seems to know what to 
say, and how to say it, to produce the best effect 
on each person, however different in disposition. 

His vast perceptive intellect, joined to his 
ingenuity, imagination, wit, independence and 
will-power, in the absence of restraint, conserva- 
tive feeling, and deference for others, leads him 
to act out himself more truthfully, and to 
develope what gifts he has to a better advantage 
than ninety-nine persons in a hundred. 

He generally takes the odd, droll, and ridicu- 
lous view of a subject, and if there is a peg to 
hang a pun upon, he is sure to find it; or if there 
be a fissure or a flaw which will admit of becom- 
ing the nucleus of wit or raillery, it never can 
escape his prying curiosity and ever ready eye 
for comicality. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Instead of the oft-quoted “Let me make a 
nation’s songs, and I care not who makes its 
laws,” we might substitute, as almost equally 
well founded on the philosophy of human nature, 
“Let me make a nation’s jokes, and I care not 
who makes its laws.’’- For a bon mot has some- 
times more effect than a statute, and satire and 
burlesque are often more efficient than pillories 
and tread-mills. The subject of the present 
sketch is one of the makers of the nation’s fun— 
a joker by right of public approbation. It was 
through the medium of ‘ Professor Julius 
Ceesar Hannibal’s Lectures” that he first achieved 
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a decided position among the humorists of our 
day and country. Of these more anon. At pre- 
sent Mr. Levison is the Editor of the New York 
Picayune, a humorous and satirical hebdomadal 
too well known to the public to need any special 
remark from us. 


Mr. Levison was born in New York, June 5th, 
1821, and is consequently in the thirty-sixth 
year of his age. 
seaman, who was impressed by the British with 
many more of his countrymen, and fought under 
Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar. It will be re- 
membered, that it was partly on account of such 
acts by the British Government, that this country 
was involved in.the war of 1812. The account 
of the father’s subsequent escape is full of the 
most thrilling adventure, but does not properly 
belong to this memoir. After the birth of Wil- 
liam, the father removed to Newark, New Jersey, 
and established a boot and shoe manufactory. 


In 1831 he was unfortunate in business, and in 
1832 our undeveloped humorist was put to a 
trade——the unromantic one at which Roger 
Sherman served his time, and from which he rose 
to the Judge’s bench. The occupation was 
hardly to the youngster’s taste ; so he ran away 
to a brother in Philadelphia, and obtained a situ- 
ation ina drug store. It was while here, that he, 
for the first time in his life, entered a theatre, 
where he saw Rice, then in the height of his 
popularity, performing Jim Crow. From this 
time forth he conceived quite a passion for the 
stage; he subsequently played several seasons 
as a comedian, with very good success. <A pro- 
tracted illness, however, led him to abandon the 
profession, and to adopt writing for the press, 
which he began to do in 1843. Fora consider- 
able portion of that time he was connected with 
the military journalism of this city. About 1849 
he once more fell very ill of a nervous affection, 
that racked his frame, with little interruption, 
for eight years. During this term of suffering 
he began the “ Hannibal Lectures,” exemplifying 
in his own case what has been so often observed in 
regard to other humorists, that the intensest phy- 
sical pain is often accompanied by the cheer- 
fullest train of thought, and afflux of amusing 
ideas. 

In Mr. Levison’s case, as in that of Hood 
and others, his most amusing things have been 
written when every nerve was vibrating with 
pain. The Hannibal Lectures, which we have 
already alluded to, owe their popularity, which 
was extended over a period of eight years, to 
their entire originality. Their author has ever 
taken the greatest delight in watching the char- 
acter of the negro, and reproducing his peculi- 
arities. In this, however, he does not confine 
himself to the mere palpable external oddities of 
dialect, but in Professor Hannibal he gives us 
the quaint imagery, unexpected bits of philo- 
sophy, and ludicrously blundering confusion of 
thought, which characterizes the African. But 
Mr. Levison has, by no means, confined himself 
to Ethiopian literature. We can hardly take up 
any newspaper with a column of “ Wit and 
Humor’’ that does not contain one or more of 
his funny sayings. ‘His letters from Europe,” 
(whither he went in 1854, to recover his health,) 
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were also widely read and extensively copied at 
the time. 

Mr. Levison is the most cheerful of men in the 
social circle, and kindness and liberality itself in 
business, as all those employed by him can 
testify. 
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WEAK POINTS OF GREAT 
MEN, 


It is sometimes instructive, and at all times 
interesting to learn something of the eccentri- 
cities, failings, and foibles of remarkable persons, 
Such traits form the most attractive and salient 
points of biographical works ; they may be called 
the coloring of literary portraiture, and being 
endowed with an individual vitality are found to 
linger longest in the memory of the general 
reader. 

Having gathered together a number of these 
personal anecdotes, we propose to pass away a 
gossiping, and not wholly an unprofitable, half 
hour in relating them to our readers. 

It is painful to reflect upon the inordinate vani- 
ty which characterizes many illustrious lives. 
When Cxesar became bald, he constantly wore 
the laurel wreath with which we see him 
represented on the medals, in the hope of con- 
cealing the defect ; and»Cicero’s egotism was so 
great, that he even composed a Latin hexameter 
in his own praise: 





Oh fortunatam natam me Consule Roman. 
(Oh fortunate Rome when I was born her Consul,) 


a line which elicited the just sarcasm of Juvenal. 
Queen Elizabeth left three thousand different 
dresses in her wardrobes when she died; and 
during many years of the latter part of her life, 
would not suffer a looking-glass inher presence, 
for fear that she should perceive the ravages of 
time upon her countenance. Mecenas, the most 
egregious of classic exquisites, is saidto have 
‘wielded the Roman Empire with rings on his 
fingers.’’ The vanity of Benvenuto Cellini is too 
well knownto need repetition. Sir Walter Raleigh 
was, perhaps, the greatest beauty on record. His 
shoes, on court-days, were so gorgeously adorned 
with precious stones as to have exceeded six thou- 
sand guineasin value; and he had a suit of ar- 
mor of solid silver, with jewels, sword and 
belt, the worth of which was almost incalcula- 
ble. The great Descartes was very particular 
about his wig, and always kept four in his dressing 
closet ; a piece of vanity wherein he was imitated 
by Sir Richard Steele, who never expended less 
than forty guineas upon one of his large black 
periwigs. Mozart, whose light hair was of fine 
quality, wore it very long and flowing down 
between his shoulders, with a tie of coloured rib- 
bon confining it at the neck. Poet Goldsmith’s 
innocent dandyism, and the story of his peach- 
blossom coat are almost proverbial. _Pope’s self 
love was so great that, according to Johnson, he 
“had been flattered till he thought himself one of 
the moving powers in the system of life.” 
Allan Ramsay’s egotism was excessive. On 
one occasion he modestly took precedence of 
Peter the Great in estimating their comparative 
importance with the public: “but haud [hold], 
proud, czar,” he says, “I wadna niffer {exchange] 
fame!’ Napoleon was yain of his small foot. Sal- 
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vator Rosa was once heard to compare himself 
with Raphael and Michael Angelo, calling the 
former dry and the latter coarse ; and Raphael 
again wasjealous of the fame and skill of Michael 
Angelo. Hogarth’s historical paintings—which 
were bad—equalled, in his own opinion, those of 
the old masters. Sir Peter Lely’s vanity was so 
well known, that a mischievous wit resolved to 
try what amount of flattery he would believe, told 
him one day that if the Author of Mankind could 
have had the benefit of his (Lely’s) opinions upon 
beauty, we should have all been materially 
benefited in point of personal appearance; to 
which the painter emphatically replied ; “Fore 
Gott, sare, I believe you’re right!” Bojarda, the 
Italian poet, ascribed so high an importance to 
his poetry, that when he had invented a suitable 
name for one of his heroes, he set the bells ringing 
in the village. Kotzebue was so vain and en- 
vious that he could endure nothing celebrated to 
be near him, though it were but a picture or a 
statue ; and even Lamartine, the loftiest and 
finest of French poets, robs his charming pages 
of half their beauty by the inordinate self-praise 
of his commentaries. Rousseau has been called 
“the self-torturing egotist :’’ and Lord Byron’s 
life was one long piece of egotism from beginning 
to end. He was vain of his genius, hisrank, his 
misanthropy, and even of his vices ; and he was 
particularly proud of his good riding and his 
handsome hands. 


Penuriousness, unhappily, has been too com- 
monly associated with learning andfame. Cato, 
the censor, on his return from Spain, was so 
parsimonious that he sold his ficld-horse, to save 
the expense of conveying the animal by sea to 
Italy. Attilius Regulus, at the period of his 
greatest glory in Africa, entreated permission to 
return home to the management of his estate, 
which consisted of but seven acres, alleging that 
his servants had been defrauding him of certain 
agricultural implements, and that he was anxious 
to look after his affairs. Lord Bacon isa melan- 
choly instance of the dominion obtained by 
avarice over a great mind. Among artists, 
Nollekens and Northcote were proverbially 
penurious. Swift, in his old age, was avaricious, 
and had an absolute terror of visitors. ‘“ When 
his friends of either sex came to him in expectation 


_ofadinner, hiscustom was to give every one a 


shilling, that they might please themselves with 
their provision.” Of the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, itis said by Macaulay, that “his splendid 
qualities were mingled with alloy of the most 
sordid kind.” 

We will now turn to the errors of self-indul- 
gence. Socrates, Plato, Agathon, Aristophanes, 
and others of the most celebrated Greeks, drank 
wine to a surprising extent ; and Plato says, in 
his Symposium, that Socrates kept sober longer 
than any. Tiberius wasso much addicted to this 
vice, that he had frequently to be carried from the 
Senate-house. Ben Jonson delighted in copious 
draughts of Canary wine, and even contrived to 
have a pipe of that liquor added to his yearly 
pension as poet-laureate. The fine intellect of 
Coleridge wasclouded over by this unhappy 
propensity. Montaigne indulged in sherry. 
The otherwise unexceptionable 
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Addison was stained by this one error. r 
Richard Steele, Fielding and Sterne shared 
the prevailing taste for hard drinking. 
Mozart wasno exception to the rule. Churchill 
was a very intemperate man ; and Hogarth gave 
a ludicrous immortality to the satirist’s love of 
porter, by representing him in the character of a 
bear with a mug of that liquor in its paw. 
Tasso aggravated his mental irritability by the 
use of wines, despite the entreaties of his 
physicians. During his long imprisonment, he 
speaks gratefully in his letters of some sweet- 
meats with which he had been supplied; and 
after his release, he relates with delight the good 
things that were provided for him by his patron, 
the Duke of Mantua—“the bread and fruit, the 
fish and flesh, the wines, sharp and brisk, and the 
confection.”’ Pope, who was somewhat of an epi- 
cure, when staying at the house of his friend, 
Lord Bolingbroke, would lie in bed for days toge- 
ther, unless he heard that there were to be stew- 
ed lampreys for dinner, when he would forthwith 
arise, andmake his appearance at table. Dr. 
Johnson had a voracious liking for aleg of 
mutton, “Atmy Aunt Ford’s,” he said, “I ate 
so much ofa leg of mutton, that she used to talk 
of it.” A gentleman once treated him toa dish 
of new honey and clouted cream, of which he 
partook so enormously, that his entertainer 
was alarmed. 


Quin, the famous actor, has been known to 
travel from London to Bath, for the mere sake of 
dining upon a John Dory. Dr. Parr, ina private 
letter, confesses to his passionate love of hot 
boiled lobsters, with a profusion of shrimp-sauce. 
Shelley was for many years a vegetarian ; and in 
the notes to his earliest edition of Queen Mad, 
speaks with enthusiasm of a dinner of ‘‘greens, 
potatoes, and turnips.”’ Ariosto was excessively 
fond of turnips. Heate fast, and of whatever 
was nearest to him, often beginning with the 
bread upon the table before the other dishes 
came. Being visited one day by a stranger, he 
devoured all the dinner that was provided for 
both ; and when afterward censured for his im- 
politeness, he only observed that ‘‘the gentleman 
should have taken care of himself.’ Handel ate 
enormously ; and Dr. Kitchener relates of him 
that whenever he dined at a tavern, he ordered 
dinner for three. On being told that all was 
ready as soon as the company should arrive, he 
would exclaim: ‘Den bring up de dinner 
prestissimo—I am de gompany!’’ Lord Byron’s 
favorite dish was eggs and bacon ; and though he 
could never eat without suffering from an attack of 
indigestion, he had not always sufficient firmness 
to resist the temptation. Laplace, the great 
French astronomer, would eat spiders as arelish. 
Linneeus delighted in chocolate ; and it was he 
who bestowed upon itits generic name of Theo- 
broma, or “food of the gods.’ Fontenelle 
deemed strawberries the most delicious eating in 
the world ; and during his last illness used to 
‘exclaim constantly: “If I can but reach the 
season of strawberries !”’ 

The amusements of remarkable persons have 
been various, and often eccentric. The great 
Bayle would frequently wrap himself in his cloak 
and hasten to places where mountebanks resorted: 
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and this was his chief relaxation from the intens- 
ity of study. Spinoza delighted to set spiders 
fighting, and would laugh immoderately at 
beholding their insect warfare. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu used to seek amusement in violent ex- 
ercise, and was found by De Grammont jumping 
with his servant to see who could leap the hignest. 
The great logician, Samuel Clarke, was equally 
fond of such saltatory interludes to his hours of 
meditation, and has been discovered leaping over 
tables and chairs. Once, observing the approach 
ofa pedant, he said : “Now we must leave off, 
for a fool iscomingin!’’ The learned Petavius 
used to twirl his chairs round and round for five 
minutes, at the end of twohours. Tycho Brahe 
diverted himself with polishing glasses for spec- 
tacles. Paley, the author of Natural Theology, 
was so much given to angling, that he had his 
portrait painted with rod and line in his hand. 
Louis XVI., of sad memory, amused himself with 
lock-making. Salvator Rosa used to perform in 
extempore comedies, and take the charactor of a 
mountebank in the streets of Rome. Anthony 
Magliabechi, the famous librarian to the Duke of 
Tuscany, took a great interest in the spiders 
which thronged his apartments; and while 
sitting among his mountains of books would 
caution his visitors ‘‘not to hurt the spiders !”’ 

Meses Mendelssohn, surnamed the Jewish 
Socrates, would sometimes seek relief from too 
much thought in standing at his window and 
counting the tiles upon his neighbor’s roof. 
Thomas Wharton, the poetical antiquary, used 
to associate with the school-boys, while visiting 
his brother, Dr. J. Wharton. Campbell says :— 
“When engaged with them in some culinary 
occupation, and when alarmed by the sudden 
approach of the master, he has been known to 
hide himself in a dark corner of the kitchen, 
and has been dragged from thence by the 
doctor, who had taken him for some great 
boy. Cowper kept hares, and made bird-cages. 
Dr. Johnson was so fond of his cat, that he would 
even go out himself to buy oysters for puss, 
because his servant was too proud todo so. 
Goethe kept a tame snake, but hated dogs. Arios- 
to delighted in gardening, but he destroyed all he 
planted, by turning up the mould to see if the 
seeds were germinating. Thomson had his 
garden at Richmond, respecting which the old 
story of how he ate peaches off the trees with his 
hands in his pockets is related. Gibbon was a 
lazy man. Coleridge was content to sit from 
morning till night threading the dreamy mazes 
of hisown mind. Gray said that he wished to be 
always lying on sofas, reading eternal new novels 
of Crebellion and Marivaux. Fenton, the emi- 
nentscholar, died from sheer inactivity : he rose 
late, and when he had risen, sat down to his 
books and papers. A woman who waited upon 
him inhis lodgings said, that, “che would lie a-bed 
and be fed with a spoon.’’? Contrary example to 
that is Sir Walter Scott, who wrote all his finest 
works before breakfast. 


To return to the recreations of celebrated 
persons. Oliver Cromwell is said to have some- 
times cast aside his puritan gravity, and played 
at blindman’s buff with his daughters and 
attendants. Henri Quatre delighted to go about 
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in disguise among the peasantry. Charles II.’s 
most innocent amusement consisted in feeding 
ducks in St. James’ Park, and in rearing numbers 
of those beautiful spaniels that still bear hisname. 
Beethoven would splash in cold water at all times 
of the day, till his chamber was swamped, and 
the water oozed through the flooring to the rooms 
beneath ; he would also walk out in the dewy 
fields at night or morning without shoes or 
stockings. Shelley took an unaccountable 
delight in floating little paper-boats on any piece 
of water he chanced tobenear. There is a pond 
on Hampsted-heath which has often borne his tiny 
fleets ; and there is an anecdote related of him— 
rather too good, we fear, to be true, which says— 
that being one day beside the Serpentine, and 
having no other paper in his pocket wherewith 
to indulge his passion for ship-building, he actu- 
ly folded a bank-bill for fifty pounds into the de- 
sired shape, launched the little craft upon its 
voyage, watchedits steady passage over with pa- 
ternal anxiety, and finally, received the frail boat 
in safety at the opposite side.—Dollar Maga- 
zine. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A TOBACCO 
CHEW ER. 





NUMBER II. ~ 


Ismoxep three years quite steadily, and had so 
far overcome the natural aversion to the poison- 
ous weed as to find it necessary to my content- 
ment. I felt uneasy without it; and not unfre- 
quently did its use make me sick and nervous. 

In the summer of 1830, I found myself at a 
distance from home, among the Catskill moun- 
tains, with no smoking apparatus in the party. 
There were, however, several in the company 
who chewed tobacco, but I had not yet descended 
so low as to chew. I had the idea, and still enter- 
tain it, that chewing is far more filthy and dis- 
gusting, as well as more inconvenient in many 
respects, than smoking, and I had resolved to 
avoid this phase of the habit. 

But my abused nervous system craved its 
usual indulgence, and having no means of fur- 
nishing it that gratification I ventured to put a 
piece of tobacco in my mouth. I need not tell 
the experienced chewer how very pungent and 
nauseating it tasted—how it made the saliva 
flow to dilute the poison and expel it; for they 
know it far better than pen can describe it ; and 
there is no use in trying to give the uninitiated 
an idea of it by words. By following up this 
course for a week I could keep the vile stuff in 
my mouth, and by drawing my tongue firmly 
back into the throat, prevent the juice from in- 
vading my stomach. 

From smoking after each meal, the transition 
to constant chewing is easy. From a periodical 
gratification to a continuous one, the process is 
very natural and can hardly be resisted. 

I then became a chewer as well as smoker, and 
followed it until my appetite required so much 
that I could not afford to use cigars steadily. 
Hence I took a new pipe and used the least of- 
fensive tobacco I could find. Some days of great 
excitement I have smoked as many as thirty pipes 
of tobacco, besides chewing from a plug of the 
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best Virginia “honey-dew.” I suffered much 
from a broiling, acid affection of the stomach,call- 
ed heart-burn, for years, yet I would follow the 
very habit which I was aware produced the 
difficulty. 


I used to take a chew before dressing and a 
smoke before breakfast, and of course both came 
in for a share after breakfast, until bed time. 
When I had thus indulged all day I would feel so 
excessively nervous and excitable, and often 
sick, that I would resolve to use less, and some- 
times in utter disgust determined to abandon it 
altogether. 


One very hot day, and wearing neither coat 
nor vest, I put a paper of tobacco into the watch 
fob of my pantaloons. The tobacco soon became 
moistened by my excessive perspiration, and the 
narcotic effect being absorbed by the skin, I be- 
gan to feel sick and weak, was pale and cold, 
and soon unable to speak or hold up my head. 
I was thoroughly relaxed and utterly helpless, 
This greatly alarmed my associates, who thought 
me sun-struck, or in a fit, or in some other way 
near the grave. An elderly man who had used 
tobacco more years than I had lived, and per- 
haps had seen its effects in a similar way, began 
to hunt on my person for tobacco, and finding 
the tobacco poultice near the pit of my stomach, 
he thus solved the mystery. This being removed, 
and a newspaper interposed between the satur- 
ated linen and the skin, the effects gradually 
wore off, and in two hours I was able to resume 
my business. 


I wanted no more tobacco that day—but the 
next, strange to say, I had an appetite for, and 
used it as before. One would suppose this ex- 
perience of the poisonous and dangerous effects 
of tobacco would have enlightened anybody of 
common sense as to its deadly qualities, and the 
imminent hazard to health and life by its use, 
and thus have frightened me from further using 
it. But my conduct was no more surprising 
than that of the devotee of alcoholic liquors. 
He takes an overdose, falls powerless by intoxi_ 
cation, and, while the distracting headache and 
the vertigo and nausea last, thinks he never will 
use any more; but when nature has conquered the 
poison and expelled it, he unwisely resumes his 
cups, it may be with a little moderation for a 
time. 


There is a nervous craving, a feeling of rest- 
less discontent without the indulgence, and al- 
though the drug satisfies this craving for the 
time being, it implants in the mind and body a 
still deeper yearning for it, and a still sterner 
necessity for its use. We pity the drunkard and 
despise the opium-eater, but the devotee of to- 
bacco is enslaved by the same law of habit, which 
habit is really a kind of disease, self-inflicted, 
and derogatory to dignity, personal freedom, and 
self-control. 


It is usual for experienced tobacco-chewers to 
throw out the quid before going into a church, a 
parlor, or other place where a spittoon may not 
be found ; but as there are few, if any, rules with- 
out exceptions, I not unfrequently found myself 
very awkwardly situated in this respect. It is 
so common a thing for the habitual chewer to 
have his quid in his mouth that he often finds 
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himself cornered before he is aware of it; but he 
can generally throw his quid under, or behind 
the sofa, put it in his pocket, tuck it under his 
hat lining, or in some other equally neat, shrewd 
and gentlemanly way, dispose of it. 

As seamen say when recounting the facts of a 
marine disaster, ‘‘nothing unusual occurred” 
until the day of the funeral of General Harrison. 
This I attended, and as there was an immense 
procession I availed myself of a stand on the 
western steps of the Capitol to witness the grand 
pageant. This being fully seen, I hastened on- 
ward to the Congressional cemetery, to obtain a 
favorable place where I might witness the last 
solemn rites. Being rather short in stature, like 
a historical character of old, I climbed a cedar, 
instead of a sycamore tree, that stood about 
twenty feet in front of the receiving vault in 
which the remains were to be deposited. In this 
area were assembled the Heads of Departments, 
Foreign Ministers, Members of the two Houses of 
Congress, and other distinguished persons, and 
I deemed myself, and perhaps a dozen others who 
were in the tree with me, specially fortunate in 
the possession of so commanding a view of the 
eminent living, and the last obsequies of the 
illustrious dead. 


The excitement was great, and of course I 
must take large quids, and often. I found one of 
these fresh, large quids in my mouth, myself in 
the tree, the tree full of men below me, and un- 
der the tree there was a sea of upturned faces 
compact enough to hide completely the earth ; 
and this pack of men extended for twenty rods 
in all directions. 


In the midst of the burial solemnities, and in 
the condition here indicated, I found my mouth 
filling with saliva saturated with tobacco. I 
looked below on all sides for a place to spit, but 
found none, and strange to say, by some mis- 
chance in this dilemma, I found myself minus a 
handkerchief, which I had not before discovered. 
The very difficulty and hopelessness of my condi- 
tion made the tide rise more rapidly. The sun 
beat hotly upon me, and the excitement conse- 
quent upon the fix I was in, added to the previ- 
ous exercise, made the perspiration flow freely. 
I thought it impossible to get down, yet impos- 
sible long to remain up, unless I could, in some 
way or other rid myself of the tobacco-juice. I 
wondered if I could swallow it. This I debated 
seriously, though silently, and finally concluded 
I could stand one-half of it and retain the bal- 
ance until the services should be concluded and 
Icould get down. I tried the experiment but 
not without serious misgivings, and these in- 
creased as my stomach, which had been trained 
to be capable of enduring pretty intimate rela- 
tionship to tobacco, admonished me that there 
was a point beyond which even it could not be 
compelled to go. In short, I was “ sick as death.” 
I felt pale and chilly, weak and trembling, and 
concluded I must climb down in spite of the 
packing below, or fall. My mouth was too full 
to speak, unless I held my head up, like a chicken 
when he drinks, and I must look down and tell 
the people below that I was sick and must get 
down, 


Tobacco chewers, “fancy my feelings’’ in this 
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dilemma! Only you can appreciate them, and 
may you never be in such a fix. 

How I got down I hardly know. It was a 
move of desperation, and I was too sick to be 
fully conscious of all that transpired. I remem- 
ber, however, some not very gentle or Christian 
epithets bestowed upon me for going into a tree 
and then climbing down at such a time to the 
disturbance of so many. As I staggered away 
through the crowd I heard it whispered, ‘‘ He is 
drunk, let him have room to go.” 

I didn’t stop to contradict this slander, partly 
because I was “too full for utterance,” and partly 
because I was half inclined to think the charge 
was true, or nearly as bad as true. My head 
was giddy, my stomach in an awful condition, 
every nerve wasagitated, and my limbs too weak 
to walk straight, andif this was not drunkenness 
I thought it was “ tharabouts.”’ 

I staggered away among the tombstones and 
leaned against that of Cilley, who fell ina duel 
with Graves, and then and there said I never 
would use the vile weed again. 

I went back to my hotel a sorry-looking indi- 
vidual, but I concluded I felt worse than I looked, 
because nobody seemed frightened at my looks, 
while I certainly was frightened at my feelings. 
Who but a tobacco chewer would believe, that 
such a promise, made at such a place would have 
been broken ; that in less than two days I would 
have been chewing again as eagerly as ever? 
How I tried to quit many times, and did not 
endure, and how I finally conquered my enemy, 
must be told in another number. 
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THE VALUE OF 


Tue human lungs possess upwards of one 
hundred and sixty-six square yards of respira- 
tory surface, every single point of which vast 
surface is in constant and immediate contact 
with the atmosphere inspired. Let us then con- 
sider the quantity ef air which is being daily pre- 
sented to this surface. It will of course vary ac- 
cording to age, constitution, and mode of living: 
The quantity of air received at an ordinary in- 
spiration, without any effort at all, and when the 
body and mind are tranquil,is according to Dr. 
Smith, about one pint. Considering eighteen 
respirations to take place in one minute, about 
eighteen pints of pure air are necessary for sus- 
taining healthful life during that short period. 
One little minute of healthful life cannot be en- 
joyed without about eighteen pints of pure air 
being diffused over that wonderful extent of 
delicate capillary net-work connected with the 
lungs. The quantity requisite for an hour of 
health will thus be 1080 pints. And to continue 
the calculation, one day’s healthful existence, 
25,920 pints, or no less than 60 hogsheads of pure 
atmosphere, must enter the lungs; and this is 
allowing but one pint for each inspiration, and 
but eighteen inspirations for each minute ; 
though it must be clear to all, that during active 
exercise it frequently happens that in one minute 
of time more than twice eighteen inspirations 
take place, and considerably more than a pint of 
air enters the lungs at a single inspiration. 
Now, this immense volume of air is on pur- 
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pose to give life to the liquid essence of our 
food—life to the dead blood. Until acted upon 
by the atmosphere, the fluid which is traversing 
the lungs is, to all intents and purpose, dead ; 
and consequently, totally incapable of repairing 
worn structures, of carrying on functions, or of 
maintaining any vitality in the system: nay, it 
even contains in its element, a considerable quan- 
tity of pernicious poison, brought to the lungs to 
be given out in the act of breathing, lest it should 
kill the human fabric. The poison alluded to 
is carbonic acid. To breathe in an atmosphere 
of carbonic acid is death, as rapid as it is cer- 
tain. 


Let us imagine, then, forty individuals to have 
entered a room of sufficient size to receive them 
without overcrowding. We may as well con- 
sider it an ordinary school-room, and the forty 
individuals, forty industrious pupils. This will 
give us an opportunity of noticing, among other 
things, how impure air affects the thinking brain. 
Suppose them diligently at work, then, in an 
unventilated apartment, with the door and win- 
dows closed. 


Now, ealculating from the same estimates as 
before, in one minute from the time of entry, 
each of the forty pairs of lungs has performed 
eighteen respirations; and with every respira- 
tion a pint of air has been deprived of a fourth 
part of its oxygen ; and the same volume of car- 
bonic acid has been mingled with the atmosphere 
of the school-room. In one minute of time, 
therefore, 40 times eighteen pints, that is seven 
hundred and twenty pints—as we are not speak- 
ing of adults, we will say six hundred pints of 
the inclosed air have been deprived of no less 
than a fourth of their creative oxygen; while 
an equal volume of the destroying acid is float- 
ing in the apartment, and influencing the blood 
at every inspiration. Or, which will be found, 
upon calculation, to amount to the same thing, 
in one single minute, as much as one hundred 
and fifty pints—upwards of eighteen gallons of 
air, has altogether lost its life-creating pow- 
er; the deficiency being made up by a deadly 
poison. 

Now, since such a change takes place in one 
minute, let me beg of you to reflect what change 
takes place in ten—what in twenty—what in 





half an hour—what must be the amount of poi- 


son which the lungs of these unfortunate victims 
are inhaling, after an hour of such confinement. 
And yet howcommon it is, not for school-children 
alone, but for persons of all ages and conditions, 
to be shut up in very low, badly-ventilated 
apartments, for more than five, six, or seven 
hours together. Allow me to remind you that 
in the human body the blood circulates once in 
2 1-2 minutes. In 2 1-2 minutes all the blood 
contained in the system traverses the respiratory 
surface. Every one, then, who breathes an im- 
pure atmosphere 2 1-2 minutes has every parti- 
cle of his blood acted on by the vitiating air. 
Every particle has become less vital, less capa- 
ble of repairing structures, or of carrying on 
‘functions: and the longer such air is inspired, 
the more impure it becomes, and the more cor- 
rupted grows theblood. Permit me to repeat, 
that after breathing 2 1-2 minutes an atmosphere 





incapable of properly oxygenating the fluids 
which are traversing the lungs, every drop of 
blood in the human being is more or less poi- 
soned : in 2 1-2 minutes more, even the minutest 
part of man’s fine-wrought organs has been vis- 
ited and acted upon by this poisoned fluid—the 
tender, delicate eye, the wakeful ear, the sensi- 
tive nerves, the heart, the brain; together with 
the skin, the bones throughout their structure, 
in short, the entire being. There is not a point 
in the human frame, but has been traversed by 
vitiated blood—not a point but must have suf- 
fered injury. 

Without food or exercise, man may enjoy life 
some hours; he may live some days. He cannot 
exist a few minutes without air. And yet, what 
laws are so infringed as the laws of respiration? 
In our temples of public worship, in our courts 
of justice, in our prisons, our mines, our facto- 
ries, and our schools, ventilation was, until late- 
ly, almost disregarded—nay, is still, in many 
places, entirely disregarded. And asfor private 
dwellings, it may be most unhesitatingly affirmed, 
that even for the wealthier class of society, not 
one in a thousand—is constructed on sound sani- 
tary principles with respect to its ventilation- 
I allude not so much to lower stories, as to dor- 
mitories. Howrare to find a dormitory whose 
atmosphere at early morning would be no more 
tainted than when it was entered for repose the 
previous night. Yet, be it borne in mind, that 
whenever after a night’s repose, the slightest 
degree of closeness is perceptible in a chamber, 
it is an incontrovertible proof that the chamber 
is not well ventilated ; and whatever may have 
been the benefit which the system may have re- 
ceived from sleep, that benefit has been partly 
neutralized by the ill effects of an impure at- 
mosphere.— Hopely’s Lecture on Respiration. 
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“OUR AUNT LUCY ;” 
OR, HOME MEMORIES. 


Wao does not recall with infinite pleasure the 
recollections of youth, and in that picture of the 
past, who cannot see the benignant features of 
some geod old aunt who was a friend to every- 
body, and especially so to himself? What excel- 
lent warm corners had the broad hearth; what 
dough-nuts, what apples, and walnuts — what 
everything, did our aunt Lucy give us! 

Her entertaining stories too, about the state 
of things when she was a girl, sixty years before ; 
when everybody lived in log-houses, and only 
here and there did the sunlight find an opening 
through the dense forest, for the full display of 
its strength. It was then and there that the 
bears invaded the pig-stye, and the sneaking 
wolf carried off his prey from the sheep-fold. 

Aunt Lucy was an old maid, and lived ina 
small house by herself on the farm of her brother, 
near to his dwelling. Seventy-five years had 
changed the ruddy infant to an imbrowned, 
wrinkled visage. The ruby lips that once smiled 
over palisades of pearl, were now pursed and 
pale, and not a tooth was left as a memento of 
the departed. The eye that once sparkled with 
animation and dilated with hope, or melted with 
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love, had become bleared and dim. The airy 
grace of motion, and the elastic step that once 
fascinated the beholder as it glided in the mazy 
dance and kept joyous time to voluptuous music, 
were stiffened by age and partial decrepitude. 
The raven locks that fell in wavy luxuriance 
over a pearly neck, had become thin and gray. 


Such was aunt Lucy—she was everybody’s 
aunt as well as friend, when first I knew her. 
Though she was brown and wrinkled ; her lips 
contracted, her teeth gone, her eye dim, her 
step faltering, and her form stooping, and her 
entire person, like her house and all her furni- 
ture, tending rapidly to earthly dissolution, still 
aunt Lucy was young in heart, in affection, and, 
in my eye, lovely. Her smile, which looked 
like golden sunshine laving serrated mountain- 
sides, was so full of welcome and of gladness, 
that it made my young heart bound with gentle 
joy ; and my struggles with care for a third ofa 
century since, have not effaced that smile from 
my memory, nor uprooted the joy she planted in 
my heart. 

I was always fond of the society of old people 
—and many a long winter evening have I stolen 
away from the jovial young party and gone to 
aunt Lucy’s, or to the house of an old “ John 
Anderson’”’ and his wife, and listened to their 
tales, or called back to them their days of youth, 
by recounting to them the workings of my own 
joys and hopes. Thus I gained a stock of infor- 
mation of home history and the manners of 776, 
which to my associates was never revealed, and 
which otherwise would have been entombed with 
the antiquated few who possessed it. 

Aunt Lucy was a prime housekeeper all her 
life. She once had two maiden sisters who had 
gone to the grave at eighty, and left her in the 
cottage alone. Still she went through all the 
formalities of cooking and housekeeping with 
as much punctuality as if she had kept a dozen 
boarders. I have watched her while she pre- 
pared many a meal. She would have a repre- 
sentative of every staple or variety in the culi- 
nary department. For her dinner, for aunt Lucy 
was a farmer—she would boil a bit of pork, a 
nice piece of corned beef, three or four potatoes, 
a beet, a turnip, a parsnip, and a little cabbage 
—or, in the season, she would have a few greens 
or asparagus, green peas and beans. For a des- 
sert she would have all the relishes that any well- 
appointed family could desire. Itseemed strange 
to me to see the little quantity of each variety 


of food on her table, and Ionce inquired why 


she had a little of everything, and told her I 
thought she would rather go to the pantry and 
pick up a dinner like a hungry boy from school. 
She replied, ‘‘I want to live as well-as if I had 
a dozen associates ; besides, I eat for myself, and 
not for others, and am determined to maintain 
my regular habits as long as I live.”’ 

Aunt Lucy was the neatest person I ever 
knew. Her cow, her cat and her pig were kept 
clean, and were fed in dishes as clean as her 
own. The cat seemed fatter and more contented 
than others, and appeared to be aware that she 
was of the higher and better cared-for class of 
cats. I never heard of her keeping bad, or cat- 
erwauling hours. If she did so far forget herself, 
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it was certainly the exception, not the rule of 
her conduct. 


Her cow, too, I used to think was much 
more select in respect to her food, and more par- 
ticular in her habits than any others of the flock, 
True it is, when others capered, hooked the 
earth-bank, pawed up the dust in the road, and 
rollickingly dashed into the scrub cedars and 
hemlocks, aunt Lucy’s cow kept along, ina lady- 
like manner, in the clean foot-path at the road- 
side. Then, when she came to the cottage-door 
and put her broad, honest face inside, touching 
the nose of the cat with her own, and uttering 
to her mistress that soft low tone of mildness and | 
content, as much as to say, “come with your 
pail, I am ready to repay your care and kind- 
ness.” The milking over, aunt Lucy would 
bring a small quantity of salt on a clean plate, 
and the cow, with well-trained tongue-tip, would 
daintily , and—for a cow—very genteelly, partake 
of the saline luxury. When all was over, she 
would walk away to her yard, and yield to rest 
and rumination. 





Would the reader know why this cow was so 
much more gentle and well-behaved than others? 
—Aunt Lucy was always kind and gentle to the 
beast from the time it wasacalf. It had been 
brushed and washed and combed by aunt Lucy, 
and never been struck a blow or spoken to 
sharply, and its mothers for three generations 
back had been treated in a similar manner; and 
why, therefore, should not aunt Lucy’s cow be 
an exception to general rules, as she certainly 
was? She had inherited the effects of the mild 
treatment and careful training bestowed upon 
her ancestors, and she had no temptation to be 
rough, rude and ferocious in character. 


Aunt Lucy’s pig, too, was treated with similar 
kindness, and was an honor to all pigdom. It 
would wait patiently to have its trough wash- 
ed out, and then eat the food, little by little, 
which aunt Lucy would drop in from her hand; 
food prepared as cleanly as that which graced 
her own table. I remember how she would sally 
forth to the cornfield or garden, with her basket 
and knife, to get weeds for piggy. She would 
clip off the tender tops of pigweed and other 
succulent plants, such as suckers from the corn- 
stalks, and these she would wash with cold well- 
water to make them fresh and tender, and I sus- 
pect to rid them of any bugs or worms that might 
not be “ good for food.” Then aunt Lucy would 
drop two or three sprigs at a time for the pig to 
eat, and he seemed never to be in a hurry, or to 
feel any alarm lest he should not get enough, 
and thus he set a most praiseworthy example for 
children. The truth is, aunt Lucy always gave 
the pig enough to eat, and he had confidence in 
her, and so he was not “ piggish at the table.” 
It did one good to see aunt Lucy wash her pig 
with brush and tepid water, and he seemed to 
think it a very nice affair. 


It was indeed pleasant to witness the un- 
bounded confidence in mankind evinced by aunt 
Lucy’s family of pets, in consequence of her un- 
interrupted kindness to them. Neither one of 
them ever showed the slightest fear or distrust, 
and it made my young heart sad to see the pig 
confidingly lie down at being gently scratched, 
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and hold back his fore leg to make room for the 
butcher’s knife. But no other pig was present 
to report to his race the violation of confidence, 
and the poor victim was gone before he knew 
that man had done the deed. 

But at last aunt Lucy fell asleep at the age of 
eighty, and everybody wept at her rustic funeral. 
No one that day doubted that such virtues 
as hers would be immortal. Her memory is 
associated with ‘ Peace on earth and good will 
to men.” 








THE TRUE AIMS OF LIFE. 


BY E. P. BELDEN. 


One of the most obvious and curious errors of 
life, and especially of American life, is the inad- 
equate value attached to the present—the im- 
moderate outlay for results several years hence 
—and the narrow use made of to-day. The 
causes of this error are several. The utter van- 
ity of the passing hour, except for repentance, 
is one of the themes overpreached, if it may be 
said without irreverence, from the pulpit. The 
hollowness of present pleasure, and aspirations 
after something unattained, are the diseased 
iteration and burthen of poetry. The paramount 
importance of forecast, accumulation, and ex- 
clusive devotion to present care, for future 
leisure and ease, is the engrossing drift of all 
maxims of business. To these causes may be 
added, the necessity weighing upon a man of 
making position for himself, in a country where 
there is no inheritance but of money or land, 
where a father’s consequence and honors are of 
little value to the son, and the urgent habit en- 
gendered by this of expending the wholestrength, 
mental and physical, on worldly prosperity. If 
we mmay illustrate it by an humble figure, the 
vehicle which an American builds to conduct 
him to fortune is complete when the wheels are 
put together. Rather than wait for the building 
of the carriage body, he drives through life 
standing uncomfortably on the axle. 

Reference is not had, in these remarks, to per- 
sonal comforts abandoned, or to pleasures or 
luxuries set aside for business. The value, even 
of these, might be worth ascertaining, and a 
passing estimate is, probably, put on them by all 
who forego them. We speak of the neglects of 
character. We speak of sands which run through 
the glass of the present hour and are never 
turned back. A book written hastily, may be 
revised and improved. A picture sketched in 
outline, may be retouched and colored to the 
fancy. A strange land travelled through in 
haste may be returned to at leisure and studied 
with better profit. But the steps of life, the op- 
portunities of each successive hour, are fatally 
irrevocable ; and our present object is partly to 
show what those opportunities are, and, if thus 
lost, how irreparable. 

It is extraordinary how, in following out trains 
of thought on all moral subjects, we find the best 
precepts in Scripture; and in the parable of 
“ the talents,’ it seems to us, lies the true in- 
structions on the subject. Talents of gold and 
silver are among the least valuable of the dow- 
ries which God has provided for his children in / 
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this world. Whatever gives one human being 
influence over another, whatever is of the nature 
of power, is a trust which he that gathers us into 
families, puts into the hands of individuals for 
the common good. 

Such is the care of the great Arbiter of hu- 
man life, that, while there is a sufficient unifor- 
mity in human nature to give the race a kindred 
feeling for each other, there shall be a sufficient 
diversity to distinguish individuals, to make them 
mutually serviceable, and to strengthen the com- 
mon sympathy of nature by a sense of self-inter- 
est. And yet, there are those who would war 
against the very principle of creation, and, while 
our Maker displays his perfection iu the regular 
variety, the boundless yet proportionate differ- 
ence in his creatures, would bend the puny force 
of human laws to compel a uniformity of faith, 
a uniformity of mind. Vain and senseless big- 
otry! which would strike out of nature all but 
one form, one color !—which would extinguish 
the eye in the body, and have all head or all 
arm!+which would amputate all of the mind 
but one common, one low branch of thought! 

The talents of various kinds which Providence 
allots to mankind, are so many capacities of vir- 
tue. It might, indeed, as well be said, that they 
are means of individual improvement and hap- 
piness ; but we state it thus, because it may be 
proved that, as society is constituted, no indi- 
vidual can improve himself who does not con- 
tribute to the advancement of society, and that 
no one can be truly and permanently happy who 
is not, according to his measure, doing good to 
his fellow creatures. The converse of the latter 
proposition is equally clear, namely, that no one 
can entirely want happiness whose life is bene- 
ficial to mankind. And the reason of both prop 
ositions will be found to be, that virtue, how- 
ever defined or explained, is nothing else than 
that course of conduct which is, upon the whole, 
most for the advantage of the agent, considered 
in connection with other beings. 

Every talent may be reckoned a capacity of 
virtue, because, in the suitable exercise of it, so- 
cial good is the sure result. No one is born with 
a talent for mischief. Any power may be per- 
verted to evil; but as we judge of the use and 
design of a machine, not from its irregularities 
and accidental miscarriages, but from its general 
operation and tendency, so we must estimate the 
action of that busy creature man, from its more 
ordinary, which is its more easy and natural 
course. A talent ill-employed may seem, on a 
superficial glance, sometimes advantageous to 
its possessor; but no one can doubt whether it 
would not be better for him, on the whole, and 
always better for him as a social being, that it 
should be employed well. Providence has de- 
cided the question by ordaining that the human 
powers should wear best and longest in a train 
of virtuous exercise ; an evil affection may act 
for the moment as a powerful stimulant, but in 
proportion as it quickens, it corrodes and enfee- 
bles the faculties, | 

It is not necessary, to constitute a virtuous 
‘action, that he who performs it should, at the 
moment, weigh all its tendencies, and perceive 
clearly its moral qualities. It is sufficient that 
he is obeying a habit formed and continued un- 
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der a general sense of its rectitude. The most 
common deeds of our lives may, therefore, be 
among the most virtuous, as they are certainly 
those which affect most intimately the peace and 
comfort of our families and neighborhood. He 
that uses the lowest talent invariably for the 
good of society is so far a virtuous man; and 
the daily laborer, who can scarcely tell what 
virtue means, may, in the tenor of his humble 
life, be heaping up, by his industry, a treasure of 
virtue against that day when every man shall be 
rewarded according to his deeds. 

In nothing are the wisdom and goodness of 
Providence more apparent, than in the variety 
of talents allotted to mankind, and in the stim- 
ulants to every man’s cultivation of his own, as 
his true aims of life. Society is a beautiful 
body, but its beauty is not in the perfection of 
the eye or the hand.only, but in every limb, 
nerve, and feature, every man’s peculiar talent, 
whatever it be, brought to its fullest perfection. 
And, to our mind, the discovery of what we are 
capable of, and the development of those capabil- 
ities, are the true aims of our present existence ! 








HEALTH OF OUR COUNTRY 
DAMES. 


We findin the New York Sun an interesting 
article on this subject, which contains very cor- 
rect ideas in the main, and ought to be very 
widely circulated. In the country, people, es- 
pecially women, do not walk one tenth as much 
as they do in the city. Pride leads the affluent 
to ride, and few who own a carriage or wagon 
will walk halfa mile to church in the finest wea- 
ther ; while in the city, we know comparatively 
slender women who go a mile and a-half and 
back to church, twice every fine Sunday. We 
trust the lawsof exercise will become better un- 
stood, and that popular sentiment may, in respect 
to this one thing, be directed in the right way. 
But we give the extract : 

“ We like not to leave the important subject 
of health without a glance at the causes of much 
physical suffering among female residents in the 
country as well as the city—noticed by every 
foreign tourist as a remarkable fact. In our view 
—and we have studied the matter—the root of 
the evil lies in the want of exercise for body and 
mind, in the ordinary life of women in our rural 
districts. Look at the class exempt from manual 
labor—both North and South. Their childhood 
has been invigorated by fresh air and freedom of 
movement ; their prime of life sinks into inertia 
and helpless debility. ‘We never walk,’ said a 
young lady rather proudly in answer to a sug- 
gestion, ‘we always drive out.’ 

“A country dame who had a city visitor ear- 
nestly objected to her taking this sort of exercise, 
lest the neighbors should think she was not wil- 
ling to have her carriage used. Some young 
ladies in a village who had been taught better 
habits by a new-comer, were asked after her de- 
parture, ‘who would now keep them in coun- 
tenance in walking?’ Here is the fruitful source 
of much misery. As a rule, country ladies do 
not take as much outdoor exercise as city ones, 
and their habits are uniformly sedentary. Ifthey 
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wish to call on a neighbor a mile distant, they 
raust wait for the carriage. The exploits of fair 
English pedestrians, who think nothing of eight 
or ten miles of a morning, are fables to 
them. 

“ Another cause of early decay is the want of 
exercise for the mental faculties. This is far 
more essential to health than is generally ima- 
gined. Who has not felt the renovating influence 
of an interesting piece of news, or a subject of 
thought, pleasant or otherwise, suddenly pre- 
sented to the mind, in banishing listlessness and 
languor? Who has not, when intent on some 
earnest purpose, triumphed over fatigue, and felt 
as ifimbued with fresh vitality in proportion to 
the degree of mental excitement? The body is 
the natural subject of the soul; and when the 
sovereign retires from her legitimate functions 
into inactivity, what wonder‘ that there is con- 
fusion and contention in subordinate depart- 
ments? An inspired apostle said to his friend, 
‘I wish above all things that thou mayest pros- 
per and be in health, even as thy soul prosper- 
eth.’ The supply of continual excitement—in 
all temperance, and well directed—-to the mind 
and affections, we hold to be as essential as a due 
exercise of the muscular frame. 

“ Some of our country dames spend their time 
in sewing; some read, but mostly ill-chosen 
books; many fret themselves with household 
cares, rendered a grievous burden by the diffi- 
culty of procuring ‘help ;’ but there is little 
visiting, as a rule. The mistress of a house 
would think it unbecoming to be ‘gadding 
about ;’ the husband thinks his wife should be a 
keeper at home, especially if she has children to 
look after ; multifarious occupations take up her 
time; and so there is less intercourse among 
neighbors with residents in this country than al- 
most any other. People mention this habit of 
seclusion as a virtue, unconscious that a con- 
trary practice, at whatever inconvenience, would 
afford that wholesome play for the spirits and 
mental faculties, so much needed, and so con- 
stantly denied. Nothing is more common than 
to hear severe censures passed on women who 
go much from home; yet any observer may see 
that they enjoy the best health. The proverbial 
benefit to invalids of change of scene is attribu- 
table to the recreation afforded to the mind, and 
the consequent invigoration of the whole system. 
The danger of indiscreet indulgence in this mat- 
ter is less than in entire deprivation, so far as 
health is concerned. 

“The occupations chosen by women of the la- 
boring class are oftendestructive to health. They 
will ‘ work—work--work—till the brain begins 
to swim,’ at some sedentary employment, day 
after day, and year after year; with no relief 
from change of employment ; with no habitual 
recreation; nursing maladies that pale the 
cheek and dim the eye, and send them to an un- 
timely grave. The light and easy tasks of do- 
mestic service in families are contemned by 
them. The custom prevalent every where in 
the country of drinking strong tea three times a 
day, and dispensing with animal food--also the 
want of variety in the family meals—might be 
referred to as among the causes of ill-health ; 
but a hint will be sufficient for the present.” 
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PORTRAIT OF YANEEE SULLIVAN. 





JAMHES, alias YANKEE SULLIVAN. 


————+ o4—_— 


In the portrait of the notorious pugilist 
James, alias Yankee Sullivan, we see an iron 
temperament and the elements of endurance 
which are rarely surpassed. He had a low, 
broad head, indicating a predominance of the 
organs of the animal propensities over those of 
the moral, the former of which are located above 
the ears, the latter situated in the top-head. 


His head had the appearance of large mechani- 
cal organs; sense of property, talent for figures, 
and for order in his affairs. He had great Se- 
cretiveness, which made him remarkably acute 
and cunning, combined with large Cautiousness, 
which led him to be guarded and safe in his ac- 
tions. His Mirthfulness appeared to have been 
large, hence he perceived the ludicrous and the 
witty and enjoyed fun highly, though with his 
temperament and general orgaization he was 
sarcastic rather than playful in the use of his 
Mirthfulness. 


His reasoning and perceptive organs appeared | 


fairly developed; hence we infer that he was 
quick to gather knowledge and able to plan quite 
successfully. 


He was born near Cork, Ireland, in 1813; was 


five feet ten inches in height, and weighed 160 | 


pounds. He did not appear very large, conse- 


quently he must have been strong and vigorous | 


and of a wiry constitution. His face had been so 
much bruised in battles that it was said to have 
become almost callous, and proof against blows. 

Perhaps no characters in community furnish 
a better illustration of Phrenology, or evince in 
a stronger light the influences of training and 
education, than this same class of fighting men. 








Organized by nature for pugilism, either in con- 
tests with single combatants or for war in the 
army, or for contending with rough life in some 
industrial pursuit, if they fail in this latter 
to find a safety-valve through which to work off 
the steam of their animal propensities, they gra- 
vitate towards such conditions as will give them 
an opportunity for their gratification. 

The Mew York Times remarks respecting 
him: “He began a career of vice and profligacy 
very early, and was transported to Sydney for a 
felony committed in England, and managing to 
make his escape, arrived at Sag Harbor, L. I., in 
the ship Hamilton, in 1839 or’40. He had a 
reputation asa prize-fighter before he came to 
this country. His muscle was hardened, his 
tactics his own, his tricks nobody’s but his; so 
he was a favorite with ‘the fancy’ very soon 
after his arrival. As was to be expected, he soon 
made his way from Sag Harbor to New York; 
hired a small place in Division street, and there 
established arum-shop to which he gave the ap- 
pellation, suggestive enough, of the ‘ Sawdust 
House.’ Presently, when his fame went abroad, 
his enemies ‘backed’ an Englishman named 
Vincent Hammond, and Sullivan and Hammond 
arranged a ‘set-to,’ which came off near Phila- 
delphia on the 2d of September,1841. Thestakes 
were $100 a side. There were eight rounds. 
Sullivan won easily. The fight lasted for only 
ten minutes, and Hammond was badly punished. 
Then came the fights between Tom Hyer and 
Country McClusky ; and after that a new chal- 
lenge to Sullivan from one Secor. These two 
met accordingly on Staten Island, in January, 
1842, to damage each other as much as in -them 
lay, for $300 a side; Sullivan again winning— 
though only after a struggle of seven rounds. 
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On the 29th of August, Sullivan met Bull, at 
Hart’s Island, for a purse of $300, and was a 
third time the conqueror in the space of thirty- 
five minutes. Sullivan was called ‘ Yankee’ 
because in one of his English fights he went into 
the ring with the American flag wrapped about 
his loins. By thisname of ‘ Yankee Sullivan’ 
he was generally known among the sporting men 
on both sides the water. 


‘His most celebrated ‘mill’ was that in which 
Tomas Hyer was his antagonist. This fight, after 
great preparations on both sides, took place at 
Rock Point, Maryland, on the 7th of February, 
1849; the stakes being $10,000. It will be re- 
membered that this contest created a marked ex- 
citement over the country, and large sums 
changed hands in bets upon the issue. It 
is needless to say that Hyer beat Sullivan 
badly, after a contest of seventeen minutes, 
In fact, ‘Yankee’s’ pluck in standing up toa 
mana third larger than he, and in every way 
ponderous, was a matter of no small comment 
at the time. Sullivan betook his bruised car- 
cass to Havana to recruit ; came back to New 
York after his wounds were healed, opened an- 
other liquor-shop in Chatham-street, which went 
by the name of ‘Sullivan House,’ and fell back 
into his old ways. In October, 1853, he had an- 
other fight, at Boston Corners, with John Morris- 
sey, who figures in the Baker trial. Sullivan 
went to California in 1850, soon after the break- 
ing out of the gold fever, but remained there 
only a short time. He returned to this city, 
where he remained until the year 1854, and he 
then took up a permanent residence in Califor- 
nia, with the exception of a brief stay at the 
Sandwich Islands. His California career was 
degraded and vicious. He was concerned in 
the ballot box ‘stuffing’ in San Francisco, at 
the time that Casey, the murderer of King, was 
implicated in that transaction ; and was regularly 
engaged in the gambling operations in which has 
originated the existing state of things in Sa 
Francisco. a 
“Not more than a year and a half ago, Sullivan 
was married in San Francisco, and he leaves a 
widow and an infant child. 

“Tt was the fear of summary measures in re- 
gard to himself which impelled the unhappy 
man to take his own life. It seems to have been 
understood that the Vigilance Committee in- 
tended only to banish him from the State, not 
to inflict extreme punishment upon him; but 
the terrible scenes of the revolution at San Fran- 
cisco worked upon Sullivan’s mind to that ex- 
tent that he put an end to his existence in pris- 
on. With a common case-knife he severed the 
main artery of the left arm, and was found dead 
upon his bed. It is asad history. Sadder still, 
there are several people left of a similar kidney, 
who are likely to do as much mischief, and much 
in the same way as did Yankee Sullivan. 

“ Drink made Sullivan insane. When overcome 
by liquor, he was furious against everybody, 
never distinguishing friend from foe. At bot- 
tom, however, as with one or two others of the 
same class, there was some good feeling, much 
overlaid by rascality, and very difficult to be 
discerned; but still it was well to know that 
there was a kernel under a thorny husk.”’ 
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COUNSELS TO THE YOUNG. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


THREE millions of youth, between the ages of 
six and of twenty-one, are now rapidly coming 
forward, to take rank as the future husbands and 
fathers, legislators and divines, instructors and 
governors, politicians and voters, capitalists and 
laborers, artisans and cultivators, of this vast 
country, whose destinies are even yet so faintly 
imagined, much less developed. Not one is so 
humble that he will not certainly exert an in- 
fluence—it may be an immense and imperishable 
influence on the happiness and elevation of his 
countrymen and hisrace. The humblest cottage 
maiden, now toiling thankfully as the household 
servant of some proud family by whom she is re- 
garded as nobody, may yet be the mother of a. 
future President—or, nobler still, of some un- 
aspiring but God-directed man, whoas a teacher 
of righteouness, an ameliorator of human suf- 
fering, a successful reprover of wrong, sensuality 
or selfishness, may leave his impress on the annals 
of the world as a lover and server of his race. 
Nearly all our now eminent men, politically, were 
not merely of poor and humble parentage, but 
left orphans in early life, and thus deprived 
of the support and counsel which seems most 
eminently necessary to success in the world’s 
rugged ways. In the higher walks of genuine 
usefulness, the proportion of those enjoying no 
advantages of family influence or hereditary 
wealth who attain the loftiest eminence, is very 
great. Call to mind the first twenty names that 
occur to you of men distinguished for ability, 
energy, philanthropy, or lofty achievement, and 
generally three-fourths of them will be those of 
men born in obscurity and dependence. 

Allliterature is full of anecdotes illustrative 
of these encouraging truths: a single fact now 
occurs to me which I have never seen recorded : 
I have often worshipped in a Baptist meeting- 
house in Vermont, whereon at its construction 
some forty-yearssinee, astudious and exemplary 
young man was for some time employed as a car- 
penter, who afterward qualified himself and 
entered upon the responsibilities of the Christian 
Ministry. That young man was JaRep Sparks, 
since Editor of the North American Review, of 
Washington’s voluminous writings, &c., and now 
recognized as one of the foremost scholars, histo- 
rians and critics in America. 

I propose here, to set forth a few important 
maxims for the guidance and encouragement of 
those youth who will hearken to me—maxims 
based on my own immature experience and ob- 
servation, but which have doubtless in substance 
been propounded and enforced by older and 
wiser men long ago and often. Still as they do 
not yet appear to have exerted their full and 
proper effect on the ripening intellect of the 
country—as thousands on thousands are toil- 
somely, painfully struggling forward in the race 
for position and knowledge in palpable defiance of 
their scope and spirit—I will hope that their 
presentation at this time cannot be without some 
effect on at least a few expanding minds. 
are as follows: 

I. Avoid the common error of esteeming a col- 
lege education necessary to usefulness or em- 
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inence in life. Such an education may be de- 
sirable and beneficial—to many it doubtless is so. 
But Greek and Latin are not real knowledge ; 
they are only means of acquiring such knowl- 
edge: therehave been great and wise and sur- 
passingly useful men in all ages who knew no 
language but their mother tongue. Besides, in 
our day the pleasures of ancient and cotempo- 
rary foreign literature are brought home to every 
man’s door by translations, which embody the 
substance, if they do not exhibit all the beauties 
of the originals. If your circumstances in life 
enable you to enjoy the advantages of a college 
education, do not neglect them— above all, do 
not misimprove them, But if your lot be dif- 
ferent, waste no time in idle repining, in hu- 
miliating beggary. The stern, self-respecting in- 
dependence of your own soul is worth whole 
shelves of classics. All men cannot and need 
not be college bred—not even all those who are 
born to instruct and improve their kind. You 
can never be justly deemed ignorant or your 
acquirements contemptible, if youembrace and 
fully improve the opportunities which are fairly 
offered you. 


II. Avoid likewise the kindred and equally 
pernicious error that you must have a Pro- 
fession—must be a Clergyman, Lawyer, Doctor, 
or something of that sort—in order to be in- 
fluential, useful, respected—or, to state the case 
in its best aspects, that you may lead an intel- 
lectual life. Nothing of the kind is necessary— 
very far from it. If your tendencies are intel- 
lectual—if you love Knowledge, Wisdom, Virtue 
for themselves—you will grow in them, whether 
you earn your bread by a profession, a trade, or 
by tilling the ground. Nay, it may be doubted 
whether the Farmer or Mechanic who devotes his 
leisure hours to intellectual pursuits from a pure 
love of them has not some advantages therein, 
over the professional man. He comes to his 
book at evening with his head clear and his 
mental appetite sharpened by the manual labors 
of the day, which have taxed lightly the spirit or 
the brain; while the lawyer, who has been 
running over dry old books for precedents, the 
doctor, who has been racking his wits for a 
remedy adapted to some new modification of 
disease, or the divine who, immured in his closet 
has been busy preparing his next sermon, may 
well approach the evening volume with senses 
jaded and palled. There are few men, and per- 
haps fewer women, who do not spend uselessly, 
in sleep, or play, or frivolous employments, more 
time than would be required to render them at 
thirty well versed in History, Philosophy, Ethics, 
as well as the Physical Sciences, &c. 


Ill. Neitheris an advantageous location essen- 
tial to the prosecution of ennobling studies, or 
to an intellectual life. On this point misappre- 
hension is very prevalent and very pernicious. 
A youth born in some rural or but thinly settled 
district, where books are few and unfit, and the 
means of intellectual culture apparently scanty, 
feels within him the stirrings of a spirit of 
inquiry, a craving to acquire and to know, aspi- 
rations for an intellectual condition above the 
dead levelaround him. At once he jumps to the 
conclusion that a change of place is necessary to 
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the satisfaction of his desires—that he must 
resort, if not to the university or the seminary, 
at least to the City or Village. He fancies he 
must alter his whole manner of life—that a per- 
sistence inmanual labor is unsuited to, if not ab- 
solutely inconsistent with the aspirations awak- 
ened within him—that he must become, if not 
an author, a professor, a lawyer, at least a mer- 
chant or follower of some calling unlike that 
of his fathers. Wrapped in this delusion, he be- 
takes himself to the City’s dusty ways, where, 
sooner or later, the nature and extent of his mis- 
take breaks upon him. If he finds satisfactory 
employment and is prospered in the way of life 
which he prefers, the cares and demands of busi- 
ness almost constrain him to relinquish those pur- 
suits for which he abandoned his more quiet and 
natural life. If he is less fortunate, anxieties 
for the morrow, a constant and difficult struggle 
for the means of creditable subsistence, and to 
avoid becoming a burthen or a detriment to oth- 
ers, who have trusted or endeavored to sustain 
him, these crowd out of being the thought or the 
hope of mental culture and advancement. Nay, 
more, and far worse—in the tumultuous strife of 
business and money-getting, whether successful or 
otherwise, the very desire of intellectual eleva- 
tion is too often stifled or greatly enfeebled, and 
that death of the soul ensues in which satisfaction 
of the physical appetite becomes the aim of life 
—the man is sunk in the capitalist or trader, and 
the gathering of shining dust made the great 
end of his being. 


But what shall the youth do who finds his means 
of intellectual culture inadequate to his wants ? 
[hesitate not to say that he should creEaTEe more 
and better just where he is. Not that I would 
have him reject any real opportunity or proffer 
of increased facilities which may open before him. 
I will not say that he should not accept a uni- 
versity education or the means of studying for a 
profession, if such should come fairly in his way, 
and be seconded by his own inclination. But Ido 
insist that nothing of this sort is ESsENTIAL to the 
great end he has or should have in view—namely; 
Self-Culture. To this end it is only needful that he 


should put forth fully the powers within him, and 


rightly mould the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded. Are the books within reach few 
and faulty ? Let him purchase a few of the very 
best, and study them intently and thoroughly. 
He who is truly acquainted with the writings of 
a very few of the world’s master-spirits can 
never after bedeemedignorant or undeveloped. 
To know intimately the Bible and Shakspeare, 
and the elements of History and the Physical Sci- 
ences is to have imbibed the substance of all hu- 
man knowledge. That knowledge may be 
presented in a thousand varied, graceful and 
attractive forms, and the variation may be highly 
agreeable and useful—nay, they are so. But 
though they may improve, refine and fertilize (so 
to speak’, they do not MAKE THE MAN. If he has 
the elements within him, no future hour ofsoli- 
tude can be lonely, or tiresome, or profitless. 
The mild moon and the calm high stars are 
companionship and instruction, eloquent, of deep 
significance, and more impressive than the pro- 
foundest volumes. 
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But grant that greater or more varied means 
of culture than the individual’s narrow means 
can supply are desirable, has he not still modes 
of procuring them? Is he a solitary, and our 
goodly land his isle of Juan Fernandez? Are 
there not others all around him, if not already of 
kindred taste andaspirations, at least in whom 
kindred aspirations may be awakened. May he 
not gather around him, in the rudest township or 
vicinity, some dozen or more of young men, 
in whom the celestial spark, ifnot already glow- 
ing, may be kindled to warmth and radiance ? 
And by the union of these, may not all their mu- 
tual mental wants be abundantly supplied? 

And herein is found one of the pervading ad- 
vantages of the cause I would commend. The 
awakened youth, who was drawn to the seminary 
or the city, may have secured his own advance- 
ment; but he who has remained constant to his 
childhood’s home, its duties and associations, 
will probably have attracted others to enter with 
him on the true pathway of life. The good thus ac- 
complished, time may not measure. Doubtless 
many a Village Lyceum, many a Township 
Library, owes its existence to the impulse given 
by some poorand humble youth inspired by the 
love of Knowledge and of Wisdom. 

IV. The great central truth which I would im- 
press on minds of my readers is this—premising 
a genuine energy and singleness of purpose—the 
circumstances are nothing ; the Man isall. We 
may be the slaves or toys of circumstances if 
we will; most men, perhaps, are so; and to 
these all circumstances are alike evil—that is 
rendered so, if not by rugged Difficulty, then by 
soft Temptation. But that man who truly ruleth 
his own spirit—and such there is, even among 
us—readily defies all material influences or bends 
them tohis will. Be hopeful, be confident, then, 
O friend! if thou hast achieved this great con- 
quest, and believe that all else shall follow in its 
season ! 
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EFFECTS OF TRAINING. 


Every practical Phrenologist is well aware of 
the effect of education upon the development of 
the organs. So perceptible is this, that the ex- 
aminer is often heard to remark that the subject 
has been thrown upon his own resources, or, on 
the other hand, that he has been nursed in ease 
and luxury. 

Tt has often been observed that those who have 
devoted themselves exclusively to the study of 
science and literature, have the perceptive 
organs more largely developed than the reflec- 
tives. Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, is 
an excellent illustration of this form of head. It 
will be difficult to find an instance in which the 
reflective organs have been more fully developed 
than the perceptive, merely through the influ- 
ence of scholastic education. While in nearly 
all young men who have been obliged to struggle 
against adverse circumstances, and have elevated 
themselves to a position of independence, the 
reflective organs have been increased and be- 
come prominent and pointed. 

The organs of Causality and Comparison will 
be found strongly marked in a large proportion 

of foreign immigrants whose independence has 
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depended upon the success of their plans. This 
may surprise some of our readers, but a little 
observation will convince any one that there are 
comparatively few failures among our ignorant 
foreign population who labor under great dis- 
advantages, which is owing doubtless, to their 
strong reflective and planning intellect. 

Benjamin Franklin’s head changed greatly in 
the intellectual development, as may be seen by 
comparing his early portraits with the form of his 
head as seen in his portraits which were taken at 
an advanced period of his life. 


Causality acts as a sentinel to the other intel- 
lectual faculties, and prevents mistake when 
there is no definite knowledge of precedents, and 
is usually large in those who have large Cautious- 
ness. We occasionally hear of persons who have 
enlarged an organ by intentional, systematic ex- 
ercise, while there are numerous instances in 
which circumstances have produced a change. 
A distinguished clergyman in one of our princi- 
pal cities had a cast taken of his head, and after 
an interval of five years, during which time he 
was actively engaged in the temperance reform- 
ation, encountering great opposition, another 
cast was taken which, measured with calipers, is 
much larger at Combativeness than the first. 


Self-esteem is increased by similar circum- 
stances. A person who is supported by friends, 
or property received by inheritance, is not placed 
in sufficiently close contact with the world to 
test his personal power: no appeal is made to 
his strength and manliness, but rather to his love 
of approbation ; but let him be stripped of his 
property and compelled to struggle against com- 
petition, and his self-esteem will be called into 
exercise. 

A few years since, I became acquainted with a 
young man who was an only son. His father, a 
wealthy man, spared no expense in his education. 
The young man was gifted with natural intellec- 
tual endowments beyond the common lot of men ; 
his affable manners, fine personal appearance 
and social nature, made him a welcome guest in 
the polished circles in which he moved, and it 
was often remarked of him that he would attain 
to an eminent position in life, for there was noth- 
ing to hinder his success. He entered upon the 
study of law, but soon married an heiress, and 
gave himself up to luxurious living and buried 
his talent in a napkin. It is evident that this 
man pursued his studies under a very different 
state of mind from what he would have done, if 
he had known that his support must be derived 
from the practice of his profesion, and equally 
obvious that a different class of organs would 
have been developed. 

In this country man usually possesses more 
self-esteem than woman, while in many of the 
countries of Europe where she is not caressed as 
much, and is engaged in masculine labor and 


held responsible for the amount of her work, — 


the difference is not so great. 


Among the industrious classes here, it is not 
uncommon to find women with large self-esteem, 
although the wealthy and fashionable are usual- 
ly quitedeficient in that organ, and largely de- 
veloped in approbativeness. 


Phren. Cabinet, 231 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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SHOUILD PHRENOLOGY 
BE TAUGHT IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS? 


[We make some extracts from an article under 
the above title, which recently appeared in the 
Fultonian, published in Illinois. It shows the 
right spirit, and we hope many may be found 
who entertain, and will endeavor to put in prac- 
tice similar views.] 


Whether Physiology should be taught in schools 
or not, and if taught, at what age should the pu- 
pil begin the study, is a matter which for the 
present I will leave to others, and introduce my- 
self by suggesting that first of all, Phrenology, 
or the science of the mind, should be studied. 


Isuppose that every law which God has made 
to govern and control all things which are placed 
*within the control of law, is susceptible of being 
understood by the mind of man; and I also 
suppose that the human mind has been organ- 
ized not only with the power to comprehend all 
things, but with the design that it should com- 
pass all things within the range of science. 


The mind is the first element with which we 
have to do in the school-room ; and as no man 
should be allowed to take the helm of a vessel 
upon the ocean unless he understands completely 
the science of navigation; and no one would 
dream of teaching botany unless he understood 
himself the science thereof, so, no one should be 
allowed to take the control of the young mind 
and train it, unless he understands the science 
of that mind himself. 

There is not in all the kingdoms of the earth, 
anything so precious as a properly-cultivated 
human mind. There is a period in the age of 
the child when the intellect does not act at all, 
but the passions move as soon as the infant be- 
gins to breathe. 

Gradually as age affords a power for the brain 

: to act, the faculties of the mind are developed, 
and as the powers are, under which the action 
is called forth, so will the action most likely be. 
How important then that teachers should be ca- 
pable of determining the temperaments of the 
child ; the relative strength of the mental and 
moral powers compared with the passions. Or- 
der is the first law of government, order is all 
in all; and is it possible for the engineer to 
make order out of chaos, unless he is master of 
the system upon which his machinery was made 
to work? All the elements of order are happily 
arranged in the human brain ; but disorganizing 
elements also are there. There is a harmony in 
which all the elements of the human mind may 
act in unison for the general good, and who can 
master the machinery unless he is master of the 
science of the human brain ? 

All children have a good share of individual- 
ity, it is the first frontal organ which acts, a re- 
cognition of the mother or the nurse from the 
stranger is the first development which makes 
the fond mother rejoice, it is a glorious era in 
baby’s life ; yet in manhood there are those who 
may require a second, introduction upon the 
same day, while others, such as the late Constable 
Hays of New York, or Pinkerton of Chicago, can 
without fail, by common description, lay his hand 
on his man before he leaves the cars. 


Here is in the school, a boy ten years old ; his 
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Calculation, Time and Locality are large, and 
though his ideality and language are small, he 
would make a navigator at fifteen years. But 
the teacher, ignorant as a horse of the science of 
mind, tells him he is too young for mathematics, 
places a Grammar in his hands which he does 
not love, for which he has no taste, and the age 
of man will not be sufficient to make him a flu- 
ent, correct speaker. A boy of fifteen who is 
playing truant daily that he may listen to some 
orator declaiming, whose Ideality and Language 
are large, but who could not in a lifetime learn to 
keep a canoe trim in the middle of a canal, is 
placed at the black-board, and in three score and 
ten years will not solve a geometrical problem. 
I think, then, that teachers should be taught the 
science of the mind, or Phrenology, that they may 
“determine when the rudiments of Physiology 
should be placed before the minds of their 
pupils. PHILO. 








A VICTIM OF MIRTHFULNESS. 


CONFIDENTIAL DISCLOSURES OF AN OLD MAID. 

I may safely say that the organ of Mirthfulness 
has been the cause of most of the misfortunes ofmy 
life. While still a small child, I exhibited the pro- 
pensity of laughing at anything which struck me 
as being ludicrous, no matter where, when or how 
it was. 

At one time, I went to a funeral with my mother. 
It was the funeral of a young lady who was very 
much beloved and ofcourse lamented. Every one 
was in fears, when, on turning toward a window, I 
saw two men sitting side by side, one of whom was 
noted for his length of nose, the other because he 
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choked, coughed and sneezed—but it would not 
do; laugh I must, and laugh I did. Suddenly 
a shadow fell across my eyes and a fleshy protu- 
berance, resembling a barbed hook, travelled 
some distance across my nose, and I heard my 
name pronouced in my ear— 

“Child, you may be the next victim to the fell 
destroyer ! ” 

This completed my overthrow, and my mother 
shaking me violently by the shoulders, took me 
home, declaring thatI should never go anywhere 
again till I knew how to behave myself. 

When I went to school, the same fate followed 
me. Ireceived more reprimands and more pun- 
ishments than any other six pupils. Once when 
‘my teacher had been scolding me, and was just 
pronouncing pardon, I looked up and perceived 
the remains of a pinch of snuffadhering to the 
end of his nose. Then, alas! woe was me that 
day. 

When our committee came into school I was ‘al- 
ways watching my master’s great hands and feet, 
and the awkward way he had of rolling his eyes 

and hanging out his tongue ; and many are the 
whippings I received over the school’s back. I 
laughed my way from girlhood to maidenhood. 
At length there came a time to me, as there 
comes to all, when I was in love. 

Edward Prayson was a youth whom any lady 
might be proud to love. . He was gentle and kind, 
‘and for atime I was able to control my laughing 
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genius while withhim. My parents really hoped 
that I had begun to improve. 
One evening he was unusually sober, I un- 


usually gay. He wished to converse soberly; I | 


would not, and tried to prevent him from doing 
so. The more sober and grave he became, the 
higher my spirits rose, till at length I was above 
the earth—the clouds dancing about the broad 
expanse of air, I leaped from one airy castle to 
another, till at length my lover became tired, 
and no doubt disgusted. 

“Amelia,” he said, ina husky voice,“I had hoped 
that you were the one to control my destinies, one 
who would be my companion through life's thick 
maze--a friend—-a wife. But I see my mistake. 
I am friendless and alone, and must remain so. 
Forgive my thinking to tame your wild, free 
spirit. You have said it isuseless. I believe it. 
Farewell, hereafter we mee tbut as friends.” 

I was amazed—thunderstruck, but he was gone. 
I often met him afterwards, but he was reserved, 
and I was always gay and trivial in his presence 
—QOh, woman thou art an enigma! When thou 
feelest most deeply, thou seemest most gay! 
when thoulovest most! thou seemest to scorn! 

Then came another lover, light-headed as my- 
self. He was always joking, always gay. Peo- 
ple said, “what a match,’’ and looked upon the 
thing assettled. One evening he came to me 
with a very solemn countenance, and said : 

“Amelia, I have an idea in my head.” 

“Don’tit feel funny!”’ said I; which so frighten- 
ed the poor man, that he was unable to finish. 
In like manner I have stopped two other confes- 
sions. Thus you see that my propensity for ma- 
king fun has made me what I am-—a lonely old 
maid. I have not mourned my flesh off, on account 
of it, however, but on the contrary, I have laugh- 
ed and grown fat. 

Buitstill, ifsome machine could be invented to 
keep my countenance while I listen to another 
declaration, I would be most happy to receive 
both the machine and the declaration. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

[Our friend Mr. Fyfe, of New Michigan, Iil., 
has sent us for insertion in the Journal, a letter 
which he received from Mr. Combe, author of 
the “ Constitution of Man’’, in answer to one from 
himself, which we publish with much pleasure.] 


Lonpon, 22d Junu, 1856. 
Dear Sir; —Your letter of the 12th May has 
reached me here, on my way to the Continent for 
thesummer. I beg to express the pleasure which 





your kind appreciation of my exertions has af- 


forded me, and to thank you for your sympa- 
thy. We are engaged in a great and beneficent 
cause, and the ultimate triumph of the great 
truths which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim taught us, 
has never been for a moment donbtful to my mind, 
since I reached, through long and patient obser- 


vation, the conviction that they are founded in 


nature. The world is dreaming over them, as 
they did over the discovery of the rotation of the 
globe and the circulation of the blood ; and some 
generations more must die before one arises that 
will be capable of comprehending the results of 


‘phrenology, and be, thereby, led not only to stu- 
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dy and talk about it, but to practice it in thought, 
word and action. Dugald Stewart has said that 
man’s pertinacity in error gives stability to the 
moral world, as the laws of matter give to the 
physical; and he isright. Error dies out gradu- 
ally, and improvements are introduced without 
revolution and destruction of the truth mixed up 
with the error. 

Tam glad to hear your favorable account of 
the progress of phrenology in the United States: 
but fear that it may be in talk and study chiefly; 
as was the case here thirty years ago. Do your 
fellow citizens realize the practical consequen- 
ces in religion, politics, legislation, and’personal 
conduct, that follow from discarding the meta- 
physicalidea that a soul or mind feels and thinks, 
and not the brain, merely because in health they 
are not conscious of the brain’s existence? Not 
one in a hundred who call themselves phrenolo- 
gists, are capable of realizing the new discovery 
in their own mentalaction. They go on think- 
ing, feeling, and acting in the old way, infring- 
ing the laws of health in the brain ; marrying, 
reckless of the qualities of the brains with which 
they ally themselves ; devoting their children to 
lives of education and to professions irrespective 
of the qualities of their brains ; relying on pray- 
er and grace for moral and religious improve- 
ment, while they are blind to the cerebral condi- 
tions on which moral and religiousimprovement 
depends, &c. ‘This is the state of the European 
mind after all the teaching of Phrenology that 
has taken place, and I fear that it is the state of 
the American mind also. Only time, which will 
kill some generations, and assiduous teaching of 
the new philosophy to the young, will prepare 
the brains of men to embrace phrenology as a 
practical truth. 

In Great Britain, at present, few dispute the 
foundation of phrenology in nature, but very few 
know what phrenology is; and fewer still think, 
feel, and act onit as a natural philosophy of mind. 
Hence the stagnation which you justly remark to 
exist. Butthe old ideasare wearing out. There 
is a call for putting the fit men in the fit places, 
but nobody can discover how ;—for requiring an 
education that will fit men for the civil service of 
India, and the civil and military services of 
England, but nobody can satisfy the public mind 
what this education should be, &c. In time so- 
ciety will be forced to resort to phrenology to 
help them out of these and other difficulties. 

You are right also in regard to the effects of 
age, (andacongested lung), onmy strength and 
pr rospects of life. I look back with vivid plea- 
sure, and forward with cheering hope to the re- 
sults of any efforts I have been able to make i in 
thiscause. My egotism does not require success 
in my own day to render my reward complete. 
The consciousness or having labored to do good, 
and the thorough conviction that, sooner or lat- 
er, the good will be realized, cheer my declining 
years; andI see my approach tothe grave not 
only without repining or regret, but with joy as 
a haven of rest after the labors of life are ended. 

Tf Ishall have strength sufficient next winter, I 
shall publish a new and greatly enlarged edition 
of my pamphlet “On the relation petween science 
and religion,’’ in which I shall endeavor to show 
the practical consequences of phrenology on re- 
ligion and morals. With best wishes for your 
health, happiness, and usefulness, I remain, 

Dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
GEO. COMBE. 

W. B. Fyrr, Esq. 
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Events of the sunth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Conarrss.—The adjournment of Congress took 
place on Monday, the 18th of August. Among the closing 
acts of the session was a bill for increasing the compensation 
of Members of Congress to $3000 per annum, instead of the 
payment of eight dollars a day as heretofore. The mileage 
system is continued on the old plan. A deduction is to be 
made from the pay of members, who are absent, except by 
reason of his own sickness, or that of some member of his 
family. 





Kansas.—John W. Geary has accepted the 
office of Governor of Kansas, in place of Governor Shannon. 
He was born, it appears, in Salem, Westmoreland Co., Pa., 
and was in early life aschool-teacher. When the war with 
Mexico broke out, aregiment of volunteers, in which he 
was captain, offered their services, and he was chosen 
Lieut. Colonel, and distinguished himself under Gen. Scott, 
in several of the brilliant victories of the campaign. He 
was subsequently elected Colonel, and continued at the head 
of the regiment through the war, and until they had re- 
turned and were disbanded at Pittsburgh. Ina few years 
he went to California and became Alcalde of the city; and 
upon the admission of California into the Union was 
chosen the first Mayor of San Francisco. He returned 
home with an immense fortune. 

Later advices from the Territory show, that it is still less 
or more in a disturbed state. Col. Lane was at Tabor, Iowa, 
on the 20th of July, not with a “regiment” 600 strong, as the 
telegraph reported, but with about 3)0 peaceably disposed 
settlers, including women and children, A Massachusetts 
company of thirty men were expected shortly to join them. 
There was arumor that 600 armed men were waiting at 
St. Joseph’s to intercept them; and a requisition had been 
sent to Gen. Smith, claiming his protection. 

Companies of dragoons are stationed at Lecompton, Pal- 
myra and Cedar Creek. There are rumors of encamp- 
ments of armed men from nearly every quarter of the ter- 
ritory. 

The Kansas Investigating Report was brought to a deci- 
sive vote on the st of August. Governor Reeder’s defence 
was communicated in writing, he being absent and sick. 
After its perusal, Mr. Whitfield was heard in reply, and 
the vote was taken, when it appeared that the resolution 
of the Committee on Elections that Whitfield was mot en- 
titled to a seat, was passed by a vote of yeas 110), nays 92. 
The second resolution that Mr. Reeder was entitled toa 
seat was lost by a vote, yeas 89, nays 113. 

Gen. Wilson asked leave to intreduce into the Senate, 
and Mr. Purviance into the House, a resolution, that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be instructed to report forth- 
with a resolution authorizing the President to direct the 
District-Attorney of Kansas to enter a nolle prosequi 
on the joint indictment against Charles Robinson and his 
_ compatriots, for treason against the United States. Both 
were objected to, but will come up in regular order. 


Catirornia.—At the date of our last news, 
July 5, the Vigilance Committee continued its organization, 
and was progressing in the work of ridding the city of the 
hordes of rogues with which it has been infested for a num- 
ber ofyears past. On the 24th June, the excitement in re- 
gard to the movements of the Committee, which had been 
lulled almost into quiescence, was revived by one of their 
number being stabbed in the street, by David 8. Terry, 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of California, while 
said member of the Committee was attempting to arrest a 
notorious character. Judge Terry was immediately arrest- 
ed and taken to Fort Vigilance, as the rooms of the Com- 
mittee are called, where at last accounts he was undergoing 
atrial. The last mentioned incident was the signal for an 
attack upon the armory of the Marion Rifles, which was 
the rendezvous of the law and order party. The place was 
surrounded by over one thousand of the Committee menin 
arms, with three or four pieces of ordnance planted in front 
ofit Before this formidable array it soon capitulated, and 
all the arms it contained were seized, together with about 
one hundred prisoners of war. The latter, however, were 
soon released from custody. The Committee had also 





seized a quantity of Government arms, which had been sent 
to San Francisco for the law and order party, on board a 
schooner. The Governor remained at Sacramento, and it 
was stated that he would make no more attempts to destroy 
the functions of the Vigilance Committee. The General 
commanding the State forces had retired and rendered his 
report to the Executive, of an ineffective campaign. No 
political excitement existed in the State beyond a desire to 
know who were the nominees for the Presidency. The 
courts continued to hold their regular sessions in San Fraa- 
cisco, and the law was said to be more respé@cted than ever 
before. 


Orecon.—Our dates from Oregon are to June 
25. A fight came off on the 11th June, on Rogue River, 
about four miles below the mouth of Illinois River, between 
250 Indians of the Shasta Costas, Mininootoonys, Tututnees, 
Joshua and Uqua tribes, and the company of volunteers 
under Capt. Beltzo, 41 in number, who had the day before 
killed six Indians on their march down the river, and com- 
pany G of regular troops under Capt. Anger, numbering 
about 6), ‘lhe regulars were on the north, and the yolun- 
teers on the south side of the river. The regulars com- 
menced the fight abont 12 o'clock, killed six Indians, and 
drove the balance into and across the river, when the vol- 
unteers received them, and, after a half hour's fighting,com- 
pletely routed them, killing 24 and taking 6 prisoners. 
Besides the above there were 5) Indians drowned and miss- 
ing—at least such is the report of the Indians themselves. 
‘The Indians had previously fortified themselves in a posi- 
tion about six mies below where the fight came off, but 
had removed to the position where they were found, think- 
ing ita stronger one. The yolunteers burned at both ofthe 
positions spoken of some 6) houses, most of them strongly 
built of logs. The regulars lost no men; the volunteers 
had two men wounded and one man killed, named Bray. 
The news from the northis, that Col. Wright is endeavoring 
to make treaties. Report says that three hundred women 
and children have been sent in to the Dalles by the Indians, 
What this act portends we do not undertake to say. It may 
be favorable to peace, or it may be an Indian ruse to. have 
another opportunity to murder our white citizens, 


AwrFruL Rartroap AccipENT.—A shocking ca- 
lamity, the most terrible on record, occurred on the North 
Pennsylvania Railroad, on Thursday, July 17, between an 
excursion train from Philadelphia, and a passenger train 
from Gwynnedd, in which some sixty persons were killed, 
and many more seriously wounded, It appears that a special 
excurion train of ten cars left Philadelphia about 5 o‘clock 
in the morning,with the School of St. Michael’s Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, in Kensington, the party numbering eleven 
hundred children, teachers, priest, and attendants, who in- 
tended makiug a pic-nic excusion to Fort Washington, about 
fourteen miles distant. Tie large number of passengers, 
and extraordinary occasion, caused some delay, and the 
conductor pushed forward more rapidly to make up the 
time. The regular passenger train from Gwynnedd, arrived 
at Camp Hill, and finding the excursion train had not ar- 
rived there yet, the conductor, Wm. Van Stavoren, pushed 
along, and was soon met on a curve by the expected train, 
which came thundering along at the rate of thirty-five miles 
an hour, and a collision occurred with the most appalling 
consequences. The down-train escaped without serious 
damage, but the scene presented by the excursion train was 
fearful. The three forward cars of the train were crushed 
completely to pieces, and the wreck, mingling with that of 
the locomotive, took fire, and the flames communicated to 
the other cars of the train. The two next cars after the 
three that were wrecked outright took fire, and were en- 
tirely consumed. The inmates of the three forward cars 
were completely mixed up with the wreck, anda large 
number of them killed outright. There were probably 
fifty persons in each of the three cars, and a large portion 
of them either perished or were seriously injured. A large 
number perished by the flames of the burning cars, At 
the point of the road where the accident occurred there 


‘ are two hotels, one dwelling-house, a blacksmith’s shop and 


a small shed, within about 800 yards of the scene, and to 


these places the wounded were first carried. Nota tree is 
to be seen for a considerable distance on any side, and the | 
| Steamboat accidents, - « 62 10 


glaring sun beat down upon the dead, the wounded, their 
rescuers and their half-crazed friends, who were flocking to 
the scene—all running—on foot, in waggons and every spe- 
cies of vehicle that could be procured in the city. A gen- 
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tleman who saw the accident, and was within fifty yards of 
the spot where the collision occurred, states that the cars 
on both trains were running about thirty miles an hour. 
On coming in sight of each other, both whistled for “down 
brakes,” but the distance was too short to prevent a colli- 
sion. On coming together, both engines struck with tre- 
mendous force, reared up and fell over on their sides, the 
bottoms of both engines coming together. The first two 
passenger cars performed the same evolutions as the en- 
gine, the third car being piled on the first two, making a 
complete wreck of all, the force of the collision scattering 
the burning cinders among the cars and setting them on 
fire. Two freight cars belonging to the down train con- 
taining milk, were also burnt—making the scene one of 
the most terrible ever beheld. 


ANOTHER TERRIBLE CaLamity.—On Thursday, 
July 24, the steamer Northern Indiana, on Lake Erie, while 
on her way to Toledo, took fire about 11 o'clock in the 
morning, and burned to the water’s edge in fifty minutes, 
The most of the passengers and crew were taken off by the 
steamer Mississippi, the propeller Republic, and some sail- 
ing boats. The fire originated in the wood work around 
one of the chimneys, and spread very rapidly. Mr. Wet- 
more the first Mate, commanding in the absence of Captain 
Pheat, exerted himself to the utmost to sa) e the passengers, 
and was the last one to leave the burning vessel. He stood 
at his post, throwing down life-preservers, stools, &c., to 
the passengers who, wild with excitement, were leaping 
overboard in masses. The weather was pleasant, and a dead 
calm prevailed, and Mr, Wetmore says could he have con- 
trolled the recklessness of the passengers in jumping over- 
board, not one of them would haye been lost. During the 
excitement some of the firemen and deck hands launched a 
small boat, into which several of them jumped, but it was 
drawn under the wheels of the steamer and they were lost. 
With regard to the number lost the reports are conflicting, 
and a correct estimate cannot be made, as the trip-sheets 
were destroyed. 

Avcust Evections.—The first reports of the 
August elections begin to arrive as we goto press. In 
Iowa, where a vigorous campaign was carried on, the re- 
turns thus far indicate a universal triumph of the Repub- 
licans. A dispatch from Cincinnati gives the following :— 
Davenport, Scott County, 35) Republican majority ; Mus- 
catine, about 15: Republican majority; Jackson County, 
150 Republican majority ; Desmoines County, 160 Repub- 
lican majority. 

In the St. Louis district, Mo., Francis P. Blair, Jr., Re- 
publican, 8 said to be elected to the next Congress by close 
on 1,000 plurality over Kennet K.N., the present member. 
There were three candidates. In the last Congress before 
the present, the district was represented by Thomas H. 
Benton. 

The partial returns from Kentucky are said to indicate 
the general success of the Democrats. The election is only 
for Judges and other district and local officers, 

Sate oF Barnum’s Property aT AUCTION.— 
According to an order from the Supreme Court, in the 
cases of Joseph Cushing, Ebenezer A. Upson, and George 
A, Wells, against Phineas T. Barnum, the | roperty of the 
defendant was sold at auction recently, by James 8. Libby, 
who was appointed receiver in each suit. The auction took 
place in the Merchants’ Exchange, and the sale was con- 
ducted by Albert H. Nicolay, auctioneer. The property 
was in the form of bonds, notes, and real estate. There 
were between two and three hundred persons present at 
the sale, but the bidding was not very spirited. The sale 
did not realize more than $4,770. 

Tue Casualties or Juty.—The following table 
exhibits the number of killed and wounded by railroad and 
steamboat accidents during the month of July, the number 
of lives lost by fires, and the amount of property destroyed 
by conflagrations. The fires which have not destroyed pro- 
perty to the amount of $2 ',000 are not enumerated, and, of 
course, a very considerable number are excluded :— 

Killed. Wounded. 

Railroad accidents, - - - - 78 137 


BEeSy fires, <1 (P= Fo = 91-7 Tie 12 5 


_ Total - - - 152 
Property destroyed by fire, - - - - $1,121,000 
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PERSONAL. 


Tur New Orleans Creole states that Mrs. James 
Morrison Headley, formerly a wealthy lady of that city, 
but forced by reverse of fortune to resort to music teach- 
ing for a support, has fallen heir to an estate in England, 
valued at £50,000.—The fund raised at San Francisco for 
the benefit of the family of the late “James King, of Wil- 
liam,” is said to amount to $25,000, $3,000 of which has been 
subscribed in Sacramento.—Samuel W. Chambers, of 
Boone county, Ky., is preparing to prosecute a curious 
claim to twenty acres of land in the center of Philadelphia, 
granted to his great-grandfather by William Penn, in 1699, 
and now worth some twenty millions of dollars. Penn’s 
deed was so given, in accordance with a law of that day, 
that it is supposed not to be affected by the statute of lim- 
itations. —-The Hon. Preston 8. Brooks received 7900 votes 
upon his re-election to Congress, and $600 were contributed 
towards the fine to which he was sentenced. The Gover- 
nor of South Carolina sent certificates of election to Wash- 
ington in advance. The vote for Keitt was also large.— 
John White, Jr., Treasurer of Livingston county, recently 
went off, leaving $24,000 of the public money unaccounted 
for Buthe has returned, and has given assurance that the 
deficit shall be made up. —Prof. Huntington, of Harvard 
University, has purchased the old homestead of his father, 
Rey. D. Huntington, in Hadley, aud proposes to make it 
his residence during college vacations. ——Mr. Henry Harris, 
the engineer who was killed by the recent collision on the 
North Pennsylvania Railroad, is the third one of his family 
who has been killed by railroad accidents. Two brothers 
of another family, now in the employ of the Reading Rail- 
road, have each lost a leg. ——Hon. William Rockwell, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, Second Judicial District, died at his 
residence in the town of New Utrecht, N. Y., about ten 
o'clock on Saturday night, Aug. 2. He had been ill but a 
short time. The direct cause was bleeding at the lungs. Mr. 
Rockwell had held several offices of honor and trust in the 
County of Kings, among them those of District Attorney 
and County Judge. The deceased was about fifty years of 
age. ——J. H. Doane, General Superintendent of the Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, in stepping on the train at the Hyde 
Park station in Illinois, slipped and fell under the wheels of 
one of the cars, when the train passed over both of his legs. 
He died the same night from the effects of his injuries. —— 
Thomas Doughty, the landscape painter, isdead. The merits 
of Mr. Doughty, as an artist, are well known to those 
who have interested themselves in the growth of that de- 
partment of art in this country. He was a careful obser- 
ver of nature, not forming his style upon any favorite 
model, so that his manner, though not intensely peculiar, 
was decidedly characteristic. Mr. Doughty, notwithstand- 
ing his fine powers, was not fortunate in his profession as a 
means of pecuniary gain. He struggled with poverty 
through life, and his last days were embittered by want.—— 
Hon. Edward Curtis, who has occupied a prominent posi- 
tion as a lawyer and a politician in this city, died after a 
lingering illness on Saturday night, Aug. 2. He was elected 
to Congress in 1836, and again in 1838. He was afterwards 
appointed by General Harrison Collector of this port. He 
leaves a wife, but no children. Mr. Curtis was a native of 
Vermont. -— General Henry Stanton, Assistant Quar- 
termaster United States Army, died last month at Fort 
Hamilton.—Luther A. Pratt, Esq., editor of the Jersey 
City Daily Sentinel, died on Monday, Aug. 4, in the 42d 
year of his age.——The Buffalo Commercial announces the 
death of Capt. Billy Baird, the earliest comer to Buffalo, 
and, at the time of his demise, the eldest in years of all the 
old settlers. Capt. Billy Baird died at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. For something like half a century Capt. 
Baird has resided in Buffalo and its neighborhood, and he 
clung to the land of his choice with earnest and lasting affec- 
tion.——Dr. James Cockcroft, one of the oldest resident 
physicians of this city, died on Saturday morning, Aung. 
9, after a lingering illness, in the 64th year of his age. He 
was formerly in extensive practice in the eastern section of 
the city, where he was highly popular as a physician, and 
much respected as a man,——The Mormon, King Strang, 
whose depredations and iniquities of various kinds on 
Beaver Island and vicinity have been well known, and who 
was shot some time since in an attempt to arrest him, died 
at his former residence in Racine Co., Wisconsin, on ihe 
9th of July. sim 

CorreEcTion.—A correspondent from Wisconsin 
writes us, that James G.Perceval died at Hazelgreen, Wis- 
consin, instead of Hazelgreen, Ill., as published in the June 
number of the Journal, and that he was State Geologist, 
not for Ill., but for the State of Wisconsin. 
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Sparn.—A formidable insurrection had broken out in 
Spain. The imbroglio began by the opposition compelling 
Espartero and the Ministry to resign, and the appointment 
of a new Ministry, composed of O'Donnell as Minister of 
War; Deaz, Foreign Affairs; Cantero, Finance; Rosas, 
Interior; L. L. Uzdaga, Justice; Allado, Public Works. 
Espartero was supposed to‘have left Madrid; at least, it was 
not known where he was, Immediately on the new ap- 
pointments, insurrection broke out in Madrid, and the 
National Guards assisted the citizens in erecting barricades, 
and, being attacked by the troops, fighting ensued in the 
streets for twenty-four hours, with much loss on both sides. 
On Tuesday, the 15th July, at4 o'clock, P. M., a suspension 
of hostilities was agreed upon until 5 o'clock, to allow the 
insurgents to make their submission. At the expiration of 
this time, fighting seems to have been resumed, for most of 
the accounts we haye are Government despatches, dated at 
Madrid, 4 o'clock P. M., on the 16th, stating that the insur- 
rection was suppressed, excepting a few bandits—one under 
the command of Pacheta, the celebrated bull-fighter. The 
Queen presented herself to the combatants, and a Govern- 
ment despatch says she was respectfully received, but other 
statements say that the insurgents proclaimed a republic. 
Gen. Infante, President of the Cortes, commands the in- 
surrection. Gen. O'Donnell has appointed a new municip- 
ality to Madrid, and has declared. all Spain in a state of 
siege. He is acting with vigor, but Paris despatches say 
that the French Government do not believe in his remain- 
ing master of his situation. O'Donnell, by decree, dissoly- 
ed the National Guard, and calls on them to deliver up their 
arms. Gen. Infante assembled the minority of the Cortes, 
but O'Donnell caused them to be dispersed. 


Great Brirarn.—After an absence of nearly seven years 
from his native land, Mr. William Smith O’Brien had 
reached Dublin and taken up his temporary residence at 
Shelburne Hotel, St. Stephen’s Green. He was in excel- 
lent health, and apparently in good spirits. 

A serious riot had occurred at Nenagh, Ireland, on the 
6th of July and succeeding days, caused by the alleged bad 
faith of the Government towards the militia. They had 
been ordered to disband and give up their clothing and 
arms, which they refused to do, but instead broke open the 
magazines, seized the ammunition, and afterwards paraded 
the streets, discharging their muskets in the air. Assist- 
ance was telegraphed for, and one thousand troops of the 
line soon arrived, and after a short struggle they succeeded 
in disarming the insurgents, Three of the insurgents and 
one regular were killed, and about a dozen wounded. The 
citizens sided with the militia, and cheered them on. At 
the latest telegraphic aecounts all was quiet. 

The Duke of Cambridge has been appointed commander 
in-chief of the army, and Lord Palmerston decorated with 
the vacant garter. 

CentraL Amerios.—According to the last account, Wal- 
ker received 14,000 of 21,000 votes that were polled. The 
fact of his having been elected was formally proclaimed on 
the 10th of July, in the streets of Granada, amidst the fee- 
ble viwas of the natives and the loud cheers of the soldiery. 
On the 12th the inaugural ceremonies were performed, 
when he delivered an address, In this he said that he felt 
deeply the difficulties and responsibilities which the office 
invelves. The State was menaced by dangers from without 
and within, and there was need of sleepless vigilance and 
untiring energy to preserve the government from the ene- 
mies who threaten it. He hoped that day would close the 
revolutionary epoch of Nicaragua, and that the struggles 
of thirty-five years had taught the people that liberty was 
not to be obtained amid the petty feuds of contending 
chieftains, and that prosperity did not result from a con- 
stant state of civil broils and intestine commotions, He 
said that to promote education and encourage the practices 
of religion, should be with his government, objects of pri- 
mary importance. This addressis, on the whole, very high- 
toned and dignified; but his reference to the other Central 
American States appears to argue but too plainly the con- 
templation of further conquests, so soon as he may secure 
firmly his present possessions. 


BARTHQUAKE IN THE Motuccas.—The Moluccas 
have been the scene of another of those fearful earthquakes 
for which those and the adjoining localities are so prover- 
pial, in the eruption of the active volcano on the island of 
Great Sangir, in longitude 125 degrees 5) minutes East, and 
atitude 8 degrees 50 minutes North. The north western 
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|] part of the island of Great Sangir is formed by the moun- 
tain Aweu, which has several peaks, the highest being about 
4,000 feet above the sea. On the west side the mountain 
runs very steep into the sea, and at the height of the large 
village Kandhar falling away toa low promontory. On the 
evening of the 2d of March, a sudden and crashing noise 
was heard, which, indicating to the Sangirese an eruption of 
the voleano, filled them with consternation. Simultane- 
ously with this, the glowing lava streamed downward with 
irresistible force in different directions, bearing with it 
whatever it encountered in its destructive course, causing 
the sea to boil whenever they came in contact. The hot 
springs opened up and cast out a fiood of boiling water, 
which destroyed and carried away what the fire had spared. 
The loss of life was gteat; in Taruna, men, women, and 
children, 722; Kandhar, men. women, and children, 45; 
Tabukan, men, women, and children, 2,'3°; total, 2,8°6, 
The greater number met their death in the gardens. They 
fied in all directions, but were overtaken and swallowed up 
by the fatal fire-stream. Some tried to save themselves in 
the trees, but were either carried away with them or killed 
by the scorching heat. At Kalangan and Tariang the houses 
were filled with people, who were stopped in their flight by 
the lava streaming down on all sides and the streams of 
boiling water, and who ultimately met their death under 
the burning ashes and the tumbling houses. Many who 
had reached the shore and thought themselves safe, became 
a prey to the furious waves, and many died through sheer 
despair and agony. 


Alotes and Queries. 


A. V. S. B.--To gain a thorough knowledge of 
Phrenology theoretically and practically, you should have 
a bust showing the location and relative dimensions of the 
organs—Fowler’s Phrenology, Self Instructor, Memory, 
Self-Culture, Physiology Animal and Mental, Combe’s 
Lectures and Constitution of Man. 














P. B. T.—The Chamois, the Goat, the Mule, 
and all sure-footed animals, and those which incline to 
climb upon precipices, rocks, and mountains, have the or- 
gan of weight, or the balancing power, large. The same is 
also true of birds which soar high, and build their nests in 
elevated places. 


Concorp, N. H.—Ist. Your mind was so active 
and so much interested that it became clairvoyant. 2d. 
Fresh meat is not good food for her, or it would not pro- 
duce such effects. 





H. C.--1. The most effectual way for a person 
to obtain a practical knowledge of Phrenology is, to read 
several of the standard works, obtain the phrenological bust, 
and if convenient, take a course of lessons in a class of some 
competent teacher of the science, and then practice exam- 
ining heads. The best works are Combe’s Lectures, Fow- 
ler’s Phrenology, Constitution of Man, Self-Culture, Memory 
and the Self-Instructor. 2. The highest success in this 
profession requires a well-balanced head, with a strong and 
active temperament. 


Witerary Aotices. 


Reywnoips’ Porirroan Map or tHe Unitep Srarss, by 
Wo. C. Reynotps, 195 Broodway, New York.—This map 
is well adapted to give all Voters a clear and compre- 
hensive idea of the comparative area, products, resources, 
population, rate of representation of the free and slave 
States. For this purpose the last census is largely drawn 
upon. Every man North and South should haye this 
map. It is mailable, price 5) cents, and may be ordered 
through the Journal office. , 














New Mar or Centrat Amrrrca—Compiled from materials 
furnished from the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate of the United States, for 1856. New York: 
A. Ranney, 195 Broadway, New York, mailable 50 cents. 
For sale at the office of the Journal. 

This Map appears to be well executed, and presents a 
clear view of the field of filibustering strife in Nicaragua, 
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of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty regions, Which, on the com- 
mon maps, are not well setforth. Here the Balize, the 
Ruatan Island, and all the points of interest in that contro- 
versy are made manifest. Itis a good map, and should be 
widely circulated. 


Map or CortLanpt County, New Yorr, by Enras 
8TH. The more important buildings, and plans of the 
principal villages in the County adorn its margins, and 
each of the townships, roads, villages, and each man’s 
farm, with his name attached, is delineated. It was 
presented to us by Mr. Smith, the publisher. 


Map or Atitecuany County, New York, by G. Beicuer, 
gotten up in a beautiful style, similar to that of Cort- 
landt County. Was presented to us by our friend James 
McArthur, Esq., of Oramel. This county is distinguished 
for its lumbering interest, and is a very important part 
of our State. We highly approve of County Maps. They 
not only impart much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion to residents, but promote the study of general Geo- 


graphy. 


798 ann’ 48—Tur Moprrn RevoLvuTIoNaARY HIsTory 
and Literature of Ireland. By John Savage. Price, $1. 
New York: J. S, Redfield. 

The author says “ That either of two things should be 
adopted by Irishmen, to chalk out a Republican line, and 
walk it, or to give up agitation altogether.” We recom- 
mend the work to our readers. A copy of it should be in 
the hands of every true Republican, every lover of free- 
dom and hater of monarchical oppression. 


Marsrie Worker’s MAnuat, designed for the use 
of Marble workers, builders, and owners of houses, con- 
taining practical information respecting marbles in gene- 
ral; their cutting, working and polishing, &c., translated 
from the French, by M. L. Boorn, with an appendix con- 
cerning American Marbles. New York: Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co. 

This is a work of two hundred and fifty pages, and illus- 
trated with seventy-five engravings of the different tools 
in use by Marble workers. 

We think well of this work, not only because the Marble 
cutting interest is every year becoming more important 
to those who follow it as a business, but to our people gene- 
rally, since Marble is entering more and more into the 
structure of houses and monuments. 

Such information as this book gives will enable a builder 
to judge correctly of the quality of the stone he accepts as 
the material for his house, or other purposes, and save him 
from the liability to use a worthless article. 

From the preface we make an extract which will suffi- 
ciently show the aim of the volume. 

“The Manual of the Marble worker has been long de- 
manded. It has also been needed by those proprietors who 
themselves desire to superintend works for which they do 
not choose to employ an architect. They will find in this 
manual all the information necessary to instruct them We 
have probably invented nothing, but we have endeavored 
to make the most complete possible analysis of those trea- 
tises upon ancient and modern Marble working, which un- 
til now have only been found in folios so costly and bulky, 
that it was very difficult to consult, and almost impossible 
to possess them, 

“Our little volume, on the contrary, presenting a clear 
and precise text, and free from all the scientific phrases 
which perplex the subject, will be in the possession of 
every person who seeks information respecting the art of 
Marble working. It will be understood; it will excite 
comparative ideas; it will draw forth essays; it will attract 
attention to this art; and our object will be gained if it re- 
stores to the ateliers of the Marble workers some of the 
emulation which they seem to have lost.” 

“Tt is divided into five parts.” 

“The first treats of Marbles in general, of their qualities, 
beauties, and defects.” 

“The second treats of the use, cutting, and polishing of 
the different Marbles which are in commerce.” 

“The third describes the process designed to faciliate and 
perfect the labor of the workman.” 

“The fourth part is devoted to plated Marbles, stuccos, 
mosaic paintings, and terraces—the whole being the prac- 
tical experience of the most skilful Marble workers.” 

“The fifth part comprises new processes, secrets, receipes, 
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an essay on the manufacture of toy marbles, and various 
other matters pertaining to the art.” 

“We have also endeavored to enlighten the workmen 
respecting their true interests, and to warn them against 
the mistaken principles which sometimes mislead them, by 
pointing out the right course, and inspiring in them, as 
well as in us, that love of truth and commercial integrity, 
without which no industrial establishment will ever gain 
the confidence of the public or secure honorable profits.” 


NARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION OF AN AMERICAN 
SquaDRON TO THE CHINA SHAS AND JAPAN, performed 
in the years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under the command of 
Commodore M. ©. Perry, U. 8. Navy, by order of the 
Government of the United States. Compiled from the 
Original Notes and Journals of Commodore Perry and 
his Officers, at his request and under his supervision, 
by Francis L, Hawks, D.D.. LL.D. Wiith numerous 
illustrations, One vol., large octavo, 624 pages. Price $5. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This important work {s now ready, and will meet a great 
demand, from the craving desire of Americans to obtain 
actual and reliable knowledge of these mysterious and 
heretofore almost unapproachable people. It is panoramic, 
biographic, geographic, and historic, as well as descriptive 
narrative, and intensely interesting from the beginning to 
the end. An abridgment of this should be introduced into 
schools, 

ELEMENTS oF Logic; On the Basis of Lectures 
by William Barron, F.R.8.E., Professor of Belles-Lettres 
and Logic in the University of St. Andrews. With large 
supplementary additions, chiefly from Watts, Abercrom- 
bie, Brown, Whately, Mills, and Thompson. Edited and 
compiled by Rey. James R. Boyd. One vol., 12mo., 248 
pages. Price 75 cents. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
This is the comprehensive title of a book on logic, 

designed for scholars, now given to the world. 


Sanpers’ Hien Scoot Reaper; Embracing a 
comprehensive course of instruction in the principles of 
Rhetorical Reading, with a choice collection of exercises 
in reading, both in prose and poetry. For the use of the 
higher classes in schools of every grade. By Charles W. 
Sanders, A.M., author of “A Series of School Readers,” 
etc., ete. One vol., 12mo., 528 pages. Price $1. Ivison 
& Phinney, New York. 

Late American History ; containing a full ac- 
count of the courage, conduct, and success of John 0. 
Fremont. by which, through many hardships and suffer- 
ings, he became the Explorer and the Hero of California. 
By Emma Willard, author of “ History of the United 
States.” One vol., 12mo., 277 pages. Price 75 cents. A. 
8. Barnes & Co., New York, 

Peter Gort, THE Cape ANN Fisuerman: By J. 
Reynolds, M.D. 230 pp. 12mo. Price $1. Boston: 
John P. Jewett. New York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA YEARLY 
Mexrtine of Progressive Friends, held at Longwood, 
Chester County, Pa. Octavo, 84 pages. Price 15 cents, 

Lire, EXPLORATIONS, AND PuBLIC SERVICES OF JOHN 
CHARLES Fremont. With illustrations. 866 pp. 12mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. For sale by Fowler & Wells, 
New York. Price, by mail, prepaid, 87 cents. 

Tue Mopern Story Teiter. The best Stories of 
the best Authors ; now first collected. 824 pages. Cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 5) cents, G.P. Putnam & Co., New 
York. 

It is published in good style, on good paper, clear type, 
andina handsome form. The stories are short and enter- 
taining. 

AID To TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN NaTuRAL Put- 
LosopHy. Being the Key to Johnson’s Philosophical 
Charts, accompanied with fac-similes of the Charts on a 
reduced seale. By Frank G@. Johnson, A.M., M.D. Price 
50 cents. 60 pages,12mo. A. Ranney, New York. 

Tae PortTicaL Works or ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet 
Laureate, ete. Complete in 1 vol, 518 pages, 18mo. 
Price 75 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

The publishers have well performed their part in this 
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beautiful book—a collection of Tennyson’s poems. All his 

friends can now gratify their desire of obtaining these their 

favorite pieces, 

Moorr’s Ruran New Yorker; An Original 
Weekly, Agricultural, Literary, and Family Journal, con- 
ducted by D. D. T. Moore, with an able corps of assistant 
editors. Published in Rochester, N. Y., at $2 a year in 
adyanee, 

Hertua. By Frederika Bremer. Translated by 
Mary Howitt. Authorized American Edition, with the 
Author's dedication. One vol., 12mo., 883 pages. Price 

$1.25. Putnam & Co., New York. 


TuE CuILD AND THE Maw; or, Anniversary Sug- 
gestions. By Dr. R. T. Hallock. An Oration delivered 
in New York, July 4th, 1856, Ellinwood & Hills, 842 
Broadway. Price 2) cents. 


Tue Captive Yourus or Jupan ; A Story with a 
Moral. Ry Rey. Erasmus Jones, of the Black River Con- 
ference. One vol., 12mo., 465 pages. Price $125. Derby 
& Jackson, New York. 


atliscellany. 


Tue OTrawa PHRENOLOGICAL Socrety, of which 
there have appeared several notices in the Phrenological 
Journal, has passed a resolution discontinuing its weekly 
public meetings until the first Monday evening in October. 
The members continue to meet every Thursday evening in 
private class, for the study of Phrenology. 

The Society has been in existence a little over two years, 
and has, we think, become an established fact. Its influ- 
ence appears to be on the increase, with a gradual incresse 
in the number of its members, 

Phrenology is now generally admitted to be a science, 
and very little opposition is shown here to its teachings, 
excepting by a few M. D’s, As an instance, a young man 
had his skull fractured recently, at Eventuality, a portion 
of the brain was removed, and the physician in attendanee 
stated, that the young man did not appear to have lost any 
of his mentality, therefore (they contend), that Phrenology 
is not true—without ever having asked a single question 
with reference to testing the existence of the mental faculty 
located where the brain has been removed. Is not the fact 
that the yourg man did not appear to haye lost any part 
of his mind, such as reason, observation, &c., a direct evi- 
dence in favor of the truth of Phrenology? It proves the 
existence of a plurality of mental faculties. If the brain 
were a single organ of the mind, the removal of part would 
injure the whole mind—at least, so far as its external mani- 
festation is concerned, G. 8.1. 








Facts From Frimxps.—Editors of the Journal: 
I gave in my adherence to the cause of Phrenology, upon 
my first careful investigation of it, and for several years my 
observations have tended to confirm me in the truth of the 
science. There are still, however, many persons in the 
country who deny its claims to truth and usefulness ; more, 
however, from ignorance than from knowledge of its doc- 
trines. Asaschool teacher I first became fully sensible of the 
beauty and importance of the science of Phrenology; and 
I think no man who has given it the slightest attention, 
and applied his knowledge in that way, can fail of coming 
to a favorable conclusion. 

Among my scholars I had a boy by the name of Dyer. 
He was nine or ten years of age when I first knew him, at 
which time he had never been at school a single day. He 
had good general talents as I know, for he came to school to 
me some time. His Language, Form and Calculation were 
unusually developed. He learned his alphabet in about 
three days, and in less than two months was first in the 
reading class No. 2. In penmanship his progress was 
equally astonishing and gratifying. He learned the multi- 
plication table in less than a week, and in everything relat- 
ing to mathematics, indicated brilliant talents, The rest of 
the family of children were extremely dull, both older and 
younger, and this one not unusual, save in the matters 
mentioned. Ihave not heard of him for fifteen years. 

I might give you several instances from my own observa- 
tion of an unusual development of some one organ in the 
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head of a scholar; but having been for several years out of 
the business my recollection is not as fresh as I could wish 
for that purpose. I cannot resist, however, giving one in- 
stance with which | have been acquainted for several years. 
It is the case of Joe Jones, an idiot. 

Joe is over six feet in height, and remarkably strong. As is 
usual with that sort of persons, he is an immoderate eater. 
He has another organ, which I believe is generaily largely 
developed in that class of persons, to wit, Secretiveness. 
His talk cannot be understood by a stranger, There is, 
however, one thing in which he is brilliant, mental arithme- 
tic. He does not know a letter nor a figure, and yet has the 
most astonishing faculty for calculating sums in his head 
that ITever saw. I have known him at times to work 
faithfully for a month or more at unloading coal boats on 
the canal, and at the end of the time have both the number 
of days he worked, the amount per day, and the sum of his 
wages, as correct in his head as the time keeper on the 
book. So with his boarding, the price, weeks and odd 
meals, In every other respect he is an absolute fool. I 
could tell you many anecdotes of Joe, but will not occupy 
your space. At another time I may not be so forbearing. 

Ne Qui Nimis. 





HooxstowN PurenoioarcaL Socrrty.—lt gives 
us pleasure to announce the formation of new societies for 
the study and promulgation of the science of Phrenology. 
An association has recently been formed at Hookstown, 
Baltimore County, Md., for that purpose, with John 8. 
Stansbury as President, and Benjamin E. Shipley as Cor- 
responding Secretary. We welcome them to this field of 
noble effort for the good of mankind, and hope the highest 
success may attend their labors. 


BravtTiruL Bor Trur.—In alate article in 
Frazer's Magazine, this brief but beautiful passage occurs: 
“Education does not commence with the alphabet. It be- 
gins with a mother’s look—with a father’s smile of approba- 
tion, or a sign of reproof—with a sister's gentle pressure of 
the hand, or a brother's noble act of forbearance —- with 
handsful of flowers in green and daisy meadows—with birds- 
nests admired, but not touched—with creeping ants, and 
almost imperceptible emmets--with humming bees and 
glass bee-hives—with pleasant walks in shady lanes, 
and with thoughts directed In sweet and kindly tones, and 
words to mature the acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, 
and to the source of all good, to God himself.” 


—_— 


THE SELFISH ARE NOT THE Happy.—The self- 
seeking and the misanthropic cherish the idea, that if they 
do no good, they at least cause no misery to others. Buta 
retributive justice has decreed, that he who wraps himself 
up in his own selfish plans, and refuses to alleviate human 
suffering, shall not only lack the sympathy of his fellows 
when most in need of it, but shall find himself ultimately 
arraigned at the bar ofa reproving conscience. And if he 
ean boast with truth, as is seldom possible, that he is not 
the subject of habitual despondency, he is, at least, ignorant 
of the highest and purest happiness. He knows not the en- 
joyment accompanying a benevolent action, nor the har- 
mony and quiet of the soul when it acts in unison with the 
Divine will. 

Love Tar Licut or Epucatron.—I think I can 
safely say that I never met with a person, possessing any 
individualism, whose presence—whose sphere—was life- 
giving, healthful, and elevating, unless his or her intellect 
had been moulded by love. Look around the circle of your 
own experience, and you can sustain this fact. Look at the 
sodden faces you meet in your daily walks, eloquent of 
hearty dislike for mental acquirements because of the coer- 
cion that dragged and drove them in school-days through 
sloughs of disgust, and over deserts of weariness, to the gates 
of knowledge ! Look at the musty libraries that are walking 
our streets, whose wrinkled phizzes and pedantic manners 
tell of acquisition through only a hard ambition! See this 
religious sectarian who has learned doctrines till he has 
forgot a life,—who thinks that intellectual truths are salva- 
tion, and that goodness is only for the ignorant! Ex- 
amine the whole body at your leisure, and tell me what you 
think of education without love as its motive foree, judge- 
ment as its distributive agent, and service to humanity as 
its ultimate use in life! Education, which should be a broad 
light to the nobler aims of existence, is now nothing but a 
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Here is a beautiful sentence from the pen of 
Coleridge. Nothing can be more eloquent—nothing can be 
more true. 

* Call not that man wretched who, whatever else he suf- 
fers, as to the pain inflicted or the pleasure denicd, has a 
child for whom he hopes and on whom he dotes. Poverty 
may grind him to the dust, obscurity may cast its dark man- 
tle over him; his voice may be unheeded by those where 
he dwells, and his face may be unknown by his neighbors 
—-eyen pain may rack his joints, and sleep flee from his pil- 
low, but he has a gem with which he would not part for the 
wealth of defying competition; for the fame filling a world’s 
ear, for the sweetest sleep that ever fell on mortal eye.” 

TRUTHFUL SENTIMENT.—It strikes us that there 
is a “ world of wisdom” in the following quotation, brief as 
it is: 

“Every schoolboy knows that a kite would not fly unless 
it had a string tying it down. It is just so in life. The man 
who is tied down by half-a-dozen blooming responsibilities, 
and their mother, will make a higher and stronger flight 
than the bachelor, who having nobody to keep him steady, 
is always floundering inthe mud. Ifyou want to ascend in 
the world, tie yourself to somebody.” 


Tue Winpy Sipe THE Heatturest.—A recent 
discovery, made and announced to the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, by Messrs. Pelouze, Pauillet, Boussingault, and 
Beamont, all of them very distinguished savans, has a very 
important bearing on the matter of public health. It is not 
an accident, they say, that the west end of London is the 
best end, nor is it due to topographical configuration, but it 
is the result of a great hygienic law which, though not 
hitherto distinctly recognized, has operated in the distribu- 
tion of population in most of the large cities and towns in 
Europe. It is simply that those inhabitants who regard 
health and comfort seek residences in the direction of the 
prevailing winds—which in Europe are from the west—for 
the purpose of breathing the pure air as it comes from the 
country, instead of air which has passed through the city 
laden with noxious yapors. 

TEMPERATURE OF ComMeERcIAL CITIES IN TEM- 
PERATE LatitwpES.—The average temperature of Boston, 
according to the Jowrnal of that city, during a period of 
twenty-six years has been estimated at 49 degrees Fahren- 
heit. That of Quebec during a series of years has been 
computed at 40 degrees; that of Montreal, 44; New York, 
52; Philadelphia, 52; and Baltimore 54. That of Norfolk 
is as high as 59; Charleston, 66; Savannah, 67; and New 
Orleans, 67. Key West, Florida, is probably the warmest 
place in the United States, the average temperature there 
throughout the year being 774; and San Diego comes next, 
with a temperature of 72. The climate in San Francisco is 
a little warmer than that of Baltimore, the mean height of 
the thermometor in that city the year round being 56 de- 
grees, 

Catana, in Sicily, is one of the warmest places in Europe, 
and although five degrees north of Savannah, is equal to it 
in warmth and pleasantness of climate. The temperature of 
the atmosphere at Paris throughout the year approximates 
to that of New York, although it is situated five degrees 
further northward. Naples and Rome are strikingly like 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati, and the people of London, 
which is nine degrees further north than Boston, experience 
the same degrees of cold and heat as their brethren in the city 
of Notions. The sojourner in St. Petersburg must possess a 
sufficient quantity of bodily heat to enable him to resist an 
average temperature the same as at Montreal the year round ; 
and the average height of the thermometer at Constantinople 
throughout the year is 58, being the same as that of Norfolk 
Virginia. 

If the climate in the vicinity of Jerusalem was in the 
days of old as delightful as at the present time, the Jews, 
certainly had reason to think it afavored country. For now 
so far as the temperature is concerned, it occupies an inter- 
mediate rank between Norfolk and Charleston. The tem- 
perature of the climate of Nangsaki, in Japan, is very simi- 
lar to that of the holy city. 

PuysicaL Exercise.—One of the principal 
causes, if not the cause, of the attenuated and pallid appear- 
ance of Americans, is doubtless the neglect, or rather the 
violation—the habitual violation of the rules laid down by 
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Nature or muscular development. The class of men in this 
country whose occupations are such as almost necessarily 
lead to the formation of sedentary habits, is very large, larger 
perhaps in proportion, than that of any other commercial 
nation. And this willaccount in a measure for the fact that 
the various complaints generally the concomitants of insuffi- 
cient exercise, are more prevalent here than elsewhere. 
Our young men become clerks at an early age, and being 
thus confined to the narrow limits of a counting-room at a 
time of life when the open air and constant motion of the 
body are indispensable, it is not surprising that they should 
be in their manhood so sadly deficient in muscular yigor and 
exhibit so little of the athletic developments that are looked 
for in the sterner sex. With many such their lot is their fate, 
or is imposed as a necessity from which there is no escape, 
and, for these there is some excuse for the loss of health 
and life. But whatshall be said of those who make no ef- 
fort to ameliorate their condition, or of that still more cul- 
pable class, who, from mere indolence, suffer their bodies to 
waste away, to sink into premature old age—actually pay- 
ing a premium for crooked spines, humped backs, round 
shoulders, attenuated limbs and drooping heads! Such per- 
sons are guilty of a species of suicide, which, inasmuch as it 
is more deliberate, may be equally more criminal than when 
the “ brittle thread” is severed in an instant by the victim 
of misfortune or delirium, 
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In Germany they thought that they saw the young de- 


generating, both physcially and socially; and after severe 
study and mature reflection, recommended by eloquent ap- 
peals through the public prints the adoption of vocal and 
gymnastic exercises, as characteristics of the German race. 
In a short time gymnastic and vocal exercises were organ- 
ized throughout the whole extent of Germany, which have 
resulted in a highly favorable revolution in the physical con- 
dition of the people. It really is not necessary for proper 
and healthful exercise that one should be provided with the 
parallel bars, &c., for there are many things at hand that 
may be substituted for them, which can be made with no 
expense or trouble, equally efficient. Fist irons, it is sug- 
gested by a contemporary, can be used to develope tho 
muscles of the arms and chest, and a rope to serve the 
same purpose for the lower limbs. Ifsuch simple exercises 
were practised daily within doors and in the open air by the 
youth of the country there weuld soon be a diminution in 
the many effects which mar the appearance and impair the 
health of the people.—Baltimore American, 


Oricin or A Naue.—The father of Return J. 
Meigs, was born at Middletown, in Connecticut. Forsome 
time prior to settlement in life, he addressed a fair Qua- 
keress at Middlefield, some few miles from his father’s resi- 
dence, and found much difficulty in obtaining her hand. 
She repeatedly answered his protestations of fidelity and 
attachment with, “Nay, Jonathan, I respect thee much, 
but cannot marry thee, for ‘ better is a dinner of herbs and 
contentment, than a stalled ox and contention therewith.” 
Mr. Meigs finally told Ruth that he was paying his last visit 
as a lover, and should strive to form an alliance with an- 
other family, and would therefore bid her farewell. The 
kind and lengthened word pronounced with so much soft- 
ness, fell upon her heart with healing in its tone, and as he 
mounted his horse to ride off, the Quakeress, relenting, 
beckoned him to stop, exclaiming, “ Return, Jonathan!— 
Return, Jonathan !” Mr. Meigs went back, and fixed on 
a day for the celebration of the nuptials, The first fruit of 
the union was a son, which the father, in commemora- 
tion of the happiest words he ever heard spoken, had him 
baptized, ‘ Return Jonathan, who rose to distinction, and 
subsequently to the office of Postmaster-General of the U. 
§.—Akron Democracy. 


Onx of the greatest obstacles with which we have to con- 
tend in the pursuit of knowledge, is that mental impatience 
which makes us despise the minute but important details 
of our subject, and feast our fancy with grand outlines, bold 
designs, and brilliant results. These general impressions 
are, for the most part, vague and useless. They belong to 
the province of emotions, rather than to that of ideas. As 
the eye ranges in a moment over a field of vision, which it 
would require many days to examine and explore, so the 
imagination may range in an idle hour over fields of know- 
ledge which it would require years thoroughly to investi- 
gate and understand. Thus many, warmed into enthusiasm 
by the contemplation of some great invention, or of some 
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distinguished character, have said to themselves, “ I will go 
and do likewise.” But after a few spasmodic efforts, find- 
ing their progress to be far short of their anticipations, they 
have abandoned in despair, perhaps never to resume, their 
cherished designs. ‘Thus are good resolutions defeated by 
rash and presumptuous plans. But we ought always to 
bear in mind that it is from small beginnings and by slow 
degrees that the greatest works have been accomplished. 
What most men need most, is encouragement. If they 
cannot get it from others, let them at least extend it to 
themselyes. Let them deal gently with themselves in im- 
posing the task, and be rigid only in insisting upon its per- 
formance, Lord Byron says, that “the way to accomplish 
much, is to attempt but little at a time,” and refers us to 
Nature as an example. There is a great deal of wisdom in 
this remark. Let us, then, imitate the wisdom of Nature, 
which by slight and silent changes, scarcely perceptible, 
from day to day, effects, in the course of a single year, such 
astonishing revolutions on the face of the earth. Now 
clothing it with snow, like wool, to protect the germs of 
vegetation from the blighting frost; then loosening the 
chains of the strearns and fountains, and sending them on 
their winding way to the ocean; then spreading over the 
waste and desolate hills and valleys, her rich carpet of 
green, inwrought with flowers “of all hue,” she comes, at 
last, smiling in autumnal pomp, to crown the year with 
harvest. 


Fun.—-The Sierra Citizen, edited in a spirited 
manner among the mountains of California, has the follow- 
ing little chapter on fun: 

We like fun. “It is a great institution.” Ifit was to 
come to that, we should vote for it with a big ballot. Fun! 
It is what keeps most of us from getting sour—it adjusts 
the equipoise of life—it mellows the flesh, oils the bones, 
elates the brain—sets one right, when his tendency is 
another way. Blessings on the man, woman, or who or 
what else, invented fun. How much has it done for you, 
reader, ourself, Smith, Brown, Jenkins, and the rest of the 
folks? What a monster—what a “brute.” Dark, sour, 
gloomy, sepulchral, cold. Bah! Everybody avoids him. 
And then women who recoil from or repulse fun! Con- 
science and the Crimea, what beings! Her countenance is 
an appalling cloud—her voice as of the tomb—her disposi- 
tion a cross between the lost ship of lemons and a demi- 
john of sulphuric acid! Ugh! Turn your feet, your eye, 
your hand, from her. She's either spoiled in making, 
growing, or keeping. Fun! What would the world do 
without it? Momus andJoe Miller forever! What sun- 
shine and roses are to nature, so is fun to man and woman. 


VENTILATION AND ConsuMPTION.—The heating 
process of our domestic ovens, of course, is not complete 
unless every breath of cold air is diligently excluded, and 
exceeding care is accordingly taken by keeping the win- 
dows closed, by constructing double casements and other 
ingenious contrivances, to make the atmosphere not only 
too hot for health, but too impure to breathe. A hogshead 
of pure air is computed the necessary allowance for a pair 
of healthy lungs per hour, and we are sure our ladies hardly 
geta thimbleful in the course of twenty-four, The excessive 
iurnace heat so rarifies the atmosphere, that it becomes as 
weak in oxygen as the boarding-school beverage was in 

’ coffee, which we used to believe was made by carrying a pot 
of boiling water through the kitchen while the genuine 
Mocha was being roasted for the master’s breakfast. This 
scant supply of oxygen is, of course, soon sucked up by the 
exhausted lungs, and as no fresh air is admitted, the poison- 
ous carbonic acid, which is thrown off by expiration, must 
be again taken in by inspiration. The result of course, is 
ill health. A Dr. McCormack has just written a clever 
book to prove that consumption, which is extensively mortal, 
of all known diseases, is caused entirely by the want of pure 
air. We are not prepared to give our adherence to the doc- 
tor’s view in regard to consumption, but there would be no 
difficulty in pointing out many other diseases in the nosology 
which are undoubtedly caused by a want of proper venti- 
lation. 


A Qvuaker’s LETTER To HIS WatTcu-MAKER.—1 
herewith send thee my pocket clock, which greatly stand- 
eth in need of thy friendly correction. The last time he 
was at thy friendly school, he was in no ways reformed 
nor in the least benefited thereby ; for I perceive by the in- 
dex of his mind he isa liar, and the truth is not in him; 
that his motions are wavering and irregular; that his pulse 
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is sometimes slow, which betokeneth not even temper; 
and at other timesit waxcth sluggish, notwithstanding I 
frequently urge him; when he should be on his duty, as 
thou knoweth his usual name denoteth, I find him slumber- 
ing, or as vanity of human reason phraseth, I catch him 
napping. Examine him, therefore, and prove him, I be- 
seech thee, thoroughly, that thou mayest, being well ac- 
quainted with his inward frame and disposition, draw him 
from the error of his ways, and show him one wherein he 
should go. It grieves me to think, but when I ponder 
thereon I am verily of opinion that his body is foul, and 
the whole mass is corrupted. Cleanse him, therefore, with 
thy charming physic, from all pollution, that he may vibrate 
and circulate according to the truth. 

I will place him a few days under thy care, and pay for 
his board as thou requirest. I entreat thee, friend John, 
to demean thyself on this occasion with judgment, accord- 
ing to the gift which is in thee, and prove thyself a work- 
man. And when thee layest thy correcting hand upon 
him, let it be without passion, least thou shouldst drive him 
to destruction. Do thou regulate his motion for time to 
come, by the motion of light that ruleth the day, and when 
thou findest him converted from the error of his ways, and 
more conformable to the above-mentioned rules, then do 
thou send him home, with a just bill of charges drawn out 
in the spirit of moderation, and it shall be sent to thee, in 
the root of all evil. 


OFF VALE Yl O 
HAIR 


Buvsn not, ye fair, to own me—but be wise, © 
Nor turn from sad mortality your eyes; 

Fame says (and Fame alone can tell how true) 
I once was lovely and beloved like you. 
Where are my vot'ries, where my flatt’rers now ? 
Fled with the subjects of each lover's vow; 
Adieu the roses red and lilies white, 

Adieu those eyes that made the darkness light; 
No more, alas, the coral lips are seen, 

Nor longer breathes the fragrant gale between ; 
Turn from yoar mirror, and behold in me 

At once what thousands can’t, or dare not see. 
Unvarnished, I the real truth impart, 

Nor here am placed but to direct the heart. 
Survey me well, ye fair ones! and believe 

The grave may terrify, but can’t deceive ; 

On beauty’s fragile state no more depend, 

Here Youth and pleasure, age and sorrow end; 
Here drops the mask, here shuts the final scene, 
Nor differs grave threescore from gay fifteen ; 
Where sparkling Laura smiles all health and bloom, 
All press alike, to the same goal—the tomb. 
When coxcombs flatter, and when fools adore, 
Here learn this lesson, to be vain no more; 
Yet Virtue still against Decay can arm, 

And even lend mortality a charm. 


SKULL ie 


To an indigent person who was perpetually boasting of 
his ancestry, an industrious successful tradesman of humble 
origin observed=“You, my friend, are proud of your 
descent. Iam proud of my ascent.” 

Wnuen Aristotle was asked what were the advantages 
of learning, he replied, “It is an ornament to a man in pros- 
perity, and a refuge to him in adversity.” How true, but 
how little known to the uneducated. 


Ripicutous.—The faculty in man that appre- 
ciates, and inclines him to laugh at the ridiculous, affords 
abundance of amusement, while its exercise has a tendency 
to whip error into the traces, and shame awkwardness into 
good manners. The following story is too good to be lost: 


“Harp Rowrne.—About thirty miles above Wilmington, 
N. C., lived three fellows, named respectively, Barham, 
Stone, and Gray, on the banks of the North East River. 
They had atime of it in the city, but for fear they would 
get dry before getting home, they procured a jug of whis- 
key, and after dark, of a black night, too, they embarked in 
a boat, expecting to reach home in the morning. They 
rowed away with all the energy that three half-tipsy fe!- 
lows could muster, keeping up their spirits in the darkness 
by pouring the spirits down. At break of day they 
thought they must be near home, and seeing through the 
dim grayof the morning a house on the river side,Stone said: 
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“Well, Barham, we've got to your place at last.’ 


comes stumbling along back, and says, 

“* Well, ll be whipped if we ain't at Wilmington here 
yet—and what’s more, the boat has been hitched to the 
wharf all night!’ 

“Tt was a fact, and the drunken dogs had been rowing 
away for dear life, without knowing it.” 


HEALTH. 

Heatrn is arosy maiden, 

That revels in fun and flowers, 
And always, blossom-laden, 

Leughs out in the darkest hours; 
Life glows in her finger tips, 

Lurks in her starry eyes, 
Hangs on the glow of her ruby lips 

And deep in her blushes lies. 


She loves the cottage children, 
That gambol on the lea, 
And the winsome peasant’s baby, 
Asleep on its mother's knee 
She touches her cheeks with cherries, 
And binds their brows with pearls, 
And pretty, though brown as berries, 
' She maketh the gipsy girls. 


This nymph is Nature’s daughter, 
Delights in the morning dew, 

Drinks deep from the crystal water 
That mirrors the bending blue; 

Roams over the breezy mountain, 
The prairie wild and wide, 


And is found by the limpid fountain, 
That graces the valley side. 


Without her, halls are dreary, 
And palace-ga dens plain, 

The life of a monarch weary, 
And power and riches vain; 

But with her, joy unbidden 
Springs from the clover up, 

And a world of grace lies hidden 
In the depths of her pearly cup. 


InpIAN CUSTOMS REVIVED IN CALIFORNIA.—In 
the State Journal (Cal.) we find the following among the 
doings of the Common Council: 


“THe Deap.—The bill of A. B. Youmans for burying in 
digent sick, amounting to $17", and which was refused by 
the old council, was read and referred to the Hospital Com- 
mittee.” 

We know it was the custom among some of the aborigi- 
nal tribes to kill all old andinfirm, which were unable to 
take care of themselves, but supposed such cruelty had 
disappeared with the first dawnings of civilization. We 
at first thought the Californians must have revived the cus- 
tom, but afriend suggests that the reason for burying the 
indigent stck must be that the Hospital is under the direc- 
tion of too many doctors, and death is as sure of its 
inmates as was Col. Scott of the coon. They give in and say 
it's no use waiting. We call on all humanitarians, in the 
name of philanthropy and pure waitcr, to put a stop to such 
outrages. 

GerMaN HeattH.—The Germans are seldom 
affected with consumption. The reason of this is said to 
be that their lungs acquire strength by exercise in vocal 
music, which constitutes an essential part of their educa- 
tion. 

To this is also to be added much muscular exercise and 
frequency in the openair. Itis a sort of religious duty 
with the German to spend a portion of his time in the gym- 
nasium. The yolume and strength of his lungs is attribu- 
table quite as much to his muscular as yocal exercise. 
Whoever has large and strong lungs need never fear con- 
sumption, whether he be German or not. There is much, 
however to be learned from the Germans in a physical point 
of view. They are a social, unselfish, jolly race, and yet are 
substantial and thoughtful. y 


“*Tf this ismy house,’ said Barham, ‘somebody has been 
putting up a lot of out-houses since I went away yesterday ; 
I'll go ashore and look about, and see where we are, if we'll 
heave to.’ 

“Barham disembarks, takes his observation, and soon 
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ExLsow Room.—Ample space, or elbow room, is 
absolutely necessary to the welfare of soul and 
body. The packing process in cities deteriorates 
character. Such crowded, artificial life, givesno 
opportunity for the purifying influence of free, 
untrammelled communion with nature, with self 
and with God. All cities are lower in the scale 
of morality than country villages and rural dis- 
tricts. But the other extreme, too great isola- 
tion, seems to be equally unfavorable to charac- 
ter. A happy medium would seem to be the 
desideratum. 

Ameng the Jews the leprous were compelled 
to keep themselves at a safe distance from other 
men. The leprosy of sin creates a similar neces- 
sity, with varying rigidity. Fourier, althougha 
great and pure-minded philanthropist, overlook- 
ed this simple principle, he always carried ‘a 
measuring cane, yet he strangely overlooked the 
necessity of “elbow room” for the soul.—H.C.F. 


= 


Memory is an attribute of all the intellectual 
faculties, and not a special mental power. If it 
were, a person whose memory was good for one 
thing, should possess it in equal perfection for 
all; but this is not the case. Some people have 
great memory for words, and a poor one for 
events ; some recollect places and forms well, but 
have little power to remember music, or mechani- 
cal affairs. This proves, that as memory is not 
a separate faculty, it cannot have a special 
organ. The faculty of language gives memory 
for words ; Calculation remembers Arithmetic ; 
Eventuality, facts, &c. 





THE TIGER FIGHT. 





{We insert this graphic sketch of a ferocious 
encounter from ‘‘ The Private Life of an Eastern 
King,” not because of any love for the contem- 
plation of scenes of blood and carnage, or to 
cultivate itin the minds of others; but it serves 
to indicate the highest action of the faculties of 
Destructiveness and Secretiveness, which are 
more prominently developed in the tiger than in 
any other animal, in connection with less of 
controlling or modifying influence from other 
faculties. ] 

There was a famous tiger—a monster of a 
tiger—named Kagra, who had triumphed at 
Lucknow on several occasions. He wascertainly 
one of the largest I have ever seen ; and beauti- 
fully streaked was his glossy coat, as it moved 
freely over his muscular limbs and long back. 
The connoisseursin sport had despaired of finding 
a fitting adversary for Kagra, when news arrived 
that a tiger of enormous size and strength had 
been taken uninjured in the Terai—the long 
strip of jungle-land between Oude and Nepaul, 
just at the foot of the Himalayas. It was anti- 
cipated that there would be glorious sport when 
this new monster was brought face to face with 
the redoubted Kagra, 

The stranger—the Terai-wallah as he was 
called—was taken especial care of ; and it was 
on the occasion of the visit of the commander- 
in-chief of the Anglo-Indian army to the king 
of Oude that the contest was to take place. 
More than ordinary pains were taken to render 
the spectacle imposing. The court-yard in which 
the battle was to be fought was richly decorated 











with leaves and flowers, with all that brilliancy 
of coloring and taste inits distribution for’ which 
the natives of India are so deservedly famous. 
The gallery to receive the king and his court, 
the commander-in-chief and his staff, was elab- 
orately ornamented with gilding and flags. The 
commander-in-chief wore his general’s uniform ; 
the resident was dressed in plain clothes. 


' The cages of Kagra and Terai-wallah were 
brought to opposite sides of the court-yard, both 
commanded by our position in the gallery. We 
could see the long shining backs of the tigers as 
they roamed round their cages in great excite- 
ment ; occasionally there was a snarl and a dis- 
play of teethalarming to witness, as some atten- 
dant approached the cages. It was intended that 
the animals should become aware of the presence 
of each other, and hence the previous Celay ; for, 
ferocious as the tiger is, he is a cowardly animal, 
and, if brought unexpectedly into the presence 
of danger, may cower and retreat from the con- 
test. I have seen two of them, properly pre- 
pared, that is, both hungry and thirsty, when 
bounding into the enclosure, each ignorant that 
another tiger was in the vicinity, do their utmost 
to get back into their cages, and, failing that, 
slink away to a corner, crouch down there upon 
their bellies, and watch each other intently, in- 
disposed to hostility. 


It was evident that Kagra and the Terai-wal- 
lah were soon aware of each other’s vicinity ; for 
as they prowled round, they would stand and 
growl and show their teeth at the opposite cage 
in an eminently tiger-like manner. The com- 
mander-in-chief and the resident had inspected 
both of them previously. 

“ On which of them will your excellency bet?”’ 
asked the king as he saw the commander-in-chief 
watching them intently. 

“Your majesty will, perhaps, pardon me,”’ said 
the general, who would not bet with him. 

“ A hundred gold mohurs* on Kagra,”’ said the 
king, turning to the resident. 

“ Done, your majesty ; I think the Terai-wallah 
is the more likely to succeed,”’ was the answer. 

The king rubbed his hands with glee. He was 
now beginning to enjoy the situation. 

‘Will you bet on the Terai-wallah ?” be asked 
his prime-minister, eagerly, in Hindustani. 

‘“ My lord the resident is always right ; I will» 
sire,’’ was the prime-minister’s reply. 

“A hundred gold mohurs, then, on Kagra,’’ 
said his majesty. 

The prime-minister accepted the bet, and took 
out a very elegant little tablet from his belted 
cashmere shawl to make a note of the transac- 
tion. Not that he intended to remind his majesty 
of it, had his majesty chosen to forget; but in 
case majesty should say he had bet on Kagra, he 
would be able to show the entry made at the 
time, and express timidly a doubt whether “ the 
refuge of the world”? might not have been right 
and he wrong. Ay, and he would pay his hun- 
dred gold mohurs too, if “the refuge of the 
world’ insisted that he had bet on the Terai- 
wallah ; pay it smilingly, and then repay him- 
self by squeezing a little harder than usual— 
only a /itile—_the next rich delinquent that passed 
through his hands. 


* About one hundred and sixty pounds. 
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The signal was given—the bamboo railing in 
front of the cages rose simultaneously on either 
side—the doors of the cages opened. Terai- 
wallah sprang, with a single bound, out of his 
cage, opening his huge jaws widely, and shaking 
from side to side his long tail in an excited way. 
Kagra advanced more leisurely into the arena,but 
with similar demonstrations. They might have 
been 50ft. apart, as they stood surveying each oth- 
er, open-mouthed, the tails playing all the time. 

At length Kagra advanced a few paces; his 
adversary laid himself down forthwith upon the 
court-yard, just where he stood, facing him, but 
with his feet well under him, not extended, evi- 
dently quite prepared for a spring. Kagra 
watched his foe intently, and still advanced 
slowly and cautiously, but not in a straight line, 
rather toward the side, describing an arc of x 
circle as he drew near. 


The Terai-wallah soon rose to his feet and 
likewise advanced, describing a similar are on 
the opposite side, both gradually approaching 
each other, however. It was a moment of breath- 
less suspense in the gallery. Every eye was 
fixed on the two combatants as they thus tried 
to circumvent each other; it was enough to 
arrest the attention, for the tigers were unusually 
large; both were in beautiful condition, plump 
and muscular ; both were very beautiful, coura- 
geous and formidable. 


At length, as they thus advanced, step by step, 
very slowly, Kagra made a spring. His former 
victories had probably made him a little self- 
confident. He sprang, not asif it were a volun. 
tary effort of his own, but as if he were suddenly 
impelled aloft by some uncontrollable galvanic 
force which he could not resist. The spring was 
so sudden, so rapid, so impetuous, that it had 
quite the appearance of being involuntary. The 
Terai-wallah wasnot unprepared. As rapidly as 
Kagra hurled himself up into the air, so rapidly 
did he jump aside; both movements seemed to 
be simultaneous, so admirably where they ex- 
ecuted. Kagra alighted, foiled ; but‘ before he 
could recover himself, before he could have well- 
assured himself that he was foiled, the Terai- 
wallah was upon him. The claws of his adver- 
sary were fixed firmly in his neck, and the horrid 
jaws were already grating near his throat. It 
was the work of amoment. We could scarcely 
see that the Terai-wallah had gained the advan- 
tage—we could scarcely distinguish his huge fore- 
paws grasping the neck, and his open mouth 
plunged at the throat—when Kagra made another 
spring, a bound in which he evidently concen- 
trated all his energy. The Terai-wallah was 
dragged with him for a little; the claws that 
had been dug into his neck were torn gratingly 
through it; the open mouth snapped fiercely 
but harmlessly at the advancing shoulder, and 
Kagra was free. His neck and shoulders, how- 
ever, bore bloody traces of the injury he had re- 
ceived ; and no sooner did he feel that he had got 
rid of his assailant than he turned with greater 
fierceness than ever to assail his foe. 

“‘Shavash! Kagra—bravo! Ill make it two 
hundred gold mohurs,”’ said the king, turning 
to his prime-minister. 


[For conclusion, see page 72,} 
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A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
begiven to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . » $7500 
For one column, one month, ° e 20 00 
For a half column, one month, a 1% 12 00 
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Toe GaLespura WATER-CurE is in 


successful operation. We have, in connection 
with the Water-Cure, the Electro-Chemical Baths, 
T. JENNINGS, Proprietor, 


Address or apply to 
DR. J. B. GULLY, 
July tf Galesburg, Ill. 





Ectectic Mepican Institurs, Crn- 


ciInnAtiI.—Chartered 1845. Total Number of 

Matriculants 2,396. Graduates 657. 
Faculty.—J. G@. Jones, M. D., Em, Prof. The- 

ory and Practice of Medicine; Jos. R. Bu- 


CHANAN, M, D,, Prof. Physiology and Institutes of 
Medicine ; Wm. SHERWOOD, M. D, Prof. Medical 
Practice and Pathology, and Lecturer on Clinical 
Medicine ; WALTER BurnuHAM, M. D., Prof. Surgi- 
cal Practice and Operative Surgery ; Jno. Kina, 
M.D , Prof. Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children ; C. H. CLEvgeLAND, M D., Prof, Materia 
Medica, Therapeutics and Medical Botany ; A. J, 
Howsa, M. D., Prof. General, Special, and Patholo- 
gical Anatomy; Jno. W. Hort, M. D., Prof, Che- 
mistry, Pharmacy, and Medical Jurisprudence. It 
will be seen ‘from the above that the old faculty of 
the institute has been improved by the appeint- 
ment of Dr, BucHANAN, an eminent Professor of 
Surgery, and Dr, Hows, reputed an able Prof. of 
Anatomy, to fill two vacancies caused by removals. 

THE FALL AND WINTER SEssion of 1856-7 will 
commence on Monday the 20th of October, 1856, 
preceded by a preliminary gratuitous course, from 
the Ist to the 20th, which will present much inte- 
resting matter to the student, Clinical instruction 
will be given by the Professors of Practice and 
Surgery at the college, Students will also have 
access to the Clinical Lectures of the Commercial 
Hospital. THe Co_tece Fees fora full course of 
Lectures, are $25; and the fee for graduation is 
$25. Students are also required to dissect and take 
the Demonstrator’s ticket, which {s $5, once before 
graduating. The tickets to the Lectures of the 
Commercial Hospital (which is optional) is $5. 
Boarding is usually from $2°50 to $3°50 per week. 
Studeuts on arriving in the city will call at the 
office of Prof, Sherwood, 243 Court Street, where 
they will obtain their tickets and all necessary in- 


formation 
Sept.—1l. JOS. R. BUCHANAN, Dean. 





Dr. 8. B. Smita’s NEw Ly INVENT- 


ED CrysTAL GALVANIC BATTERY.—In this im- 
portant improvement the cleansing of the zinc 


is entirely dispensed with. The solution is limpid 
and transparent, and the zinc contains a crystalline 
lustre until itis used up. Another important ad- 
vantage is that this Battery will run ten times as 
long of the ordinary blue vitiiol battery, without 
replenishing. The instrument is self-moving, with 
both a direct and alternating current, andis war- 
anted to run well any length of time, Price, $12. 
Those who have the blue vitriol batteries can have 
them replaced with the Crystal Battery for $3. Can 
be sent by Expres to any part of the Union. 
SAML. B. SMITH, 


Sept.—lt b. 77 Canal street, New York. 


Tuomas Hastings’ New Mvsic 


Book. SELAH: a Collection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, Introits, Anthems, Motetts, Cho- 
ruses, &c., adapted to the use of Classes, pri- 


vate circles, and worshipping assemblies. By THo- 
MAS HASTINGS, 352 pp. Price, per dozen, $8; single 
copies mailed. post-paid, for examination, to any ad- 
dress, ou receipt of 75 cents. 

Many new and choice tunes never before publish- 
ed, appear in this work, and it is acknowledged to 
be the best collection of music ever prepared by 
this eminent author. 

A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers. 
. Nos, 51 and 53 John street, New York. 





CHEAP Country DweELiines.— 
C. M. Saxton & Co., 140 Fulton Street, New 
York, have just published a New Edition of the 

AMERICAN ARCHITECT ; 


containing Original Designs, with Masons’ and Car- 
penters’ Estimates of Cost, 
It iswell adapted for persons desiring to build 
meat, co rtable, and tasteful homesteads, 
Price, $6; sent free of postage. 
C. M. SAXTON & CO., 


Sept,—lt. 140 Fulton street. 





Hupson River Ramroap.— From 
April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 


Blreet station us tollows:— Express, 6 A. M.and 6 Pb, wh 5 
mail, 9 A. M.; through way train 12 M.; emi- 
grant, 1 P. M; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and 1 
-M.; for Sing Sing, 10:30 A M,and4 P, M.; for 
Hudson, 330 P. M.; for Peekskill, 5.30 P. M. 
The Poughkeepsie, Sing Sing and Peekskill trains 
stop at the way stations. Passengers taken at Cham. 
bers, Canal, Christopher and Thirty-first streets. Trains 
for New York leave Troy at 4:35, 7 and 10:45 A. M. 
and 4:45 P.M., and East Albany at 5, 7-30 and 11 15 
A.M.and 5:15 P.M. -M, L, SYKES, Jr., Sup’t. 








CHOICE AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH TRATITS. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Tn one yol. 12mo. 


Price, $1. 


Uniform with the previous Works of the same Author, namely. 


ESSSAYS, First and Second Series.............--.2 vols, 
MISCELLANIES, containing ‘Naturs,’ &......1 vol. 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN............0+...2+-2-1 VO. 
POEMS we New Edition -@® ........ 2.200 ecceeed VOl 


DR 


E D: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP. 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Author of “* UnoLte Tom's CasBin,” 


2 vols, 12mo. 


Price, $1 75. 


It isan old maxim “‘ what every body says must be true ;’’ and everbody who has seen the proof- 


sheets of ‘‘ Dred,’”’ has said unqualifiedly that it is 
ever was. 


Boston, September 1, 1856. 


in every respect a greater book than *‘ Uncle Tom”’ 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & Co., 
Publishers. 








PAT 


WEEDS & HOWKS’ 





ENT SEWING MACHINE, 





These Macuinus are acknowledged by all who have seen them to be the best now in use for 
all kinds of Clothing or Leather, or in fact for all uses for which a SewInc Macaing has ever 


been used. 
It is superior to all others in 


1. They are so simple in their construction, that a child of 12 


three very important points: 
years can use them with ease and safety; 


and are so constructed, that they are not liable to get out of order, and can be sent to any part of the 
country and operated with perfect satisfaction, without compelling the purchaser to leave his business 
and incur the expense of coming to New York to learn to operate the machine. 

2. That they possess all that is valuable in the original machine, besides the advantages which have 
been derived from five years experience and practical operation, which, combined, render it the most 


valuable machine now in use. 


3. That this one machine will do all the different varieties of work that have ever been done by any 
or all other machines, which renders this machine invaluable for family use as well as for manufac- 


turing purposes, 


Testimony corroborating the above statements will be cheerfully forwarded to all wishing any infor- 


mation in regard toSewing Machines. 


The remarkable success of our business, and rapidly increasing demand for these machines, during 
the past year, has made it necessary for us to increase our facilities for accommodating the thousands 
that are every day applying for this invaluable machine. 

We have, therefore, taken a store at No, 345 Broadway, opposite Appleton’s Buildings, where we 
should be happy to see all who are in want of a good machine. 

The above machines can be obtained in Boston of Cuas. WHITNEY, General Agent for the Eastern 


States, 


Also of J. S. Boners, Hamilton, Canada West. 


J. H. WHITNEY, & CO. 


N.B.—All letters should be addressed to J. H. WHitNEyY & Co,, Box 4000, New York City Post Office. 
All orders addressed to FowLer & Weis will be promptly attended to. 





A Five DoLiar Liprary FOR FAarM- 
ERS.—SENT FREE OF PosTAcr. 


The American Farm Book . ° - 100 
Diseases of Domestic Animals . 75 
Browne’s Field Book of Manures =), 295 
The Stable Book . : . e 100 
Nash’s Progressive Farmer * : 60 
Munn’s Land Drainer . Q 5 50 


This library is arranged with aview tosupplying 
the greatest amount of practical instruction with- 
out needless repetition. 

At least this much of an Agricultural Library 
should bein the hands of every Farmer in America, 

Our Descriptive Catalogue of Agricuitural Books 
will be sent to any who will favor us with their 


address, 
Cc, M. SAXTON, & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
Sept lt b. 140 Fulton Street, New York. 


WEBER’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithographed and republished by 
Envicotr & Co, No, 59 Beekman street, New York, 
from the German edition by Prof. M.J, Weber, con. 


sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mount- 
ed. Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted $25 Jane 6 tb. 





Tur Next PRESIDENT.—F'REMONT’S 


Lire, EXPLORATIONS, AND PUBLIC Services. In 
one handsome volume, with thirteen fine illus- 
trations and accurate portraits, by Chas. W. 
Upham. Price, prepaid by mail, 87c, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 


Aug 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


BIGELOW’S LIFE OF FREMONT. 


The Largest, Cheapest, and Best, Agents 
Wanted in every Town and Village to sell the 
Authentic and only Complete Edition of the 
Life and Public Services of 

JOHN CHARLES FREMONT, 


Including an account of his explorations’ 
Discoveries, and Adventures on five successive 
Expeditions across the North American Con- 
tinent. Voluminous selections from his private 
and Public Correspondence, including his De- 
fence before the Court Martial, and a full re- 
port of the principal speeches in the Senate of 
the United States. By Joun BicELow, Editor 
of the New York Evening Fost, with the only 
accurate Portrait on Steel, and numerous spi- 
rited Illustrations. One large 12mo of near 500 
Pages. Price $1. 


Matter in this edition not to be found in any 
other Biography of Fremont, 
Account of Col, Fremont’s mother’s family 
in Virginia, and his relationship to Wash- 
ington ; particulars of her first andsecond 
marriages ; Will of his grandfather, Col, 
Thomas Whiting - - - 
Speech of Dr, Linnin the United States Se- 
nate,on moving to print extra copies of 
his Report of the First Expedition - 
A graphic aceount of his Second Exploring 
Expedition, from the pen of Col. Benton 14 pages 
Gen, Scott’s Report, recommending Lieut. 
Fremont to be double breveted as Captain 
of the Army - - - - 
Authentic account of the Third Expedition, 
and the Emancipation of California 12 pages 
Accoun 8 of the extraordinary ride of Col, 
Fremont from Los Angeles to Monterey 
and back—800 miles in eight days - 
Commodore Stockton’s account of the Con- 
quest of California by Col. Fremont 24 pages 
Correspondence between Col, Fremont ana 
Gen, Kearney - - = . 
Affair between Col. Fremont and Col, Ma- 
son, Governor of California, with all the 
correspondence - - 10 pages 
Letter to the citizens of St. Louis after his 
arrest - - - - - 
Letter to the Adjutant-General asking a 
Court Martial - - - - 
His defence before the Court Martial report- 
ed entire - - - - 91 pages 
California Claims Bill—Speeches of Senator 
Dix, Benton, and Clarke - - 
Dr. Torrey’s Report on Fremont’s Botanical 
discoveries - - - - 2 pages 
Complimentary Lettersfrom Alexander Von 
Humboldt aud from the London Geograph- 
ical Society - - - - 6 pages 
Curious scientific controversy with Captain 
Wilkes, of the South Sea Exploring Expe- 
dition - - - - - 22 pages 
Col. Benton’s account of Fremont’s Fourth 
Exploring Expedition - = 
His title to Mariposa, and Chief Justice Ta- 
ney’s opinion - - - - 
His first political letter, in which he ayows 
himself a Democrat - - - 
Letter tothe Philadelphia Pacific Railroad 
Convention 0 - - - 
Full reports (unabridged) ef his principal 
Speeches in the United States Senate 
Affair between Fremont and Senator Foote, 
with the correspondence complete - 
Thrilling account of the Fifth and Last Ex- 
pedition, by an artist who accompanied 
him = - ~ - - 13 pages 
An account of the Scientific results of his 
Last Expedition, written by himself 
Letters in relatiion to the practicability of 
a Pacific Railroad . - - 
Report of Senator Breese on Fremont’s Ex- 
peditions - = = 
The facts in regard to his religious experi- 
ence and opinions - - - 3 pages 
Making in all 286 pages of additional matter. 
For further particulars apply to 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publisbers, 
119 Nassau Street, New York. 
hey Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
price, 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, to publishers of 
newspapers giving the above one insertion. 


9 pages 


3 pages 


1 page 


4 pages 


pages 


2 pages 


3 pages 


3 pages 


5 pages 
6 pages 
9 pages 
9 pages 
8 pages 
8 pages 


T pages 


T pages 





NATIONAL PoniticAL MAP OF THE 


Unitep States.— Just published, containing 
accurate Portraits, from life, of Fremont, Bu_ 


chanan, Fillmore, Dayton,'Breckenridge, and 
Donelson, with the Platform of their respective 
parties, together wtth their letters of acceptance, 
and a vast amount of statistical matter, interesting 
to all parties, This map is beautifully colored, size 
34 by 40 inches, extends through to the Pacific 
Coast, showing the exact boundaries of all the 
States and Territories Missouri Compromise Line, 
&c, It also contains a valuable Diagram, showing 
the ups and downs in relative rank as to popula- 
tion of the several States of the Union for the last 
sixty years. Politicians of all parties wishing to 
have before them material for being fully posted at 
a single glanee, mast possess a copy of this Map. 
Price in sheet form, 25 cents ; price in pocket form, 
50 cents, 

N. B.—Copies sent (post paid), on receipt of pricee 
1,000 Agents wanted to sell them. 

Address, A. RANNEY, Publisher, 
Sept,—1t b. 295 Broadway, New York, 





Prease TO Reap Tus ! —Agents 


Wanted! Extra inducement for1856 and °57. 
All Persons in want of Employment will at once 
receive our Catalogue of Books for the New 
Year, prepaid, by forwarding us their address, Far- 
ticular attention is requested to the llberal offers 
we make to all persons engaging in the sale of our 
Large fype Quarto PicroriaL FAMILY BIBLE, with 
about ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. Our books are 
sold only by canvassers, and well known to be the 
most saleable, Address, post paid, 
ROBER* SEARS, Publisher, 
lt b, 181 William street, New York, 
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LINDSAY’S DOUBLE-ACTING 


ROTARY FORCE AND LIFT PUMP. 





For Sale also by 
August. 





Tus Pump has just been Patented in AMERICA 


and ENGLAND, and far excels any pump heretofore invented ; 
its peculiarities are SIMPLICITY, POWER and CHEAPNESS. Its sim- 
plicity: There is nothing about it but iron and cast metal, and it 
can be taken apart and put up by any one, and will last fcr an 
age. It has the power to raise water HUNDREDS OF FEET. This 
pump is from 24 to 30 inches in diameter, and must set in the 
well or water. Water rises in it by hand 100 feet per minute. 
For cheapness: A No. 1 pump (for all ordinary purposes) 
complete, and fifty feet of pipe, cost but Twenty Dollars. 
The handle at the top turns the pipe and pump, and every revolution 
fills the cylinder twice, affording an abundant supply of water with 
the least possible expense and labor, It is peculiarly adapted to 
DEEP WELLS, RAILROAD STATIONS, MINING AND MANUFACTURING 
PURPOSES. This pump does not throw water, and is guarded against 
freezing and rust. Practical and scientific meu pronounce it with- 
out an equal for all that is here claimed for it. The “ Scientific 
American,” after seeing it in operation, says: ‘‘ This pump is very 
simple in construction, not liable to get out of order, durable, easily 
operated and econemical ; we regsrd it as an excellent improvement.”’ 
Circulars, with an accurate drawing and full description, sent free of 
charge to all parts of the country. No, 1, has a one inch pipe; No.2, 
11-4 inches ; No.3, 1 1-2 inches ; and the prices, with 50 feet of pipe, are 
$30, $42, and $54. The No, 2 and 3 are designed for VERY DEEP WELLS, 


RAILROAD STATIONS, &c., where much water is required, The subscri- 
ber is the general agent for the sale of these pumps to all parts of the 
world, and wxcLUSIVE AGENT FoR New York. Orders must be ac- 
companied by the OasH, and should be explicit as to the kind of pump 
wanted, depth of well, shipping address, &c. They will meet prompt 
attention. A pump and pipe weighs about one hundred and seventy 
pounds. No charge for shipping or cartage, Wells over fifty feet should 
have extra gearing, which costs $3. 


JAMES M. EDNEY, Commission Merchant, 
56 John Street, New York. 

H. LINDSEY, Inventor, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 





CHILSON’S 


CONE 


ZELZUCZ2e 


tt 














NEW 


UEGEZaLEGuEoEZEZZZ 


Gale 


FURNACE. 








Garpner CutLson has just completed and patented in America, England, 
and France, his new invention—THE “ CONE” FURNACE—and asks the special attention of 
those about erecting or remodelling buildings, as well of as dealers in Hot-Air, Steam, or Hot- 
Water Furnaces, and of all interestedin Steam Power, to carefully examine this invention, 
which entirely changes the principle and character of Hot Air Furnaces, developing another 
and anew principle, and obviating all former objections to their use. The practical opera- 
tion of a number of these Furnaces, erected during the past winter, points out a new discovery 
in science, by which the most wonderful economy in fuel has been attained, and clearly 
demonstrates that the waste heat lost from chimneys is enough to warm every dwelling in the 
city. By this invention the heat formerly lost is made to warm the house. 

The Cut above represents this invention as a /urnace, for Warming all classes of Buildings 
with Hot Air, but the same principle is being adopted with remarkable success for Steam and 
Hot Water Heating Apparatus; also for Steam Powerand all other useful purposes for gene- 


rating heat. 


This discovery, simple in itself, is the daily wonder of those who witness its results, and it 
becomes a matter of surprise that a plan at once so simple and practical in its operation 
should thus far have entirely escaped the notice of scientific men. We believe that no one who 
investigates this principle will be liable to use a furnace constructed on any other. 


August—3t. 


A. S. Srruson, 39 anp 41 FRANKLIN 


St., New York, 


makes quick sales and prompt returns at 5 per cent. 


Rereruncs. ‘‘Ameriean Express Co,,’’ and Fowler 


AXD Wells, 


Produce Commission Merchant, 


CHILSON, GOULD & Co.,, 
* 99 and 101 Blackstone street, Boston. 





Book ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
chinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards, 
Ornamenta] Designs for Color Print, 
ing, &c., engraved in the best styl, 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstorHouse,N.Y. 





June 6t tr 








A oS 
A KITCHEN @& 


AND 


HOUSE 
/ Furnishing Warerooms, 
The pioneer of all similar 


Establishments in the 
Country, 


83 & 85 Cornhill, 
6&8 Brattle St., 
BOSTON. 


Mason & Hamtiin’s Price List. 


OrGan Harmoniums, AND MODEL MELODEONS 


414 Uct. Portable Style, Rosewood Case, C to F, $60 
5 Oct, Portable Style, Rosewood Case,FtoF, 75 


5 Oct. Piano Style, Rosewood case, F to F, 100 
5 nd os “ex, finish, F to F, 110 
5 2-38 “cc ac ae ““ Fto C, 120 
6 ‘ee 6s ad F to F, 135 
5 Os a) ‘* doub reed, F to F, 150 
5 2-3 «6 6s et ah F to ©, 175 


5 Oct, Organ-Melodeon, Rosewood case, with 
two sets of reeds, two rows of keys, and three 
stops, including coupler, FtoF,... . . 200 
OrGan HaRMONIUM, a new musical instru- 

ment for the use of Churches, Vestrys, Lecture- 

rooms, and similar public halls, manufactured 
only by us. With two rows of Keys, and eight 
stops, as follows; 1. Diapasen. 2. Dulciana. 


3. Flute, 4, Principal. 5, Hautboy. 6, Bour- 
don, 7, Expression. &, Coupler. Compass, 5 
octaves, from Oto GO, . . . « 2 2 « s . 350 


We desire to call especial attention to our six- 
octave Piano Style Melodeon (price, $135), which is 
regarded by competent judges to be by far the most 
desirable instrument of the kind for PARLOK USE 
which is manufactured, The compass of its key- 
board, being six full octaves, together with the 
promptness of its action, allows of the performance 
not only of sacred music, but also of a great major- 
ity of the piano forte pieces published, which it will 
be readily perceived, much enhances the value of 
the instrument, For the use of hundreds of small 
churches throughout the country, which are unable 
to afford an expensive pipe-organ, our new church 
instrument, the ‘‘ Organ-Harmonium”’ is especial- 
ly designed. Although we have trebled our facili- 
ties for the manulacture of these instruments with- 
in the past three months, we are still unable to 
meet the demand for them; which is, perhaps, the 
most positive and undeniable proof that can be af- 
forded as to their satisfactory qualities. They have 
been, and are, reconimended by the best musicians 
in the country as a more desirable instrument for 
churches than a pipe-organ costing double the price 
of them, The “ Organ-Harmonium ” {s 4 ft, 2 ina, 
in length, 2ft. 2ins,in depth, and 8 ft, in height, 
and weighs about 275 lbs, It is packed ina strong 
box, without taking to pieces, and is easily and 
safély transported to any part of the civilized 
world. 

gar Circulars, containing descriptions of the 
various instruments manufactured by us, will be 
sent free toany address on application to the under- 
signed. 


gar Agent in New York, S. T, Gorpon, 297 Broad- 


way. MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge st., cor, of Charles st., 
May—6t tr Boston, Mass. 





MircHeiy’s New Nationan Mar,— 


Is of later publication, more finely executed, 
and on a larger scale than any other map of 


United States and Territories extant. It is 


the onLy large METALLIC PLATE map exhibiting the 
Unrrep Sratks, Mexico, and CenraaL AMERICA, in 
their proper connection, ever published in this country. 
It also embraces the Wrst INDIa JsLanns and North 
American BRITISH PROVINCES 

On the same sheet are two Maps of the WorLp, one 
on Mercator’s and one on the globular projection. Also 
a map of the Sanpwica Istanps. 

Being CoLORED IN COUNTIES, FR(M OCEAN TO OCEAN, 
and giving the PopULATION of all counties according to 
the census of 1850, besides much other valuable statis- 
tical matter, distance tables &c. ; it is very much the 
finest map of the United States and adjacent countries 
extant, SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY SUBSCRIPTION, 


TravyeL.tine Agents Wantep. 
Apr btf 8. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL, 








71 





WATERMAN’S KITCHEN 


HOUSE FURNISHING 
ROOMS. 


ee 





In addition to his extensive 


assortment of Kitchen Wares and 
House Furnishing Goods, he is in- 
ventor and manufacturer of the follow- 
ing articles: 

Patent Ventilated Refrigerator; pa- 
tent Coffee Filter; patent Broiler, or Up- 
right Gridiron; patent Lamp Tea Kettle; 
patent Towel Stand; patent Floating 
m Water Filter ; patent Warm Footstool ; 
i Datent Hand Shower Bath; patent 
Waffle Irons; patent House Lantern; 
Triangular Clothes Frames; Bathing 
Pans; Infant’s Bath; Sitting or SitzBath 
—three sizes; Foot Baths; Slop Jars,etc, 
The above are manufactured and for 
sale, wholesale and retail, at 88 and 85 
Cornhill, and 6 and 8 Brattle street, 
Boston, where all on the eve of house- 
keeping will find it for their advantage 
to call. Goods sent by myown teams ten 
miles from the city, without charge, 
Catalogues descriptive of the above, 
and containing a list of all articles 
required in a family outfit, sent by mail 
when requested. 

August. 








foe Kanzss REGION ; FOREST, 
PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE AND RIVER, 
By Max. Greens. This volume contains a re- 
liable Map of the Territory, and an original 
Map of the district now being settled; thermometric 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and sum- 
mer, in different sections; statement of the rela- 
tive quantities of rain ; correct measurement of 
distances ; directions as to Route and Outfit for the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with sta- 
tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
information respecting Indian titles; some account 
of settlements recently made; minute descriptions 
of more than a hundred particular localities; anda 
general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
tions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and Mi- 
neral Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to 


the Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INCI- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of 
the Character of the Traders and Red Men. To which 
are added copies of the Organic Law, the Homestead 
Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with other 
desiderata which make it a COMPLETE MANUAL 
FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work of reference for 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of West- 
ern Life, Price. prepaid by mail, 37 cents, 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Tue Boston Investigator, devoted 


to the Development and Promotion of Univer- 
sal Mental Liberty, is published every Wed- 


nesday at 65 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., at #2 a 


year, At the Investigator Office are sold books 
usually known as INFIDEL! among which are Vol- 
taire’s Philosophical Dictionary of 876 royal octavo 
pages, at $4, postage 65 cents. Paine’s Political, 
Theological, and Miscellaneous Writings, 8 vols., 
at $450, postage 65 cents. Essays and Treat- 
{ses by David Hume, $1. De Holbach’s System of 
Nature, $1 26; ditto Good Sense, 50 cents. Letters 
on Man’s Nature and Development, by Atkinson 
and H, Martineau, $1. A Few Daysin Athens, by 
Francesa Wright, 50 cents. Taylor's Diegesis, $1; 
ditto Synmtagma, 60 cents; besides various other 
books and pamphlets, catalogues of which and spe- 
cimen copies of the Investigator sent gratis on ap- 
plication to J, P. MunpuM, 65 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass. Sept, 2t 





THis DAY IS PUBLISHED, ONE THOU- 
SAND AND OnE Tunes WortH KNOWING. 


A book for everybody, disclosing valuable 
information ; receipts and instructions in useful 
and domestic arts. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers, 


H. STEPHENS, Publisher, 
No. 85 Nassau street, New York. 
Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. Aug 


H. Wisner & Co., Land Agents 


and Surveyors, Fort Dodge, Iowa, devote their 
attention to selecting and entering Land, buying 
and selling Real Estate, paying Taxes, making 
Collections, and all other business usually connect- 
ed with Land Agency. 

Information given, and communications promptly 


attended to. 
HENRY WISNER. PHILLIP CLARK. 
Aug 3t 
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belly of his foe, when the Terai-wallah, 
who never let go his hold for a moment 
with his mouth, struck one of his fore 
paws over the face of his antagonist. His 
claws evidently pierced Kagra’s eyes; one 
of them was torn from its socket; and 
uttering a howl of pain or despair, the 
mutilated beast relinquished his grip, and 
would have torn himself from his antago- 
nist. This, however, he was not permitted 
to do. The Terai-wallah clung pertina- 
ciously to histhroat. His teeth were deep- 
ly infixed. He was dragged for a few 
paces over the arena by Kagra, who tried 
to release himself in vain; and then, all 
at once, leaping from his prostrate posi- 
tion, the Terai-wallah hurled himself on 
the top of his assailant. 


The contest was virtually at an end. 
Kagra, now fallen beneath his foe, and 
fast losing blood, was incapable of regain- 
ing the advantage hehad lost. The Terai- 
wallah, thrusting one paw under his lower 
jaw, forced back the head further, until 
he infixed his teeth still more deeply into 
the throat. Kagra did battle ineffectually 
with his claws, tearing the skin of his an- 
tagonist here and there ; but he had lost 
the hold he had obtained with his mouth, 
and was evidently fast sinking under the 
victor’s grasp and bite. 

‘“‘ Kagra is beaten,” was uttered in Hin- 
dustani and Erglish in the gallery above. 

“He is,’’ said the king, as he gave or- 
ders to the servants below to open Kag- 
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(Continued from page 69.) 


“ The asylum of the world commands it—two 
hundred let it be,’’ replied Rooshun, as he took 
out his tablets anew. 

It was but for an instant, that the two tigers 
stood surveying each other, open-mouthed, after 
Kagra had shaken off the grip of his antagonist. 


With distended jaws, the ample mouths opened to | 


their utmost limit, their beautifully-streaked 
skins starting from their forms with excitement, 


their eyes distended as they watched each other, | 
claw or mouth. 


the ends of the tails moving once or twice, as if 
with convulsive twitches, they stood. Kagra was 
the first to attack again. This time his opponent 
was too near to try his former stratagem of slip- 
ping to one side. He met him boldly. They 
stood at that moment near the centre of the 
arena ; and, as the sharp claws moved incessantly 
and the huge mouths tried to grasp the neck on 
either side, it was impossible to distingush the 
attack from the defence ; all was so rapid. “ 
Drawing gradually nearer as they thus fought 
with claws and mouths ferociously, uttering fierce 
snarls as they did so, each seemed to have suc- 
ceeded in griping his antagonist. With their 
mouths buried in each other’s throats, and their 
claws dug deeply into the neck, they rose at 
length to the contest on their hind legs—strain- 
ing and tugging, and wrestling, as it were with 
each other, each with his utmost force and skill. 
It was a spectacle of startling interest, that ; 
and however you may turn away, good madam, 
and exclaim horrible! or savage! believe me 








there were many elements of the sublime in that 
contest ; and doubtless such contests often take 
place in the jungle. 

They stood more than six feet high as they thus 
grappled with each other, elevated on their hind 
legs ina sort of death struggle; their round 
heads and glaring eyes surmounting the muscu- 
lar pillars of their long bodies beautifully. It was 
wonderful to see how firmly the claws were fixed 
into the neck on both sides. There was no shift- 
ing of position, no further grasping either with 
It was nowa contest of life or 
death. Both were bleeding freely, and it would 
chiefly depend upon strength as to which should 
be thrown under the other, and thereby probably 
lose his hold. 

These things take long to describe, but they 
occurred very rapidly. There was deep silence 
in the arena and in the gallery, asthe two wild 
beasts thus stood confronting each other on 
their hind legs—deep silence and earnest gazing 
on all sides and from all quarters ; even the very 
breathing was suspended in many as they watch- 
ed the contest. Not for long, however, asI have 
said. Kagra, more skilful or more impetuous 
than his antagonist, overthrew him at length, 
and the two rolled over on the arena; the Terai- 
wallah, on his back beneath, Kagra above. 

“ Shavash, Kagra!’’ uttered the king again, 
well pleased. “‘Kagra has the advantage,”’ mut- 
tered more than one voice in English. 

But the advantage was only momentary. The 
hind claws of Kagra were being plunged into the 


ra’s cage, and drive off the Terai-wallah. 


Red-hot rods were thrust through the bars of 
the enclosure, and the successful tiger was cru- 
elly burnt before he would relinquish his hold. 
It was the most barbarous part of the exhibition; 
and yet it was the only way to save the life of 
Kagra. At length the Terai-wallah was driven 
off, his jaws dropping blood as he went. Kagra’s 
cage was opened, and he made for it immediately, 
with all the marks of the conquered about him ; 
he left his track on the arena in blood-stains, 
while his tail hung flaccidly between his legs ; 
yet, though he was flying, he fled stealthily, as it 
were, not vigorous and upright as a horse would 
have fled, but with stealthy, creeping, cat-like 
agility. The red-hot rods were held before the 
Terai-wallah to prevent him from pursuing. He 
still faced toward, and glared after, his beaten 
foe; and ere Kagra had reached his cage, he 
sprang high above the rods to attack the flying 
tiger once more. He fell short of his victim, how- 
ever. Kagra quickened his steps, reached the 
cage, and buried himself in its furthest corner, 
cowering like a whipped cur. 








As for the Terai-wallah, he watched his defeat- 
ed antagonist steadily to the last, never once 
taking his eyes off him; and then, shaking him- 
self two or three times, he licked his paws, rose 
majestically from his crouching posture, and 
walked deliberately toward his own cage, which 
was open to receive him ; his torn shoulders, and 
the large drops of blood which fell from him as 
he walked, proclaiming how dearly he had won 
his victory. 
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“‘When a man properly understands himself, mentally and phy 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness,’’—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 





THE CAST OF FRANKLIN. 


WE present two views of a cast which we re- 
cently obtained from Dr. Donovan,of London, sup- 
posed to have been taken from the face of the 
great American philosopher while he was last in 
that city. The engraving, which was copied 
from a Daguerreotype of the cast, and the best 
view we could get, does not show the real prom- 
inence of the organs of Causality, Comparison 
and Mirthfulness, as seen in the cast itself, a 
copy of which we have placed for inspection in 








each of our cabinets. If the critic object that 
there is wanting in this cast the double chin 
which is seen in the modeled busts and portraits 
of Franklin, we reply that, in the busts and por- 
traits, the fulness under the chin represents 
loose flesh and skin, which would recede if he 
were laid on his back to have a cast taken ; be- 
sides, in this case, the head was thrown back- 
ward and the chin upward, which would serve to 
flatten and depress the loose matter under the 
chin, and thus make it appear long and sharp. 
If this is, indeed, a cast from Dr. Franklin, it 
was evidently taken when he was considerably 
older than when the modeled bust was made, as 
the mouth is somewhat fallen in, and the face 


shortened by the wearing of the teeth. We ap- 
pend «4 communication received with the cast, 
which will explain itself. 

To the Editors of the Phrenologic al Journal. 

The fact that pictures by great masters, and 
other objects of value have been picked up in 
London, and elsewhere, in the shops of that class 
of dealers in promiscuous articles, called brokers, 
who buy for the lowest possible price without 
asking any questions of the vender, anything 
that appears likely to sell at a profit, is so well 
established, that even to this day, collectors of 
curiosities are to be seen rumaging in the dusty 
receptacles of this not very scrupulous class of 
general dealers. 

Passing one day in London, about seven years 
ago, a shop of the kind referred to, in an obscure 
quarter, I saw a considerable number of casts of 
heads, such as are to be found in the collections 
of the Phrenologist ; and I knew at once that 
this lot came from such a source. Many of the 
heads were not new to me—Greenacre and Thur- 
tell, and Bishop and Williams, presented their 
familiar developments; but some of the casts— 
and these were masks only—I had not before 
seen. Upon some few of the masks there were 
labels with the names of the supposed originals, 
an effort on the part of the broker to attract at- 
tention to them. Among these was a mask la- 
belled Fountenhoy ; but I found no difficulty in 
discerning that the cast was that of a noted in- 
dividual who had not been hung exactly as 
Fountenhoy was, but who had been often hung 
in his admirable productions in the exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy of paintings, and whose 
pictures aré now to be found in the first collec- 
tions in Europe. I bought, with avidity, this 
cast of my old and valued friend, Daniel Maclise, 
Fe cAS . 

Pleased with my purchase, and thinking that 
some of the unnamed casts might also turn up 
of value, I bargained with the worthy broker, 
and purchased the lot—three or four dozen—for 
a price not very complimentary to the science 
which these casts were meant to illustrate, 
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Amongst them I subsequently discovered a mask 
of Mrs. Siddons, one of John Wilkes, the once 
notorious, whose name with some difficulty I de- 
ciphered, written long since, in ink, on the ped- 
estal, and the cast, a duplicate of which I now 
have the pleasure of presenting to Messrs. Fow- 
ler and Wells, and which I am sure you will 
agree with me in believing was taken from the 
living face of Benjamin Franklin. 

I afterwards endeavored to ascertain from the 
broker from whence these casts came, but he 
could give me no further information than that 
they were cold to him by a person who brought 
the m to his shop, and of whom he had no knowl- 
edge. The evidence of the genuineness of this 
cast, must therefore be totally internal. To my- 
self, accustomed as I had been to look with in- 
tense interest on the developments of this great 
man, the genuineness of the cast, not alone from 
its phrenological, but from its physiognomical 
features became a matter of certainty. Perhaps 
there never has been a man whose head and face 
were less common-place and more strongly indi- 
vidualized, than those of Benjamin Franklin. 
His mouth, with the little muscular hardness at 
the corners of the lips—his upper lip resting as 
the upper lips of large-minded men alone are 
seen to do, upon an under lip to which Lavater 
would ascribe the reflective power of a Solon— 
his somewhat obtuse but not Celtic nose—his 
grand forehead, presenting degrees of perceptive 
and reflective power, rarely to be found con- 
joined—his moderate ‘‘ Eventuality and Time,” 
to which we must attribute his unfinished biog- 
raphy ,his large Order, Causality, Congruity, and 
what you call, not without some pretensions to 
phrenological truthfulness, ‘‘ Human Nature,’”’— 
told me as emphatically, as if the name had been 
engraved on the forehead, that this was the cast 
of one whose name stands so high in the roll of 
the great liberators of America, and I may add 
(for his work is not yet finished) of mankind. 

You have not failed to observe that the sculp- 
tured bust of Franklin does nothing like ample 
justice to the upper region of his forehead. It 
was executed, I believe, by Roubillac, who, not 
being a phrenologist, committed an error, which 
we see committed to this day by eminent sculp- 
tors and painters, in delineating the heads of 
their subjects. Such artists are generally truth- 
ful so long as they have to deal with the face, 
(as this term is commonly understood,) but when 
they come to the head, they seem to think that 
stern exactness is no longer needed, and that 
however they may depart from verisimilitude 
in this, to them, but little known region, “The 
man’s a man for a’ that.’? In proof of this as- 
sertion I may mention, that in two busts which I 
saw in London not long since, and which were 
done by eminent hands, what we call the region 
of Firmness, was obviously depressed, leaving 
the apex of the head, just over the forehead, 
where the region of sympathy (Benevolence) is 
located. When I inform you that one of these 
busts was that of the Duke of Wellington, and 
the other of Napoleon, you will agree with me 
that whatever other class of persons may deem 
it bliss to be ignorant of phrenology, sculptors 
and painters can but badly afford to dispense 
with its aid. Having placed this cast of Frank- 
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lin before you, I trust that, ere long, copies of it 
will be found widely distributed in the land that 
boasts of his birth. I shall not pursue the argu- 
ment further. Subjected to your acumen, and to 
that of your associates, its pretensions to genuine- 
ness will be thoroughly tested, and I have no 
doubt that the result will justify my own con- 
viction. 

Isend you with this, casts of William Cobbett, 
of Edmund Kean, of Lord Chatham, of Mrs. Man- 
ning, and of the late Lord Eldon,— and if you can 
find in your collection a smaller development of 
“ Conscientiousness” than that in his?lordship’s 
head, I shall feel much obliged if you will add it to 
the number of casts which you have kindly prom- 
ised to enable me to add to my collection inLondon, 
I should like to make a few remarks on the cer- 
ebral organization of the old Tory Chancellor, 
the procrastinator, the heart-breaker, the sup- 
porter of every Tory abuse, the slave of every 
minister, the denier of justice to hundreds of 
widows and orphans; but I will not sully this 
article on one who was an honor to human na- 
ture, by expatiating further on him, who though 
wise, and bright, in many respects, may, like one 
of his predecessors on the Woolsack, Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, be said to be “ the meanest of man- 
kind.” 

I avail myself of this opportunity of apolo- 
gizing for not sending you the promised articles 
on Kinesipathy, an art which may well be asso- 
ciated with Phrenology ; for, as the one emi- 
nently subserves to the great object of develop- 
ing the human mind, so is the other the most 
powerful agent yet discovered for developing 
the mind’s dwelling-place, the human body. I 
did hope to remain long enough in New York to 
show what can be done for suffering humanity 
by the discoveries of the eminent Swede, to whom 
the world owes the science of Kinesipathy ; but 
to a British sexagenarian your summer is so 
very summery, and your winter so very wintery, 
that I dare not any longer contend with them. 

I remain your obedient servant, 
C. Donovan, M. A., Pa. D. 
New York, Jugust 12, 1856. 
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DIFFERENT USES OF WORDS; 
OR, PHILOLOGICAL INTRICACIES. 








BY OLAUDIUS. 

THERE are many words in our language, upon 
the meaning and definitions of which there prob- 
ably would be but little, if any, difference of 
opinion—especially among scholars. But little 
confusion exists in the use of such as are peculiar 
to the various physical and exact sciences—those 
which are regarded as words of mere cold, tech- 
nical import. For instance, not much disagree- 
ment would be likely to occur in defining such 
words as mineral, vegetable, reptile, bird, quad- 
ruped, air, electricity, gravitation, &¢.; or, ad- 
dition, subtraction, angle, centre, circle, radius, 
circumference, perpendicular, &c., &c. They are 
definitively significant of material objects, which 
are perfectly tangible—or of abstractions, of 
which the Perceptives may take cognizance. 

But an almost infinite variety of definitions 
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and opinions prevail, with regard to such words 
or phrases as are intended to represent the 
tastes, passions and impulses. If completeness 
and absolute exactness were insisted upon, few 
would agree in defining such words as intemper- 
ance, cruelty, malicious, quarrelsome, prudent, 
artful, frugal, parsimony, ingenuity, love, lewd, 
patriotic, vain, proud, &c., &c.. This nearly per- 
fect agreement in the one ease, and confusion or 
embarrassment in the other, have their founda- 
tion in nature. Phrenological science suggests 
the cause. 

Although this science has done much to im- 
prove and perfeet the nomenclature of intellect- 
ual and moral philosophy, yet it is not the pur- 
pose of this article to vindicate its claims in this 
direction. Its object is to explain the cause of 
that troublesome discrepancy, which is known 
to exist in the use of numerous classes of words, 
having their origin in the tastes, passions, and 
impulses of the human mind—not to suggest 
any meansofremedy. Indeed, it may be doubted 
if any means of harmony of opinion can be sug- 
gested. 

We think it is attributable to that almost in- 
finite variety of cerebral and physiological de- 
velopment, which the practical Phrenologist can- 
not fail to have observed in his professional ex- 
perience. Words and phrases, when uttered by 
one person, do not by any means have the same 
significance as the very same words do when 
used by another. The bare statement of this 
proposition, is quite sufficient to secure the full 
faith of the reader to its truth. 

Words are only signs of ideas, and are neces- 
sarily limited or modified in their signification, 
by the capacity of the writer or speaker. They 
can signify neither more nor less than the 
impressions of the one who uses them. They are 
merely mental freight cars, to transport the in- 
tellectual baggage, freight, and lumber from 
mind to mind—from one psychological depot to 
another. These cars do not determine the quality 
of the freight, (ideas,) but take whatever is put 
on board. The word demurrer, I have often ob- 
served, has a very different signification when 
used by a minister, from what it has when used 
by a lawyer The clergyman means it as a 
denial—the lawyer as an admission. Herein a 
very different article of freight is shipped on 
board the same car. 

The words Lord, God, Jehovah, and their cog- 
nates, have not the same signification when used 
by the nations of heathenism, as when used by 
the nations of Christendom. Indeed, even among 
Christian nations, and ecclesiastical denomina- 
tions, although precisely the same words are 
used to represent the Supreme Ruler of the 
world, yet there is an almost endless discordance 
of opinion with reference to His characteristics. 
The Calvinist, the Wesleyan, the Universalist, 
and other denominations, differ essentially in 
their ideas of the character of God, and of His 
moral government of the universe, and could 
these different notions of His character be em- 
bodied in form like that of a man, we doubt not 
there would be a marked difference in their ap- 
pearance, as much, indeed, as there was between 
the apostles Peter and John. Each invests, in 
his own imagination, the Supreme Being with 
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just such attributes as will harmonize with his 


own theological views. Therefore their respec- 
tive Deities are essentially different characters— 
hence the word Deity has not, really, the same 
meaning when used by one, as when used by the 
other. 

The heads of many heathen nations are 
marked with depravity, cruelty, and revenge. 
Their deities have the same peculiar character- 
istics, only enlarged to infinite dimensions. The 
votaries of Bacchus, and followers of Epicurus, 
have large Alimentiveness. ‘The objects of their 
reverence must have had these organs large also. 
And a phrenological, symbolical head, intended 
to represent them, would be regarded as a fail- 
ure, unless this organ were swelled to unusual 
dimensions. 

Nero, the cruel, bloody Roman tyrant, had a 
most vicious and depraved organization, if the 
published pictures of him are truthful represent- 
ations. John Howard’s phrenological and 
physiological developments were as unlike 
Nero’s, as boundless benevolence is unlike re- 
lentless cruelty. The former was a scourge to 
the human race, and a terror to the Roman peo- 
ple—-the latter exhausted the energies of his 
life, and freely sacrificed his own ease and com- 
fort, to dry up the tears that trickled down the 
cheeks of suffering humanity. Would these two 
characters be likely to employ such words as 
benevolence, kindness, vice and cruelty, in the 
same sense? Nero would deny the very exist- 
ence of any such feature of the’ human mind as 
pure, disinterested benevolence. He was a 
stranger to the luxury of doing good. Could he 
be made to believe that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive?’ Howard’s whole life was 
a living demonstration of the truth of this beau- 
tiful proposition. 

It is not contended that this lingual or philo- 
logical discrepancy is attributable exclusively to 
peculiarities of physical organization. We are 
disposed to admit the influence of surrounding 
circumstances, which may have contributed to 
the education of each individual. Yet it would 
be difficult to show that these do not become, in 
some sense, essential elements of the physical 
organization itself, thus Daguerreotyping them- 
selves upon the inner through the outward man. 
But we are not inclined to be extra metaphysical 
in this essay ; and, therefore, will concede the 
influence of education, in the immaterial sense 
of that term, to alimitedextent. Still, the vari- 
ety of physical development, phrenological and 
physiological, is the chief source of the difficulty. 

To illustrate : Mr. Willson has a large organ 
of Acquisitiveness, and unusual ability to com- 
prehend the intricacies of commerce ; has long 
been familiar with extensive financial operations, 
mingled for many years with men of ample 
means, and is himself worth half a million of 
dollars. Mr. Jones has more moderate abilities, 
has moved among those of his own capacity, 
and has accumulated twenty-five thousand. Mr. 
Jenkins, of more moderate capacity and ambition 
still, has moved in a much more contracted 
commercial sphere, and has become the proprie- 
tor of fifteen hundred dollars. Now ask Willson 
and Jenkins if Jones is a wealthy man, and see 
how well they will agree. Each knows him to 


be worth twenty-five thousand dollars ; yet Will- 
son says he is mot wealthy, while Jenkins says 
he is. And here each has the same state of 
facts and figures before him. When John Jacob 
Astor died, he was probably worth twenty-five 
or thirty millions. Some years before his de- 
cease he said, that ““a man worth seven or eight 
hundred thousand dollars, was in fact just as 
well off in the world, if he only would be con- 
tented, as though he was rich!’? So we see, 
Astor and Jones would be likely to disagree as 
to whether Willson were a wealthy man or not. 

Again, ask Jenny Lind, Madame Sontag—when 
living, Alboni or Kate Hays, their opinion of the 
artistical merits of a chorister in some little 
village church. They will pronounce him very 
common, indeed. But now ask a dozen of his 
pupils, and they will vote him quite equal in his 
art to those queens of song, who have been so 
lavish of their criticisms. If Jenny Lind says 
that Mr. Johnson is a good vocalist, her statement 
has a much higher significance than when uttered 
by the mere tyro in the divine art of music. Her 
organization and phrenological developments 
contribute a much more exalted taste in this 
regard. ; 

In the region of the domestic group of the 
phreno-organs John Randolph was sadly deficient, 
and Aaron Burr was overladen. JI imagine that 
if each were to speak from his impulses, Ran- 
dolph would give a very different definition of 
connubial love from what would be given by 
Burr. The former would be miserable with a 
woman, the latter without one. Some women 
would not marry, though offered a princely 
mansion and all the splendors of royalty as 
their bridal prize ; others accept the proposals 
of wedlock merely for the convenience of a 
home, and a tolerable assurance of a comfortable 
support; and others, still, will assume the con- 
nubial relations, though poverty and nearly 
every imaginable inconvenience are in the high- 
est degree likely to result. These several char- 
acters would be likely to give an entirely differ- 
ent version of the enjoyments of domestic life. 
Frequently this diversity of choice exists, where 
the circumstances surrounding each are as nearly 
identical as the very same family relations can 
combine to render them. They were born of the 
same parents, rocked in the same cradle, shel- 
tered by the same roof, surrounded by the same 
scenery, moving in the same social circles, and 
received instruction from the same lips; and yet 
these domestic peculiarities reveal themselves 
in such stubborn manifestations as to defy all 
control. 

It would be easy to furnish illustrations from 
all the relations of life, as well as all human pur- 
suits, to confirm the truth of the proposition, 
that an almost endless discrepancy in the use of 
words and phrases exists, and that it is attribut- 
able to variety of physical organization. It is 
hoped enough has been already said, however, 
to awaken in the mind of the thinking reader a 
spirit of inquiry that may lead him to a right 
understanding of the cause of that almost infinite 
diversity of opinion and judgment among men, 
which is known to exist upon the various subjects 
presented to their consideration. In the light 
to this subject, it is not difficult to see why peo- 
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ple differ so much upon questions of law, medi- 
cine and divinity—upon matters of taste, those 
relating to the affections, and those of a moral 
nature—as well as problems of legislation, poli- 
tical economy, and all others ; in short, involving 
the interests of the human family. 








THE ART OF RISING IN LIFE. 


BY AMOS DEAN, ESQ. 


NUMBER IV. 

Tue labor of the human muscle or the human 
mind is the purchase money given in exchange 
for everything possessed of value. Even in our 
world’s very infancy, itspatient and persevering 
effort, along that beautiful valley where the 
Nile pours its redundant waters, piled up the 
pyramid, and erected the temple, and scooped 
out the catacomb, and shot up the obelisk half 
way to heaven. Without its agency we should 
have witnessed no achievement of industry, no 
triumph of art, no exhibition of that mighty 
power of mind which has scattered over the hab- 
itable globe the thick evidences of its intermin- 
able activity, and sown its time-lasting monu- 
ments, with a liberal hand, from the valley of 
the Ho-Angho to that of the Hudson. Whoever 
will contrast the appearances which this conti- 
nent exhibited two centuries since, with those 
which now meet the inquiring eye, can begin to 
form some feeble estimate of the immense 
amount of debt which enjoyment owes to labor. 
But labor, without being well directed, must be 
comparatively unproductive in its results. ‘To 
accomplish much requires practice and the exer- 
cise of skill. These are the most likely to be 
possessed and the most readily available in the 
direction of the profession or business which is 
made the main pursuit in life. It is therefore 
that labor and investigation are recommended 
to be made in reference to the things and topics 
more immediately connected with such profes- 
sion or business. 

There are in all professions and in all branches 
of business two things essential to their successful 
prosecution ; the one is aknowledge of the prin- 
ciples embraced in the profession or business ; 
the other, the exercise of tact_and skill properly 
to develop them. The first is purely an opera- 
tion of mind ; the last principally the result of 
the exercise of well-directed muscle. There are 
in the community two great classes that seem 
formed in reference to this primary division of 
all business pursuits. The first are thinking 
men; men who investigate causes, who inquire 
for reasons, who examine for themselves before 
they take appearances for realities, who look be- 
yond the puppet to the mover of the wire, who 
hold converse with laws and principles, and pos- 
sess a kind of intuitive insight into the hidden 
things of God; men, in fine, who have brains, 
and are disposed to use them. The other are 
working men—men whose constitutional energies 
are expended upon bone and muscle, whose 
chief excellence consists in the strong arm and 
the skilful hand, who leave to others the trouble 
of thinking, and are themselves satisfied with 
carrying out, by labor, the results of others’ 
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thought ; men, in fine; who have bodies, and are , ways liable to arise. The m <n of mere practi® 


disposed to use them. The last are by far the 
most numerous. The thinking of the world is 
done in comparatively few brains. The thought 
which in the form of a spinning-jenny at this 
moment employs millions of hands, originated 
in the brain of a single Arkwright. 
Comparatively few intellects are capable of 
strong consecutive thinking, of following up con- 


nectedly a series of facts or propositions to a | 


general conclusion. The character of the com- 


mon intellect is discursive, vagrant, having no | 
fixed point or purpose, and utterly incapable of | 
originating and carrying out trains of reasoning. | 





If nature has originally contributed anything | 


toward rendering the great mass of men little 
less than moving, breathing, living automata, 
education, the forms of society, methods of in- 
dustry and all other influences, exert a strong 


agency towards completing the automatic char- — 


acter. This tendency should be corrected. 
All men, as far as their endowments extend, 
should learn to think as well asact. 


All should 


combine intellectual and moral, with physical | 


culture. No one should be debarred from those 


higher pleasures that result from the converse | 


of mind with the things around it. 
there is a wide difference in original capacities. 
Some were destined to possess and exercise 
through life greater powers than others. But 


It is true | 


that affords no reason why the powers actually | 


possessed should not be cultivated to their ex- 
tremest limit. Because a quart measure may be 
less than a gallon, certainly offers no reason why 


| creation? 


it should not be well filled. The motivetointel- | 
lectual and moral culture derives great addition- | 
al strength from the fact, that the very improve- — 
ment itself enlarges the capacity, in something © 


the same manner that the onward progress of the 
traveller keeps continually removing before him 
the line of his visual horizon. 


With a view of this ever-progressive improve- © 


ment no young man should ever remain satisfied 
with the acquisition of mere practical skill in 
any branch of business or pursuit. He should 
be always seeking to master the principles which 
the utmost exercise of practical skill serves 
merely to develop. When once conversant 
with these, he is better prepared to acquire and 
direct his practical skill in such a manner as to 
render it the most available. 
- cordance with the established order of things, 
that mind should direct muscle—the head the 
hand. As an inducement to this employment of 
the higher powers of mind, it should be remarked 
that the more extensively the mind accustomsit- 
self-to deal in principles, and becomes conver- 


It is in perfect ac- | 


can only move through a given circle of action. 
The occurrence of anything unforeseen deranges 
that circle, and thus destroys the ability of the 
man to act. Arecurrence to the principles that 
preside”over the practical_ developments will, 
in most cases, enable the practical operator to 
meet any unforeseen contingency that may arise, 
and avoid its injurious consequences. But al- 
though it may be safely recommended to devote 
much time and attention to the investigation of 
those principles more immediately embraced 
within the business or pursuits that are followed, 
yet the attention should by no means be confined 
to them. It shouldjbe ever ,remembered that 
much is due to mind and its sacred rights. 

No human mind, possessed of ordinary powers 
of intellect, can always remain in contented ig- 
norance of the nature and action of the things 
around it. What mind can witness the agencies 
and energies of nature; her thousand_Protean 
forms ; the rock of her earthquake; the blaze of 
her volcano ; the ascent of her storm-cloud ; the 
dash of her ocean surge ; the roar of her cata- 
ract ; or even the sigh; of her gentlest zephyr ; 
the unobtrusive murmur of her streamlet, or the 
gradual progress of her bud and her blossom ; 
without feeling aninborn delight, and an irresist- 
ible prompting to look further into this great 
storehouse of wonders, this immense workshop 
in which a God has been laboring ever since the 
What! are the seasons to dance their 
continuous round ; and the river to roll its tide 
of plenty ; and the hill-top to rejoice in its sun- 
ny splendor; and the valley to open up the deep 
luxuriance of its green and living gladness; and 
life in its thousand forms to act out its joys, and 
sport in the brightness and beatitude of being ; 
and yet mind, which can observe all, compre- 
hend all, enjoy all, remain as profoundly indiffer- 
ent to the higher things of God, as it would if 
the body, its living tomb, were itself reposing in 
its final resting place? Our minds were created 
for enjoyment as well as our bodies, and are 
equally entitled to derive from the legitimate 
exercise of their powers all that existence is 
capable of furnishing. But nature, although 
endless in her forms, interminable in her move- 
ments, inexhaustible in her rescources, is by no 
means all that can furnish aliment to mind. 

Man, as well as his Maker, has been at work 


| ever since the creation; and to investigate his 


sant with their various modes of operation, the | 


greater facility it acquires in that mode of exer- 
cise, and the more complete and comprehensive 
it becomes in its own views, and the exertion of 
its own powers. This is a direct consequence of 
that universal law by which exercise improves 
and strengthens any original capacity, and en- 


ables it, with less effort, to develop the pecu- 


liar powers with which it is charged. 

A knowledge of principles is necessary to in- 
sure success in any business or pursuit, because 
without that knowledge no one can be prepared 


to meet the unforeseen contingencies that areal- | 


powers and faculties, whether studied in them- 
selves, or reflected in the light of history ; to fol- 
low the untiring wing of his science or the mys- 
terious working of his art; to trace the record 
of his triumphs over the hostilities of nature ; 
to follow the progress of his civilization from 
the wigwam village to the extended city; to 
examine the structure of society, the elements of 
civil and social progress, the distribution of po- 
litical forces ; the reciprocal influences exerted 
by one institution upon every other, and the ten 
thousand agencies that form and fashion char- 


acter—all these, as well as innumerable other 


things, put in their claims to consideration. 
The intellectual and moral, equally with the 
physical phenomena, can only be properly appre- 
ciated through the agency of mind. These 
strong claims cannot and will not be disregarded 


by any one acting up to the full and perfect re- 
sponsibility of a human being. Ignorance, ina 
land of knowledge, should find no more place 
than darkness in the midst of light. 








MALE AND FEMALE MIND. 


CarrEnTER, the eminent physiological writer, 
thus alludes to the constitutional difference be- 
tween the sexes: 


“There can be no doubt, that, putting aside 
the exceptional cases which now and then occur, 
the intellectual powers of woman are inferior to 
those of man. Although her perceptive facul- 
ties are more acute, her capability of sustained 
mental exertion is much less; and although her 
views are often peculiarly distinguished by clear- 
ness and decision, they are generally deficient in 
that comprehension which is necessary for their 
stability. With less of the rational powers than 
man possesses, she has the emotional and in- 
stinctive in a much stronger degree. 
tions, therefore, predominate, and more fre- 
quently become the leading springs of action 
than they are in man. By their direct influence 
on the bodily frame, they produce changes in the 
organic functions, which far surpass in degree, 
anything of the same kind that we ordinarily 
witness in man; and they thus not unfrequently 
occasion symptoms of an anomalous kind, which 
are very perplexing to the practitioner, but very 
interesting to the physiological observer. But 
they also act as powerful motives to the will, and 
when strongly called forth, produce a degree of 
vigor and determination which is very surprising 
to those who have usually seen the individual 
under a different aspect. But this vigor being 
due to the strong excitement of the feelings, and 
not to any inherent strength of intellect, is only 
sustained during the persistence of the motive, 
and fails as soon as it subsides. The feelings of 
woman being frequently called forth by the oc- 
currences she witnesses around her, are naturally 
more disinterested than those of men. His 
energy is more concentrated on one object, and 
to this his interest is directed with an earnest- 
ness that too frequently either blunts his feel- 
ings, or carries them along in the same channel, 
thus rendering them selfish. The intuitive 
powers of woman are certainly greater than those 
of man. Her perceptions are more acute; her 
apprehension quicker ; and she has a remarkable 
power of interpreting the feelings{of others, 
which gives to her, not only a much more ready 
sympathy, but that power of guiding her actions, 
so as to be in accordance with them, which we call 
tact. This tact bears a close correspondence 
with the adaptiveness to particular ends, which 
we see in instinctive actions. 

“Tn regard to the development of her intel- 
lectual powers, therefore, and in the predomi- 
nance of the instinctive, woman must be consid- 
ered as ranking below man ; but in the superior 
purity and elevation of the feelings she is as 
highly raised above him. Her whole character, 
physical as well as corporeal, is beautifully 
adapted to supply what is deficient in man ; and 
to elevate and refine those powers which might 
otherwise be directed to low and selfish objects.” 
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D. C. McCALLUM. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[Tue following Phrenological character of Mr. 
McCallum was given at our office, in August, 
1854, as it was dictated toa phonographic re- 
porter, and is here inserted verbatim. At that 
time he was an entire stranger to us, and there- 
fore it must be regarded as an excellent phreno- 
logical test. We do not even correct the inele- 
gancies of style which crept into the hasty and 
colloquial manner of dictation, but send it to 
the press and the public as it fell from the lips 
of the examiner. How far it squares with the 
bold, effective and honorable character of its 
subject, our readers will judge.] 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 

“You have a strongly-marked temperament, 
and a vigorous organization—it is one of the 
Calhoun kind, that don’t know how to compro- 
mise, or make any alterations ; can live on your 
will, longer than many can on bread and butter. 
You are very tenacious, and disposed to do up 
things in a bold, vigorous manner, when the oc- 
casion will at all justify it; are not a smooth, 
quiet, easy man. 

‘¢ Although your head is tolerably well balanc- 
ed, there is such an amount of iron in your blood, 
and such a great amount of muscular power and 
strength of will, that you cannot very well live 
an even, quiet life. You are constitutionally 
qualified to do bold things ; to take a prominent 
place, to exert a positive influence, and to make 
a mark for the rest of mankind. 

“You have a great variety of talent, and under 
different circumstances, would exhibit qualities 
of mind suitable to the occasion. If the circum- 
stances required blandness of mind, you would 
be bland, polite and entertaining for the time 
being. If the occasion required unusual firmness 
and tenacity, you could be as firm as Napoleon, 
and would not yield, although you had a regi- 
ment of men to oppose you—also, under other 
circumstances, you could be as affectionate, lov- 
ing, and winning in your ways—through the 
channel of affection—as Raphael, 

‘Few menare more devotedly attached to per- 
sons than you. You area strong partisan, and 
go all lengths for the party, or for the question 
that you advocate. Your prejudices are too 
strong in favor of yourattachment. Your whole 
mind is liable to be biased, and your judgment 
sacrificed for the sake of gratifying your attach- 
ment. You value your kinsmen very highly, 
and cling to them with uncommon tenacity. 

“Your love of woman is very strong, and you 
have a very magnetic eye, which is very cap- 
tivating. You value children very highly, 
whether they are your own or another’s. 

« Another feature is your reflective intellect. 
You can be a cool, calculating thinker, and lay 
out your plans for a campaign as indifferently 
as did Napoleon ; that is, as a mere matter of in- 
tellect, unswerved by emotion. You are noted 
for your judgment, power of thought, ability 


to comprehend principles, and originality of 


mind. You can always give a reason, and are 
_ very fond of argument. You are also disposed 
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to criticise and analyze ; but your forte is in the 
exercise of the reasoning mind. You remember 
ideas first rate; details, words and names, not 
so well. Your memory of forms and outlines, 
and judgment of proportions, and the adapta- 
tion of one thing to another, is good. You eas- 
ily make yourself acquainted with gravity as ap- 
plied to machinery, and to force and resistance 
generally. 

“You havea mathematical mind, and pursue a 
mathematical process in arriving at results. 
Your local memory is excellent, but your recol- 
lection of dates is rather poor, unless you are 
aided by the memory of how the figures looked. 

“You have an active sense of the ridiculous, 
and are able to present a subject in a ludicrous 
light. You have rather strong imagination ; are 
inclined to combine the ideal with the real. You 
are very fond of natural scenery, and enjoy in a 
very high degree everything calculated to grat- 
ify a comprehensive mind. As an orator, you 
would make out of your case all that it would 
bear. 

“You are enterprising—love to drive into new 
fields of speculation, and open new channels of 
trade. You have more than ordinary curiosity, 
and a desire to try experiments, and appreciate 
highly the investigation of unseen and untried 
matters. 

“You are decidedly acautious man. You take 
all things into account, and act as though you 
were surrounded by rascals, and needed to guard 
yourself. You do not often commit yourself, 
and are fully suspicious enough. You seldom get 
caught in a corner, nor do you often make a mis- 
take, but usually guard yourself so as to make 
clean and safe work ofall youattempt. If the occa- 
sion requires courage, you have it, and can work 
as hard and as long as any one, and overcome 














more difficulties and obstacles than most per- 
sons. 

“ You have a good financiering mind, and lay 
excellent plans in money matters, and set a high 


| value on property, but are not content to make 


it on a small scale, and are well adapted to a 
wholesale business. In your dealings with men, 
you do as you agree, but understand yourself 
pretty well before you agree to do a thing, and 
are careful not to agree to that which would be 
a disadvantage to you. 

** Youare not a proud or haughty man, but are 
exceedingly tenacious of your opinions, and per- 
severing in your actions: are sanguine and 
cheerful, and never discouraged. If you were 
to fail a dozen times, you would start again. 

‘Your benevolence acts mainly towards your 
friends; the rest of mankind are outsiders, and 
you have nothing to do with them. You have 
very little sympathy with all these ‘‘ got up”’ so- 
cieties for the benefit of mankind. You would 
never send money to China as a charity, yet if a 
person was in distress, you would render assist- 
ance and relief.” 


BIOGRAPEY. 

The subject of the following sketch is so ex- 
tensively known to the community as the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of the New York and Erie 
Railroad, and his extraordinary capacity in that 
exceedingly responsible office, has led to such 
admirable results by the superiority of its man- 
agement, and the safety with which such a vast 
number of persons have been conveyed over it, 
that we are quite sure we could render no more 
acceptable service to a large class of our young 
readers, than to trace the steps by which a young 
man has elevated himself to so arduous and re- 
spousible a position. 
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To him who has the latent spark within him, 
and who may lack the self-reliance necessary to 
blow it into the flame of a high and noble ambi- 
tion, it may perhaps fail like dew upon the grass, 
and rouse into vigorous life, what would other- 
wise have perished under the blighting influence 
of neglect. 

Many a noble youth has been near the starting 
place of a successful course, and has lacked the 
encouragement deriveable from such a history ; 
it is for that purpose that we select from time to 
time, the more prominent examples of those men 
who have elevated themselves, and made head- 
way against powerful opposing influences. 

We believe in no golden road to preferment. 
Bacon said, “ difficulty is good for man.”’ If the 
oak gains power of resistance by battling with 
the winds as they sweep by its bending stem, un- 
til it resists the tempest by its massive trunk and 
deepened roots, so will every young man gain 
moral and physical power, by such exercise of 
his mind and his muscles, as we will see has 
brought our present subject to afford so excel- 
lent an example. Let every young man remem- 
| ber, that he must make his own position: nor 

can he attain the speed of the locomotive till he 
has laboriously levelled the hills, tunnelled the 
mountains, and bridged the rivers. 

D. C. McCallum was born in Glasgow, in Scct- 
land, July 21, 1815. His family emigrated to 
this country in 1832, and settled in Rochester, 
N.Y. Finding no encouragement there, and de- 
termined to push his fortune, he went to Canada 
in the fall of 1832, without the consent of his 
parents, who dreaded the influence of unknown 
society, and the greater latitude of action allowed 

the young in America, so widely different from 
the domestic habits of Scotland. Young Mc- 
Callum, however, felt that he could protect him- 
self from its influence ; and as his moral nature 
demanded self-reliance as its very food and stim- 
ulus, he yielded to its demands, and resolved to 
show by his future life, that he was above the 
low influences that sacrifice so many young men. 

Knowing that he must learn practically the 
principles of the art of construction, he 
bound himself apprentice to a carpeuter, and 
continued faithfully at the business till he was 
twenty-one years of age; but it soon became 
apparent that the principles of his art could 

alone satisfy his aspirations; he showed so high 
a talent for architectural drawing, and made 
such rapid proficiency in that branch, that at the 
end of his apprenticeship, he was pronounced 
fully competent to conduct building operations. 

He returned to Rochester in 1836, and worked 
as a journyman Carpenter ; he was soon engaged 
to superintend a cousiderable building, and gave 
such satisfaction, that he was fully occupied in 
that department till 1847. 

During his sojourn in Rochester he made 
many warm friends : he was forward in ail enter- 
prises for improving the condition of the work- 
ing classes; bold and fearless in the expression 
of his sentiments, he always commanded reepect 
for his evident honesty of opinion, however he 

differed from his opponents; he was unyielding 
in his integrity, and never known to be swayed 
by expediency when right demanded abrupt ut- 
terance. 
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Atlength he became impatient of his position 
in the city of Rochester ; the atmosphere was 
too narrow and confined to suit his peculiar no- 
tions of action, and he determined to change his 
business ; so, very much to the surprise of his 
friends, he left Rochester in 1847, and engaged 
as contractor of bridges upon the New York and 
Erie. Railroad. In this particular branch of 
business he had no experience, but it very soon 
occurred to him that the system of bridge con- 
struction then in use was defective, and he deter- 
mined to make improvements. 

He was engaged in 1849, as master of bridges 
and building on the New York and Erie Rail- 
road, and remained in this position for two 
years ; was then appointed Assistant Engineer 
of Way and Structure. During his connection 
with the Bridge department, he was authorized 
by the President of the Erie Railroad to insti- 
tute a series of experiments for the purpose of 
perfecting a plan of bridge which would meet 
the peculiar wants of this great road; the 
bridges originally built, being found too weak 
for the heavy locomotives necessary for the road. 
After spending some fifteen thousand dollars in 
experiments, he succeeded in constructing what 
is now known as McCallum’s Inflexible Arch- 
Truss—which has since been adopted on the Erie 
and other important lines of Railroad—and 
which is acknowledged to be superior as a 
wooden structure, to any yet brought into 
use. 

The principles advocated by Mr. McCallum 
in the construction of his bridge was much ridi- 
culed by the engineering profession, and especially 
by persons engaged in bridge building. He, how- 
ever, succeeded in erecting a span of 190 feet 
over the Susquehanna river, and thereupon in- 
vited a number of engineers and others to wit- 
ness a test of its merils. The bridge was loaded 
with locomotives, and notwithstanding the sneers 
previously heaped upon him, all present were 
obliged to acknowledge its superiority over any 
plan then known. It is absolutely inflexible, and 
a fit symbol of the character of the man in whose 
mind it originated. 

Since his connexion with the Erie Railroad, 
Mr. McCallum has devoted his energies exclu- 
sively to its int:rests. Many of the subordinate 
employés have occasionally thought his requi- 
sitions in demanding a literal performance of 
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all orders emanating from him, rather too se-. 


vere; indeed, we have heard him called des- 
potic ; but those who know his kind heart, and 
the warm impulsiveness of his social nature, gov- 
erned as it is, nevertheless, by a self-control that 
never deserts him, and his untiring industry, and 
unwearied attention to the duties of his most ar- 
duous office, will readily perceive, that no man 
who was not by nature astrict disciplinarian, 
could ever have produced results so gratifying 
to science and humanity. When we consider the 
extremely complicated nature of its time-tables, 
and its telegraphic despatches, so admirable in 
their results, and the dependence of thousands of 
lives upon the literal performance of his orders, 
both the directors and the public have cause to 
congratulate themselves, that the operation of 
the road is governed by a man so admirably 
adapted to his most responsible position. 











[Tue writer of the following, a young gentle- 
man of talent and literary pursuits, was a patient 
in the New York State Lunatic Asylum. He 
suffered from an attack of acute mania, attended 
by considerably physical prostration, following a 
protracted attendance upon religious exercises. 
The disease was of five months’ duration. when 
he was discharged recovered. The article, 
which was written for publication in the Opat, 
possesses much interest, not only from the com- 
prehensive viewthe writer takes of insanity, but 
as exhibiting remarkable intellectual strength 
following so closely his disease.—Ebs.] 


Man, the most perfect and complicated in struc- 
ture of all God’s workmanship, is at the same 
time subject tothe greatest number and variety 
of injuriousagencies. This liability is, indeed,a 
natural consequence of the complexity of his 
organization. Possessed of a composite nature, 
in which the material and spiritual elements are 
strangely interblended and harmonized, he is at 
once subject to the imperfections and evils inci- 
dent to both. Add to this the effect of highly arti- 
ficial modes of life, by which nature seems crossed 
and thwarted at every turn, and of unatural 
habits voluntarily contracted, which add insult 
to her injuries, and the passage from the cradle 
to the grave is like running a gauntlet of perils, 
from which it is really wonderful that so many 
escape unharmed. 

“ The ills which flesh is heir to, ”” may be clas- 
sified under three general heads : those diseases 
which attack the body exclusively ; those which 
affect the mind exclusively ; those which impair 
the connection between the mind and body, 
and hence are commonly called nervous. The 
first of these classes has occupied the attention of 
men from a very early period in the world’s 
history, and the treatment of it belongs entirely 
to the science cf medicine, in its various branches. 
It is of the second class I wish to speak. 

That species of disease which attacks the mind, 
producing insanity in its various forms, though it 
has always been prevalent in the human family, 
and is often more dreadful in its results than any 
other, has, till within a comparatively recent 
period, received but little medical attention, 
probably because it has been thought incurable. 
The ancients considered insanity as a direct 
visitation from the gods, and the famed hellebore, 
which grew in the island of Butieyra, was sup- 
posed to be a cure for it. In the New Testa- 
ment, the insane are spoken of as those possessed 
with devils, and the miracle of casting out devils 
is nowsupposed to have been the restoring the 


lunatic to reason. Herman Melville, in‘Typee,”’ 


tells us that in the South Sea Islands lunatics 
are revered as a kind of inspired or sacred per- 
sonages, and accordingly allowed the largest 
liberty. It is only in the most enlightened coun- 
tries, and in modern times, that asylums have been 
founded, and systematic efforts made in the 
treatment of this formidable and mysierious 
disease. 

France, foremost in the pursuit of science, and 
at the head of all modern nations in works of 
public benevolence, has led the way in this also. 
There commenced that course of treatment now 
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universally practiced, by which such great ad- 
vances have been made in the art of “ ministering 
to a mind @iseased.”’? Instead ofchains and bru- 
tal cruelty, which only serves to madden still 
more hopeles ly the unfortunate wretch, kindness 
and sympathy have been substituted ; and it has 
been found that these would often illumine, 
and sometimes entirely dispel, the Cimmerian 
night in which many a noble spirit lay en- 
shrouded. 

This was a great forwardstep in the manage- 
ment of insanity, butit was only the beginning ; 
the business of accurately classifying and sci- 
entifizally treating the various forms of mental 
derangement, has yet to be accomplished. Its 
types are so numerous and peculiar, that it would 
be almost impossible ever to arrive at an accurate 
analysis of all of them. The most,comprehensive 
classification, including all the varieties of men- 
tal imperfection and disease by which man is un- 
fitted for the exercise of his powers as a rational 
being, would seem to be something thus : radical 
deficiency of intellect, which constitutes idiocy ; 
total derangement of all the faculties of the mind, 
by which the mental equilibrium is entirely 
overthrown, and the intellect, moral sentiments, 
passions and appetites are thrown into a complete 
chaos of elements, of which the primal chaos of 
the material world was but afeeble type; ex- 
cessive activity or predominance of some par- 
ticular faculty, sentiment, or propensity, or the 
entire occupation of themind by some leading 
subject of thought, till the perceptive powers be- 
come distorted with regard to all objects connect- 
ed with that object, while they remain correct on 
all others—this is insanity; disordered state of 
the nervous system, or the connecting medium 
betweea mind and body, which gives rise to 
hypochondria, optical illusion, and to which 
spectral appearances and ghost stories are said 
to owe their paternity. 

All these forms of mental disease are complex 
in their character. or at least in their first symp- 
toms, and require to be considered under two as- 
pects, physical or physiological, and metaphysi- 
cal. Since the causes of insanity are usually of 
a mixed character, and the disease itself almost 
always so, the treatment should be addressed 
both to the material and spiritual nature ofthe 
patient. This is what renders it difficult. Ordi- 
nary insanity often arises from excessive mental 
activity, by which the nervous energy is with- 
drawn from the gencral system and concentrated 
in the brain. Of efficient causes of this species 
of insanity, it is not necessary to speak. They 
are numerous, and will be found enumerated in 
the journals of insanity ; but of the proximate 
causes, or symptoms, want of sleep is the most 
common and obvious. 
into his head,” to the extent that he cannot 
sleep, he isin a bad way, and had better speedily 
adopt some means of driving it out again. 

People with large, active brains, and compar- 
atively small vital powers, are peculiarly liable 
to mental derangement, while, on the other hand, 
persons of predominant vital temperament have 
comparatively little to fear from it, for if there 


_is a temporary excess of cerebral action, the 
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heart, lungs, and stomach soon reassert their su- 
premacy. <A scrupulous attention to the laws of 
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health, in relation to free, pure air, abundant 
exercise, suitable diet, cheerful employments, and 
abstinence from all exciting agencies, and an hab- 
itual exercise, calmness, and self-control, will 
generally suffice, even with persons of high ner- 
vous temperament, to keep the vital powers in 
vigorous action, and hold the mind within the 
traces. A man should never become so scien- 
tific, so sentimental, or so religious, as to forget 
his dinner; for it is far better to vegetate, or 
lead a merely inert, animal life, than like a comet, 
to “shoot madly from our spheres to affright the 
world.’’ 

With regard to the treatment of insanity, as 
has already been observed, it involves a course 
physiological and metaphysical. The body is first 
to be attended to, the nervous equilibrium re- 
stored so that the patient shall eat and sleep well. 
Where proper means are used at the com- 
mencement, while the patient is still rational 
enough to co-operate with the means, no doubt 
the symptoms might often be averted; but when 
the mind becomes completely disorganized, and 
the brain has begun to boil and seethe in good 
earnest, it is not easy to reduce it again by any 
material remedies. Narcotics and stimulants 
have but little effect at this stage of derange- 
ment, for the whole system seems to adapt itself 
readily to this new order of things; so, while the 
exciting causes may have long been removed, 
and the scathing billows of fire have retired, 
in some measure, within their original limits, 
the once stately edifice they have assailedremains 
a charred and desolate ruin, which no skill on 
the part of the apothecary can reconstruct. 

The patient may eat andsleep with tolerable 
regularity again, while the mind is entirely un- 
settled. There only remains, then, a resort to 
the other method of treatment, and here a wide 
and unmapped region is laid open to the humane 
and skilful physician. He will here find that 
more depends upon hisnative good sense, knowl- 
edge of human nature, and natural sympathy, 
than upon his medical education. The forms of 
mental hallucination are so numerous and so 
subtle, that it is very difficult*to unravel the 
tangled mass, and dissect out a single straight 
thread of thought, by the skilful management 
of which reason may be restored. There is 
usually some leading idea, some ruling fantasy in 
the mind of an insane man, which is the cause of all 
histrouble. This becomes, in the hands ofa skilful 
physician, a decoy duck; by the successful 
management of which the whole flock may be 
secured ; or, touse a still better figure, this ignis 
fatuus, which leads the poor, benighted traveller 
through bog and brier, and hopelessly bewilders 
him in pathless solitudes, may become, when 
caught and guided by a kind and skilful hand, 
the beacon-light of his salvation, by which he 
may be softly guided back to the old highway of 
reason and happiness. It is not by flat contra- 
diction and coercion that the deranged mind is 
set right ; this at once provokes enmity, and the 
lunatic meets it with a total scepticism, which 
converts his best friends into liars and demons 
plotting his destruction. 

Some one has very shrewdly remarked, that 
the difference between an idiot and a lunatic 
was simply this—that the former reasons falsely 
from correct premises, and the latter reasons 
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Minsk; from false premises. With vi dt 
to the lunatic this is undoubtedly true in 
many cases. He is the most skilful of soph- 
ists; every minute and casual circumstance 
is turned to account in Supporting his false 
theory ; he weaves a chain of the most sub- 
tle and elaborate error, which requires the 
utmost gentleness and caution to untwist. He 
must be headed off by strategy, and led, for he 
cannot be driven, out of his delusion. He must 
be managed like Dominie Sampson, in Guy Man- 
nering, who had a soul so much above buttons 
that he could not be persuaded to put on a new 
suit of clothes ; and the only means by which 
a change canta be effected, when his old ones 
became too much worn, was by stealing into his 
room at night, while the worthy Dominie was 
asleep, taking away the old ones and hanging 
the new garments on the chair ; so that when 
he arose and dressed himself in the morning, he 
incontinently put on the new breeches, with- 
out discovering the change till they were 
fairly buttoned, or rather, not discovering 
it at all. Let some one correct, rational 
idea be substituted in the place of a false 
one, and that, too, without sensibly disturbing 
the superstructure, like putting a newsillina 
building, and it often paves the way for a gradual 
and complete recovery. It becomes, as it were, 
a nucleus, or centre of attraction, round which 
all the rest will slowly cluster in regular order, 
and thus a new, and sometimes more beautiful 
creation emerge from the chaos. To accomplish 
this successfully, indirect methods are generally 
the best. For example, it is quite a common de- 
lusion with the insane that he is in the supernatu- 
ral world ; he loses all cognizance of time, and 
supposes eternity has commenced. In sucha 
case there is but little use in denying this before 
him. He will believe you to be an emissary of 
Satan, sent to mislead and ruin his soul; but 
leave in his way a daily paper of a late date, or 
if he be of a literary tura, a new book, by some 
favorite author, and the error will correct itself. 
It would be a curious and interesting specula- 
tion to inquire a little into the pathology of 
insanity, with a view of arriving at a metaphys- 
ical analysis of it, so as to ascertain, if possible, in 
precisely what psychological change it consists. 
The error would probably be found notin the 
reflective or reasoning faculty so much as in the 
perceptive or seeing faculties, by which all ex- 
ternal objects and their relations are viewed 
through a false medium, and distorted into unnat- 
ural shapes; hence the imagination, which draws 
upon the perceptive powers for its materials, be- 
comes filled with wild and delusive images. In 
most cases of total insanity, personal identity or 
consciousness is lost, or merged in the general 
chaos; and hence, also, it is that the lunatic be- 
lieves himself to be some other person—a hero, 
or prince, sometimes the devil, and sometimes 
the Deity himself. Without dipping too deeply 
into metaphysics, we might venture to suggest 
that the human mind, ina healthy state, is nei- 
ther a simple unity nor aplurality, but rather a 
confederation of powers, and that consciousness 
is the quintessence or product of their com- 
bined and harmonious action : just as the govern- 
ment of the United States is the product of the 
combined governments of the several States, so 
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that “ E pluribus unum’ would not bea less ap- 
propriate term asapplied to the mind than to 
ourcountry. In this consciousness we may sup- 
pose the soul residesin its normal state. The 
perceptive faculties are to the soul what a police 
is to a city—by them all passports must be visaed, 
so that in the rational mind no ideas of external 
things or their relations are allowed to enter 
which do not correspond with realities: thus 
truth and reason are maintained. But when 
insanity takes place, this harmonious confed- 
eration is broken up, and each becomes a petty 
covereignty, independent within itself. A unity 
of action is lost, the perceptive faculties become 
careless, the gates are thrown open, and any 
gigantic fantasy may walk boldly in and usurp 
the seat of goverment! At the same time spon- 
taneous action of particular faculties may be un- 
impaired; the memory may be perfect, the moral 
sentiments correct, and the affections and sensi- 
bilities active ; but all legtimate communication 
is cut off, unity isdestroyed, reason is deposed, 
and the soul is a wreck : 


‘Ever drifting, drifting, drifting 
Over the shifting currents of the restless main,” 


The ideasof space and time, which are the 
fu ndamental conditions of all thought in ration- 
al minds, become confused, or wholly lost. 

A few facts from my own experience may 
illustrate this point more clearly. The first 
symptom of insanity inmy own case, was want of 
sleep. Iwas myself conscious of this need of 
natural slumber, as well as my friends, and tried 
in vain to obtain it from narcotics. The very 
consciousness of the fact that I needed repose, 
and my efforts to obtain it, only aggravated my ex- 
citement, and my brain grew every day more and 
more disturbed. At last I began to imagine that 
the final dissolution of all things was coming on, 
thus transferring the tumult in my own mind to 
external nature. I was removed from the place 
where I was then residing, to be conveyed home 
in a carriage, a distance of some thirty or forty 
miles. It wason the Sabbath, in the month of Octo- 
ber, and one of the most lovely days of “ Indian 
summer.’’ A golden haze overspread the earth, 
through which the blue peaks of the Catskill 
loomed softly on the southern horizon. Had I 
been well, I should have enjoyed the ride, for 
Autumn is my favorite season of the year: and, 
a3 it was, the exceeding loveliness of the scene 
stole in upon my fevered brain with something of 
its old effect. I imagined that it was my last look 
upon that earth that had once contained for me so 
much gladness and beauty. The rustling of the 
dead and dying leaves,and the smoking light 
that lay over all the landscape, confirmed the 
impression : 

“The sun's eye had a sickly glare, 
The earth with age was dim.” 

The houses, as we passed, seemed empty and 
desolate (which was, indeed, true, since the peo- 
ple were all gone to church) : scarcely a living 
object met my eye, except a few people that 
were passing on foot or in carriages, and 
even they seemed more dead than alive; the 
faces wore a semi-inanimate, unearthly expres- 
sion. AsI gazed, with weary, half-shut eye, down 
the long valley, and across the brown woods that 
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stretched away to the base of the distant moun- 
tains, there came into my mind, with sublime 
and soothing effect, and with all the force of re- 
ality, this fine sentence, which I believe to be 
found somewhere in Holy Writ: “ And I saw 
all the kingdoms of the earth in a vision.” 
The roads were smooth, the horses sped along 
briskly, and I believed this prophetic utterance 
was to be literally accomplished in my own case, 
and that I was thus, amid the profound stillness 
of universal nature, to ride over the whole earth, 
now fading with its last Autumn. During the 
ride I struggled once to escape from the man 
who held me by his side, and displaced a bandage 
on my arm, where I had been recently bled. The 
blood flowed again copiously, before it could be 
bound uy, and this, together with the fatigue of 
my efforts, so exhausted me, that when at even- 
ing we reached a small town on the banks of the 
river, my vital strength was nearly spent. I lay 
faint and weary, end gazed dimly upon the wa- 
ter while waiting for the ferry-boat. The bells 
were ringing for the evening service, and the 
streets were filed with people flocking to church. 
The full moon was rising in mild splendor over 
the eastern hills beyond the river, and the even- 
ing wind was just curling the water into aripple. 
I thought the river was no other than the Jordan 
of Death, across which I was about to pass into 
the happy country beyond, and that the whole 
world was following me to judgment. While 
crossing I turned my eye up the stream, and as 
the soft light lay upon the water, and the white 
sails of the sloops dotted the long vista, a sense 
of unutterable beauty filled my soul. When we 
were on the other side, and had nearly reached 
home, we passed through another village, where 
the bells were again ringing, and a stream of 
people passing along to church. I recognized 
every familiar object, but the same idea contin- 
ued in my mind, and it seemed the bells were toll- 
ing and the nations coming up to judgment. 
After I reached home I must have slept for 
some time, for when I next woke to conscious- 
ness I cannot precisely determine, but it seem- 
ed that the demons of madness were pursuing 
me again. I fied back into the scenes of the 
Jewish dispensation for repose. I found myself 
transferred into the early history of the world. 
About this time the fall rains set in, and I 
supposed myself in the ark, flying through the 
stormy waters. Iwas lying in an upper room 
in the house of my brother-in-law, and as I 
looked out at the dreary weather, everything 
conspired to favor this delusion. The window- 
curtains were parted, so that the space through 
which the light came in was in the form of a 
steep lattice-roof, such as I remember in the old 
pictures of the ark. Here I obtained a short re- 
pose, but the pursuing fiend found me again, 
and drove me abroad through boundless space. 
Then every muscle and nerve seemed wrought 
to the utmost tension, and I imagined that the 
world again dissolved into chaos, and that all 
living things had perished, but that I had found 
out the great secret of Nature, and through me 
the universe was to be reconstructed. I thought 
that I was the living, intelligent principle of 
electricity, and that I had power to call into my 
own person all the electric fluid in the world, 
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and thus I was to give life again to my friends 
and others. My father had lately arrived, and 
he made aremark in my hearing which partially 
gave rise to this idea. He said he heard the 
wires of the electric telegraph ring as he passed 
along the road. I thought all the telegraph 
wires in the United States were employed in 
conducting the fluid into my body, and this gave 
me unnatural strength. I thought I was moving 
by some attraction towards the sun, and that 
there, in the opaque centre of the great lumina- 
ry, I should at last find an eternal rest, and re- 
join my friends and kindred. But these periods 
of intense excitement were followed by great 
nervous prostration, and then I would seem to 
lose again all my powers, the electric fluid was 
dispersed, the spirits of my friends were scatter- 
ed again, and I seemed to be sinking through 
immeasurable depths of space, when I was just 
on the point of achieving immortal happiness. 
Again, as I had almost gathered in the scattered 
spirits, and the new earth was about complete, 
a comet struck us, and we were dashed into nu- 
merous fragments, upon which we were hurled 
flaming through the universe. Then there was 
a great battle in the sky, among hostile powers ; 
some of my friends were upon separate frag- 
ments, and vast gulfs of fire yawned between us. 
I was left upon one small piece, with only two 
persons with me (these were two men who sat 
up with me through the night). <A lurid light 
surrounded us, and there were enemies with 
whom my father, upon another fragment, and with 
alarge squadron of my friends, was about to do 
battle for my recovery. I must have slept very 
little during this time, which was only a week, 
though it seemed to me a century, 

The familiar faces of my friends as they came 
into the room, would seem for a time to partially 
restore me to reason, and bring me back to earth 
again. Then [heard sounds of harmony, anda 
noise of chains, and the voices of men outside the 
house, and Timagined they were trying to bind 
me to the earth, and attaching all the oxen and 
horses in the world to draw me back, when I 
was endeavoring to fly away. Again I would 
seem torise with the air, and the house became 
a balloon, floating above the town in the gaze of 
assembled thousands. At last, failing to find rest 
for my soul, I fled still farther back into the past 
history of the world, for the purpose of reaching 
a period in the human race as remote as possible, 
or even anterior to the existence of men, so as to 
include all that had ever lived in the new crea- 
tion, and thus reconcile all hostility among con- 
tending spirits. I betook myself to Grecian my- 
thology, and became Apollo, or the sun himself, 
the source of all life. 

When I wasremoved from the house to be con- 
veyed tothe Asylum, I suspected there was some 
design upon me, and resisted ; but when I got into 
the carriage, andtwo of the gentlemen who ac- 
companied me sat with me, while the third mount- 
ed the box and drove, I thought he was Pheton 
driving the horses of the sun, and that I ought to 
be doing it myself; andthen the men by my side 
kept saying to me, ‘ Never mind, sit still; he 
don’t know the team, he don’t understand the 
horses.”? Whether anything of this kind was actu- 
ally said I know not, but it confirmed my TOBr AE, 
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sion; although I felt personally secure from harm, 
feared he would destroy himself, and produce uni- 
versal ruin again by driving my coursers. When we 
drove up tothe Asylum, its imposing front made 
quite an impression upon me. I had some idea 
of the true character of the building, but the 
predominant fancy overruled it, and the build- 
ing became the temple of Apollo. into the pos- 
session of which I was about to enter, as my own. 

Then followed a period of unconsciousness, 
broken here and there only by impressions vivid 
enough to be recalled to memory. Heathen my- 
thology became mixed with modern astronomy, 
and Iwas transferred from Apollo to Mars, and be- 
came the god of war. At this time I was very 
violent, and struggled fiercely with my at- 
tendants ; finally, getting no repose, and finding 
that I saw my friends no more, I despaired of get- 
ting back again, and thought myself a comet— 
the living, intelligent head of a comet—flying 
through space with inconceivable velocity, and 
passing far beyond the confines of the habitable 
universe, thus leaving my friends hopelessly be- 
hind me. Ilostall sense of time and space. A whiz- 
zing and careering through trackless solitudes, 
asense of rapid and lonely motion, at an incal- 
culable rate, and a sinking of the heart in utter 
despair, are all I canrecollect. But at length I 
began to notice the succession of day and night, 
and observe things about me ; then, to be sen- 
sible of hunger, and thirst, and clothing. This 
checked my career, and I now believed my 
friends, with the other inhabitants of the earth, 
were in the planet Jupiter, and that a cable had 
been passed over to me, by which I was moored 
alongside, or rather held attached, though still at 
a great distance. Along this rope they passed 
me food and drink, and clean clothes, and the 
spirits of my nearest friends came across, and en- 
tered the bodies of those whom I saw around me. 
One of the attendants I took to be my brother, 
though he resembled him but slightly ; another 
was an intimate friend, while another was my 
implacable enemy. 

I began gradually to realize my situation—to 
feel that I was confined within stone walls. [ tried 
to escape from the window, and should have pre- 
cipitated myself boldly from any height, for I had 
no doubt whatever that I should fly direct to 
Jupiter, could I get intofree air. An ethereal 
lightness seemed to pervade my whole frame, and 
the great stone edifice itself to be sustained in mid- 
air. It was a long time after I began to recover, 
and walked out, before the earth seemed firm and 
resisting under my feet. During the day I en- 
joyed myselftolerably well, while I was permitted 
to walk the hall; and the sight of the sun, when he 
occasionally dppearéa! during the cloudy days of 
midwinter, rejoiced me greatly ; but at the ap- 
proach of night I fancied that I was falling into 
the power of evil again, and the lighting of the 
gas was very obnoxious to me. I tried to blow 
out the light, and once pulled down one of the 
gas-pipes, supposing that thereby I could hide 
the darkness and restore the dominion of the sun 
again. At last— 

“ All these sharp fancies by down lapsing thought 
Streamed onwards, lost their edges and did creep, 
Rolled on each other, rounded, smoothed and brought 
Into the gulfs of sleep.” 
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From the time I began to sleep soundly, my re- 
covery was sure. But every night I visited Jupi- 
ter, and had entrancing visions of loveliness 
spread before me. I could see the convexity of 
the planet rising slowly before me, but yet sway- 
ing to and fro as if in uncertain equilibrium, and 
heaving and tossing like a balloon, or a-ship at 
sea. From this delightful abode I was in- 
variably driven by my pursuing demon, and 
brought back to my prison again, notwithstanding 
the superhuman efforts of my friends to save me. 
About this time the news of the death of Daniel 
Webster, and the result of the presidential elec- 
tion, in which [had been considerably interested, 
began to make some impression upon me. At 
length, one day I happened to see a new book by 
Ik. Marvel, and a January number of the Opat, 
and this established a correct idea of time, 
Then I inquired the day of the month, and be- 
gan to keep that, as also the days of the 
week. Still there was a vast chasm be- 
hind me, and I thought I had been here millions 
of years. I wasastonished to find, upon inquiry, 
that it had been but little more than two months. 
From this time forth I recovered rapidly. My 
delusive fancies broke up, and began to recede 
from my mind, like the figures in the dissolving 
view. I adopted the State Lunatic Asylum asa 
fixed-fact, and began to accommodate myself 
to my situation. 

Such are some of the facts in my own experi- 
ence of insanity. It will be seen from this, that the 
first step toward recovery, is to correct the per- 
ceptions so as to make things seem what they are, 
or what they seem to rational people—in nau- 
tical phrase,to take an observation, ascertain bear- 
ings and distances, and write upthe log. After 
once recovering the ideas of time and space, and 
firmly fixing them, consciousness will come back 
to its original seat, and adapt itself again to re- 
alities. Thus the great material universe will 
finally swing round again to the senses and the old 
order become re-established. Sometimes a sudden 
surprise, such as the appearance of a long-absent 
friend, the news of the death of a beloved one, 
or some otherremarkable occurrence, will accom- 
plish this at once, and restore reason instantane- 
ously. In such cases there seems to be a power- 
ful reaction, as if the mind were jerked back into 
its socket, like a dislocated shoulder-blade. I 
have no doubt the sudden appearance of valued 
friends, a few weeks after I was brought here, 
would have had this effect upon me. 

When public benevolence reaches such a height 
or the means of patients are soample, as to induce 
the medical faculty to investigate the subject more 
thoroughly, so that scientific principles can be 
more generally carried into effect in the treatment 
of insanity, much greater sucess may be looked 
for, and, doubtless, many cases now regarded 
hopeless would be found not incurable.—dmer- 
ican Journal of Insanity. 





MORAL COURAGE. 


In Sydney Smith’s work on “Moral Philoso- 
phy,’’ we find the following paragraph, which 
shows what men lose for the want of independ- 
ence of thought: 

“A great deal of talent is lost to the world, 
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for the want of a little courage. Every day 
sends to their graves a number of obscure men, 
who have only remained in obscurity because 
their timidity has prevented them from making a 
first effort; and who, if they could only have 
been intaeed to begin, would in all probability 
have gone great lengths in the career of fame. 

“ The fact is, that in order to do anything in this 
world worth doing, we must not stand back shiver- 
ing, and think of the cold and the danger, but 
jump in and scramble through as well as we can. 
It will not do to be perpetually calculating tasks, 
and adjusting nice chances; it did very well before 
the flood, when a man could consult his friend, 
upon an intended publication for a hundred and 
fifty years, and then live to see its success for six 
or seven centuries afterwards ; but at present, a 
man waits and doubts, and hesitates, and con- 
sults his brother, and his uncle, and his first 
cousins, and his particular friends, till one fine 
day he finds that he has lost so sab time in 
consulting his first cousins and particular friends, 
that he has no more time to follow their advice. 
There is such little time for over-squeamishness 
at present, the opportunity so easily slips away, 
that the very period of his life at which a man 
chooses to venture, if ever so confined, it is 
bad rule to preach up the necessity in such in- 
stances of little violence done to the feelings, and 
of efforts made in defiance of strict and sober 
cultivation.” 
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PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN 
EDUCATION. 








Frew persons can help noticing the physical 
deterioration of the present race of mankind. On 
viewing the cumbrous armor and heavy weapons 
of the knights of old, hung up in some ancestral 
mansion, or reading of the great exploits of our 
forefathers, we are forcibly struck with the con- 
trast of the vigor of the present generation. 
Where can men be found now who could don the 
iron case of some old baron, and go through the 
manceuvres of a “military day?’ Although the 
world has advanced in civilization and knowl- 
edge, man’s bodily powers have diminished in a 
manner which seems to say, that physical degen- 
eracy is one of the conditions of mental devel- 
opment and enlightened progress. 

The principal cause of this defect in the bodily 
condition of the people, is to be attributed to the 
manner in which they are nurtered. .No means 
are employed to train children to feats of agility 
and strength. The strength and powers of en- 
durance of the people some centuries back, must 
be attributed, in a great measure, to their early 
training. Their early years were devoted to 
athletic sports, and feats of arms, so as to be 
foremost in the chase, and victorious in the tour- 
nament. The result of such training is seen in 
the records of their prowess. If physical train- 
ing developed such vigor in those days, why is 
not a similar practice adopted now, to secure 
such desirable results? Surely the different 
callings of labor require as much agility and 
strength as the art of couching the lance and the 
management of the war-horse. 

Every school ought to have some sort of gym- 
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nasium attached to it, where the children’s mus- | 


cles, etc., may be gradually developed, and their 
several members improved. When a child ar- 
rives at the age of four or five, it is sent to 
school, where it is confined, for the chief part of 
the day, in an atmosphere which tends to check 
the bodily growth. This continues for several 
years, during which the mental faculties are con- 
tinually employed. If the body be not duly ex- 
ercised along with the mind, the latter, receiving 
more than its natural share of nourishment, 
causes a loss of vigor inthe former. In the com- 
mercial world, supply depends upon demand—so 
with the different members and parts of the hu- 
man body. The supply of nourishment to any 
particular part of man’s frame, depends upon 
the demand there—which demand there is regu- 
lated in proportion as that part is called into ac- 
tion. Therefore, if any member remains dor- 
mant for want of suitable exercise, its undevel- 
opment causes it to lose its natural strength. 
Children after confinement in school through- 
out the day, require something to call into ac- 
tion every muscle of the body. Their health de- 
pends upon it. The majority, if not all of our 
schools, however, are only provided with a small 
play-ground, where the amusements are confined 
to shooting marbles, etc. Such aprovision alone 
will not satisfy children’s natural wants, and 


consequently they grow up, in numberless cases, - 


puny and weak, to find perhaps a premature 
grave. No doubt many persons think that work- 
ing-men’s children have sufficient call for bodily 
development at home. In some measure this is 
true, as regards rural districts, but not towns. 
In the former places the poor man’s child has 
plenty to do from sunrise to sunset. But do the 
children become vigorous and well-developed 
men? Let any one take a survey of our rural 
population, and then make answer. The majoriy 
of them seem as unwieldy as polar bears; some 
carrying their heads a foot in advance of their 
bodies ; others with misshapen legs, and nearly 
all possessing the most awkward gait. The 
towns are far worse off than country districts, 
for the means of athletic exercises. Crowded 
thoroughfares and dark alleys form their gym- 
nasium, and the youth’s wan looks show clearly 
the benefits derived. 

So many young men have been returned as 
unfit for military service in France, on account 
of some physical deformity, that the attention of 
the government has been drawn to it, and means 
have been taken to remedy the evil. In this 
country the same glaring fact has hitherto re- 
mained officially unnoticed, though it is sufii- 
ciently notorious. While the cry is now for 
education, let its prompters, as well as the 
teachers themselves, remember that it is as much 
their duty to endeavor to develop the physical 
powers of children, as the mental ones; so that 
in mind and body they may be fitted to meet 
the storm of life. To do this the proper means 
must be connected with every school. 

Mr. Mann, speaking of the pupils of the Royal 
Orphan House at Potsdam, says: “As the boys 
are destined for the army, it is thought import- 
ant to give them agility and vigor. It is not yet 
discovered that activity and energy are necessary 
in any occupation save that of killing our fellow- 
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men. The boys practice gymnastic exercises, | veloped, and if forced into premature exercise 


such as climbing poles, ascending ropes, flinging 
their bodies round and round over a bar, while 
they hang on only by the bend of the legs at the 
knee-joints, vaulting upon the wooden horses, 
etc., etc., until their physical feats reach a point 
of perfection which I have never seen surpassed, 
except by professional circus riders or rope dan- 
cers.” 

Dr. Bache, speaking of the same, says: “I have 
never seen a body of young men all so well phys- 
ically developed—a result produced by constant 
attention to their education on this point.”— 
Papers for the Schoolmaster—( English.) 


at 2 


LOSS OF MEMORY. 








PenrHars no mental disorder is so conclusive of 
bodily derangement, as lossofmemory. Let the 
reader take the following illustration, from Sir 
H. Holland : 


A case of slight paralytic affection is at this 
time before me, where the perception from the 
sensesis unimpared ; the memory of persons and 
events seemingly correct ; the intelligence only 
slightly affected ; the bodily functions, though 
feeble in power, not otherwise disordered ; but 
where the memory of words for speech is so 
nearly gone, that only the single monosyllable 
“‘ yes”? remains as the sole utterance of all that 
the patient desires to express. Even when a 
single negative is obviously intended, no other 
word is used. In another case, of recent occur- 
rence, where in sequel to a paralytic attack two 
years before, the memory of words had been 
greatly confused and impaired, I found them all 
regained and brought into light except the pro- 
nouns, which were almost invariably displaced 
and substituted one for another. Ina third case, 
where the patient, affected with hemiplegia at a 
very advanced age, passed into a state of low 
rambling delirium, a few days before his death, 
all that he uttered, whether in answer or other- 
wise, was in French, a language he had not been 
known to speak at any time for thirty years be- 
fore. This continued until his speech ceased to 
be intelligible altogether. 

This latter phenomenon is among the most 
common, yet the most inexplicable of all the 
phenomena ofmemory. The tenacity of memory 
in the aged for facts and circumstances of early 
life, and the total inability to remember present 
circumstances from day to day, are matters of 
common observation. So also in the dying is 
seen this recollection of the days and scenes, and 
even ideas, of childhood and youth. 

Sir H. Holland passes in rapid review the 
various states, corporeal and mental, in which the 
memory fails. Among the most practically im- 
portant of these is the failure of memory from 
undue exercise of the mind. The system which 
prematurely forces the youthful intellect is 
strongly and justly reprehended by our author. 

It is a fact well attested by experience, that 
the memory may be seriously, sometimes last- 
ingly injured, by pressure upon it too hardly and 
continuously in early life. Whatever theory we 
hold as to this great function of our nature, it is 
certain that its powers are only gradually. de- 








they are impaired by the effort. Thisisa maxim 
indeed of general import, applying to the con- 
dition and culture of every faculty of body and 
of mind, but singularly to the one we are now 
considering, which forms in one sense the foun- 
dation of intellectual life. A regulated exercise, 
short of actual fatigue, enlarges its capacity both 
as to reception and retention, and gives prompt- 
itude as well as clearness to its action. But we 
are bound to refrain from goading it by constant 
and laborious efforts in early life, and before the 
instrument has been strengthened to its work, or 
it decays under our hands. 

Loss of memory is one of the earliest symptoms 
of incipient disease of the brain: perhaps it is 
the first trustworthy symptom. No man who has 
much intellectual labor, much mental anxiety, 
or has in any way cause to think the brain has 
been overtasked or injured, should neglect this 
warning. It is a warning the more valuable be- 
cause it is given at a time when rest and treat- 
ment can do much to arrest incipient disease. 
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PHYSIQUE OF CRIME. 





WE find the following interesting passage in 
Dixon’s London Prisons: 

There is a certain monotony and family like- 
ness in the criminal countenance, which is at 
once repulsive and interesting ; repulsive from 
itsrugged outlines, its brutal expression, its 
physical deformity ; interesting from the mere 
fact ofthat commonness of outward character, the 
expression and the structure and style of fea- 
tures being so unnaturally alike, as to suggest 
that there must be a common cause at work, to 
produce upon those faces so remarkable a result. 

What is this cause? Is it mere habit of life? 
Intellectual pursuits, it is well known, affect the 
character, even the materialform of the face; 
why not criminal pursuits? No person can be 
long in the habit of seeing masses of criminals 
together, without being struck with the same- 
ness of their appearance. Ugliness has some in- 
timate connection with crime. No doubt, the 
excitement, the danger, the alternate penalties 
and excesses attached to the career of the crimi- 
nal, make himugly. A handsome face isa thing 
rarely seen ina prison, and never ina person 
who has been a law-hreaker from childhood. 
Well formed heads—round and massive, denot- 
ing intellectual power—may be seen occasional- 
ly in the jail; buta pleasing, well-formed face, 
never. What does this ugliness of the prison 
population indicate? This—that the habit ot 
crime becomes ina few years a fixed organism, 
which finds expression even in the external form. 
And is not such a fact full of morals? Does not 
every one feel how important it is—in the inter- 
ests of society, in the interests of the criminal 
himself—-that he should be dealt with in the ear- 
liest stage of his career, before the evil thatisin 
him has had time to fix itself in the organization, 
to grow fast-in the ever-hardening granite? 

Aman who has not seen masses of men in a 
great prison, cannot conceive how hideous the 
human countenance can become. Looking in 
the front of those benches, one can only see de- 
mons, Moderately well-shaped heads and intel- 
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ligent countenances are very rare amongst them. | the dismal mountain-side at such an unfortunate 


Occasionally the eye rests upon a cranium of @ 


hour. The child is doing well, and is truly a 


superior order— grand in outline and finely | handsome boy.” 


moulded; the man who belonged to it, no doubt 
has a history: if it only could be got at. But the 
vast mass of heads and faces seem made and 

stamped by nature for criminal acts. Such low, 
misshapen brows —such animal and sensual jaws 
—such cunning, reckless, or stupid looks, hardly 
seem to belong to anything that can by courtesy 
be called human. 





SAGACITY IN A DOG. 

Tue subjoined incident is a striking illustra- 
tion of the canine sagacity. We findit in the 
California Trinity Times: 

‘William Drege lives about five miles from 
town, at the base of the mountains which tower 
north of us. A short time after midnight, on the 
morning of Wednesday last, he was roused from 
his slumbers, by the howl of a dog. No menace 
on his part could rid him of the presence of the 
strange intruder. The dog continued to walk 
around the cabin, still repeating his dismal 
moaning and howling, occasionally making ef- 
forts to effect an entrance through the closed 
doorway. Surprised, and somewhat alarmed at 
this singular demonstration, Mr. Drege at last 
hastily dressed himself and unbolted the door, 
when a large mastiff rushed in. The dog at once 
caught hold of his trousers and employed every 
gentle means to induce the man to accompany 
him outside. Drege’s first impression was that 
the animal was mad, and yet so peculiar and ear- 
nest were the dumb entreaties, that he finally 
yielded, and proceeded without the cabin. A joy- 
ful yell was the result, and the delighted brute, 
now capering and wagging his tail, ran before 
him, and now returning and gently seizing him 
by the hand and trousers, induced Drege to fol- 
low him. 

“Their course was up the precipitous side of 
the mountain, and soon they were forciag their 
way through a snow-drift that had settled in one 
of its numerous fissures. Here comes the won- 
der. Upon the snow lay the body of a woman, 
who had evidently perished from cold and ex- 
haustion. Her limbs were already stiffened in 
death ; but what was the surprise of Mr. Drege 
to see that faithful dog ferret out of a bundle of 
clothing that lay by the side of the woman a 
young child, about two years of age, still warm 
and living. A little inspection aided by the star- 
light and the brightness of the snow, enabled him 
to discover that the person of the woman was 
nearly naked. With a mother’s affection she had 
stripped her own person in order to furnish 
warmth to her exposed infant. The trusty dog 
had completed her work of self-sacrifice. 

“Mr. Drege immediately conveyed the child 
to his cabin, and, arousing some of his neigh- 
bors, proceeded again to the mountain to secure 
from the attack of wild beasts the person of the 
unfortunate woman. Her body was buried the 
next day. The child and the dog have been 
adopted by this good Samaritan; but as yet he 


i A has been unable to obtain any light as to the name 





of the woman, or how she happened to stray on 
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IMPULSIVE INSANITY. 


Tux contrast often presented in patients afflict- 
ed with impulsive insanity, between the state of 
the intellectual faculties and that of the feelings, 
is thus described : 


“These patients can reason logically and 
acutely on any subject within their knowledge, 
and extol the beauties of virtue, while their con- 
duct is filled with acts of folly, and at war with 
every principle of moral propriety. Their moral 
nature seems to have undergone an entire rey- 
olution,—sentiments of truth, honor, honesty, 
benevolence and purity, have given place to 
mendacity, dishonesty, obscenity and selfish- 
ness, and all sense of shame and self-control have 
disappeared, while the intellect has lost none of 


its power to argue, convince, please and charm.’ 


In sane impulses arenot always irresistible, as 
is illustrated by Dr. Ray, in the following account 
of a patient: ‘We once asked a patient who 
was constantly saying or doing something to an- 
noy or disturb others, while his intellect was as 
apparently free from delusion or any other im- 
pairment as ever, whether, in committing his 
aggressive acts, he felt constrained by an irresist- 
ible impulse, contrary to his convictions of right, 
or was not aware, at the moment, that he was 
doing wrong?” His reply should sink deep into 
the hearts of those who legislate for, or sit in judg- 
ment on the insane. ‘I neither acted from an 
irresistible impulse, nor upon the belief that I 
was doing right. I knew perfectly well I was 
doing wrong, and I might have refrained if I had 
pleased. I did thus and so because I loved to do 
it. It gave me indescribable pleasure to do 
wrong.” Yet this man when well, is kind and 
benevolent, and in his whole walk and conversa- 
tion a model of propriety. 





SCIENCE OF SOUND. 


Tris acurious fact in the history of sounds, that 
the loudest noises perish almost on the spot where 
they are produced, whereas musical tones will be 
heardatadistance. Thusif we approach within 
a mile or two of the town or village in which a 
fair is held, we may hear very faintly the clamor 
ofthe multitude, but most distinctly the organ, 
and other musical instruments which are played 
for theiramusement. Ifa Cremona violin, Amati, 
be played by the side ofa modern, the latter will 
sound much the louder of the two, but the sweet, 
brilliant tone of the Amati will be heard at a dis- 
tance the othercannotreach. Dr. Young, on the 
authority of Durham, states that at Gibraltar, 
the human voice was heard at the distance of ten 
miles. Itis a well-known fact that the human voice 
is heard at a greater distance than that of any 
other animal. Thus, when the cottager in the 
woods, or in the open plains, wishes to call her 
husband, who is working at a distance, she does 
not shout, but pitches her voice to a musical 
key, which he knows from habit, and by that 
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means reaches his ear. The loudest roar of the 
largest lion could not penetrate so far. 

“This property of music in the human voice,” 
says an avthor, ‘is strikingly shown in the cathe- 
dral abroad. Hence the mass is entirely per- 
formed in musical sounds, and becomes audible to 
the dovotee, however placed, in the remotest part 
of the church ; whereas if the same service had 
been read, the sounds would not have travelled 
beyond the precincts of the choir.””? Those ora- 
tors who are heard in large assemblies most dis- 
tinetly, are those who in modulating the voice, 
render it most musical. Loud speakers are sel- 
dom heard to advantage. Burke’s voice is said 
to have been a sort of lofty ery, which tended as 
much as theformality of his discourse in the 
House of Commons, to send the members to din- 
ner. “Chatham’s lowest whisper was distinctly 
heard, his middle tone was sweet, rich and beau- 
tifully varied; says a writer, describing the 
orator; ‘when he raised his voice to its highest 
pitch, the house was completely filled with the 
volume of sound ; and the effect was awful, ex- 
cept when he wished to cheer and animate ; and 
then he had a spirit-stirring note, which was per- 
fectly irresistible. The terrible, however, was his 
peculiar power ; then the house sunk before him. 
Still he was dignified ; and wonderful as was his 
eloquence, it was attended with this important 
effect, that it possessed every one with a convic- 
tion that there was something in him finer even 
than his words, that the man was infinitely 
greater than the orator.” 





to 


THE LAW YER WHO LOST HIS 
ORATION, 





In the political strugeles of 1848, two dele- 
gates from D., New Hampshire—a lawyer and 
a inion’ atheted on their mission to the capital of 
that State, together, in awagon. The tailor was 
quite as ardent a politician as his companion, al- 
beit he was not so profound ; but what he lacked 
in book learning and logic, he made up in an 
abundant flow of words, set speeches, snatches of 
political orations, etc., which he had heard at dif- 
erent caucuses, and which his retentive memory 
hoarded up, ready to be delivered on fitting oo- 
casions. They had not proceeded far on their jour- 
ney, when the man of broadcloth asked his com- 
panion if he intended to make aspeech ; and, on 
receiving an affirmative answer, told him he 
should like to hear it, as it was all “cut and 
dried.” 

Accordingly, our limb of law delivered him- 
self of his speech--the labor of more than one 
long night—to our “snapper up of trifles,” who, 
after applauding it much,and criticising it a little, 
desired the lawyer to go through with it again, 
which was complied with. After discussing free- 
ly its merits, and its chances for improvement 
in the delivery more especially, the man of 
“ measures’ actually prevailed upon the speech- 
ifier to go through with it again ; and then com- 
plimented the victim by telling him “ ’twas now 
perfect, and it couldn’t be bettered.” 

Immediately upon their arrival at Concord, they 
repaired to the chamber of convention, which 
had just been organized. Our man of cloth 
watched the chance, and before his companion 
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PORTRAIT OF WiLLIAM L. 


DAYTON. 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE. 





could say “Mr. Speaker,’ he anticipated him, 
got the floar, and to the surprise and astonish- 
ment of his friends in general, and his companion 
especially, recited the whole speech as he caught 
it on the journey from the unsuspecting lawyer’s 
lips, verbatim et literatim, and coolly took his 
seat, amidst thunders of applause. 

[ This shows the difference between mere mem- 
ory and the power to think and originate. 
Ji is one thing to treasure up and be able to re- 
produce ideas, and quite another thing to quar- 
ry out the thoughts and arrange them in logical 
and consecutive order for delivery. Many per- 
sons are wise in original ideas, but are slow to 
acquire the facts by which they are surrounded, 


and also unfortunate in being deficient in lan- | 


guage by which to express them. 

Metaphysical quacks often show their utter 
stupidity, by asserting, that the human mind is a 
unit of power ; that it all reasons, all remembers, 
loves, hates, feels joyous or guilty, alternately, 
&c., and deny as absurd the claims of phrenology, 
that one organ reasons, one perceives the ludi- 
crous, one hopes, one hates, one feels pride, an- 
other the spirit of prudence or of perseverance; 
that one faculty remembers facts, another forms, 
another words, another numbers, another music ; 
that one faculty makes a man brave, another be- 
nevolent; one gives respect, another ambition, 
&e. The above fact iNustrates verbal memory, 
and that aman may possess this without strong 
reasoning power. The tailor got credit for talent 
to originate a great speech, when he should have 
been cheered only fcr his memory, and for the 
audacious manner of playing a practical joke on 
his colleague.] 
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CANDIDATES FOR THE VICE- 
PRESIDENCY. 


WE give, agreeably to promise, the portraits 
of the several candidates for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. Little interest is generally felt in respect 
to a candidate for this office; but though we 
always hope for the continuation of the life of 
the chief officer, and expect him to administer 
the Government through the term for which he 
is elected, and, therefore, think it of little conse- 
quence who occupies the second place; yet, in 
two instances, experience has shown the neces- 
sity of care in the selection of a proper candi- 
date, who is liable to succeed to the Presidential 
chair and to his prerogatives. He should be fit 
to rule wisely, and honest enough to rule right- 
eously. 


WILLIAM L. DAYTON. 


Mr. Dayton is a native of New Jersey, and is 
now about fifty years of age, of fine form and 
commanding appearance, and at the present time 
in the enjoyment of excellent health and spirits, 
In his native State he has long enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being an able lawyer and experienced 
Senator, a consistent opponent of slavery exten- 
sion, an old conservative Whig, and a gentleman 
of unblemished moral character. He has been a 
Judge of one of the highest Courts of his State, 
and is said to have acquitted himself with credit 
in all the various positions in which he has served 
the public. While in the Senate of the United 
States he zealously opposed the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and it is claimed by his friends that he has 
always been on the side of freedom. 








JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE is the descendant of one of 
the oldest families in Kentucky, a family of 
ability, and distinguished for eloquence. In the 
last Congress Mr. B. came prominently before 
the nation as the leader of his party in the Lower 
House. Mr. Pierce offered him the appointment 
of Minister to Spain in place of Mr. Soulé, which 
Mr. B. declined, preferring to retire to private 
life. His nomination for Vice-President at the 
Cincinnati Convention, was doubtless unexpected 
to himself, as it was to most of his friends. 


ANDREW J. DONELSON. 


Anprew J. DonELson was born on the 25th of 
August, 1800. His father, the brother-in-law of 
- Gen. Jackson, died in 1805, leaving his son inthe 
care of the old Hero of the Hermitage. Having 
completed his studies at the Nashville College, 
he was appointed a cadet at the West Point 
Military Academy, where he graduated in 1819, 
and was appointed a Lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers, Mr. Donelson was then appointed 
aid-de-camp to Gen. Jackson, and went with him 
in this capacity to Florida, when that Territory 
was received from Spain. He held this position 
until he resigned in 1822, in order to qualify 
himself for the practice of law, for which he was 
licensed in 1823. In 1824 Mr. Donelson settled 
upon the plantation where he now lives, adjoin- 
ing the Hermitage. The election in 1828 having 
terminated in favor of Gen. Jackson, Mr. Donel- 
son was invited to take the post of Private Sec- 
retary, which he continued to hold throughout 
his administration. In the year 1845, however, 
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PORTRAIT OF ANDREW J. DONELSON. 





when Mr. Polk came into the Presidency 
Mr. Donelson accepted the mission to Berlin, and 
also the one to the central power of Germany, 
which last he held until he was recalled by Gen. 
Taylor at the close of 1849. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A TOBACCO 
CHEWER. 


NUMBER IIl. 


THERE are many reasons why a man does not 
break away from the dominion of the tobacco 
habit. It is not, however, because tobacco is 
not often extremely nauseous and repugnant to 
all the faculties of his nature. When he has 
taken it too freely, or from some peculiar con- 
dition of the constitution, he is unable to bear 
his usual quantity, and thus becomes compar- 
atively prostrate by it, he feels very sure he shall 
some time quit using it. But when? This is 
the question which he is troubled to answer. 

I hardly ever asked an old devotee of tobacco 
if he expected to use it as long as he lived, who 
did not express a doubt on the subject. Most 
of them are aware that they are injured by it, 
and when questioned on the subject, frankly con- 
fess it. Thousands expect to quit it; have an 
undefined assurance that they shall one day be 
free from its thraldom; but how they are to 
summon the resolution to quit now, to take no 
more forever, this is the sticking point that the 
poor slave of habit cannot pass. The diseased 


state of the nervous system, to say nothing of the. 


stomach and livet, which leads it to crave the ac- 
customed excitement, is the prime cause of man’s 
enslavement. Morally and intellectually he feels 


his vassalage, and if he could, he thinks he would 
gladly conquer the habit; but the tyrant habit, 
built on perverted appetite, and inwrought with 
the minutest filaments of his nervous system, 
cries out, Not now, not yet, some other time, 
at “‘a more convenient season,” and the sighing 
victim yields to his fate. 

I remember about the year 1835, attending a 
Methodist watch-night, or New-Year’s meeting, 
at which time it is common for those who attend 
to think over their errors, with a view to amend- 
ment. This subject formed the topic of a very 
earnest conversation in a little group of smokers, 
chewers, and snuffers. It was proposed among 
them that all who used the weed in any way 
should drop it for one year. One lady in the 
party, who was addicted to snuff, and who knew 
how fond I was of smoking, when urged to join 
the party in the proposed reformation, said she 
would break off if I would, thinking, doubtless, 
that she was safe in her proposition. 

When I was informed what was passing in 
the group, and how the reformation of the 
party seemed to be suspended on my decision, I 
promptly remarked, “Then you may all count 
upon rigid abstinence for twelve months.” I 
went home with the sacredness of a promise to 
others on my conscience, fully resolved to redeem 
that promise at every cost of self-denial. 


Before the close of the second day the lady 
snufftaker, who named me as the key-stone of 
the arch, had relapsed to her old habit. At the 
close of the week all but two of my reformatory 
friends had returned to their pipes and tobacco- 
boxes, and at the end of a fortnight I stood 
alone in abstinence. 
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I had felt provoked and chagrined to think a 
dozen people should willingly agree to quit a 
vile habit if I would do so, as if I were the 
hardest case, or most inveterate slave of habit 
in the neighborhood. I resolved that they should 
find me able to refrain as well as the best of 
them, and, when I found them all “ backslidden,” 
my pride braced me up to show them that he 
who was by them supposed to be the weakest 
of the party, was, after all, weak as he really 
was, the strongest one of the whole. 

They were honest in their promises to con- 
quer their habit, “the spirit was willing,” but, 
when the cravings of the unnatural appetite 
were aroused, they found “ their flesh was weak.” 
Twenty-two years have since elapsed, and I be- 
lieve every one of my friends to be still enslaved. 
How many times they have tried to break off 
and failed in their attempts I know not, but 
their resolutions and relapses only show how the 
slaves of the habit yearn after freedom from it, 
and how difficult it is to make the conquest. 


Having committed myself for a year only, as 
the time approached I began to promise myself 
a treat when the year was ended. I remember 
on New-Year’s day I “treated resolution” to a 
smoke, and while doing so with what disdainful 
pride I rallied my friends, who challenged me to 
quit tobacco for a year, and had failed to keep 
me company. 

I made a sad mistake in not laying my foun- 
dation for reformation as broad as life itself; 
then I might have been fully emancipated ; but 
I had promised for but a year, and that being 
fulfilled, my moral resolution was gone, and the 
slumbering appetite became aroused with re- 
newed strength. 

Ten years from that New-Year’s night found 
me an inveterate chewer, as well as smoker. 
Smoking was too unsteady a stimulus, so I 
adopted chewing, as a more constant gratifica- 
tion. I used the best quality of tobacco, and 
that incessantly. I frequently sat up an hour 
after others had retired, just to have a good time 
chewing before going to bed. If anything 
occurred that I used it less than common during 
an evening, I usually awoke in the night, and 
got up to enjoy a chew. 


Having tried the virtue of a New-Year’s 
occasion to quit the use of tobacco, I resolved 
to try itagain. I revelled in its enjoyment until 
the clock struck twelve, and the year 1844 had 
expired, when I threw out what I supposed 
would be my last quid. I had left a large piece 
of the best Virginia Cavendish, which I thought 
it a pity to lose, and though I never expected to 
use it, I could not muster courage to give or 
throw it away, for it seemed like taking a last 
look at one’s only friend. So I kept it. 

The next day, and for three days afterward, I 
was almost crazy for tobacco. I was so shat- 
tered in nly nervous system that I could neither 
sit nor stand still. I could not write, read, or 
work, and was very irritable in disposition, and 
so completely unhinged in mind and memory that 
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I often forgot my subject in the midst of ani- 
mated conversation, and could not goon. My 
mind was in a state analogous to that between 
wakefulness and sleep; now dreamy, now half 
conscious; now lost, now startled as by fear, 
now gliding into drowsy forgetfulness. 

What does the reader think of living in this 
way for weeks, and trying to do business, con- 
verse, and behave decently among one’s friends. 
I gave up all business, and managed to contain 
myself by changing from place to place, varying 
my occupation, eating frequently, chewing cam- 
momile blossoms and cloves, either of which I 
now heartily condemn, as nearly, if not quite as 
bad for the health and nervous system, as tobacco. 

For a day or two I used to take the remainder 
of my stock of cavendish and smell of it, deeply 
and earnestly, but I found this only ageravated 
my desire for it, so I threw it away, following it 
with a lingering farewell. For ten days it 
seemed to me impossible to refrain, even though 
death should ensue from indulgence. 

I had a neighbor about half a mile distant, 
who had two or three barrels of leaf tobacco in 
an outhouse. J used to think of this tobacco 
all day, and after dark I would go across the 
fields and carefully enter this building, take off 
the cover from one of the barrels, and, putting 
my face inside, take “a long pull and a strong 
pull” at breathing the odor, until I had par- 
tially satisfied my nervous craving for it. These 
visits were regular, every night, and I began to 
count the hours for the tardy daylight to depart 
so that I could enjoy the luxury of a smell of 
tobacco. I found, however, that this kept up 
the appetite, and that I was never going to be 
rid of the habit at this rate; so [ bought the 
entire lot of tobacco and carried it to our market 
town and sold it. 

Then I began to gain a victory. In three 
weeks I could attend to my business, and my 
wife and children no more turned away their 
faces on account of my breath when I approached 
them. I felt like a new man; had recovered my 
natural appetite, and found that I required much 
more food than formerly, and in three months I 
had gained twelve pounds in weight. 








SAGACITY IN BIRDS. 


Tue following remarkable instance of sagacity 
in the swallow, is taken from “ Everett’s Life of 
Dr. Adam Clarke.” 

“ Thenearest approach to reason in animals I 
ever was witness to,’”’ said the Doctor, “was at 
Ratcliff Close, near Bury, in Lancashire. Look- 
ing up to the eaves of a house, I saw a number 
of swallows’ nests in a row, and perceiving no 
place of egress, I inquired of Mr. Bealie, the 
proprietor of the building, how it was they as- 
sumed such an appearanc> ; when he told me, 
that in that neighborhood they were designated 
‘blind nests.’ Before the return of the swallows 
in Spring, some sparrows had taken possession of 
them. On the arrival of the original proprietors, 
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but the sparrows set and maintained possession. 
Other swallows came to the aid of the lawful 
owners; but no power which they possessed 
would serve the purpose of ejecting the villan- 
ous sparrows—for the sparrow is a villanous 
bird! What was the result? The swallows, af- 
ter various and fruitless attempts, assembled on 
the roof of the building, and sat for some time as 
though in grave deliberation ; they then flew 
away, each returning, in a few seconds, with 
mud in his bill, with which they closed up the 
holes, thus burying the sparrows alive; where, 
in those nests, they remain entombed to this day.” 
“That,” said a friend smiling, who heard the re- 
lation, ‘was returning evil for evil, with a ven- 
geance.’”’ The Doctor, who was one of the last 
men to act on the dex taglionis system himself, 
commenced advocating, with no unapt illustra- 
tion, for the poor harmless swallows: ‘“ What,’’ 
said he jocosely, “if a man were to enter my 
house, take possession of it, and turn my wife 
and children ont of doors, should I not, on find- 
ing that I could not eject him, be justified in 
nailing him in ?”’ 
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UTILITY OF GOOD MANNERS. 


AMONG many excellent bits of experience, relat- 
ed inthe autobiography of Dr. Caldwell, is the 
following lesson in civility : 


“Inthe year 1825 I made, in London, in a 
spirit of wager, a decisive and satisfactory ex- 
periment as to the effect of civil and courteous 
manners on people of various ranks and descrip- 
tions. 

“There were in a place a number of young 
Americans, whe often complained to me of the 
neglect and rudeness experienced by them from 
citizens to whom they spoke in the streets. They 
asserted, in particular, that as often as they re- 
quested directions to any point in the city 
towards which they were proceeding, they 
either received an uncivil and evasive answer, 
or none atall. I told them that my experience 
on the same subject had been exceedingly differ- 
ent ; that I had never failed to receive a civil 
reply to my questions—often communicating 
the information requested ; and that I could not 
help suspecting that their failure to receive sim- 
ilar answers arose, in part at least, ifnot entirely, 
to the plainness, not to say the bluntness, of their 
manner in making their inquiries. ‘The correct- 
ness of this charge. however, they sturdily de- 
nied, asserting that their manner of asking for 
information was good enough for those to whom 
they addressed themselves. Unable to convince 
them by words of the truth of my suspicions, I 
proposed to them the following simple and con- 
clusive experiment : 

«Tet us take together a walk of two or three 
hours in some of the public streets of the city. 
You shall yourselves designate the persons to 
whom I shall propose questions, and the subjects 
also to which the question shall relate ; and the 
only restriction imposed is, that no question shall 
be proposed to any one who shall appear to be 
greatly hurried, agitated, distressed or any other 
way deeply pre-occupied, in mind or body, and 
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no one shall speak to the person questioned but 
myself.’ 

““ My proposition being accepted, out we sal- 
lied and to work we went; and I continued my 
experiment until my young friends surrendered 
at discretion, frankly acknowledging that my 
epinion was right, and theirs, of course, was 
wrong; and that, in our passage through life, 
courtesy of addressand deportment may be made 
both a pleasant and powerful means to attain our 
ends and gratify our wishes. 

“JT put questions to more than twenty persons 
of every rank, from the high-bred gentleman to 
the servant in livery, and received in every in- 
stance a satisfactory reply. If the information 
asked for was not imparted, the individual ad- 
dressed gave an assurance of his regret at being 
unable to communicate it. 

“ What seemed to surprise my friends was, 
that the individuals accosted by me almost uni- 
formly imitated my own manner. If I uncoy- 
ered my head, as I did, in speaking toa gentle- 
man, or even toa man of ordinary appearance 
and breeding, he did the same in his reply ; and 
when I touched my hat to a liveried coachman 
or waiting man, his hat was immediately under 
his arm. So much may be done, and such ad- 
vantages gained, by simply avoiding coarseness 
and vulgarity, and being well-bred and agree- 
able. Nor can the case be otherwise. For the 
foundation of good breeding is good nature and 
good sense—two of the most useful and indis- 
pensable attributes of a well-constituted mind. 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that good breed- 
ing isnot to be regarded as identical with polite- 
ness—a mistake which is too frequently, if not 
generally, committed. A person may be exceed- 
ingly polite without the much higher and more 
valuable accomplishment of good breeding. 








BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA. 


THERE are many persons, no doubt, who have 
never heard the origin of this often quoted pas- 
sage ; for them and others who may have per- 
haps forgotten the subject, we copy the following 
article which tells the whole mournful story : 


Lord Clive, while a Colonel of the British 
army, commenced his career as founder of the 
British empire in India. Full of honors and 
wealth he returned to England, but being de- 
feated in getting into Parliament, in 1775 sailed 
under the King’s command, again for India, the 
company appointing him to the Governorship of 
Fort St. David. But the very day he stepped in- 
to the gubernatorial chair, at Madras, the Ben- 
gal Nabob took Calcutta. Then came that chap- 
ter of unheard-of cruelty, familiar to every child 
who has learned to read his story books. The 
tragedy of the Black Hole occurred in 1756, just 
a hundred years ago. 

The dungeon was but twenty feet square. Mid- 
summer heat was parching India. The little 
garrison thought it alla joke, when they were 
ordered to go in; but to refuse was to die, for 
Sarajahul Dowlak’s orders must be obeyed; 
prolonged suffering was better than instant 
death ; they entered, one hundred and forty-six 
inall. The door was closed, the small aperture 
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admitted neither light nor air. When they began 
to exchange breaths the startling truth burst 
uponthem. The air already was almost putrid ; 
they shrieked, they yelled in mortal agony ; they 
screamed for water and thenkilled each other over 
the cup which was passed through the grating, 
while the poor prisoners were biting and squeezing 
each other's life away—gasping for air, for water, 
for anything to relieve them of their agony. 
The jailers laughed and danced in pure delight. 
Holmeil, the highest in rank, offered the jailer 
heavy bribes; but no, the Nabob was sleeping, 
and no one dared to wake him. In the morning, 
when the debauch wasslept away, he ordered the 
dungeon door to be opened, and out staggered 
twenty-three swollen, distorted living corpses! 
One hundred and twenty-three were piled up—a 
putrefying mass of men—all shapes and forms 
were represented in the death struggle. The 
English woman who survived was sent to the 
harem of the Prince of Moorshedabad. Holmeil 
was saved and tells the tale. The dead were 
burned on the spot, but the harrowing picture 
did not move in the least the granite disposition 
of the human tiger. The horrible deed reached 
Clive, and the celebrated battle of Plassey show- 
ed the inhuman Nabob that it was a foolhardy 
thing to trifle with the feelings of Englishmen. 
The soldiers fought like bulldogs; revenge stim- 
ulated them on, and the Nabob’s army of 60,000 
strong was broken like a reed. Clive lost but 
twenty-two men. 
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THE OLD VS. THE NEW MAN. 





[We copy from a religious cotemporary the 
following striking illustration of the.presence of 
contending elements in man’s mentalnature. It 
shows how-men who are in the main good, often 
give way to the temptation of some strong pro- 
pensity, and thus mar their characters :] 

Pass your hand over Deacon M.’s head, and 
about an inch and a half above, and a little for- 
ward of the ears, you find a protuberance which 
phrenologists call the bump of acquisitiveness. 

By nature the Deacon loved Mammon; by 
grace he loved God. Between them there was 
continued war. Both fought—one like Michael, 
the other like the Devil. As there was long war 
between the house of David and the house of 
Saul, so there was long war in the earthly house 
of the Deacon. 

As with God, so with the Deacon; a troop 
overcome him, but he overcome at last, as ap- 
pears by the following circumstance : 

In the same church with Deacon M. was a poor 
brother. This poor man had the misfortune to 
lose his cow. She died. To get him another, 
the good Deacon headed a subscription with five 
dollars, and paidit. This act disquieted Mam- 
mon ; Mammon, with true Iscariot zeal, began to 
rant and rave :—“ Why, charity begins at home ; 
the more you give, the more you may ; let people 
learn to take care of themselves.’’ 

The Deacon was a Baptist; but he found that 
baptismal water did neither drown, wash away, or 
wash clean the old man. The tempter backed 
Mammon, and putting a glass to the Deacon’s 
eye showed him not the kingdoms and glories of 
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this world, but the poor-house, wretchedness, | powers of judgment and reflection, which would 
poverty and rags, and said: “ All these things ' enable him to compare the professions of men 


will your master give youin your old age asa re- ( 
ward of your charity.” 

To still these clamors, Deacon M. went to the 
destitute man, told him he must give back the five 
dollars. The poor man returned it. This last 
act roused the new MAN, and now nature and 
grace stood face to face. 

To give or not to give, that is the question. 


Thus stood the Deacon, poising, balancing and 
halting between two opinions. The Deacon 
spoke: “My brother, some men are troubled 
with their old woman; I am troubled with my 
old man. I must put off my old man, as the 
Jews put off their new man—crucify him, crucify 
him.”’ Then unstrapping his pocket-hook he 
took out a ten-dollar bill and gave the poor man. 
“There,”’ said the Deacon; “my old man, say 
another word, and I’ll give him twenty dollars.” 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
MERCHANT. 


“Has he a talent for business?” is usually 
the first inquiry of those who would learn the in- 
tellectual qualifications of an individual destined 
for commercial pursuits. In endeavoring to de- 
termine in what this peculiar talent consists, we 
shall not adopt the language of the metaphy- 
sicians, nor that of the phrenologists, but will 
content ourselves with the use of such terms as 
may be equally intelligible to all readers. 

Perhaps we may as well begin by enumerating 
some of the mental qualities which we would 
not require, before proceeding to those which we 
deem essential. In the first place, we would not 
require a merchant to possess a brilliant imagin- 
ation, a bold and discursive fancy, or a turn for 
abstruse speculation in science. We would not 
require him to be an acute and profound rea- 
soner, or a lively wit; nor would we insist upon 
a great capacity for languages or mechanical 
invention. ‘These are more useful in other pro- 
fessions, and, if attended with the dispositions 
and habits which usually accompany them, form 
so many disqualifications for business, since they 
naturally withdraw the mind, ina great meas- 
ure, from its pursuit. 

On the other hand, we would choose to have 
our young merchant endowed with a talent and 
habit of observation, and a disposition to make 
himself acquainted with the characters of men 
and the properties of things. We would wish 
him to possess strong powers of perception, qual- 
ifying him to observe and compare carefully the 
qualities of all the objects of trafiic ; and a cer- 
tain patience of investigation, which should never 
suffer him to be content with a superficial notice 
of such things as come within the range of his 
business, but would generally lead him to ex- 
amine a subject so long as there was anything to 
be learned respectingit. We would wish him to 
be possessed of that union of quick perception 
and steadiness of nerve which is so happily de- 
nominated presence of mind ; so that he might 
not be easily thrown off his guard, or misled by 
those whose intention is to deceive and overreach. 
At the same time, we would wish him to possess 





with their actions and apparent dispositions, in 
order to form a correct estimate of the character, 
as well as to determine the probabilities of suc- 
cess in any mercantile undertaking necessarily 
attended with contingencies and risks. 

The power of understanding men’s characters, 
can hardly be considered an intuitive one, al- 
though it is sometimes called so. It depends 
much upon judgment and reflection ; although 
these mental operations may sometimes be per- 
formed with great rapidity. Whatever it may 
depend upon, it is certain that this ready appre- 
ciation of the characters of those with whom he 
deals, is often of great importance in guarding 
the merchant against imposition, as well as in 


preventing him from forming injudicious mer- 


cantile connections. 

To the talent of observation, we would wish 
our young merchant to add a certain regulating 
power of the mind, which fits him for the preser- 
vation of order and method in everything that 
relates to his business. By some persons, this 
will be considered a matter of habit, rather than 
a natural gift. Possibly it may be so, although 
we think otherwise. But, if there is no natural 
gift of order, there certainly seems to be one of 
disorder, if we may judge from the incorrigible 
propensity which some young clerks have for 
throwing everything into confusion which is con- 
fided to their care. It is the opposite of this 
which we would see possessed and cultivated by 
those who hope to succeed in business. The 
concerns of a mercantile firm are necessarily so 
delicate and complicated, that, like the machin- 
ery of a great factory, they cannot be success- 
fully conducted without strict order and method, 
Some men, it is true, blunder into fortunés, and 
others find bags of gold; but their success will 
not serve as the basis ofa general rule. We must, 
therefore, insist on a talent or a habit, which- 
ever you please, of order. 

We would prefer, although this is not ab- 
solutely essential, that there should be a natural 
aptitnde for calculation ; in other words, that our 
merchant should be ‘‘ quick at figures.”’ <A cer- 
tain amount of arithmetical information he must 
possess. If he is also prompt in calculation, this 
talent will be very serviceable in certain emer- 
gencies, which may present themselves to any 
one concerned in the multifarious transactions of 
commerce. 

The power of commanding and concentrating 
the attention on a single object, in the midst of 
bustle and business—aBsTRACTION, perhaps it 
might be termed, with reference to surrounding 
objects, should be possessed by the merchant to 
acertain degree. The uses of this power are ob- 
vious enough, in an occupation where it is fre- 
quently requisite to carry on calculations, or 
write letters, bills, or invoices, in situations 
where a person whose mind is not completely 
under his control, in this respect, would find it 
impossible to go on without frequent errors. 

A good memory is of great importance in all the 
transactions of business, although it is considered 
improper to trust to the keeping of memory 
alone any of those matters which merchants gen- 
erally commit to writing. This faculty of the 
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mind is greatly strengthened by exercise, and 
by habits of close attention ; and it is aided by 
the observance of order and method. 

The crowning talent of all is a well-regulated 
and steady activity of mind, which renders one im- 
patient of idleness, and always anxious to be 
engaged in some useful occupation. Merevacuity 
is one of the greatest enemies of real enjoyment ; 
and the man who has learned to derive a positive 
gratification from the calm and steady exercise 
of his best talents and capacities, has learned the 
true secret of happiness. 

No amount of mere talents is sufficient to se- 
cure success in any career of honor and useful- 
ness, without those moral qualifications which 
form the proper basis of character. ‘lhe former 
are the sails of the ship, while the latter constit- 
ute the ballast, preserving her equilibrium, and 
enabling her to maintain her course amidst the 
head-winds and tempests which she is destined 
to encounter. 

Sreapy, is an old-fashioned word in its appli- 
cation to character. Formerly, when a clerk was 
offered or advertised for, steadiness was the inva- 
riable requisition. Now-a-days, it is a “ smart, 
active young man,’’ that is wanted. We like the old 
word best. It implies much. It gives assurance 
that whatever talents a young man may possess, 
whether great or small, he has placed them 
under the control of a guiding moral principle ; 
and that, if the vessel may not make sail at the 
rate of ten knots an hour, she has at least ballast 
enough not to be capsized by the first squall that 
may ruffle the waves on her track. 
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A PET LION IN PRISON. 








GERARD, the celebrated lion hunter of Algiers, 
relates the following anecdote of a pet lion, 
named Hubert, which he caught when a cub, and 
raised till he was sent to the public gardens— 
menageria, in Paris: 

Hubert was placed in the Jardin des Plantes, 
where, some time afterwards, Gerard went to see 
him. 

He was lying half asleep, gazing with indiffer- 
ence on all the visitors, when suddenly he raised 
his head, his eyes dilated, a nervous twitching 
of the muscles of his face and the agitation of 
his tail showed that the sight of the well-known 
uniform had roused him. He had recognized the 
uniform, but had not yet identified his old master. 
His eyes vaguely interrogated this vaguely-re- 
membered form. Gerard thrust his hand into 
thecage. It wasa touching moment which fol_ 
lowed. Without taking his eyes from Gerard, 
he applied his nose to the outstretched hand, and 
began to breethe deeply ; with every breath his 
eye became more affectionate, and when Gerard 
said to him, “ Well, Hubert, my oJd soldier,” he 
made a terrible bound against the bars of his 
prison, which trembled beneath his weight. 
My friends, alarmed, sprung back, and called on 
me to do the same. Noble beast: thou art ter- 
rible even in thy love! 

He was magnificent as he stood there roaring 
with joy and rage. His rough tongue licked with 
joy the hand which I abandoned to him, while 
with his enormous paws he tried to draw me 
gently to him. No soon r did any one approach 
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the cage than he flew out in frightful expressions 
of anger, which changed into calmness and car- 
resses on their retreating. It is impossible for 
me to describe how painful our parting was that 
day. Twenty times I was forced to return to re- 
assure him that he would see me again, and each 
time that I moved out of sight, he made the 
place tremble with his bounds and cries. Poor 
Hubert! this visit, and the long téte-d-téte of 
subsequent visits, made captivity a little less 
painful to him, but the effect seemed to be injur- 
ious on the whole. He drooped,and the keeper 
attributed it to these visits, which perhaps made 
him languish for the camp and his old days of 
liberty. He died, leaving Gerard resolved to kill 
as many lions as he could, but to capture no 
more ; death in the forest, by a rifle, being in- 
finitely preferable to a pulmonary disease bred 
in a prison. 





A MARTYR OF SCIENCE. 


Mons. ALEXANDRE TINCONI, who was about fifty 
years of age, originally from Constantinople, and 
a man of letters, was recently found dead in 
Paris, in the modest lodgings which he occupied, 
No. 7 Rue des Vieux Augustins. The commis- 
sary of police was immediately summoned, and 
betook himself to the spot, accompanied by a 
physician. It was proved beyond doubt that 
Alexandre Tinconi had died of starvation. It 
was not want, however, that put an end to his 
existence : for, at the time of his death, he en- 
joyed a very considerable income ; but, absorbed 
by his love of science, he forgot that man has a 
body no less than a soul to provide for, and 
would pass whole days together without taking 
food. 

His dead body was found extended on a pile of 
books and manuscripts in every known language 
under the sun. His lodgings were full of them, 
and in some of the rooms this Babel of literature 
touched the ceiling. 

Alexandre Tinconi spoke twelve languages, and 
was wellskilled in many more. He had filled the 
highest posts of honor; rank and wealth were 
his, but he had renounced everything from pure 
love of science. Thestate of disorder in which 
his rooms were found is indescribable. As for 
his personal appearance, it was worse yet. For 
the last two years of his life he had neither 
changed his linen nor his clothing. His body 
was completely emaciated. On seeing him in 
this condition, one of his fellow-countrymen, who 
had known him when he occupied the post of 
ambassador, exclaimed : “ Is that really the man 
I used to see so richly clad, glittering with gold 
and precious stones, and keeping such a crowd of 
eager, but respectful suitors, waiting in his ante- 
chambers ?” 

In the lodgings of the deceased were found a 
great number of rare and curious objects, arms 
from all the countries of the East, real Damascus 
blades, that You could roll up like a ribbon, 
Malay creases, &c., &c. Among the objects most 
worthy of note was a complete collection of 
autographs of all the most distinguished wits, 
savans, and men of letters in Europe. By his will, 
the late Alexandre Tinconi left to the Mazarine 
Library six manuscripts, which would seem tobe 
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of great value. As for his fortune, he ordered 
that it should be divided between the poor and 
the Church of Les Petits Péres. 


<> 


SOMETHING ABOUT FIRE- 
ARMS. 

Ir is not certainly known by whom gunpowde" 
was invented. It wae probably first known to 
the Chinese and other eastern nations, among 
whom the arts generally originated. Its dis- 
covery and introduction into Europeis attributed 
to Bartheldus Schwartz, in 1320. Some attribute 
its invention to Roger Bacon. We hear of the 
use of cannon by the Moors, in 1342, and by the 
English in 1346, at the battle of Cressy. 

The first instruments were remarkably awk- 
ward and heavy. They could only be used be- 
fore the walls of a besieged town, whither they 
were dragged at great expense and labor. The 
idea of lessening their size, however, soon oc- 
curred, and in 1364, small barrels of only a span 
in length were manufactured in Italy. But these 
being found inconvenient, the barrels were 
lengthened, and the old-fashioned arquebus made 
its appearance. This instrument gradually took 
the place of the old cross-bow. The arquebus 
was at first short, thick and heavy, carrying only 
a four-ounce ball, and fired by a match in the 
hand. A shield-bearer attended the arquebusier 
during battle. Behind the shield during the te- 
dious operation of loading and firing, he took 
shelter. 

The French were the first to introduce fire- 
arms into the cavalry, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century. The horsemen were provided 
with pieces two and a-half feet long. In 1617 a 
mechanic of Nuremburg invented the wheel lock. 
This was a contrivance in which, by the rapid 
revolution of a small, sharply-notched wheel 
against a piece of brimstone, sparks were pro- 
duced and the weapon exploded. These wheel 
locks were, however, used in the cavalry alone ; 
all the European infantry, up to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, continued to use the 
match locks. 

During the sixteenth century, the double ar- 
quebus, four feet long, was introduced, carrying 
an eight ounce ball and fixed with a rest. Before 
this the bore of the old arquebus was diminished to 
that of a two-ounce ball. A musketoon, with a 
barrel a foot and a-half long, came into use, hay- 
ing a calibre of two inches, and designed to carry 
twelve or fifteen small bullets. In this century 
the musket proper was introduced. It was longer 
than the old arquebus, and threw a ball of four 
ounces. It was first used in the armies of Charles 
V. of Spain. 

The arquebus disappeared at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, and in their 
stead came the musketeers and pikemen. Then 
the cavalry began to be armed with carbines, two 
and a-half feet long, each rider being provided 
with two pistols. The carbines were loaded with 
prepared wooden catridges. 

The French in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, set the example of using muskets, car- 
rying as many as fourteen bullets to the pound. 
But the most important improvement in this cen- 
tury was the substitution of flint locks for the 
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match and wheel locks. In 1670, the match lock 
had gone out of use. The bayonet was brought 
into use about this time. It was a two-edged 
blade, twelve inches long by one in width. It 
was fitted like a plug to the barrel of the mus- 
ket, by means of a wooden handle. This was in- 
convenient, as the blade had to be removed every 
time the musket was discharged. This was rem- 
edied by the invention of the screw to the 
bayonet in 1678. The Swedes are reported to 
be the first who fired with fixed bayonets. 

An improvement increasing the speed of load- 
ing was made at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. By it, upon ramming down the powder 
in the barrel, the piece would prime itself. At 
the same time, the grooved or rifle barrels came 
into use. 

At the beginning of the present century the 
percussion lock was invented by Forsyth, in 
England. By a smart stroke of a hammer little 
chemical balls were ignited. This lock was 
found, however, too complicated, and in other re- 
spects unfit for war. The invention of the per- 
cussion cap in 1818 by Debbonbert, introduced a 
new era in the history of fire-arms. The cap was 
at first an awkward and clumsy affair, and it was 
a score of years before it gained its present neat 
and convenient shape. It was not used generally 
in the armies of Europe until 1840. 

It is curious, as well as a remarkable fact, that 
of late years more attention has been paid to the 
improvement of fire-arms than at any former 
period. Of this, the neat and handy fowling 
pieces, rifles and revolvers, that continually meet 
our eyes, bear ample witness. Humanity would 
induce us to hope that as the weapons of war be- 
come more perfect, the necessity for their use 
would become less. 





THE PERUVIANS. 


Tue Peruvians, take them all together, are the 
laziest, meanest, most rascally, ignorant and cor- 
rupt population of which it is possible to con- 
ceive. I speak of them as a whole, and include 
the agricultural population of North Peru and 
South Ecuador. There are, of course, excep- 
tions, and I have seen instances of simple honesty 
among them which did honor to human nature ; 
but I have never seen or heard of an industrious 
person. No improvement can be expected in 
the political condition of this wretched republic 
until its agricultural and laboring population is 
replaced by a more enterprising and industrious 
people. Isay replaced because I am inclined to 
believe that the present race is now so low in 
physical, intellectual and moral constitution, as 
to be incapable of improvement under the exist- 
ing climate and political administration of Peru ; 
and the latter they have neither the disposition 
nor intelligence to reform. 

The rustic population of Peru depend upon 
their labor and stealing for subsistence (under 
the term “stealing ”’ I include all sorts of cheat- 
ing); but they are only petty thieves, and very 
clumsy ones; they however feel no shame in be- 
ing detected, unless, at the same time, the stolen 
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Sundays), and more than one-fourth is wasted in 
the days after the feasts. Monday is usually 
counted as equal to half a day’s work, such as 
their work is, and an Irishman or a slave in the 
United States would count that a holiday in 
which his task did not exceed two days’ work of 
a Peruvian peon. 

On birth or ‘‘saint’s’? days, of persons whom 
they wish to compliment, it is usual for the 
friends to club together and purchase a quantity 
of liquors, which they send to the house ; they 
generally meet there in the morning and spend 
the day sometimes temperately and sometimes 
intemperately. The host sets the best dinner his 
means afford, at about 5 o’clock, p. m.; then com- 
mences the drinking; at dark dancing com- 
mences, which lasts till daylight. At these, 
and all similar gatherings, the ladies make ita 
point to get as many people drunk as possible. 
The way they do it is as follows: They ask 
every man to drink with them; they give him 
the strongest liquor and they themselves take the 
weakest; if the victim is not up to their dodges, 
they will enly touch their lips to the wine, with- 
out tasting ; if he insists upon their taking glass 
for glass, they will drain the glass, but immedi- 
ately wipe the mouth with a dark-colored 
kerchief, or in their shawls, and discharge every 
drop of the wine into that. I have seen a very 
pretty girl with her shawl and handkerchief both 
wringing wet with wine and sweet cordials. 
‘They are usually of cotton or bandana silk, and 
can therefore be washed without material dam- 
age. Sometimes, however, the intended victim 
proves too smart, and knowing the trick, seizes 
both the fair tempter’s hands, holds them until 
she has swallowed the liquor and opened her 
mouth and spoken, which is the only sure test, 
and even that is not always sure. 

The population of Peru, like that of Chili, Bo- 
livia, and Ecuador, consists of a very few of pure 
Spanish extraction, a great many of a mixture of 
Spanish and Indian, with quite frequently a dash 
of the negro, a cross of the negro and Indian, and 
a few pure Indians. The color varies from a 
dark brunette, through various shades of yellow 
and mahogany color, to glossy black. In the 
words of one of our classic lyrics, 


“ Some are black, and some are blacker, 
And some are de color ob a chaw o’ tobacker.” 


The morals of the Peruvian population are pe- 
culiar to that country. 

A woman does not become an outcast as soon 
as it is known that she can no longer “ braid her 
hair with the virgin snood,” while she has yet no 
right to the title of wife. An immense number 
form connections of convenience ; indeed, I do 
not suppose that more than one-half of the 
couples who are now living together in the rustic 
districts of Peru, are married. A pretty girl 
prefers such a connection with a man who is well 
off, and will give hera comfortable house, pretty 
dresses and servants, to marrying with one of her 
own class, although she knows that the former 
arrangement will be only temporary. She 
probably gains caste by the step. She certainly 
gains in a pecuniary point of view, and is not 
subject to the awful drudgery and often cruelty 
incident to the married life of a peon family. 
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ber of illegitimate children ascompared with the 
legitimate is incredible. The former seems to 
be the rule, the latter the exception. I am ac- 
quainted with a man whose business has for many 
years called him frequently to four different 
towns from 90 to 200 miles apart. In each of 
these towns he keeps a house, the mistress of 
which has borne him a large family of children. 
At the house of a cura where I frequently 
visited, in one town where I tarried, I was intro- 
duced to two pretty girls as his nieces. I after- 
wards learned that they were his daughters. As 
the Roman church does not allow her priests to 
marry, he could not “ make an honest woman 
of’? their mother. At another house where I 
once visited I was introduced to the wife and all 
the family. The next day two young ladies ar- 
rived who were affectionately received by all, 
and they called “mine host”? papa, and rightly 
too ; while their mother was his wife’s sister and 
lived a few doors off. Instances are by no means 
rare where a man acknowledges twenty or thirty, 


and I have been acquainted with one man who 
gave me the names of sixty-three illegitimate 
children, several of whom were officers in the 
civil department of Government. He said Peru 
owed him a pension. It is supposed that as a 
matter of course every unmarried man has an 
illicit connection ; should he deny it the ladies 
themselves would not believe him, or if they did, 
they would despise him as little better than a 
fool.—Cor. of Vribune. 


Events of the stlonth. 


Coneress.—The adjournment of Congress took 
place Aug. 9th, after an ineffectual attempt to harmonize 
the two Houses on the Army Appropriation Bill. An ex- 
tra session was immediately called by the President, and 
after several trials, the bill was passed, the House concur- 
ring with the Senate by a vote of 101 yeas to 9S nays. The 
Special Session was then closed. 











Tus Evections.—Returns have been received 
from one hundred and eighty-eight towns in Vermont, 
showing over nineteen thousand majority for the Republi- 
can Governor, and a net Republican gain of thirteen thou- 
sand. The three Republican members of Congress (Wal- 
ton, Morrill and Royce) are elected by majorities ranging 
from five to ten thousand apiece. The House, so far as 
ascertained, stands as follows: Republicans, 183; Demo- 
crats, 18. The Senate stands: Republicans, 30 ; Democrats, 
none. 

The votes cast at the late Election in Iowa 
have been officially canvassed, closing on the 4th Sept. 
They give a Fremont majority on Congress of 6,972. 

Conyention....For, 32,790. Against, '4,620. 

The largest vote ever before polled was about 45,000; so 
that the increase is some sixty per cent. 

In Maine, the Republican majority is unprece- 
dented—carrying Governor, all six Members of Congress, 
all the Senate except possibly two Members, and at least 
three-fourths of the House. Senator Hamlin, who gave up 
the Democratic party on reading the Cincinnati Platform, 
is chosen Governor by a handsome majority, with a Repub- 
lican ascendency in the Congressional Delegation and in 
both branches of the Legislature, 

Three of the Free States have now held elections for the 
next Congress, and every one of their Members is for Fre- 
mont, namely: Iowa—! Samuel R. Curtis, 2 Timothy 
Davis. Vermont—! Ezekiel P. Walton, 2 Justin 8. Mor- 
rill, 3 Homer E. Royce. Maine—! John M. Wood, 2 Charles 
J. Gilman, 3 Nehemiah Abbott, 4 Freeman H. Morse, 5 
Israel Washburn, jr., 6 Stephen C. Foster. 

The Massachusetts Whigs have held their State Conyen- 
tion at Boston. An independent State ticket was nomi- 
nated, headed by Dr. Luther V. Bell, of Somerville, for 
Governor, and Homer Foote, of Springfield, for Lieut. Gov- 
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ernor. A strong feeling for Fillmore prevyailed,—all the 
leading speakers expressing their preference for him, and a 
resolution being adopted strongly endorsing him, Robert 
C. Winthrop presided, and made an eloquent speech, in the 
course of which he paid a handsome compliment to the 
Republican nominees. Such magnanimity is extraordinary, 
and deserves to be placed on record as an example. Mr. W. 
said: “For Mr. Fremont I entertain nothing but respect 
and esteem. Our seats were next to each other during his 
brief term in the Senate of the United States, and I was a 
witness to his intelligent and faithful service. Our homes 
in Washington were within a biscuit’s throw of each other 
for a much longer period, and I can bear the most cordial 
testimony to the attractions and accomplishments of more 
than one of those beneath his roof. His scientific attain- 
ments and explorations have reflected the highest credit on 
his country as well as on himself. For the gentleman asso- 
ciated with Col. Fremont, as a eandidate for the Vice- 
Presidency, I cannot restrain a still warmer expression of 
personal regard and friendship. I have known him asa 
mess-mate for four or five years in successiun. We have 
consulted together and acted together during many of the 
most exciting scenes of our Congressional service, and if I 
ever differed from him, upon any occasion, it was with a 
distrust of my own judgment. Gentlemen, I can truly 
say, that if any mere personal attachments were to govern 
my course at the coming election, no name has been pre- 
sented to the people which would weigh more with me 
than that of my friend, William L. Dayton, of New 
Jersey.” 

George W. Gordon, Esq., of Boston, formerly the Post- 
master there, has been nominated by the American Fill- 
more party for Governor, in place of Amos Lawrence, who 
declined. It is considered by many a strong nomination. 
Mr. Gordon is very popular in Boston. He has accepted 
the nomination. 

Tue Crvin War In Kansas.—According to re- 
eent accounts it would seem that hostilities have recom- 
mencedin Kansas. On the night of the 12th inst., the town 
of Franklin, inhabited by some twenty Pro-slavery men, 
was attacked by a party of two hundred Free State men, 
who, after a combat of four hours’ duration, succeeded in 
capturing the place, robbing the post-office, and firing the 
houses. The assailants finally retreated, carrying with them 
the cannon belonging to the town. The reports as to the 
loss of life in the encounter are conflicting, one stating that 
four Pro-slavery men and six free-soilers were killed, while 
another report estimates the free-soil loss at seventeen in 
killed and wounded. The day after the fight a detachment 
of United States troops, numbering one hundred, occupied 
the town. Three hundred of Gen. Lane’s men are said to 
have entered Topeka. 

Intelligence has been reeeived of another concerted and 
formidable assault by the pro-slavery men at several points 
at once, which hag proved terribly fatal to the Free State 
men. 

Apprehensions of a general assault were entertained for 
some time past. The passages into the Territory were all 
closed—even that through Iowa and Nebraska, through 
which Gen. Lane’s company came. A!l communication 
out of the-Territory was also closed, and busy preparations 
were known to be making all along the borders, for a foray. 
The Free tate men accordingly began to gather together 
for self-defence. Several of the Pro-slavery towns in the 
vicinity of Lawrence fell into their hands, either by the de- 
sertion of their former occupants, or by other means; so 
that besides Lawrence, Ossawatomie, Franklin and other 
towns, were ready for defence. Col. Woodson, acting Gov- 
ernor, was applied to by a colony on Strangers’ Creek, for 
protection, but he refused to furnish any help, advising the 
applicants to get writs issued against the parties who robbed 
them, and apply to Marshal Donaldson to serve them. 

About the first of September the plans of the assailants 
began to be put in execution. The first onset was made, 
on Ossawatomie by a band of 3'0 Pro-slayery men. Mr. 
Brewn, with a small party of Free State men—some ac- 
counts says only 5)—though it is difficult to tell why they 
were so few—defended the place; but they were overpow- 
ered, after a battle of more than an hour, in which some 
thirty were killed, and several wounded, Five Pro-slavery 
men were killed. The town was burned down, and all the 
ammunition and provisions carried away. 

On the 24th, Mr. Hops, brother-in-law of Rey. Ephraim 
Nute, the well-known clergyman from Chicopee, Mass., 
who had been in the Territory but a few days, was return- 
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ing from Lawrence, where he had bought a house with the 
intention of living there, to leavenworth City. When 
within ten miles of the city, and within sight of the resi- 
dence of Mr. Wallace, a Free State man, he was met by a 
ruffian on horseback who inquired where he was from; and 
being informed that he was last from Lawrence, the stran- 
ger drew a revolver and shot him through the head. Mr. 
Hops wasin a buggy, and the horse starting along, the mur- 
dered man fell to the ground. The ruffian sprang from his 
horse, took out his knife and scalped his victim, when he 
remounted, and putting spurs to his horse, rode rapidly off 
in the direction of Leavenworth City. This fiendish out- 
rage was witnessed by Mrs. Wallace and her daughter. The 
name of the savage who perpetrated this horrid deed is 
Fugert, and he is well known in Leavenworth, and belongs 
to the ruffian party encamped at that city under command 
of Atchison. He made a bet of six dollars against a pair 
of boots that he would go out and return with an Aboli- 
tionist’s scalp within two hours. On his return to the camp 
he obtained his boots, and, then placing the scalp of his 
victim on the end of a pole, paraded the streets with it, 
boasting of his prowess. Mrs. Hops immediately left the 
Territory in consternation, and has now arrived home, 
The murdered man was robbed of his money ~ 

On the 29th, a party consisting of five wagons, containing 
about twenty persons, three of whom were women, pass- 
ing from Lawrence to Leavenworth City, were stopped on 
their way by a party of armed ruffians, numbering nearly 
30, arrested and held as prisoners. One of the party was 
the Rey. Mr. Nute, whose brother-in-law Hops, had been a 
day or two before murdered and scalped. He was accom- 
panying the widow, his sister, to recover the body of the 
murdered man. The whole company, including Mr, Nute, 
were robbed of everything they possessed, and kept as 
prisoners—where they were at the latest accounts. It is 
feared that Mr. Nute has suffered bodily harm. Another 
clergymen, an aged man named Avery, who was a corre- 
spondent ofan Eastern paper, was also among those arrested ; 
he attempted to destroy his diary and papers, but was un- 
successful, 


Meanwhile, the most alarming preparations are making 
for the invasion of the Territory from Missouri. Several 
inflammatory appeals, loaded with exaggerations and false- 
hoods, have been issued, signed by Atchison, Doniphan and 
others, stirring up all the elements of hatred that exist, 
On the 29th ult., there were 1,500 men gathered at Kansas 
City, under the command of Atchison. There are other 
parties already formed, and an open avowal made of a pur- 
pose to hunt down and kill all the Free State men. The 
prospects of the poor settlers are dismal enough. The 
federal forces will not aid them; and they are left to rely 
on their own bravery. 


What they are to expect from the Federal Government 
we are now Officially informed. The delegation of the Na- 
tional Kansas Committee waited on President Pierce, to 
invoke his interposition against the threatened invasion of 
Kansas. The President told them in substance that the 
Free State men had brought all their troubles upon them- 
selves, and that they need not hope for any aid until they 
were willing to submit to the bogus laws and usurpations 
of the territorial government. He distinctly announced to 
them that there could be no change of policy. The instrue- 
tions given to Goy. Geary take for granted and assume an 
attitude on the part of the Free State men which wholly 
deprives them of aid or sympathy. Mr. Marcy says they 
are “avowedly in a state of rebellion,” which is a very 
strange assumption. Mr. Davis instructs Gen. Smith to 
enlarge his forces by calling out the militia, and by calling 
upon the States of Missouri. Illinois and Kentucky for aid, 

Goy. Bashford, of Wisconsin, has called an extra session 
of the Legislature, for the purpose, among other things, to 
consider the wrongs of Kansas. Goy. B. in his message 
says :—‘ Kansas is now in a state of eivil war, growing out 
of the mal-administration of the government of the Ter- 
ritory, and the determination to force slavery upon it—net 
by the people of the Territory, but by the people of Mis- 
souri and other slaveholding States. For that purpose they 
have controlled the elections in that Territory, by mobs 
and at the point of the bayonet; its Legislature has been 
elected by the people of Missouri; laws have been thus en- 
acted that are disgraceful to the American character; the 
property of the actual settlers has been destroyed without 
authority or law, and the people themselves in many cases 
brutally murdered. At this very time the free settlers of 
the Territory are being driven from it by the people of 
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Missouri and other slayeholding States; while the national 
administration is apparently accessory to this subversion of 
their rights, or unwilling to protect the people of that Ter- 
ritory from these outrages. The course to be pursued by 
the State of Wisconsin, in this emergency, I will leave to 
your judgment to determine. Iam well satisfied that the 
only way to maintain harmony among the States, both 
North and South, is to restrict slavery to its present limits. 
This was evidently foreseen by the founders of this Repub- 
lic, who, by the ordinance of 1787, dedicated to freedom 
all territory then belonging to the United States, and pro- 
hibited slavery or involuntary servitude therein; intending 
thereby to place it beyond the power of Congress to extend 
the bounds of slavery, and forever to stop its agitation.” 


CaLirorniA.--The United States mail steam- 
ship George Law, arrived at this port on Sunday, Sept. 14, 
from Aspinwall, bringing dates from California to the 20th 
of August, and nearly one and a half millions in treasure, 
The Vigilance Committee had made many additional ar- 
rests, and had executed two persons named Joseph Hether- 
ington and Philander Brace. 

It appears that Hetherington was in possession of con- 
siderable property, and bought the paper and judgments 
against Dr. A. Randall, one of the largest landholders in 
the State. His claims against Randall amounted to $29, £00, 
or thereabouts. He tried to collect, but was baffled in 
every attempt by “the law's delay.” Thus a bitter feeling 
existed between the debtor and creditor. On the 24th of 
July, they met in the St. Nicholas Hotel, San Francisco, 
when Hetherington approached Randall and insulted him, 
whereupon the latter fired a pistol at his adversary, which 
was returned, and thus, in the bar-room or office of the 
hotel, five shots were fired—three by Randall and two by 
Hetherington. Hetherington’s last shot struck the Doctor's 
temple, lodged in his brain and proved fatal. The City 
Police arrested Hetherington on the spot, but the Vigilants 
rushed in, got possession of the prisoner, and conveyed 
him to their rooms, He was tried by them, and hung, 

Philander Brace, in company with many others, mur- 
dered Capt. West at the Mission Dolores, near San Fran- 
cisco, in 1854, and in two days afterwards murdered, it is 
believed, one Marion, an accomplice in the murder of West, 
and was, on the charges of which he had been before ac- 
quitted by the Courts, tried and sentenced, 

These men were executed on the 29th of July, in the 
presence of some 15,009 spectators. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee had some three thousand men out under arms on 
the oceasion. The Coroner held an inquest on the bodies, 
and summoned several of the Vigilance Committee, but 
they doggedly refused to communicate anything to crimi- 
nate themselyes or the Committee. Judge Terry has been 
unconditionally released. A great public demonstration 
was made by the Vigilance Committee on the 18th of 
August, and it was announced that they would soon dis- 
solye their organization. 





Destruction oF THE LATTING OBSERVATORY.— 
The Latting Observatory, near the Crystal Palace, on 42d 
street, together with a number of small buildings, has been 
destroyed by fire. The Observatory was occupied by the 
Hydeville Marble Works Company, whose loss in buildings 
and stock amounts to about $100,000—insurance $17,500. 
The Observatory was a fine structure, 280 feet in height, 
and when on fire is said to have presented a scene of terri- 
ble grandeur, lighting up, for a short time, the whole city. 

Destructive Firs at Cape May.—The mam- 
moth Mount Vernon Hotel, at this place, took fire on the 
night of the 5th Sept., and was entirely consumed. The 
other hotels escaped uninjured. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. Mr. Cain, the lessee of the house, was residing in 
the building, and had retired previous to the alarm of fire. 
His son, Philip Cain, Jr, escaped from the building by 
leaping from the second story window, but was badly 
burned. With the exception of the son, the whole of Mr. 
Cain’s family, numbering five persons, perished in the 
flames; and the son has since died of his injuries. The 
Mount Vernon was built by a company, at a cost of 
$125,000 The building was first occupied in 1853; but 
Messrs. Cain and Foster did not become the lessees until 
the past season. The hotel was celebrated for its immense 
size, and for the superior accommodations the building af- 
forded to guests. The interior was well finished, and tho 
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apartments were larger and more comfortable than usual 
at watering-place hotels. Although the hotel, in its late 
condition, was capable of accommodating 2, C0 visitors, it 
was not finished at the time of its destruction. It was 
designed to have the building occupy three sides of a hollow 
squa e, or court yard, and the front range and one wing 
were up. One wing had never been commenced. The 
building was constructed entirely of wood; it was four 
stories in height in the main, with four towers, each five 
stories in height. Three of these towers occupied the cor- 
ners of the building, and one stood midway of the only 
wing. In addition to these towers, there was an immense 
tower six stories in height in the centre of the front The 
entire structure, both outside and upon the court-yard, was 
surrounded with wooden piazzas, that extended from the 
ground to the roof, with floors at each story. The wing 
was a quarter of a mile in length, and the front covered 
nearly an equal extent of ground. The dining room, which 
was 425 feet Jong and 6) feet in width, was capable of ac- 
commodating 3,000 persons. There were 432 rooms in the 
building. It was claimed that the Mount Vernon was the 
largest hotel in the world. In addition to the main build- 
ing there was stabling for fifty horses, carriage-houses, ten- 
pin alleys, &c. Melancholy as the disaster is, it is a most 
fortunate circumstance that the fire did not occur during 
the bathing season. There were no guests in the house at 
the time, and Colonel Foster, the surviving proprietor, was 
in this city. 


Two HunpRep AND Firry Lives LOST BY A 
Srorm.—On Sunday, ‘0th August, a terrific storm broke 
over the southern part of Louisiana, and the Gulf. The 
steamer Star, for Last Island, encountered the gale, and be- 


came a complete wreck, but the passengers were mostly _ 


saved At Last Island alone, one hundred and ninety dead 
bodies have been found—the sight of which was terrible. 
The total loss of property by the sudden and unlooked for 
calamity is computed at $500,000, while some place it still 
higher Nothing definite has yet been heard from Caillon 
Island, but there has undoubtedly been great loss of life 
there. Itis reported that thirty bodies had been found on 
one end of the island, It is supposed that at least $ 0,000 
in money, in packets, fell into the hands of the pirates on 
Last Island, and about $»,000 worth of baggage. The loss on 
this island is estimated at over $!00,000. 

The banks of the river at Bayou Sara caved in, carrying 
away three hundred residences. No lives were lost. Sey- 
eral vessels were blown ashore at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, 

Survivors state that the storm eommenced about ten 
o'clock on Suday morning, and a faithful picture of the 
calamity they declare to be beyond realization. The gale 
did not abate till Monday morning, and then the rain con- 
tinued almost without intermission up to the time of their 
leaving the island, at times the winds rising pretty strongly 
again. The number of victims they estimate at over 200, 
at least 182 having been counted. The island was swept by 
2 o'clock on Sunday, having been overflowed between noon 
and that hour. The wind blew first from the North, and 
the northern part of the island was then overflowed. Next 
the wind came from the East, which beat the water off 
from the north side of the island; afterward the wind 
shifted to due South and then the island became over- 
whelmed by the waters of the Gulf. Horses, cattle, and 
even fish, lay strewn dead about the island among the hu- 
man victims of the storm. It is believed that many bodies 
were washed out into the Gulf. 


Pro-SLaverY ExciteMext in Mopite.—tThere 
has becn great excitement in Mobile, arising from the sale 
of Abolition books by a stationery firm in that city. The 
name of the firm is Strickland & Co.; the individual mem- 
bers being Wm. Strickland and E. Upson. The only charge 
against them was the selling of books that were regarded as 
of an incendiary character, inasmuch as they favored the 
freedom of the slave. This, however, was more than the 
people could submit to, and a Committee of Five of the 
citizens was accordingly formed, who waited upon the indi- 
viduals above alluded to, and ordered them to leave the 
city in five days. As soon as the action of the Committee 
became generally known, the excitement rapidly increased, 


and the parties, for fear of more desperate measures against — 


them, fled the city in the most secret manner possible. 
The firm was in the enjoyment of a large business, and have 
heretofore been liberally patronized by the citizens. 
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Sap Catamity.—On Thursday afternoon the 
14th of August, a party of five ladies and five gentlemen 
went down the harbor of Boston on a sailing excursion. 
Everything passed off pleasantly, and the boat was sailing 
along the East Boston shore, on its return, about nine 
o'clock in the evening, when the ferry-boat Jeft the slip for 
the city side. The sail boat crossed the wake of the steamer, 
standing towards the Navy Yard, when the progress of the 
ferry boat was impeded by some mud-scows, and the helims- 
man being in the end of the boat towards the city, could 
not see the sail boat, which was astern ; therefore, in back- 
ing to clear the scows, ran foul of the sail boat and cap- 
sized her. One of the paddle-wheels, before the alarm was 
given, had smashed the boat and struck the ladies, who 
sunk to rise no more. The five men tried to save the ladies, 
but the wheel struck them in an instant out of sight, as 
they were seated in the part of the boat most exposed, 
Every effort was made by those on board the ferry-boat 
to reach the ladies, but in vain. Mr. Hamilton, the land- 
lord of the Mariner's Home, lost his daughter, Mary ©., 
aged 14, and his sister, Mary E., aged 22; Miss Henrietta 
Greenlaw, 20; Mrs. Jane Erwin, 28; and Mrs. Ellen Rob- 
inson, 20, were the other ladies drowned. 


NANTUCKET ANNEXED TO THE CoNTINENT.—On 
the ‘9th of August, the telegraphic cable which is to connect 
Nantucket with the main land, was successfully laid, the 
distance between the shores being twelve miles. The su- 
perintendence of the arrangement was by Samuel ©, Bishop, 
of New York, whose gutta percha preparation of wire was 
used for the enterprise. This preparation has been in use 
for several years throughout the country in crossing rivers, 
and thus far has proved an efficient protection, and as dur- 
able as the more complicated foreign manufacture. The 
wire itself, known as No. 9 English wire, of English iron, 
was manufactured by I. Washburn & Co., Worcester. The 
gutta percha preparation is put on in two layers, making 
the cable a little more than £ of an inch in diameter. The 
whole length of the cable was 15 miles, weighing, with the 
sinkers attached, 10 tons. These sinkers were weights of 
lead, one pound each, every 25 feet, about 200 to a mile. 
The reel on board the schooner, from which the cable was 
paid out, was an oak shaft, 24 feet long and 8 inches in 
diameter, the whole making a diameter of 64 feet, attached 
to which were cranks aud brakes, worked by eight men. 
Fourteen miles of the cable was laid in the twelve miles, 
making one less than was anticipated, a shorter distance 
being made than was marked out. The depth of water in 
which it was sunk varied from 3} to 60 feet. It is believed 
to bein a position not liable to derangement from vessels 
anchoring in its vicinity. The insulation was ascertained 
to be perfect throughout the route to the other shore, in 
the connection with the office in Nantucket. 


—_—— 


PERSONAL. 


Professor Avery, of Hamilton College, was 
very severely injured on Monday week, at Stamford, Conn., 
where he has been staying with a friend for some days. He 
had driven to the cars in the afternoon, when the horse took 
fright at the locomotive, and dashed off at full speed. Pro- 
fessor Avery in attempting to jump from the carriage, was 
caught in the wheel, and his ancle, thigh, and shoulder-blade 
were all broken. His condition is very critical, and it is 
feared he cannot survive. ? 


Mrs. Ruhamah Birge, of Coventry, N. Y., re- 
cently deceased, continued to card, spin, and weave one 
hundred yards of cloth a year, till she was vinety years of 
age! She lived to be ninety-seven, and when dying, she 
raised her hand and closed her own eyes. 


George Peabody, the eminent American banker 
of London, whose courtesies and hospitality to his American 
countrymen have made his name justly famous, has arriy- 
edin New York, from Liverpool. He came passenger by 
the steamer Atlantic. A complimentary reception (pro- 
bably a dinner) will be given to him by the merchants of 
New York, who have already appointed a preliminary 
committee, consisting of Messrs. Tileston, Coit, Souther, 
Sherman, and R. Bell, to make arrangements. 
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According to the tax list of the town of Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Longfellow, the poet, is assessed to pay a tax of 
$1,00) this year. This is more money, according to all ac+ 
counts, than most poets handle in the course of their lives. 

The White Mountain correspondent of the Bee 
speaks of a young Boston lady who is spending the Summer 
at the mountains, as a most wonderful and romantic pedes- 
trian. She has travelled over [on foot] the greater portion 
of the mountains, and in her walks it is with difficulty that 
her male companions can keep up with her, or endure the 
fatigue, which to her seems but pleasure and recreation. 
The other morning she started off with the intention of 
spending the night at Tuckerman’s Ravine—from which 
place a party had just returned, and reported a snow bank 
twenty feet long, twelve feet wide, and five feet deep. Only 
afew days age she made an extraordinary journey through 
Carter’s Notch, where a lady never before passed. 


—— 


Harvard College is to receive another munifi- 
cent legacy from Dr. John G, Treadwell, who recently died 
in Salem. His property, amounting to over $100,000 [after 
the decease of his mother, now nearly eighty years of age], 
is bequeathed to Harvard College. The conditions of this 
legacy are numerous. The money is to be appropriated to 
the establishment of Professors of Physiology and Anatomy. 
The candidates for these offices are to be examined before 
appointment by a commission of experienced men, after the 
custom of the French University. If the income of the 
funds appropriated are not sufficient for the support of the 
Professors, then they are allowed to lecture before private 
classes, but not to the Lowell Institute, or to publie lyceums, 
His valuable library, containing all the latest medical Euro- 
pean publications, is also donated to the college, under cer- 
tain conditions. In case the College authorities do not ac- 
cede to the conditions of the will, the whole amount, after 
the death of his mother, goes to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, without conditions. Dr. Treadwell was a bachelor, 
and a graduate of Harvard in the class of :824, 

Mr. C. L. Brace, who is travelling in an inter- 
esting country, little known and seldom visited, writes to 
the Independent from Christiana, Norway, 0y daylight, at 
elewen o'clock P.M. He mentions “ quantities of loca! news- 
papers,”’ abundance of schools, and one large Industrial In- 
stitution for poor girls. A Sunday anti-drinking law is rigidly 
enforced, and works admirably. He says, “I meet hardly 
any one who does not speak English.” 

The Exeter News-Letter says that there is now 
living in Nottingham, N. H., a Mrs. Ellison, formerly of 
Barrington, who is in the one hundred and seventh year of 
her age. She is the mother of eleven children, all of whom, 
except two, are now living; her health is good, and what is 
very uncommon for a person of her age, she requires meat 
or other hearty food once a day. Her memory is so re- 
markably vigorous and retentive, that she can tell the name 
and exact age toa day of each of her children and grand- 
children, of the latter of which she has a large number, 

Advices from the Sandwich Islands, dated at 
Honolulu, July 2, state that King Kamehameha IY. was 
married to Miss Emma Rook on the 19th of June, aeccord- 
ing to the ritual of the Church of England. The King is 
twenty two, and the Queen twenty years of age. 

Charles F. M. Garnett, of Richmond, Va., now 
chief engineer of the Virginia and Tennessee Railroad, has 
received the appointment of chief engineer of the Don Pedro 
Railroad, Rio Janeiro, Brazil, with a salary of $15,000. 


The venerable Daniel L. Carney, one of the 
earnest citizens of Cincinnati, died at his residence on Bel- 
mont Farm, Campbell county, Ky., in the 77th year of his 
age. Mr. Carney was one of the earliest settlers of Cin- 
cinnati, and was editor of the Western Spy, from which 
sprang the Cincinnati Gazette. He has seen Cincinnati rise 
from a wilderness to a great and flourishing city. 

General Samuel R. Hamilton, a prominent 
lawyer of New Jersey, died at Trenton, N. J., aged 66 years, 

* He was bern in Princeton, was licensed as an attorney in 
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1812, and continued in the active practice of his profession 
almost up to 'the day of his death. For many years General 
Hamilton was Quarter-Master General of the Militia of the 
State. He was appoinied Prosecutor of the Pleas of Mercer 
County by Governor Ford, and held that office at the time 
of his death. 

Mrs. Charlotte Olympia, wife of the late Hon. 
R.S. Garnett, died in Essex County, Va., on the 8th. She was 
the daughter of General de Gouges and the granddaughter 
of the unfortunate Countess Olympe de Gouges, executed 
in France, November 2, 1799 [with Adam Luxe; the de- 
fender of the celebrated Charlotte Corday], for writings pro- 
nounced counter-revolutionary. 


Dr. Buckland, the geologist, died at Clapham, 
on August 14, His mind was deranged for the last six or 
seven years of his life. 

The execution of John Fox took place at New 
Brunswick on Wednesday. It was witnessed by about three 
hundred persons who were admitted within the jail yard, 
besides many who had climbed upon the roofs of houses in 
the vicinity. He maintained his firmness until the last. He 
made no confession of the crime for which his life was taken, 
and manifested but little agitation. His crime was the 
murder of John Henry, a youth seventeen years of age, near 
New Brunswick, on the 27th of December last. 


——s 


FOREIGN. 


EnGLanp.—The Roman Catholic Earl of Shrews- 
bury is dead. He was the seventeenth Earl, and died at 
Lisbon, aged only 24. It is stated that the pedigree of Earl 
Talbot, in connection with his relationship to the Shrews- 
bury family and his right to the title, are likely to be dis- 
puted, The extinction of the Earldom would make Lord 
Derby the premier Earl of England. The 7imes remarks 
—* Lord Shrewsbury was a person of singularly mild and 
gentle disposition, and of refined and elegant tastes; he was 
an accomplished scholar, especially in modern languages, 
of which his long residence upon the continent had made 
him a perfect master, His charities were most extensive, 
and, humanly speaking, his death must prove a ‘heavy 
blow and great discouragement’ to the prospects of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion in this country.” The deceased, 
says another writer, “was endowed with the spirit of phi- 
lanthropy like his noble predecessor, who, as stated by the 
Rey. Mr. Price, in a short address on the painful subject to 
the congregation at the Sardinian Chapel, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, gave during his lifetime, £500,000 in charity alone.” 

FrancE.—Napolcon is at the baths of Biarritz ; 
he is reported to be urging the claims of Prince Pierre Bo- 
naparte to the throne of the Danubian Kingdom, and to be 
engaged in considering what title to bestow on the Ameri- 
can descendants of Prince Jerome. 

In France the harvest in the departments north of the 
Loire has been completed with most delightful weather ; 
never could grain have been better dried. All accounts 
agree in stating that in the most productive departments 
of France the sheaves are excessively abundant, and al- 
though the ears do not yield so much as might have been 
hoped for, yet the produce, per hectare, will be good. 

The Patrie, of August 20, explains at length the differ- 
ences between the Republican and Democratic parties in 
the United States, The slavery question which divides 
them, says the Patrie, is a gnawing worm which they car- 
ry in their breast. France and England, which, at the cost 
of serious sacrifices, have been fortunate enough to put a 
stop, without political convulsions, to the odious anomaly 
of slavery in their Trans-Atlantic possessions, have to con- 
gratulate themselves on having no more slaves in their 
Colonies, and also on the fact that their great Trans-Atlan- 
tic rival carries that heavy load on her back. 


Russta.—The eight or ten Russians have been 
removed from the Isle of Serpents, by an English ship-of- 
war, and landed at Odessa. The Russians have re-occupied 
Anapa, and the forts of the Circassian coast. 

Great preparations continued to be made for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor at Moscow. We take the following 
extract from the official programme :— 
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On entering the city, 71 guns will be fired, and his Excel- 
lency the Military Governor-General of Moscow will join 
the eortege, with the principal officials of the city. At the 
entrance of the Zemliannoi Gorod (the inner quarter of 
Moscow) the magistrates will meet the procession. At the 
Bielvi Gorod (another quarter) the marshal of the nobility 
of the Government of Moscow, and the chief nobles will 
join. At the gates the Imperial Family will descend from 
their carriages and horses to salute the image of the Virgin 
of Iversk, and the procession will halt till they remount. 
At the holy gate the Commandant of Moscow and his staff 
will receive the procession, and at the Cathedral of the As- 
sumption, the directing senate. Along the line of the pro- 
cession the various clergy will come out of the churches 
with crosses, banners, and the sacred images, and the peo- 
ple will be uncovered. The Holy Synod and superior 
Clergy will meet his Majesty, and welcome him with pray- 
ers, and bless him with the cross and with holy water. 
The choristers of the Cathedral will sing a Psalm from the 
second Canticle. 

On entering the temple a discharge of 85 guns will take 
place, and the Metropolitan of Moscow will perform divine 
service in the Cathedrals of the Archangels and of the An- 
nunciation. At the first of these cathedrals, the archpriest 
will meet their highnesses, and at the second, their confes- 
sor will lead them to the tombs of their illustrious prede- 
cessors who are buried there. From the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, the Imperial Family and their suite will pro- 
ceed to the Imperial Palace, where they will be met by the 
clergy and great court officers, who will present them with 
bread and salt. At this time 101 guns will be fired, and the 
bells of the churches be rung. In the evening the city will 
be illuminated. 


Nicaracua.—We have intelligence from Ni- 
caragua to the 16th August, from which it appears that 
General Walker had decreed the blockade of all the ports 
of Nicaragua, and it would seem that he has a navy con- 
sisting of exactly one armed schooner, with which to en- 
force this decree. In cruising with this vessel recently, his 
forces captured several bungos and a number of men be- 
longing to the Rivas party, among whom was Senor Salizar, 
formerly an officer in Walker's army, but who revolted 
against the American rule in company with Rivas. Salizar 
was shot as a traitor, sans ceremonie, by orler of Walker. 
Dr. Livingston, American Consul at Leon, had been ar- 
rested by the Rivas party, who threatened to execute him 
in retaliation for the death of Salizar. Mr. Wheeler, the 
American Minister, interceded in behalf of Dr. Livingston, 
and whether his life has been taken does not clearly appear 
in the accounts before us. The statements as to Walker's 
present condition and future prospects differ widely. Ac- 
counts from parties favorable to him represent everything 
couleur de rose, while statements from other sources re- 
present his condition as precarious in the extreme, and as- 
sert that the allied forces of Costa Rica, Guatemala, and 
San Salvador will soon drive him from the country. He 
[Walker] has dismissed the British Vice-Consul at Leon, 
for interfering with Nicaraguan affairs. 


Aotes and. Oueries. 


L. M. H.—Mr. Bancroft, in his history of the 
United States, states that the skull of the North American 
Indian so nearly resembles that of the Mongolian across the 
Pacific, that a “ careful observer” could not, out of a heap, 
distinguish them from each other. Is that afact? If itis 
a fact, does it then prove his conclusion, 7%, ¢, 8 common 
origin ? 





Answer.—There is more resemblance between 
the skulls of the races named, than between either of them 
and any other race; still, although there are many points of 
strong resemblance, we think a “careful observer” could 
distinguish them readily, especially a phrenologist. Those 
who take the similarity of cheek bones, or the position of 
the teeth, as a suflicient resemblance to constitute identity, 
would not be likely to distinguish the marked mental dif- 
ferences existing between different tribes which are indi- 
cated by the form of particular parts of the skull, and thus 
would be led to call races alike, which a phrenologist would 
discover to be essentially different, as to the question of a 
common origin. We may remark that these tribes are 
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quite as much alike as are different members of either the 
English, French or German nations, which are unques- 
tionably of Caucasian stock. 

We see, every day, low, debased specimens of our own 
race, who have had dissolute, depraved, unintellectual and 
uneducated progenitors for half a dozen generations, and 
they have thus inherited an organization as much below a 
good specimen of a man as the Chinaman is below a well- 
organized Englishman. This question of a common origin, 
or rather of divers origins, is not to be decided by a few 
random observations and isolated specimens. 

New EnGianp Femate Meprcat Cottece.—Our 
readers are referred to the advertisement of the ninth 
annual term of this institution. This college Is in a very 


prosperous condition, the last class numbering thirty-eight 
students, 


E. R. R.—The prices of books named, are— 
Dunglison on New Remedies, $3 75; Beach's Reformed 
Practice, $5; Medical Lexicon, 75 cents, If sent by mail, 
postage will be about 10 per cent. additional. 








atliscellang, 


Earty Ristnc.—Finally, itis taken for granted 
by early risers, that early rising is a virtuous habit, and 
that they are alla most meritorious and prosperous set of 
people. I object to both clauses of the bill. None but a 
knave or an idiot—I will not mince the matter—rises early 
if he can help it. Early risers are generally milk-sop 
spoonies, ninnies, with broad unmeaning faces and grozet 
eyes, cheeks odiously ruddy, and with great calves to their 
legs. They slap you on the back, and blow their noses like 
amail-coach horn. They seldom give dinners, “ Sir, tea 
is ready.” ‘Shall we join theladies?” A rubber at whist, 
and by eleven o’cloek the whole house is in a snore, In- 
quire into his motives for early rising, and it is perhaps to 
get an appetite for breakfast. Is the great healthy brute 
not satisfied with three penny rolls and a pound of ham for 
breakfast, he must walk down to the Pier-head at Leith to 
increase his voracity? Where is the virtue of gobbling ap 
three turkey’s eggs, and demolishing a quartern loaf before 
half the people are awake? ButI am now speaking of 
your red, rosy, greedy idiot. Mark next your pale, sallow 
early riser. He is your prudent, calculating, selfish money 
scrivener. It is not for nothing he rises. It is shocking to 
think of the hypocrite saying his prayers so early in the 
morning, before those are awake whom he intends to cheat 
and swindle before he goes to bed. I hope that I have suf- 
ficiently exposed the folly or wickedness of early rising. 
Henceforth, then, let no knavish prig purse up his mouth 
and erect his head with a conscious air of superiority, when 
he meets an acquaintance who goes to bed and rises at a 
gentlemanly hour. If the hypocrite rise early in the morn- 
ing, he is tobe despised and hated. But people of sense 
and feeling are not in a hurry to leave their beds. They 
have something better to do—Professor Wilson's Es- 
says, ¢ 





_— 


A CouNTERBLAST To Tosacco.—I must here 
enter my strong and solemn protest against the pernicious 
abuse of immoderate smoking, now so general—morning, 
noon, midnight, eternal smoking. It is impossible but that 
this vile adoption of a vulgar, foreign sensuality, and inces- 
sant stimulation of brain and heart, must weaken nervous 
power, clog the secretions, impair the digestion, disturb the 
understanding, stint the growth of the young, and shorten 
the days of both young and old. Already are the national 
stamina eneryated by this emasculating habit; and in an- 
other generation the manly, moral, and physical attributes 
of our countrymen, will be smoked and shrivelled into the 
dimensions of the Spanish and Portuguese.—Medical 
Journal. 

Supscripers’ RESIDENCE CHANGED.—Subscribers 
to this paper who have occasion to change their residence, 
and desire to have a corresponding change in the direction 
of their papers, must not fail to accompany their requests 
with their previous Post-Office address, as it is often impos- 
sible to refer to them among the thousands whose names 
are on our books. 
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ResponsiBiniry.—John Wesley on Medical prac- 
tice, has some appropriate remarks on the responsibility of 
the doctors: 

‘And are they not partakers of the same guilt, thoughin 
a lower degree, whether surgeons, apothecaries, or physi- 
cians, who play with the lives or health of men to enlar&® 
their gain? Who purposely lengthen the pain or disease 
which they are able to remove speedily; who protract 
the cure of the patient’s body in order to plunder his sub- 
stance? Can any one be clear before God who does not 
shorten every disorder as soon as he can, and remove all 
sickness and pain as soon ashe can? He cannot. For no- 
thing can be more clear than that he does not love his 
eighbor as himself, and that he does not do unto others as 
he would they should do unto himself.” 





GOD'S WORLD IS WORTHY 
BETTER MEN, 


BY GERALD MASSEY. 
Bruoup! an idle tale they tell, 
And who shall blame their telling it? 
The rogues haye got their cant to sell, 
The world pays well for selling it! 
They say the world’s a desert drear— 
Still plagued with Egypt's blindness! 
That we were sent to suffer here— 
What! by a God of kindness ? 
That since the world has gone astray, 
It must be so for ever, 
And we should stand still, and obey 
Its Desolators Never! 
We'll labor for the better time, 
With all our might of Press and Pen; 
Believe me, ’tis a truth sublime, 
God’s world is worthy better men. 


With Paradise the world began, 
A world of love and gladness: 
Its beauty may be marr’d by man 
With all his crime and madness, — 
Yet ‘tis a brave work still. pve brings 
_ A sunshine for the dreary ; 
With all our strife, sweet rest hath wings 
To fold o’er hearts a-weary. 
The sun in glory, like a God, 
To-day climbs up heaven's bosom, 
The flower upon the jewel’d sod 
In sweet love-lessons blossom. 
As radiant of immortal youth 
And beauty, as in Eden; then 
Believe me, tis a noble truth, 
God's world is worthy better men. 


Oh! they are bold, knaves ever bold, 
Who say we are doom’d to anguish ; 

That men in God's own image sould 
Like hell-bound slaves must languish. 

Probe Nature's heart to its red core, 
There’s more of good than evil; 

And man—down trampled man—is more 
Of Angel than of Devil. 

Prepare to die? Prepare to live! 

' We know not what is living; 

And let us for the world’s good give, 
As God is ever giving. 

Give Action, Thought, Love, Wealth and Time, 
To win the primal age again; 

Believe me, ‘tis a truth sublime, 
God’s world is worthy better men, 


Tur Youne Man's Letsurr.—Youne Man! after 
the duties of the day are over, how do you spend your even- 
ings? When business is dull, and leaves at your disposal 
many unoccupied hours, what disposition do you make of 
them? Ihave known and now know, many young men, 
who, if they devoted to any scientific, or professional pur- 
suits, the time they spend in games of chance, and lounging 
in bed, might rise to any eminence. You have all read of 
the sexton’s son who became a fine astronomer by spending 
a short time every evening in gazing at the stars after ring- 
ing the bell for nine o’clock. Sir Wm. Phipps, who at the 
age of forty-five had attained the order of knighthood, and 
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the office of High Sheriff of New England, and Governor 
of Massachusetts, learned to read and write after his eigh- 
teenth year, of a shipcarpenter in Boston. Wm. Gifford, 
the great editor of the Quarterly, was an apprentice toa 
shoemaker, and spent his leisure hours in study. And be- 
cause he had neither pen nor paper, slate nor pencil, he 
wrought out his problems on smooth leather with a blunt 
awl, 

Dayid Rittenhouse, the American Astronomer, when a 
plough-boy, was observed to have covered his plough and 
fences with figures and calculations. James Ferguson, the 
great Scotch astronomer, learned to read by himself, and 
mastered the elements of astronomy whilst ashepherd’s boy 
in the fields by night. And perhaps it is not too much to 
say that ifthe hours wasted in idle company, in conversa- 
tion at the tavern, were only spent in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, the dullest apprentice at any of our shops might be™ 
come an intelligent member of society, and a fit person for 
most of our civil offices. By such a course, the rough covering 
of many a youth is laid aside; and their ideas, instead of 
being confined to local subjects and technicalities, might 
range the wide fields of creation; and other stars from 
among the young men of this city might be added to the 
list of worthies that are gilding our country with bright yet 
mellow light.—Rev. Dr. Murray. 


_— 


An Errective Sprecu.—An itinerant player, 
possessed of more wit than money, was, a few days ago, 
driven by the hard master, hunger, to commit the high 
crime of poaching, in the neighborhood of Birmingham, 
England, and being unluckily detected in the act, was car- 
ried forthwith before a bench of magistrates, when the of- 
fence was fully proved. The knight of the buskin, how- 
ever, when called upon for his defence, astonished the learn- 
ed justices by adopting Brutus’s speech to the Romans on 
the death of Cesar, to his case,thus :—“ Britons, hungry men 
and epicures! hear me for my cause, and be silent that you 
may hear; believe me for mine honor, that you may be- 
lieve; censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses; 
that you may the betterjudge. Ifthere be any in this as- 
sembly, any friend to this hare, to him I say, that a player's 
love for hare is no less than his. If then that friend demand 
why a player rose against a hare, this is my answer:--not 
that I loved hare less, but that I loved eating more. Had 
you rather this hare were living and I bad died starving, 
than that this hare were dead, that I might live a jolly fel- 
low? As this hare was pretty, I wept for him; as he was 
nimble, I rejoice at it; as he was plump I honor him; but 
as he was eatable, I slew him.” Here the gravity of the 
court was obliged to give way; prosecutors, spectators and 
all burst into laughter at the ready wit displayed by the 
poor actor. The information was withdrawn, and the 
player was allowed to go “ unwhipt of justice.” 





RatuEer Ampicuous.—An Indiana paper an- 
nouncing the death ofa gentleman “out West,” says that 
“the deceased, though a bank director,is generally be- 
lieved to have died a Christian, and was much respected 
while living.” 


_—— 


UNIVERSALITY OF THE ANGLO-SAxoN Racz.— 
The rapid increase of the Anglo-Saxon race during the last 
two centuries, its wide diffusion over the globe, and its su- 
periority over every race with which it has contact, are re- 
markable facts, however we view them. This willnot be 
done by wise and thoughtful men, in a vain-glorious or 
boastful spirit, but with a thoughtful and reverential con- 
sideration of the plans of Providence which it indicates,and 
the great duties and responsibilities which it involves. It 
has been stated with regard to the Anglo-Saxon race, that, 
while in 162", the year in which the Mayflower landed the 
first Pilgrims in New England, it numbered only about six 
millions, and was almost exclusively confined to our own 
island, itnow numbers sixty millions of human beings, 
planted on all the islands and continents of the earth, and 
apparently destined, at no distant period, to absorb or sup- 
plant all the barbarous and nomadic races on the continents 
of Asia, Africa and America, and the vast and newer world 
recently found in the Southern ocean. The enterprise of 
the race multiplies with its expansion. Commerce goes on 
apace, carrying the wealth and industry of the old world 
into the remotest and least known regions of the earth; 
and it is estimated that, if no sudden and unthought reyo- 
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lution abruptly arrest this remarkable expansion of the race 
sprung exclusively from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain, theAnglo-Saxon race will soon number 800 millions 
of human beings, in less than a century and ahalf from 
the present time. 


Tue Boy anp THE Bricks.—A boy hearing his 
father say, “’T'was a poor rule that wouldn’t work both 
ways,” said, ‘if father applies this rule about his work, I 
will test it in my play.” 

So setting up a row of bricks, three or four inches apart, 
he tipped over the first, which, striking the second, caused 
it to fall on the third, which overturned the fourth, and so 
on through the whole course, until all the bricks lay pros- 
trate. 

“ Well,” said the boy, “each brick has knocked down his 
neighbor which stood next to him; I only tipped one. Now 
I will raise, and see if he will raise his neighbor. I willsee 
if raising one will raise all the rest.” 

He looked in vain to see them rise. 

“Here, father,” said he, “is a poor rule; "twill not work 
both ways. They knocked each other down, but will not 
raise each other up.” 

“My son,” said the father, bricks and mankind are alike 
made of clay, active in knocking each other down, but not 
disposed to help each other up. When men fall, they love 
company, but when they rise they love to stand alone, like 
yonder brick, and see others prostrate and below them.”— 
Selected, 


“KINESIPATHY? OR THE 
MOVEMENT CURE.”’ 


Unver this heading a pamphlet has appeared 
from the pen of Professor Georgii, from Sweden, 
who hasa large establishment in London, and who 
ventures to explain how people affected with 
nervous and other disorders may be cured by 
movements upon their body. The means em- 
ployed are bio-mechanical, and consist of— 

First.-Voluntary movements, by which the 
various levers of the human framework are put 
into an uniform regulated action ; these move. 
ments are bending, stretching, rotation, lubrica- 
tion, twisting, etc. 

Second.—Movements independent of the will, 
whereby a mechanical stimulus, under the form 
of friction, vibration, pressure, percussion, liga- 
tures, etc., is so directed as to act on the various 
nerves, blood-vessels, internal organs, etc. 

The patient is placed by the assistant in a 
prescribed position, whether it be reclining, 
lying, sitting, standing, kneeling, etc., and he is 
made, with or without resistance, to bend and ex- 
tend his arms, to turn his body, etc., or submit to 
a friction or percussion applied to the chest, 
stomach, limbs, etc., or to a pressure made on the 
main trunk of a nerve, a blood-vessel, etc. Be- 
tween each movement the patient rests from 
three to five minutes. Every three or four weeks, 
as the case may be, the prescription, if it be ne- 
cessary, is changed, and new movements intro 
duced.—_English Paper. ° 

Dr. Cuas. H. Supparp, 650 Sixth ave., New 
York, has introduced, and is now successfully 
practicing this new system, which bids fair to 
supersede the “regular practice” in nervous 
and in many forms of chronic diseases. In con- 
nection with Hypropatay, Kiesipatay will 
prove itselfa simple, harmless and a most potent 
remedy. 





* Pronounced Ki-ne-sip’-a-thy, with the accent on the 
third syllable. 
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Athurrttszements, 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . + $7500 
For one column, one month, e e 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 
For acard of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





THE GALESBURG WATER-CunzE is in 


successful operation. We have, in connection 
with the Water-Cure, the Electro-Chemical Baths, 
T. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 


Address or apply to 
DR. J. B. GULLY, 


July tf Galesburg, Ill. 





NeEw-EnNGLAND FEMALE MEDICAL 


CoLLtece.—The Ninth Annual Term will com- 
mence on Wednesday, November 5, 1856, and 
continue four months. Professors: Enoch C. 
Rolfe, M.D, Theory and Practice of Medicine ; John 
K. Palmer, M.D., Materia Medica, Therapeutics, and 
Chemistry; Wm Symonton Brown, M.D, Anatomy 
and Surgery; Stephen Tracy, M.D., Obstetrics and 
Diserses of Women and Children; Wm. Symington 
Brown, M.D., Physiology, Hygiene, and Medical Juris- 
prudence; Mary R. Jenks, M.D., Assistant Lecturer on 
Obstetrics, &c , and Demonstrator. 

Fee, $5 for each of the six branches, Forty free 
scholarships are provided by the Leg'slature for pupils 
of this State. Application can be made, by letter or 
otherwise, at the College, 274 Washington street, Bos- 


ton. 
== SAMUEL GREGORY, M.D., 


S-cretary. 


Oct 1tb 





ELEctTRO-MaGNrETIC MACHINES, and 
Magneto-Electric Machines, Telegraph Regis- 
ters, Receiving Magnets and Keys, Manufactured 
and for sale by W. C. & J. NEFF, 3)4 South Seventh 
street, Philadelphia, 12t tr 





Tue Dirty Bive ViTrion GALVANIC 


BATTERIES replaced by Dr. 8. B. SMITH’S Crys- 
tal Battery, which requires no cleaning, for 
$3, exclusive of the magnetic machine; with 


the machine, $12; warranted superior to any medical 
galvanic apparatus in the world. No, 77 Canal street, 
near Churen street. Oct 1tb 


H. Wisner & Co., Land Agents 


and Surveyors, Fort Dodge, Iowa, devote their 
attention to selecting and entering Land, buying 
and selling Real Estate, paying Taxes, making 
Collections, and all other business usually connect- 
ed with Land Agency. 

Information given, and communications promptly 


attended to. 
HENRY WISNER. PHILLIP CLARK. 
Aug 3t 





To Tracuers, Literary, Ivstitu- 
tions, &c.—_IVISON & PHINNEY, 321 Broad- 
way, New York, publish the American Hdu- 
cational Series of Improved 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT 

BOOKS. 


(=~ Full descriptive catalogues sent prepaid, includ- 
ing strong testimonials from eminent Teachers, South 
and North; terms for specimen copies, &c. 
ee also Warka-Cuxe Jouxnat for this month, 

ct It. 





BucHsanan, FintMore, or FReMonv, 


we know not which, will soon be elected. The 
fight will soon be over, less than sixty days 
remaining. Political papers will no longer be 
the only reading. 


THE PLOUGH, THE. LOOM, AND | 


THE ANVIL, 


asa first-class Journal of the Industrial Arts, for the 
worker on the farm and in the shop, will be read as 
long as agricultare, manufactures, and commerce are 
important. Wil agriculturiats, mechanics, merchants, 
and all who w sh their children to learn something of 
the sober realities of life, consider whether now is not 
the time to subscribe for it, that it may be on their 
tables when those political squabbles ace over, and the 
long, calm evenings of autuma are at hand. 

The current v.lum2, of more than 800 pages, neatly 
printed and done up in mouthly numbers, has just com- 
menced. Price, from $2 to $3 a year, according to 
numbers sent to one order. Address 


NASH & PARISH, 


Oct itb 7 Beekman street, New York, 





Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS oF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithographed and republished by 
Envicorr & Co , No. 59 Beekman street, New York? 
from the German edition by Prof. M.J. Weber, con” 


sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with acom 
prehensive explanation. For sal+, in sheets, or mount 
ed. Sets in sheets, $15. Mounted $25. June 6 tb. 





| Three Copies, one year,......--.---.. 5 00 
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“ We pronounce it the most beautiful weekly paper in the Union,’’—Ahode Istand Reformer. 
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Lire LiLLusTRATED. Ae Hirsr-Crass 
Werk ty Newspaper, deyoted to News, Literature, Science, and theArts ; 
to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and PRoGREss. Designed to encour- 
age a spirit of Hopr, MANLINEss, Set¥r-Rerrance, and Actriviry among 
the people; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss 
the Leaprine IprAs or THE Day; to record all signs of ProGress; and 
to advocate Poniricax and InpusrriaL RiGHTs FoR ALL CLASSES. 

Its ample columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biographical, and 
Descriptive ; Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc. ; Articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance er interest ; all combining to render it one of the Best Fam1ty News- 
PAPERS IN THE Worup. Published weekly, at $2 00a year, in advance. 





“Certainly one of the most beautiful speci- “The cleanest, smoothest, and whitest 


mens of newspaper printing we have ever 
seen.”—Buffulo Christian Advocate. 

“ Ably conducted, with an eye to a good 
moral purpose.”—Knickerbocker Magazine. 


paper, printed in a style of typographical 
beauty such as we never saw exceeded—no, 
nor equaled.”— Tioga County Agitator. 


“The handsomest and most useful paper 


| Scription 





that ever came under our observation.”— 
Rising Star. 
“ Wrihout a parallel.”"— True Free Soiler, 


a Itis filled with valuable matter, and treats 
of subjects interesting to the human race.”— 
Lu Crosse Republican. 


“Tt shows the well-known energy and tact 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the 
people.”.— New York Tribune. 

‘Tt has a remarkably clear face and elean 
hands, which will recommend it to people of 
taste.”—Home Journal. 





Communications, New Booxs for notice or review, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and Susscriptions, should be addressed to the Pusiisuers, as follows: 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No.308 Broadway, New York. 


Boston : 142 Washington Street. 
PHILADELPHIA : 231 Arch Street. 





For THREE Douvars, in advance, a copy of Lire ILLUSTRATED, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and the 
WaTer-CurE JOURNAL, Will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to Subscribe. 





Let us add that Our Paper is of the best quality, manufactured expressly for our use— 
eee clean, cheerful-looking, and attractive. To be printed in Quarto FoxRM, suitable for 

inding. 

That Our Typss are new, sharp, and clear, electrotyped with copper, a process which 
ensures beauty, distinctness, and durability. 

That Our Presszs are also new and complete, propelled by the power of steam, enabling 
us to print 10,000 copies an hour, 


Life Illustrated will be furnished on the following very low terms, in advance; 


Single Copy, one year,.......-.......$2 00 | Nine Copies, one year, ........-+.-$12 00 

Twelve Copies, one year,.......... 15 00 

Five Copies, one year, ..............'8 00 Fifteen Copies, one year, .......... 17 00 

Seven Copies, one year, 23.2). 10700 Twenty Copies, one year,.......... 20 00 
Each Copy more than twenty,...... $1 00. 


Subscriptions may commence any time. Papers sent no longer than paid for. Now is 


the time to subscribe. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 
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Opinions of Subscribers and Correspondents. 


“Lire Intustrarep is destined to become a bright particular star in the firmament of 
literature.”"—Eila (a contributor to periodical literature. 

“‘ Although I take several other papers, I am always anxious to see ‘Lirr’ first. It is the 
best paper for the money that is published. I have often found things in a single number 
worth more than the price for ayear. Some of our ladies here think they could do as well 
without their own life, as yours, when the latter is a day or two behindhand.”—D. WV. #., 
Oneida Co., N.Y 

“ Lire ILLUSTRATED is a model newspaper, not equalled by any other that I know of on 
earth. I wish it visited every family in the land.”—J£ A. 7., New Brighton, Pa. 

“T am poor, but I do not know how to live without ‘Lrrs,’ therefore continue my sub- 
I am acquainted with no paper that suits me so well as Lire ILLUSTRATED,” 


—0. 0., Canastota, N. Y. 

“We are all young men, just commencing our career as pioneers of the frontier; and 
while we are struggling against the adverse winds of a ‘new settler’s life,’ we have not the 
remotest idea of neglecting to feed the immortal mind. And in pursuance of our resolve, 
we have determined upon Lire ItLusrrarep as being the one thing needful."—Z. W. D,, 
sending a club from Minnesota Territory. ; 
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THe Screntiric AMERICAN. —— 
Twelfth Year.— One Thousand Dollar Cash 
Prizes. The twelfth annual volume of this 

| useful publication commenced on the 12th day 
of September. The 


‘SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


' 


is an Illustrated Periodical, devoted chiefly to the pro- 

mulgation of information relatiog to the various Me- 

chanic and Chemie Arts, Industrial Manufactures, Agri- 

‘ culture, Patents, Inventions, Engineering, Miliwork, 
and all interests which the light of Practical Science is 
caleulated to advance. 

| Reports of U. S. Patents granted are also published 

‘every week, including orFicraL corres of all the pa- 
tent olaims, together with news and information upon 
thousands of other subjects, 

$1000—rN casu PRIzEs—will be paid on the Ist of 

January next, for the largest list of subscribers, as fol- 
Jows: $200 for the 1st, $176 for the 2d. $160 for the 3d, 
$195 for the 4th, $.00 for the 5th, $75 for the 6th, $50 
for the 7th, $40 for the 8th, $30 for the 9th, $25 for the 
10th, $20 for the $ilth, and $10 for the 12th. For oll 
clubs of 20 and upwards, the subscription is $i 40. 
Names can be sent from any post-office until January 1, 

, 1857. 

| (@" Here are fine chances to secure cash prizes, 

| The Screntiric AMERICAN is published once a week. 
Every number contains eight large quarto pages, form- 
ing annually a complete and splendid volume, illus- 
trated with several hundred original engravings. 

| {3 Terms: single subscriptions, $2 a year, or $1 

| for six months. Five copies for six months, $4; for a 

year, $3. Specimen copies sent gratis, 
Southern, Western, and Canada money, or post-office 

stamps, taken at par for subscriptions 
Letters should be directed, post paid, to 


MUNN & CO., 
128 Fulton street, New York. 
aap Messrs. Munn & Co are extensively engaged 
in procuring patents for new inven ‘ions, and will advise 
inventors, without charge, in regard to the novelty of 
their improvements. Oct It 





| Tue Boston InvesticaTor, devoted 


to the Development and Promotion of Univer- 
sal Mental Liberty, is published every Wed- 
-nesday at 65 Cornhill, Boston, Mass., at $2 a 
year. At the Investigator Office are sold books 
usually known as INFIDEL! among which are Vol- 
taire’s Philosophical Dictionary of 876 royal octayo 
pages, at $4, postage 65 cents, Paine’s Political, 
Theological, and Miscellaneous Writings, 8 vols., 
at $450, postage 65 cents. Essays and Treat- 
ises by David Hume, $1. De Holbach’s System of 
Nature, $1 25; ditto Good Sense, 50 cents. Letters 
on Man’s Nature and Development, by Atkinson 
and H. Martineau, $1. A Few Daysin Athens, by 
Frances Wright, 50 cents. Taylor’s Diegesis, $1; 
ditto Syntagma, 50 cents; besides various other 
books and pamphiets, catalogues of which and spe- 
cimen copies of the Investigator sent gratis on ap- 
plication to J. P. Mgnpum, 65 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass. Sept. 2t 


NEW POCKET MAPS. 


Havine made arrangements with 
the best Map Publishers in the United States, 
we are now prepared to furnish, singly or in 
quantity, the latest edition of pocket-maps of 





allthe States. These maps are receutly published, are 
corrected to the time of going to press, They show all 


the Railroads, Canals, principal Post-Routes,&c. They 
are printed on strong, tough paper, beautifully colored 


_ in counties, and put in a neatly gilt muslin case or cover, 


of convenient size to be carried in the pocket. We will 
send the following, free of postage, on receipt of 31744 
cents each, 


Maine, North Carolina, Illinois, 
Massachusetts and 8>ath Curolina, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Georgia, Iowa, 

New Hampshire, Alabama, ichigan ms 
Vermont, Florida, ichigan (S.), 
Connecticut, ississippi, innesota, — 
New York, Louisiana, Lake Superior, 
New Jersey, Arkansas, N. Brunswick, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Nova Scotia, 
Delaware and Kentucky, Canada East, 
Maryland, Missouri, Canata West, 
Virginia, Ohio N, Y. City, &e, 


Maps showing the townships, which are accurate, a 
the States of Ohio, Missouri, Wisconsin, lowa, Marsachu™ 
setts, Connecticut. and Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and New York, showing a portion of the 
Canadas, put ups the same style, will be sent, prepaid, 
for 75 cents each. > 

We can furnish any map in any style, put up in any 
form. Direct ali orders, postpaid, to 2 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


808 Broadway, New York, 


BrEaumont’s PHYSIOLOGY ; OR THE 


PuysioLocy OF Digestion, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By WiLLIAM Beaumont, 


M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8, Army. . 
This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion, made through an artificial opening in 
the stomach of A St. Martin, where everything 
that-took place during the process of healthy diges- 
tion could be closely observed, Such an opportu-, 
nity was never presented before or since, and it is 
to these experiments that we owe nearly all we 
know of the action of the digestive organs. The 
record is made ful] and explicit, freefrom techni- 
cal terms, and cannot fail to be useful to all who 


reeves id by mail, $1. Address, 
Price, prepa y mail, $1. ress, 
J » & WELLS, 








OWLER & 
308 Broadway, N. 
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ALL THE 


FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, “‘PHRENOLOGICAL, AND 
HYDROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

by mail or express. 





PHYSIOLOGY. 
Oil Paintings on Rollers: 
Ge ek Slave = = ue, owe wet Slo 
Fashionable Woman - - - - .- 10 
Deformed Woman - - - - 10 
TROEGRNCE SoH se AE ie Dre Mg 1D 
Obstetric Plates, each et 6 Sieh? 2 
Children in Health and Disease - - 122 


and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored: price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert’s Anatomical Charts on roll- 
ers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter’s ditto, ten in the set, price $12. 

Also: Weber’s ditto, size of life, elevenin the 
set, price $25. 

Manikins, from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons —French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 
Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia =e 4+ .t 83,00 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - - - 250 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases- - 1 50 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy- - 150 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 7 00) 
and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe - 3 50) 
Breast Pumps ire One Se 1h) 
Nipple Shield - - - - 4 03) 
PHRENOLOGY. | 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron’® 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben- 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 
&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 


Also: Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 
logy, Phrenological Charts, and praieg Busts 





Crayon Heads > 50 to $3 
Water Color Heads - Eat ee oh to 5 
Oil Color Heads a 4 to 8 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL 


showing the exact 
location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It may be packed and sent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER snp WELLS. 

“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
bumen head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications. Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, in a 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned.’’—New York Daily Sun. 


ANAOMICAL & PYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 














These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me. 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the 
normal position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, Magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi- 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 

‘for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish, 

- Price for the set, fully colored, $9; backed 

and mounted on rollers, $12 
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WUGULBCCUCEGUGEAGa[Ea: 








GARDNER CHILSON has just completed and patented in America, England 
and France, his new invention—THE “* CONE” FURNACE—and asks the special attention of 
those about erecting or remodelling buildings, as well of as dealers in Hot-Air, Steam, or Hot- 
Water Furnaces, and of all interestedin Steam Power, to carefully examine this invention, 
which entirely changes the principle and character of Hot Air Furnaces, developing another 
and anew principle, and obviating all former objections to their use. The practical opera- 
tion of a number of these Furnaces, erected during the past winter, points out a new discovery 


in science, by which the most wonderful economy in fuel has been attained. and clearly 


demonstrates that the waste heat lost from chimneys is enough to warm every dwelling in the 
city. By this invention the heat formerly lost is made to warm the house. 

The Cut above represents this invention as a Furnace, for Warming all classes of Buildings 
with Hot Air, but the same principle is being adopted with remarkable success for Steam and 
Hot Water Heating Apparatus ; also for Steam Power and all other useful purposes for gene- 


rating heat. 


This discovery, simple in itself, is the daily wonder of those who witness its results, and it 
becomes a matter of surprise that a plan at once so simple and practical in its operation 


should thus far have entirely escaped the notice of scientific men. 


We believe that no one who 


investigates this principle will be liable to use a furnace constructed on any other. 


August—3t. 


CHILSON, GOULD & Oo.,, 
99 and 101 Blackstone street, Boston. 





DANIEL D. 





WINANT, 


BILLIARD TABLE MAKER, 


(The oldest and most extensive Manufactory of the kind in America,) 
71 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, BETWEEN BEEKMAN AND SPRUCE. 





Every thing in the line furnished at ten per cent. Jess than any other Establishment in the city. Tables, Balls, 
Maces, Cues; Cloths, by the piece or yard ; Gibb’s Adhesive Cue Wax; Silk and Worsted Pockets, Fringes 
French and American Patent Cue Points, Cord, Pool Boards, Rule Boards, Spanish Pins, &c. In short, every 
thing in the Trade always to be had, Orders by letter, fur new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as 


if given in person, 


Apr lyr tr 





Ye Kanzas REGION ; FOREST, 


| PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE AND RIVER, 


By Max, Greene. This volume contains a re- 
liable Map of the Territory, and an original 
Map of the district now being settled; thermometric 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and sum- 
mer, in different sections ; statement of the rela- 
tive quantities of rain ; correct measurement of 
distances ; directions as to Route and Outfit for the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with sta- 
tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
information respecting Indian titles; some account 
of settlements recently made; minute descriptions 
of more than a hundred particular localities; anda 


general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
tions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and Mi- 
neral Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to 
the Rocky Mountains; interspersed with INCI- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of 
the Character of the Traders and Red Men, To which 
are added copies of the Organic Law, the Homestead 
Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with other 
desiderata which make it a COMPLETE MANUAL 
FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work of reference for 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of West- 
ern Life. Price, prepaid by mail, 37 cents, 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York, 





An Essay on Parry ; SHOWING ITS 


Usss, ITS ABUSES, AND ITS NaTuraL DissoLv- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 
the United States, and some questions which 
invite its action to the near future, by Puriip C. FRizsE. 


The author is no politician in the popular sense of the 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present 
party warlare, observes errors, and the causes of those 
errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in 
the Essay much to approve. Price 25 cents. Address, 
~ FOWLER & WELLS, 
808 Broapway, N.Y, 





ARTHUR'S CELEBRATED Patent 
Setr-Szatine Fruir Cans AnD JARS, 


TWO MEDALS AND FIVE DIPLOMAS ALREADY 
AWARDED, 


Used last year by thousands of families, hotel 
and boarding-house keepers, with the most com- 
plete success. All kinds of ripe Fruit, Tomatoes, 


&c., may be kept in them with their fresh flavor 
unimpaired, By their use, every housekeeper may 
secure for the winter season a supply of all the 
delicious summer fruits, such as Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Blackberries, &c., in a condition so far superior to 
ordinary preserves, that no one who has used them 
for a single season will ever go back to the old, 
more troublesome, and more costly method. 

Fu'l directions for putting up all kinds of fruit 
accompany these cans and jars. The operation is 
exceedingly simple, and the result certain, where 
the directions are observed, 

The cans are made of tin, and the jars of finely- 
glazed fire-proof vellow ware, and nest snugly for 
shipping, 

EDW. P. TORREY, 
No. 6 Flatt street, New York 
Wholesale agent for the Manufacturers, 

For sale also by 8S. W. Smith, No. 50 Maiden 
Lane ; Abrams & Johnson, 443 Broadway ; Henry 
A. Kerr, 746 Broadway ; Augustus Whetmore, Jr., 
883 Broadway ; J. W. Sullivan, No, 74 Sixth Ave- 
nue, cor, of Waverly Place; C, S. Benson, 217 
Bleecker street; and the leading Furnishing and 
Hardware stores in this city and Brooklyn, 


, 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 
post-paid, 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Gt) AGENCY. 


ALL KINDS oF BUSINESS PRRTAIN- 
ING TO THE 


Patent Office 


Done in the most rompt 
S. and satisfactory . 
manner, 






Fow Ler AND WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 


with our already extensive business, a depart- 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per- 
taining to Parents, or PATENTED INVENTIONS 
either in the United States or Foreign Coun- 
tries. 

Advice, in cases of Re-iesues, Extensions of Patent 
ontlicting Claims and rejected Applications, will be 
freely given in answer to letters stating the circum- 
stances of the case. 

Those trusting their Business with this Office are as- 
sured that it will be conducted with carx and PROMPT- 
NESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS, 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions are 
patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay the 
answer. ; 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 


press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to 
FowLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention, Nov, 





Just PusLisHeD, Mapame Os- 


sot’s NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 
ABROAD ; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri- 
ca and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, Author of ‘‘Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,” “‘ Papers on Literature and Art,” &. &e. 
Edited by ber brother, ArTHuR B. FuLuEeR. 
1 yol,12mo, pp. 478. Price, $1, 


“The volume, we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any country or age.’’—[Jour- 
nal of Commerce, 

““To an observing eye the authoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, aud a singular power of description, 
This is a book which needs no commendation; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 
tion of every one who begins to read it.’””—[Boston 
Transcript. 

“ § welcome offering to the many admirers of 
the late Countess OssoHi. * * * In many 
respects, indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced,’”” 
—[Boston Traveller, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway. 
ga For sale by all the principal Booksellersin 
the United States, Apr 


PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING ! EVERY 
one his own teacher! ! Mac Laurin’s Manual 
Gymnastic Exercises in Writing,—Patented by 
the U. 8. Government Feb. 14, 1855. 


In a set of 8 Books. Price $2 per set, One set 
can be used by a dozen learners. Sent by mail, 
pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on receipt ofthe 
price. Schools and Dealers supplied on liberal 
terms. 

This perfectly novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x15 inches, of beautifully electrotyped models, 
with the application of the patented device for 
overrunning them. The sure means, are here, for 
the first time offered, to enable every one, without 
regard to years or special talents, to acquire in his 
own room, without a teacher, and in a fortnight’s 
time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 
in current writing. The system can be used with 
the same advantage by children. The books are 
accompanied by a pamphlet with full directions, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system andits results, There is no longera neces- 
sity for any one not being an elegant and very rapid 





writer. 
For sale by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
July 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Hupson River Rarroap. — From 


April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 
strect station as follows :—Exprese, 6 A, M. and 5 P, M.3 
mail,9 A. M.; through way train 12 M.; emigrant, 7 
P.M.; for Poughkeepsie, 7A. M. and1P. M.; for 
Sing Sing, 10:30 A. M. and 4 P. M.; fer Hudson, 
8:30 P. M.; for Peekskill, 5:30 P. M, The Pough- 
keepsie, Sirg Sing and Peekskill trains stop at the 
way stations, Passengers taken at Chambers, Cena), 
Christopher and Thirty-first streets. Trains for New 
York leave Troy at 3:35, 7 and 10:45 A.M and 4:45 
P. M., ard East Albany at 5, 7:30, and 11:15 A. M, and 

5:15 P. M, M. L. SYKES, Jr. Sup’t’ 
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A NEW PATENT OVEN. 

Ir TuE inventor or discoverer who makes two 
spears of grass grow where but one grew before 
confers a favor upon mankind, does not he who 
bakes a loaf of bread well with the fuel by which 
it was burnt before, confer a like favor upon 
womankind ? 

Our friend, Jesse Ohmert, of Mount Morris, 
Ill., has invented an oven by which we are as- 
sured this object is accomplished, and he wishes 
us to give it publicity by engravings and notice. 
We cheerfully do so. There are four sections 
represented, Fig. 1 being a longitudinal, and 
Fig. 2. transverse section ; Figs. 3 and 4 are 
horizontal sections, all showing quite fully the 
internal construction of the oven. The principal 
advantage derived from this arrangement seems 
to be in the construction of the flues. A repre- 
sents the furnace, which is of rectangular form 
and constructed of cast iron. This furnace is 
divided into two compartments by a horizontal 
partition B; in the lower compartment is the 
fire-chamber C, having a longitudinal passage, 
or flue (a), at each side. These flues communi- 
cate with the fire-chamber C, by means of open- 
ings (b) (b) made through the back end of the 
fire-chamber, and at each side of a vertical par- 
tition (c). See Figs.1, 2and 3, which divide the 
two flues (a) (a). The upper compartment of 
the furnace (a) has a rectangular chamber D 
within it, as shown clearly in Fig. 3. The cham- 
ber D is considerably smaller than the furnace, 
so as to allow a space to extend around it; 
said space being divided into two parts by ver- 
tical partitions (d) (d), so asto form two flues (e) 
(e), shown clearly in Fig. 4. The chamber D has 
an aperture (f) made in one of its sides, as shown 
in Figs. 1 and 4; and the horizontal partition B 
within the furnace A, has two apertures (g) (g) 
made through it at its front end: an aperture 
being in each flue (e) (e), and also two apertures 
H H through its back end—one in each flue (e). 
The apertures H have dampers (i) over them. 
The apertures G H form a communication be- 
tween the flues (a) (a) and (e) (e), as shown in 
Figs. land 2. D represents a semi-cylindrical 
casing, which may be constructed of sheet or cast 
iron. This casing has a bottom (j) which fits di- 
rectly over the compartment of the furnace A, 
and apertures (k) (k) are made through its back 
end ; an aperture communicating with each flue 
(e) in the upper compartment of the furnace. See 
Fig. l and dotted lines in Fig. 2. Within the 
casing D, the oven E is placed. The oven is 
somewhat smaller than the casing, so as to allow 
a space (1) between its back and sides, and top 
and casing. See Figs.l and 2. F is the smoke- 
pipe on the upper part of the casing, at its front 
end. 

' From the above description it will be seen 
that when the chambers (i) are closed, the heat, 
smoke, etc., from the lower compartment, or fire- 
chamber, of the furnace A, will pass through the 
apertures (d) (d) at the back end of the fire- 
chamber, and towards the front end of the fur- 
nace through the flues (a) (a), thence upward 
through the apertures (g) (g) into the flues (e) 
(e) of the upper compartment of the furnace, the 
heat passing through the aperture (f) into the 














chamber D, and heating the bottom of the oven, 
and then passing upward through the apertures 
(k) (k) into the space L around the oven, the 
smoke escaping into the pipe F. See arrows. 
Thus it will be seen that the heat is made to pass 
entirely around the oven, with the exception of 
its front end, and the heat is properly tempered 





























by the chamber D and the flues (e) (e) in the up- 
per compartment of the furnace ; that is, the 
oven is not in contact with the fire-chamber, and 
consequently, one part of it will not be subjected 
to a much greater heat than another part, and 
owing to the circuitous passages of the flues, no 
heat is lost or allowed to pass into the smoke- 
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pipe F, as it would be absorbed before or at the 
time of reaching said pipe. When a direct 
draught is required for kindling the fire, etc., the 
dampers (i) are open, and the smoke and heat 
will pass directly into the space (1). This stove 
is cheap, simple, and accomplishes the all- 
important object desired. We see no reason 
why it should not come into universal use. The 
patent was secured on the sixth day of May 
last. J. A. Knight & Co., of this city, manufac- 





turers, are introducing them. Any further in- 
formation may be obtained, by ‘addressing either 
the inventor or agents. 
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OURIOUSSO ASE” OE 
SOMNAMBULISM. 


A Few days ago the mistress of a respectable 
house in Vauxhall-road was disturbed during the 
night by the scratching and noise made at her 
bedroom on the second floor by a favorite dog, 
whose general place of repose was in the kitchen. 
The mistress at first imagined that the dog made 
the noise merely to get into the room, and rose 
from her bed to admit him ; but on laying down 
again the dog jumped upon the bed, and pulling 
at her sleeve, and using every means known to 
a dumb animal, endeavoring to show that he 
wanted her to follow him. On pushing the dog 
down from the bed she found that he was wet all 
over, and, being fearful that some accident had 
happened below, she arose from her bed and de- 
scended the stairs with the faithful animal ; and 
after some difficulty succeeded in obtaining a 
light in the kitchen. The first place the mistress 
examined was her servant’s bed, to ascertain 
from her if she had heard any noise or could ac- 
count for the conduct of the dog, when to her 
astonisament she found the bed empty. Natu- 
rally alarmed at the absence of the servant she 
listened for some time ina state of great sus- 
pense, fearing that other parties might have en- 
tered the house, and at last heard a noise in the 
back kitchen as of some person cleaning knives 
or forks, and the dog leading her in that direction, 
the place having been previously quite dark, to 
her great surprise she saw her servant standing 
in her night clothes, and, without shoes or stock- 
ings, cleaning forks with her eyes shut, and 
evidently ina deep sleep. The mistress, after in 
some degree recovering from her surprise, pass- 
ed the candle two or three times across the ser- 
vant’s face, but the girl continued her work 
with her eyes shut, unconscious of any other per- 
son being present, and after rubbing the fork in 
her hand on the board, held it up to her shut eyes, 
as if examining that it was sufficiently polished, 
then took the leather to wipe the dust off, and 
passed it as carefully and correctly between 
every prong as if she had been wide awake. The 
mistress, on examining what had been done by 
her servant ina state of somnambulism, found 
by a tub of water on the floor, that she had wash- 
ed the dog, her usual task, and had cleaned a 
dozen of knives and seven forks, and was pro- 
ceeding to clean the others, when the unusual 
motion of the dog attracted his mistress to the 
spot where the servant was at work. The mis- 
tress removed the uncleaned forks out of the 
reach of the servant, and taking hold of the 
sleeve of her night-gown, gently moved her to- 
wards her bed, but, whether from an internal 
sense of the work she was engaged in not being 
finished, or the action of the light of the candle 
on her eyelids, she awoke on the floor, but was 
quite unconscious of what had taken place: The 
mistress put the girl to bed, concealing from her 
what had been done, and at an after period of 
the night visited her bed, but it did not appear 
that she had again got up in her sleep. 
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NOT TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ALL our old correspondents know that their 
“best thoughts” are always welcome to a place 
in the columns of the Journal, and they will con- 
tinue their favors without further invitation. 
It is to those who are not correspondents that 
we now write. 

We have no doubt there are, to say the least, 
one thousand readers of the Journal, each of 
whom is able to write that which fifty thousand 
other readers would be made wiser and more 
happy by perusing. 

But suppose you are not accustomed to write ; 
there must be a beginning or everlasting barren- 
ness. It is as much for your benefit that we urge 
you to try, as it is for that of the reader. And if 
you should write occasionally an article which it 
might not be deemed advisable to publish, the 
writing of it would be of service to yourself, an 
exercise of your talents, which will qualify you 
for higher and more successful efforts. 

But don’t try to write in the stately style of 
Addison or Johnson, nor in the crotchety style 
of the eccentric, but speak your thoughts in plain 
natural terms, as you talk to your friends when 
you feel that your ideas are worth an earnest 
expression. 

Your best thoughts are worth uttering, and 
will do somebody good ; try it, and you will ever 
thank us for the suggestion. 











BOYS WHO WISH TO BE 
MEN. 





Bap habits appear, sometimes, to be more 
easily formed than good ones, and that man is a 
“bundle of habits’? seems to admit of little 
doubt. How often we see boys, who are naturally 
straight and well-formed, sitting curled up in 
such a manner as to cramp the lungs, the heart, 
liver and stomach, to the utter ruin of health, 
like one of the figures at the table, as seen in the 
engraving. Boys do not think how much evil 
they are doing to their health and constitutions 
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BAD AND GOOD POSITIONS. 


by thus sitting. It will not only make them 


round-shouldered, ill-formed and awkward in 


appearance, but undermine health and shorten 
life. 


Writing-desks at school are often too low, 


which compels the pupil to bend to his work. | 
' Care should be taken by teachers and parents 


that the height of the desks be properly grad- 
uated to the size of pupils. Carelessness on 
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this subject, quite as frequently as ignorance of ~ 





_ its evil tendency, induces the parties interested 
| to neglect this important matter. 
| We call attention to this subject, now that the 
| winter schools are about commencing, with a 
view to save not a few rapidly-growing boys, 
whose plastic bodies are so easily deformed by 
sitting crooked, at school and elsewhere. 
Many children are allowed to sit on broad 
sofas or deep chairs, which induces them to sit 
crooked, because they have nothing to support 
their shoulders without leaning far back, resting 
upon their shoulders, and thus bending their 
backs. The straight boy in our engraving, as it 
will be seen, has such a chair that he can touch 
his feet to the floor, his hips and 
shoulders to the back, and his 
desk, or table, is just high 
enough to enable him to write 
conveniently and sit erect; 
while the other, at the same 
table, has a backless seat, alto- 
gether too high for the table 
or to rest his feet on the 
floor. Every family should 
have chairs adapted to the size 
of each person. Only think of 
having a chair for a man witha 
seat a yard or more deep, and 
so high that he could not touch 
his feet to the floor, or get into 
it without climbing up! But 
we have just such chairs and 
sofas for children and small 
young folks, who are rapidly 
growing and easily deformed. We would say 
to parents, Provide your little folks with 
proper seats, and drive them out of big rocking- 
chairs and sofas every time they attempt to 
occupy them. 

But boys, and girls too, when their seats are 


| right, are apt to sit crooked, to the lasting detri- 


ment of their health and symmetry of their 
forms. 
Boys! you who wish to be MEN—-healthy, use- 
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evils, reform at once all habits of erroneous 
postures ; for remember, the evils will fall on 
yourselves, and be felt most keenly after the mis- 
chief shall have been don» 4rnd it is too late to 
apply the remedy. 
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THE PURITANS. 





A LATE number of the North British Review con- 
tains an elaborate article on “ Plays and Puri- 
tans.”? We cull a few paragraphs from it, which 
will be read with interest. 

The writer says that Cartwright, an Oxford 
scholar, was a hater of the New England Puri- 
tans. In one of his poems he thus describes 
their capacities :— 

‘‘ They are good silly people; souls that will 
Be cheated without trouble: one eye is 
Put out with zeal, the other with ignorance, 
And yet they think they're eagles.” 

Whatsoever were the faults of Cotton Mather’s 
band of pioneers, and they were many, silliness 
was certainly not among them. Any insult, 
however shallow, ribald, and doggrel, passescur- 
rent against men, who were abroad the founders 
of the United States, and the forefathers of the 
acutest and most enterprising nation on earth, 
and who at home proved themselves, by terrible 
fact, not only the physically stronger party, but 
the more cunning. Butso itwasfatedtobe. A 
deep mist of conceit, fed by the shallow breath 
of parasites, players, and pedants, wrapt that un- 
happy Court in blind security, till “ the break- 
ing was as the swelling out of a high wall, which 
cometh suddenly in an instant.” 

‘‘But after all, what Poetry and Art there 
was in that day, good or bad, all belonged to the 
royalists. ”’ : 

All? There are those who think that, if mere 
conceitism be a part of poetry, Quarles is a ten 
times greater poet than Cowley or George Her- 
bert, and equal, perhaps, to Vaughan and With- 
ers. 

JOHN MILTON A PURITAN. 
There are those, too, who believe John Bunyan, 


considered simply as an artist, to be the greatest . 


dramatic author whom England has seen since 
Shakspeare ; and there linger, too, in the libra- 
ries and the ears of men, words of one John Mil- 
ton. He was no rigid hater of the beautiful, 
merely because it was heathen and popish ; no 
more, indeed, were many highly-educated and 
highly-born gentlemen of the Long Parliament ; 
no more was Cromwell himself,whose delight was 
(if we may trust that double renegade Waller) 
to talk over with him the worthies of Rome and 
Greece, and who is said (and we believe truly) to 
have preserved for the nation Raphael’s cartoons, 
and Andrea Mantegna’s triumph, when Charles’ 
pictures were sold. But Milton had steeped 
his whole soul in romance. He had felt the 
beauty and glory of the chivalrous middle age 
as deeply as Shakspeare himself; he had as much 
classical lore as any Oxford pedant. He felt 
to his heart’s core (for he sang of it, and had he 
not felt it he would only have written of it) the 
magnificence and worth of really high art, of the 
drama when it was worthy of man and of itself. 

No poet, perhaps, shows wider and truer sym- 
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pathy with every form of the really beautiful in 
art, and nature, and history ; and yet he was a 
Puritan. Yes, Milton was a Puritan; one, who 
instead of trusting himself, and his hopes of the 
universe, to second-hand hearsays, systems, and 
traditions, had looked God’s word and his own 
soul in the face, and determined to act on that 
which he had found. And therefore it is, that to 
open his works at any stray page, after these ef- 
feminate Carolists, is like falling asleep in a 
stifling city drawing-room, amid Rococo French 
furniture, not without untidy traces of lastnight’s 
ball, and awaking in an Alpine valley, amid the 
scent of sweet cyclamens and pine boughs, to 
the music of trickling rivulets and shouting hun- 
ters, and to see above your head the dark cathe- 
dral aisles of mighty pines, and here and there, 
above them and beyond, the spotless peaks of 
everlasting snow ; while far beneath your feet— 
‘The hemisphere of earth, in clearest ken, 
Stretched to the amplest reach of prospect lies. ” 

Take any, the most hackneyed passage of Co- 
mus, the Allegro, the Penseroso, the Paradise Lost, 
and see the freshness, the sweetness, and the sim- 
plicity, which is strangely combined with the 
pomp, the self-restraint, the earnestness of every 
word. * * : * * * 

Where shall we find such real mirth, ease, 
sweetness, dance and song of words in anything 
written for five and twenty years before him? 
True, he was no great dramatist. He never 
tried to be one ; but there was no one in his gen- 
eration who could have written either Comus or 
Samson Agonistes. And if, as iscommonly: be- 
lieved, and as his countenance seems to indicate, 
he was deficient in humor, so were his contempo- 
raries, with the sole exception of Cartwright. 
Witty he could be, and bitter ; but he did not 
live in a really humorousage ; andif he has none 
of the rollicking fun of the fox-hound puppy, at 
least he. has none of the obscene gibber of the 
ape. 

After all, the great fact stands, that the only 
lasting poet of that generation was a Puritan ; 
one who, if he did not write dramas in sport, at 
least acted dramasin earnest. For drama means, 
etymologically, action and doing ; and of the dra- 
ma there are, and always will be, two kinds: one 
the representative, and the other the actual ; and 
for a world wherein there is no superabundance 
of good deeds, the latter will be always the bet- 
ter kind. It is good to represent heroical action 
in verse, and on the stage: it is good to ‘“‘ puri- 
fy,” asold Aristotle has it, “the affections by 
pity and terror.” 

There is an ideal tragedy, and an ideal com- 
edy also, which one can imagine as an integral 
part of the highest Christian civilization. 

But when “Christian” tragedy sinks below 
the standard of heathen Greek tragedy ; when, 
instead of setting forth heroical deeds, it teaches 
the audience new possibilities of crime, and new 
excuses for those crimes ; when, instead of puri- 
fying the affection by pity and terror, it con- 
founds the moral sense by exciting pity and ter- 
ror, merely for the sake of excitement, careless 


whether they be well or ill directed, then it is of 


the devil, and the sooner it returns to its father, 
the better for mankind. When, again, comedy, 
instead of stirring a divine scorn of baseness, or 
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even a kindly and indulgent smile at the weak- 
nesses and oddities of humanity, learns to make a 
mock of sin,—to find excuses for the popular 
frailities which it pretends to expose,—then it 
also is of the devil, and to the devil let it go; 
while honest and earnest men, who have no suc 
exceeding love of ‘‘Art,”” that they must needs 
have bad art rather than none at all, do the duty 
which lies nearest them, amid clean whitewash 
and honest prose. The whole theory of “ Art, 
its dignity and vocation,’’ seems to us at times 
questionable, if coarse facts are to be allowed to ~ 
weigh (as we suppose they are) against delicate 
theories. If we are to judge by the examples of . 
Italy, the country which has been most of all de- 
voted to the practice of ‘ Art,” and by that of 
Germany, the country which has raised the study 
of Art into a science, then a nation is not neces- 
sarily free, strong, moral, or happy, because it 
can “represent”’ facts, or can understand how 
other people have represented them. We do not 
hesitate to go farther, and to say, that the present 
imbecility of Germany is to be traced in a great 
degree to that pernicious habit of mind which 
makes her educated men fancy it to represent 
thoughts and feelings, or to analyze the repre- 
sentations of them: while they do not bestir 
themselves, or dream that there is the least mor- 
al need for bestirring themselves, towards put- 
ting these thoughts and feelings into practice. 
Goethe herein is indeed the typical German: 
God grant that no generation may ever see such 
a typical Englishman ; and that our race, remem- 
bering ever that the golden age of the English 
drama was one of private immorality, public hy- 
pocrisy, ecclesiastical pedantry, and regal tyran- 
ny, and ended in the temporary downfall of 
Church and Crown, may be more ready to do fine 
things than to write fine books; and act in their 
lives, as those old Puritans did, a drama which 
their descendants may be glad to put on paper 
for them, long after they are dead. 

For surely these Puritans were dramatic 
enough, poetic enough, picturesque enough. 
We do not speak of such fanatics as Balford of 
Burley, or any other extravagant person whom 
it may have suited Walter Scott to take as a typ- 
ical personage. We speak of the average Puri- 
tan nobleman, gentleman, merchant, or farmer, 
and hold him to have been a picturesque and 
poetical man,— a man of higher imagination and 
deeper feeling than the average of Court poets, 
and a man of sound taste also. What is to be 
said for his opinions about the stage, has been 
seen already ; but it seems to have escaped most 
persons’ notice, that either all England is grown 
very foolish, or the Puritan opinions on several 
matters have been justified by time. 

On the matter of the stage, the world has cer- 
tainly come over to their way of thinking. Few 
educated men now think it worth while to go to 
see any play, and that exactly for the same rea- 
sons as the Puritans put forward ; and still few- 
er educated men think it worth while to write 
plays : finding that since the grosser excitements 
of the imagination have become forbidden 
themes, there is really very little to write about. 


THE MANNERS AND DRESS OF THE PURITAN, 


But in the matter of dress and of manners, the 
Puritan triumph has been complete. Even their 
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worst enemies have come over to their side, and 
“the whirligig of time has brought about its re- 
venge.”” 

Their canons of taste have become those of all 
England, and High Churchmen, who still call 
them round-heads and cropped ears, go about 
rounder-headed and closer cropt than they ever 
went. They held it more rational to cut the hair 
to a comfortable length than to wear effeminate 
curls down the back. And we cut ours much 
shorter than they ever did. They held (with 
the Spaniards, then the finest gentlemen in the 
world), that sad, 7. e., dark colors, above all 
black, were the fittest for stately and earnest 
gentlemen. We all, from the Tractarian to the 
Anythingarian, are exactly of the same opinion. 
They held that lace, perfumes, and jewelry on 
a Man were marks of unmanly foppishness and 
vanity ; and so hold the finest gentlemen in Eng- 
land now. They thought it equally absurd and 
sinful for a man to carry his income on his back, 
and bedizen himself out in reds, blues, and 
greens, ribbons, knots, slashes, and “ triple quad- 
ruple dedalian ruffs, built up on iron and tim- 
ber (a fact), which have more arches in them for 
pride than London Bridge for use.’’ We, if we 
met such a ruffed and ruffled worthy as used to 
swagger by hundreds up and down Paul’s Walk, 
not knowing how to get a dinner, much less to 
pay his tailor, should look on him as firstly 
a fool, and secondly a swindler; while, if we 
met an old Puritan, we should consider him a 
man gracefully and picturesquely dressed, but 
withal in the most perfect sobriety of good taste ; 
and when we discovered (as we probably should), 
over and above, that the harlequin cavalier had 
a box of salve and a pair of dice in one pocket, 
a pack of cards and a few pawnbrokers’ dupli- 
cates in the other ; that his thoughts were alto- 
gether of citizens’ wives, and their too easy vir- 
tue ; and that he could not open his mouth with- 
out a dozen oaths, we should consider the Puri- 
tan (even though he did quote Scripture some- 
what through his nose), as the gentleman ; and 
the courtier as a most offensive specimen of the 
“snob triumphant,’”’ glorying in hisshame. The 
picture is not ours, nor even the Puritan’s. It 
is Bishop Hall’s, Bishop Harle’s,—it is Beau- 
mont’s, Fletcher’s, Jonson’s, Shakspeare’s,—the 
picture which every dramatist, as well as satirist, 
has drawn of the “ gallant”’ of the seventeenth 
century. No one can read those writers honest- 
ly without seeing that the Puritan, and not the 
Cavalier conception of what a British gentleman 
should be, is the one accepted by the whole na- 
tion at this day. 


In applying the same canon to the dress of 
women, they were wrong. Asin other matters, 
they had hold of one pole of a double truth, and 
erred in applying it exclusively to all cases. But 
there are two things to be said for them ; first, 
that the dress of that day was palpably an incen- 
tive to the profligacy of that day, and therefore 
had to be protested against ; in these more mor- 
al times, ornaments and fashions may be harm- 
lessly used, which then could not be used without 
harm. And next, it is undeniable that sober 
dressing is more and more becoming the fashion 
among well-bred women, and that among them, 


. toe, the Puritan canons are gaining ground. 
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[We have marked for insertion another inter- 
esting paragraph respecting the Puritans, which 
will appear in our next.] 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BY JENNETTE L. DOUGLASS. 


PaysicaL education comprehends that series 
of instruction which is to develop both the mind 
and body, and to form correct mental and physi- 
cal habits of youth, and fit them for usefulness in 
their future stations of life. 

When and where should it commence? We 
answer, in early childhood, if we are to form the 
foundation of health for the future man or woman. 
It should be the first lesson given to a child. He 
should not be sent to school until at least seven 
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it a prominent part of the education of both 
sexes, that they should be thoroughly taught in 
all exercises calculated to give tone and elas- 
ticity to the functions of the body, knowing well 
that the strength of the mind is increased or di- 


_ Minished according to the health of the body; 


that it is intimately connected with it, and is 
weakened or strengthened in proportion as the 
body is enervated or invigorated. 

Gymnastics and calisthenics are of essential 
benefit to muscular development, beautiful and 
perfect symmetry, as well as to health and 


| strength of mind and body. Connected with 
_ those already mentioned, should be the healthful, 


years of age, and then to a person that will edu- | 


cate him physically as well as mentally. 

He should not be confined more than four 
hours a day, until his limbs and muscles have 
become strong enough to endure partial confine- 
ment in-doors, if he is to have health, cheerful- 
ness, vivacity and strength, which should not be 
neglected on any account. His early school-days 
should be pleasantly interspersed with active 
sports and healthful amusements, as well as study. 
He should be free to exercise his limbs in the 
open air, and to perform feats of strength and 
agility, as children must do, in order to enjoy 
health, and to obtain well and perfectly-developed 
muscles. 

The parent should see that the school-room 
and gymnasium where he sends his child to 
school, are of the most approved models, as re- 
gards cleanliness, ventilation, and location; 
there is no excuse for the neglect of school- 
buildings in this free, wealthy, and enlightened 
country of ours. 

In past ages—in the days when the schools of 
Athens were all in their glory, gymnastics and 
calisthenics and games were common for the 
students, and were, in short, a part of their edu- 
cation. The men of those days had stalwart 
forms and robust constitutions ; the women, too, 
had full developed forms, and enjoyed perfect 
health, while at the same time they possessed the 
highest cultivated intellect. Let us then learn 
a lesson from the ancients, if we would enjoy the 
priceless boon of health, and let our nation no 
longer be called “weak in body, but strong in 
Health is not prized by us as it was 
by the ancients, else our schools for boys and 
girls would have attached to them spacious yards, 
with gymnasiums, for the exercise of both sexes. 

Herodicus, the instructor of the great physician 
Hippocrates, said, from experience and observa- 
tion, he found gymnastics and calisthenics as 
essential to females as to males, in order to en- 
joy health and a cheerful flow of spirits. He was 
master of one of the Grecian palestria or gym- 
nasia, and frequently remarked the females under 
his instruction attained the enviable enjoyment 
of an uninterrupted flow of health and spirits. 

The ancients were fully aware of the import- 
ance and preservation of the health. They made 


* Read before the New York State Teachers’ Association, 
at their eleventh annual meeting, August, 1856, and published 
in The New York Teacher. 
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graceful, and beautiful exercise of walking, 
which, to be truly beneficial to pupils, should be 
brisk, so as to call into action all the muscles of 
the body. Not a slow march, as if the pupils 
had lost all energy and activity, and could hardly 


| drag their weary limbs to the end of their walk. 


Such walks are no real benefit to them; on the 
contrary, they are inculeating indolent habits, 
which always result in ill health and depressed 
spirits. How essential, then, that the teachers 
take an interest in this important exercise, and 
walk with their pupils, and enliven their walks 
with pleasant conversations on the various objects 
of interest they may meet in their rambles. 


* = * * * * * 


Another healthful exercise for pupils is the 
exhilarating effect produced by dumb bells, when 
judiciously used, always taking care that they 
are not too heavy, and that pupils do not exer- 
cise too long at a time, until they become accus- 
Great care should be taken 
that they do not use them too violently at first, 
or they will be injured instead of being benefited 
by their use. They should vary in weight as the 
strength of the pupil will permit, and in a short 
time the most frail and delicate member of the 
school will become conscious of their invigorating 
influence. 

We would recommend teachers to share and 
direct the sports and exercises of their pupils, if 
they would have them physically educated ; to 
go out with them at their recesses, engage in 
their amusements, and remain until the ringing 
of the bell, returning to the school-room with the 
glow of health on their countenances, refreshed 
and as much benefited by the recess and its in- 
nocent sports, as the pupils are. We hope all 
teachers consider themselves as much responsible 
for the health of their pupils, as for their intel- 
lectual progress. [But they do not, and are not 
expected to do so by parents or trustees; nor 
will they, until parents are better instructed on 
the importance of Physical Education Eds. 
Ph. Jour, 

Then we would ask them to take as much care 
of their health as they would to teach them 
arithmetic, algebra, and grammar, and the other 
sciences; furthermore, teaching them what the 
laws of health are, for they will trample on them 
until they understand them, The teacher is 
bound by duty to teach them the laws of health, 
as well as the laws of gravitation or mathematics. 

The professors in the universities and colleges, 
and in all ‘ue schools of Europe, have for ages 
considered the physical education of the students 
placed under their care, of the highest importance. 
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What has been the results? A robust race of 
men, and women too, living in the full enjoy- 
ment of perfect health to a good old age. 

The Greeks considered this matter well. That 
was the grand secret of their wonderful feats of 
strength and courage—their perfect development 
and beauty of form, and outline of figure. They 
lived most of their time in the open air. Their 
houses were so constructed that they enjoyed 
pure air at all times and seasons. Their climate 
did not do all for their perfect development, as 
many have supposed, although it was a more 
genial clime than ours. Their physical exercises 
were as regular as their meals. They drank the 
pure elixir of health daily—that cool and refresh- 
ing draught which is essential to life, and fur- 
nishes the body with animation and energy, and 
which is the medium of sound as it flows in and 
expands the lungs, and is the fluid which we 
breathe, viz., pure air. Lord Bacon considered 
the healthful sports of children worthy the atten- 
tion of physicians and teachers, when he said, 
“there was no disease among pupils that gym- 
nastics and calisthenics could not cure.” Galen, 
the celebrated physician, declared “‘ him to be 
the best physician who was the best teacher of 
calisthenics.’? Ling, the celebrated Swedish au- 
thor, made it a pleasant pastime to exercise with 
his pupils in the schools of Sweden, Great Britain, 
and the continent, where he introduced those 
exercises with great success. He was not only a 
benefactor to his own country, but to the world. 
He left but two pupils that he deemed competent 
fully to carry out his science: Prof. Georgii, who 
has established himself in London, and Prof. 
Branting, who is at the head of the Central Insti- 
tute, founded by Ling, at Stockholm.* 

Where and when shall that powerful agent of 
which Dryden long ago sung, be established in 
our land, namely, “ the wise, for cure on exercise 
depend ?”’? When it shall be a part of our national 
education, then, and not till then may we expect 
its establishment in our land. 

Why have not our able physiologists written 
works on this important subject? Why, we ask 
again, have not Comstock, Cutter, Hooker, 
Loomis, and Lambert, and many others too nu- 
merous to mention, added gymnastics and calis- 
thenics to their highly valuable and popular 
works? Why has not Mrs. Emma Willard, who 
has done more for female education than any 
other lady in America, aye, in the world, who 
has twice left her native shores for foreign lands, 
in order to get whatever is valuable or useful to 
female education, for the thousands that have 
been, and are to be educated in deservedly popu- 
lar seminaries—why has she not written or added 
to her work on the “Circulation of the Blood,” 
a chapter on those important exercises? 

Miss Beecher, it is true, has added a chapter on 
calisthenics to her truly practical physiology, for 
which we are thankful. We understand Prof. 
Dewey, of Rochester, has a work in press devoted 
wholly to those exercises. We wish him success, 
and a rapid sale of his works. He is the first 


a 

* A pupil of Prof. Georgii has recently left New York for 
London, having given instruction in the art of Kinesipathy 
or motion cure of disease, to Dr. Shepard, who is located 


at Dr. Taylor’s Water-Cure establishment, cor. 38th Street 
and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


American who has ever undertaken or carried 
out the task ; while in the Old World, the physi- 
cal education of students has been written on 
and discussed from time immemorial, by the 
ablest and wisest authors, and has been by them 
considered the most important part of education. 
The celebrated Lyndenham was content to die, 
for he left behind him three great physicians, 
namely—air, water, and exercise. 


How well we patronize those agents of health, 
our constitutions will show and speak for them- 
selves. Is it not true that thousands go to an 
early grave every year, in the prime of life, with 
diseases which impure air and a want of proper 
exercise to nerve the system, and give to it 
beauty, strength and vitality, have engendered? 
Nothing but exercise and pure air can brace and 
invigorate it, and purify the blood by proper 
circulation. Gymnastics or calisthenics, prac- 
ticed wholly within doors, would fail to carry 
out the plan they were intended for. We would 
use them, cold and wet weather only ; but in the 
balmy days of summer, we should exercise in 
“‘Nature’s temple,” under its broad canopy, with 
sufficient room for all her children. 

We have many valuable improvements in 
school architecture, and location, and much taste 
displayed in and around our school-buildings ; 
able and highly-qualified professors and teachers. 
And here let me remind the American, that a 
celebrated writer on the continent has said, 
“Genius has made her chosen throne on the brow 
of the American youth.”’ If this be true, let him 
have a healthful brow for the amaranthine 
wreath, that it may bloom perpetually and shed 
its balmy and its healing influence, and at once 
change the sickly complexion of our highly-cul- 
tivated but pale students, to a rosy, healthy hue, 
and produce a long-lived race, worthy in every 
respect to carry out the great principles of truth 
and science in this vast republic, which has not, 
and never had, an equal in the history of nations. 

We deem ventilation a subject of great import- 
ance in the erection of school-buildings, and a 
very great and powerful agent in giving health 
to pupils, the absence of which soon leaves the 
pupil and teacher fit subjects for peevishness, 
dyspepsia, and consumption. We cannot see for 
a moment, how many persons live in such illy- 
ventilated rooms as thousands of our teachers 
and pupils do: We know the subject has been 
agitated and discussed ; but who will show us a 
single college, academy, seminary, or school-house 
in the land, thoroughly ventilated? that is, hav- 
ing a current of pure air in every department, 
or a single department, day and night, summer 
and winter; having ventilators so constructed 
that they cannot fail of giving pure and uncon- 
fined air at all hours of the day and night. We 
have yet to see a thoroughly ventilated school- 
room, and we have visited schools in every city 
in the State but two, and have the drawings or 
plans of their best buildings. We fully believe 
that the individual who would invent a plan for 
thorough ventilation, would be a national bene- 
factor to the suffering millions of children and 
youth who are constantly breathing poisonous 
and deleterious air over and over again, in most 
of our school-rooms, producing disease and caus- 
ing premature death. In our great hurry to be- 
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come wise, we forget the body, and think of 
mental culture only. That is the cause of so 
much neglect of the physical education in our 
country. 

We will describe a plan for ventilation we have 
in our mind. It may fail, yet we think it would 
give us better ventilation than any we have seen. 
We have suffered much from impure air, on ac- 
count of imperfect ventilation, therefore have 
tried to think of some simple method that would 
be available, no matter in what direction the 
wind might be. 

We think if there were ventilators on the four 
sides of the walls forming the foundation, say 
one a side, that were made of iron, without 
blinds; then have the same on the first floor, ar- 
ranged as registers are for furnaces, subject to be 
opened or closed, as the necessity of the case 
demands; then have the same number on the 
sides, both next the floor and in the upper part 
of the room, the lower having blinds, the upper 
not even glass ; for when you place glass over it, 
it ceases to be a ventilator—it is a window then, 
and would be liable to be closed. Then have the 
same number in one, two, or three stories, as the 
case may be, and through the roof, too, as heated 
air rises. We think a house constructed on this 
plan, if we have made ourselves understood, 
could hardly fail of giving pure air at all times 
to its inmates. We have an artist taking a 
Grawing of our plan, and when completed, will 
send it to The Teacher. We imagine we hear 
some person say, ‘‘ the ventilators, so constructed, 
would injure the looks of the building.” ‘Trust 
that to an American architect. We can see how 
beautiful and how useful they would be in pre- 
serving the health of pupils and teachers. 


Will not some American gentleman travel over 
Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, Prussia, and 
other countries on the continent, to find the best 
methods and plans for gymnastics and calisthen- 
ics, and a thorough method of ventilation, that 
we may enjoy as good health as our trans-Atlantic 
teachers and students do? If not, we are ac- 
quainted with a lady who has fully resolved, 
when her funds are sufficient, to travel one year 
in Europe. She will go with the earnest desire 
to find what will assist her in those particular 
branches of health ; not by visiting a few popular 
schools, but the many, then compare them with 
ours, and make known at once the best methods, 
by adopting them. 

Teachers, we have endeavored to show you 
briefly that we consider the pupils of this coun- 
try in a suffering condition, as far as health is 
concerned. We admit cheerfully that they are 
intellectually strong ; but physically weak. Have 
we not a great work to do to remedy this evil? 
Then let us be earnest in the matter, and show 
our patrons and educational committees, that 
the pupils committed to our care shall have pure 
air and exercise while we have the charge of 
them, and soon we will see them ready and will- 
ing to adopt and carry out any plan we may 
suggest. ‘Who so dull a scholar that he has 
not learned the straight road to a mother’s heart, 
in love to her child?” 

We appeal earnestly to this association to 
adopt some method for this important work, 
“ Physical Education,” for all the schools in the 
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land, from the humblest school-house by the way- 
side, to the highest temple of learning in 
country. 

This association can strike a blow at illy-ven- 
tilated school-houses, and the almost entire ab- 
sence of gymnasiums, that will reverberate 
throughout the educational world, if they will it. 
It is for this enlightened body to say whether 
the million of children in our schools shall have 
health, exercise, and pure air, or not. We trust 
that those whose influence will aid most effec- 
tively in the accomplishment of this much-needed 
reform, will not be idle, and that the time is not 
distant when proper ventilation, and invigorat- 
ing physical training, shall be regarded a indis- 
pensable. 
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GEORGE STEERS. 


As the first ship-builder in the world, George 
Steers occupied not only a highly honorable, but 
a most important position; and his death, at the 
early age of thirty-seven, in what appeared to 
be but the vestibule of his usefulness and his 
fame, is a loss not to his country merely, but to 
the world—not to this generation alone, but to 
all time. He stands really higher than any of 
the crowned monarchs of the age. His achieve- 
ments have made him the monarch of the ocean, 
and given him an empire that belts the globe, 
and a reign as durable as the existence of the 
human race. Bacon, Harvey, and Newton, 
Franklin, Watt, and Fulton, Cartwright, Morse 
and Steers, shall be quoted by remotest genera- 
tions with affectionate reverence, for real ser- 
vices rendered to the race ; while the Charleses, 
the Henrys, the Louises, and Georges, shall stand 
in the calendar of time known chiefly by the 
number attached to the names they bore. 

He has demonstrated the possibility of a thor- 
ough reform in ship-building, but he never made 
two alike ; yet each has surpassed all precedent. 
What he would have done in the development of 
now unknown models, is locked up in the mys- 
teries of death. May we not hope, however, 
that his gigantic successes will serve as hints to 
others,who shall be able to carry them to perfec- 
tion? In his strong constitution and firmly-knit 
‘frame, his large and well-developed brain com- 
bining all the qualities of the engineer, the 
mechanic and the artist, one finds a solution of 
those powers which have written his name as a 
naval architect above all who have gone before 
him. 

The builder of the yacht America and the 
steamships Niagara and Adriatic, was born in 
the year 1819, in the District of Columbia. Be- 
fore he was ten years of age he removed to 
New York city. Mr. Steers from boyhood de- 
voted his whole time and energies to the study 
of naval architecture ; outside of that pursuit 
he had no ambition, sought no triumph. The 
success Mr. Steers met with was not the result of 
accident, but the development of an early con- 
ceived principle, which he carried out in every 
vessel he built. His system, conceived when a 
mere boy, and now illustrated in the form of the 
Niagara and Adriatic, is based upon the assump- 
tion that for a vessel to sail easily, steadily and 
rapidly, the displacement of water must be 
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nearly uniform along the lines. When he laid 
the keel of the pilot boat Mary Taylor, he en- 
gaged in advance, to make a faster, a dryer, and 
a steadier craft, than had ever left the port of 
New York, so confident was he of his power, and 
he succeeded exactly according to his expecta- 
tions. Previous to this achievement, a vessel 
had never been built, where the centre of dis- 
placement had not been forward of the beam. 
Fears were generally entertained that this “new 
form’ would prove a failure, Some predicted 
that this vessel would plunge under water, 
others thought that in rough weather no one 
could live on deck, all of which prophecies are 
certainly contradicted by fact. For eneounter- 
ing less resistance from the narrow bows, the 
vessel went faster, and experienced no corre- 
sponding strain, and suffered no more in rough 
weather than in the summer breeze. The ad- 
vantages of Mr. Steers’ system of ship-building 
may be thus summed up :—First, greater speed 
with the same tonnage and canvas. Second, 
greater stability in the vessel—that is, an in- 
creased hold upon the water. Third, greater 
evenness and equality of motion, resulting from 
an equalized leverage—since the masts, as 
levers, work more uniformly upon the fulcrum 
of the ship. Fourth, greater endurance, be- 
cause there is less strain in rapid sailing, or in 





rough weather. Fifth, steadiness of motion, 
which enables her in sailing to keep close to the 
wind and lose but little leeway. Mr. Steers had 
scarcely reached the prime of life, and yet he 
achieved much for the honor of his country in 
the triumphs of naval architecture. 

At ten years of age, for his own amusement, he 
built a scow eight feet long, which an elder 
brother broke to pieces lest George should get 
drowned. After some little experience in boat 
building, at the age of sixteen years he built a 
sail boat sixteen feet long, named Martin Van 
Buren, which beat the Gladiator three miles ina 


_race of twenty-four, at the time creating immense 


astonishment. 

At eighteen years of age, he built the row- 
boat John C. Stevens, thirty feet long, three feet 
ten inches in beam, thirteen inches deep, and 
with a full crew on board, drew only four 
inches of water, and weighed but one hundred 
and forty pounds. Beat the Unexpected, the 
Sylph, the Brooklyn, J. W. Willis, Johnny on the 
Green, and many other well-known boats. Upon 
examination it was shown that she was the 
lightest, as she was believed to be the fastest, 
boat of the kind in the world. 

At nineteen, he built the Manhattan, sail boat 
of twenty-seven tons, forty-four feet in length, 
fourteen feet eight inches beam, six feet deep. 
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At twenty-one, he built the pilot boat Wm. G. 
Hagstaff, for the Jersey pilots. Her speed was 
so great that she passed with ease any of the 
boats belonging to the New York pilots, creating a 
deal of animosity among the New Yorkers against 
its builder. This boat was sold and carried to 
California, and was finally wrecked at the mouth 
of the Columbia River, and every remnant left 
from the storm was burnt up by the Indians. 

The Syren and Sybil were next built for the 
New York Yacht Club, are still in existence, 
very fast and very popular boats. 

In 1842 Mr. Steers built the schooner St. Mary 
the First, of two hundred and fifty tons burthen, 
which could beat any schooner that ever went 
outside of Sandy Hook. This vessel was finally 
sold to the government in the Mexican war to 
carry two great guns to’Vera Cruz, to be used in 
the bombardment of that city. She is now run- 
ning regularly between Baltimore and Rio 
Janeiro. 

In six weeks’ notice, he built one small 
steamer for Seneca Lake, which gave entire 
satisfaction to the owners. In the year 1844, he 
built two steamers for Lake Ontario. 

The Genesee Chief, built in sixty days, of four 
hundred and fifty tons, is still running, and is 
considered the best boat ever on the lake. 

The yacht Una, built for J. M. Waterbury, was 
never beaten in a race until George Steers built 
a boat that accomplished it. The Cornelia, a 
schooner built for the Yacht Club, was very fast, 
and gave universal satisfaction. 

The Queen of the West, built at Buffalo, is the 
fastest and smoothest going boat in the world. 
Six boats, of the same size and for the same line, 
were built at the same town by other parties, but 
none of them ever approached the Queen of the 
West in speed or comfort. 

The world-famed yacht America, one hundred 
and seventy tons, was commenced in December, 
1850, and left for England in the month of June 
following. The yacht Silvie, one hundred tons, 
was built at the same time, and is now owned in 
England. Sheis very fast. The America in the 
celebrated race sailed sixty miles, and beat all 
England nearly one-third the distance. 

Then follows the bright array of names so 
familiar to the public: of the Mary Taylor, M. 
H. Grinnell, the yachts Julia Ray, L’Esperance, 
Widgeon, Cygnet. Then came the Pride of the 
Seas, a schooner of two hundred and forty-seven 
tons, that has beaten the time of every other 
sailing vessel in the world. We also have the 
Viguero, a propeller for Cuba, and the ship Sunny 
South, of seven hundred and eighty tons. The 
Sunny South has beaten every vessel she ever 
came across in her trips to San Francisco, China, 
and back to New York. These triumphs over- 
came at last all opposition, and established for 
the architect a reputation that forced itself upon 
the nation, and secured a world-wide fame. 

The fact that Congress decided to add to our 
navy six war steamships, was received through- 
out the country with pleasure. The construction 
of these ships became a subject of discussion, 
some urging that they should be built by con- 
tract by some of our eminent ship-builders, and 
others contending that they should be built in 
the usual way at the government navy yards, 
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Five of the vessels were handed over to the 
old fogy contractors of the government, but the 
wide-spread reputation of George Steers 
triumphed in the construction of the sixth, so 
far as this—he was selected as its builder, and, 
with the exception of the propulsory power, in 
the quality of the canvas, the ground tackle, in 
the kind of anchors, and one or two other unim- 
portant things, he has been allowed to exercise 
his own judgment, both in the model and manner 
of construction. Ii is hardly necessary for us 
then to say, that the Niagara is the only one of 
the six steam-frigates which were authorized to 
be constructed by the late Congress, that has not 
been entrusted to a government builder ; and we 
think that the country is indebted to Mr. Dobbin, 
Secretary of the Navy, for his enlightened liber- 
ality in bestowing so distinguished a mark of 
respect upon Mr. Steers, the renowned builder of 
the yacht America, as to allow him the privilege 
of exhibiting his talent in the construction of 
this ship. Mr. Steers appreciated the importance 
of his position, and assumed it with full knowl- 
edge of its immense responsibility. The ship 
originating as we have described, now rests in 
triumph upon the limpid wave, soon to plume its 
wings, and carry the triumphs of American ge- 
nius and American power to the distant quarters 
of the globe. The Niagara, in measurement, is 
not only the largest of the six war steamships, 
none of the others reaching two hundred and 
seventy-five feet in length, but we believe her tobe 
superior to any of them in model; that her man- 
ner of construction displays a better distribution 
of materials, and also that she is the best piece 
of nautical mechanism ever seen in this or any 
other country. 


The launch, which took place at the Brooklyn 
navy yard about the first of March, was a com- 
plete success, and the beautiful frigate, as she sat 
swan-like upon the water, excited the admira- 
tion and enthusiasm of every beholder. George 
Steers, who stood at the end of the dock, fairly 
leaped from the ground in his exultation, and as 
his friends showered their congratulations upon 
him, he must have felt for the moment supremely 
happy. 

The ext and the last great work of our sub- 
ject was the Collins steamer Adriatic, an account 
of which, with her launching, must close our no- 
tice of her eminent builder. 


This beautiful vessel, the greatest triumph of 
American art which we have yet been called on 
to chronicle, was launched from the shipyard of 
James and George Steers, at the foot of Seventh 
street, at 11 o’clock, on Monday, the 7th of April 
last. The crowd in attendance was larger than 
was ever before known in this city on any similar 
occasion—having been computed at 100,000 peo- 
ple. 

The brightness of the pleasant spring day, 
conjoined with the fame of her architect and 
builder, George Steers, and the current report of 
the splendid success achieved by him in this 
latest and best monument to his genius, brought 
multitudes to the spot. 

At the appointed time the Adriatic slid into 
hap destined element quietly, and gracefully as 
q swan, and shot from the ways as straight and 


swift as an arrow; as soon as she touched the | 
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water she “ bounded like a steed that knew its 
rider.’”? She went at first majestically, burying 
her stern deeply in the water, until her bow had 
parted from the shore, when she pitched violent- 
ly forward, and then started across the river with 
the velocity of a race horse, amid the shouts of 
the people on the crowded piers and shipping, 
the salutes of cannon, and the shrill scream of a 
dozen or twenty steam whistles from as many 
little steamboats and tugs plying about upon the 
river. When she had reached the middle of the 


river, an anchor was let go, but so great was her © 


headway, that it was dragged like a pebble after 
her, and her course did not seem to be in the 
least degree stayed. She was now rapidly ap- 
proaching Williamsburgh, whose alarmed inhab- 
itants could be seen rushing precipitately from 
docks and piers, whither they had come to wit- 
ness the launch. Just then, within a short dis- 
tance of the Williamsburgh shore, the second 
anchor was let go, and its effect was immediately 
apparent upon the velocity of the vessel, but 
it could not prevent her from tearing the pier. 
She penetrated about fifteen or twenty feet into 
the heavy timber piles, which crashed before her 
like so much pine wood, and then rested, until 
the steam tug came along side and towed her 
out. So great, however, is the strength of this 
magnificent vessel, that she escaped without a 
scratch, and now rides the waters of the Hast 
River in all her pride and beauty. With the ex- 
ception of this slight accident, the launch was as 
perfect as could have been given, and was more 
majestic than we ever remember to have seen. 
It was a stirring scene, and the crowd gave vent 
to their enthusiasm in loud and continued huz- 
zas. The sight was, indeed, a glorious one, and, 
although the idea may be republican, yet we had 
much rather have witnessed it than the baptism 
of the imperial prince. 


She is, doubtless, the most beautiful ship ever 
designed and constructed by an American artist. 
She is the largest wooden ship in the world ; is 
considerably larger than the iron steamship Per- 
sia, of the Cunard line, and is only surpassed in 
size by an iron steamer now building in England, 
called the Great Eastern, whose dimensions, as 
they are reported to us, almost surpass belief. 
The steamship Atlantic, when completed, some 
seven years ago, was regarded as the consumma- 
tion of marine architecture. She was then the 
largest and most perfect ship that carried the 
American flag. But neither she, nor her honor- 
able successors in the Collins’ Line, have satisfied 
the daring ambition of our ship-builders, whose 
genius, becoming bolder and more skilful every 
year, now presents to our admiration the most 
complete masterpiece of their art yet pro- 
duced. 

The Adriatic is the third ship recently launch- 
ed into the New York waters, of a class which 
has heretofore been considered almost imprac- 
ticable. If she does not surpass her noble co- 
temporaries—the Vanderbilt and the Niagara— 
in the beauty of her lines, she exceeds them in 
the magnitude of her proportions, as will be seen 
in the following table, which compares her prin- 
cipal dimensions with the dimensions of these 
ships and of the Atlantic, the pioneer of the Ame- 
rican Line of Mail Steamers to Liverpool : 
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Adriatic. Niagara, Vanderbilt. Atlantic. 
Length ....3:4 feet. 345 feet. 835 feet. .87 feet. 
Breadth.... 5) * De 49° ay. se 
Depth :..... 88 “ 2in. 81“ Sap 7% 1 ct 
Tonnage.... 5,900 5,200 5,160 8,000 


The Adriatic does not appear to be so large as 
she really is, but this is attributable to the fault- 
lessness of her model, and the perfect symmetry 
of all her parts. Naval architects and nautical 
men are inraptures with the beauty of her lines, 
and predict that she will be without an equal in 


. point of speed. 
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THE GRAVEL WALL. 

Mr. Eprror: Dear Sir,—I have read in the 
Phrenological Journal, accounts of the gravel 
wall method of building, and have thought it 
might not be uninteresting to yourself, and read- 
ers, to give a few facts, or suggestions, with 
respect to the antiquity of the said method of 
building. Solomon said, ‘There is nothing new 
under the sun; and it may astonish you, or 
some of your readers, to hear that the gravel wall 
was in vogue centuries ago. 

I have no intention to rob you of the merit of 
being the first to advocate this ancient mode of 
building, in the present century. 

It may be as well to say, that I am a little in- 
clined to be an antiquary ; I also have the organ 
of Locality large, and was always very fond of 
rambling, and, when convenient, over old ruins. 
Also, that I spent the first twenty-five years of 
my existence in the North of England, where 
there are many old feudal castles, and baronial 
halis, that suffered demolition in the time that 
Cromwell spent his fury on the old lords and 
barons of his time; and hundreds of times have 
I spent hours amid those old ruins, sometimes 
letting imagination wander back to the times 
when they were filled with life, and love, and 
beauty—disappointment, and torture, and death ; 
to the days of chivalry and tournament, of 
archery and falconry, of wassail and of war; and 
sometimes, when tired of peopleing the waste 
and desolation that was around me, I have made 
a critical survey of the ruins, and now I proceed 
to give you the conclusions that I have arrived 
at, with respect to the way in which they were 
built. 

In the first place, the walls are of great thick- 
ness, and the stones are mostly small, weighing 
from three to five pounds and upwards, and they 
lay in all manner of ways; it is quite evident 
they were never laid on one at a time, as builders 
would be likely to lay them on in our days, for 
they have the appearance of having been thrown 
in by basketsfull, and the mortar of having been 
thin enough to percolate through the stones; 
and in all probability they were built in layers 
and in boxes, as you build the gravel wall. In 
all my speculations and conversations on the 
subject, I have concluded that they were built 
exactly as you build the gravel wall, and there 
is a very great preponderance of stone in the 
composition ; and we, not knowing the adhesive 
properties of lime, always concluded that the 
builders of those days were acquainted with a 
cement that they used in building, that would be 
a fortune to any one to find it out at the present 
time. 
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T have seen pieces that would weigh from one 
to ten or twenty tons, that the cannon-balls had 
rent from the main building, lying around, year 
after year, with apparently no more wear or 
waste than a rock would be likely to have in the 
same exposed situation. 


After reading the communications on the sub- 
ject that have appeared in the Journal for the 
last three years, I have thought a great deal on 
the subject, and conversed with others, now in 
this country, who have noticed the same peculi- 
arity in those old buildings; and after having 
the gravel wall mode of building explained, have 
concluded at once that the ancients followed the 
same plan. 


If you have any friends travelling in England, 
or those who propose going there, if you would 
ask them to examine the subject, you might pos- 
sibly get some information that would be satis- 
factory. 

There have been questions asked about an out- 
side finish. They have a method, in the North 
of England, that they call rough-casting. They 
take very coarse sand, or perhaps you would call 
it fine gravel, that is mixed with lime, thin 
enough to pour out of a pail pretty easily ; then 
the workman gets outside of the building, and 
throws it on with his trowel; the greatest pro- 
portion of the mixture adheres to the wall, and, 
if well done, will last ten years; it is renewed 
at intervals by giving the outside of the building 
a coat of whitewash, that is, the outside of stone 
buildings ; and they look neat and clean at all 
times. I need scarcely say, that the color can 
be varied to suit all tastes. J. THompson. 


[The gravel wall mode of building is fully set 
forth in the work entitled, ‘‘A Home for All ;” 
and it can be sent by mail, postage pre-paid, for 
87 cents, by addressing the publishers of this 
Journal.—Eps. ] 
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CONFESSIONS OF A TOBACCO 
CHEW ER. 


NUMBER IV. 
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Axout a year after this, (which by the way 
was the time set for refraining, though I thought 
I should make it permanent,) { was abroad, en- 
gaged in business requiring a constant activity 
of mind. During the night I was awakened by 
toothache, the first I had ever experienced, and 
L lay awake nearly all night. During the day 
and evening it did not trouble me, but the 
second, and even the third night, the pain came 
on, and I then went to the bar-keeper of the 
hotel and asked him to give me some brandy and 
pepper for the cure of the pain in my tooth. He 
inquired if I used tobacco, saying he thought it 
the most effectual means of cure. I thought I 
could use that with impunity, and took a small 
quantity into my mouth; but, how pungent and 
rank it tasted! I made all sorts of wry faces ; 
the acrid juice seemed determined to get into my 
throat; but in ten minutes my tooth ceased to 
pain me, and I cleaned my mouth and retired. 

The next night the toothache came on again, 
and I applied the same antidote, with about an 
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equal degree of disgust. The third night, fear- 
ing that I might find it necessary to go down 
stairs and disturb the bar-keeper, who had a bed 
in the bar-room, I took a little tobacco to my 
room to use in case of necessity. In due time 
that necessity arose, and I put in the tobacco, 
and to my astonishment and subsequent regret, 
all my old appetite for tobacco returned; and 
the way I devoured that quid, and regretted that 
I had no more, I shall never forget. 

The next morning I took a little tobacco to 
prevent my tooth from aching, and repeated it 
daily, in a sly manner, for I was ashamed to have 
anybody know that I used the nauseous weed. 

On returning to my family I was careful to 
clear my mouth and perfume my breath, or at 
least hold my breath when I came very near any 
member of my family, lest I should be suspected 
of having fallen away from my manliness, and 
again become a slave to a vile appetite. 

At least six months passed before my wife 
found out that I used tobacco, and such a look 
of mingled sorrow and reproach as she gave me 
can be appreciated only by some poor rum-ru- 
ined sinner who had been sober a year and for 
the first time came home disguised with liquor. 
But she, like the wife of the drunkard, soon 
learned to put as good a face on the fact as pos- 
sible, and in a short time I could sport my to- 
bacco at home with as little chagrin as abroad, 
more especially if nothing was said on the 
subject. 

I ought to mention a singular fact that oceur- 
red at the same hotel where I had the toothache, 
and learned how to cure it. Five years before, 
during a stay of some weeks at this hotel, I had 
very severe mental labor, and of course chewed 
tobacco at the same time most excessively, which 
so affected my nervous system that I came very 
uear dying. My heart stopped beating, and my 
lungs nearly or quite ceased their action, and for 
at least a minute I thought myself dying, and 
for more than three months afterward my health 
was deeply affected. 

My breathing would become weaker and 
weaker, until it would be completely tapered off, 
and then stop. I would be perfectly conscious 
of my condition, and feel the necessity of arous- 
ing myself and drawing my breath. Having 
taken a few deep inspirations by voluntary 
effort, the breathing process, when left to the 
action of the impaired nerves and muscles which 
nature had provided to carry on the processes of 
life, would again run down, and require another 
voluntary effort to set it in motion. Thus have 
I sat for half a day, and when retiring at night 
have often been afraid to go to sleep lest I 
never should awake. 

I have no doubt that thousands die from dis- 
ease of the heart and lungs, caused solely by the 
use of tobacco, whose death is chronicled as 
having been caused by diseases bearing respect- 
able names, such as apoplexy, heart-disease, 
rheumatism of the heart, paralysis, &c. 

Few persons can use tobacco freely without 
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disturbing the action of the heart, weakening the 
lungs, irritating the throat and bronchial tubes, 
deranging the liver, and impairing digestion, to 
say nothing of the mental irritation, peevishness, 
and loss of memory, which often occur. 


Another symptom of tobacco disease, in my 
case, was grating of the teeth in my sleep. This 
was so loud that it could be heard to the disturb- 
ance of persons in another room, across a hall, 
when both doors were closed. How much this 
unfortunate habit wore out my teeth I have no 
means of determining, but certain it is they are 
worn much more than those of most persons of 
my age. I have found many persons who use 
tobacco freely, who also are troubled with 
grating of the teeth in sleep. 

As I have said, I got completely back under 
the dominion of tobacco, and served my old mas- 
ter ten long years more. All my friends, and all 
my interests in social and business life, implored 
me to abandon the use of tobacco, and I re- 
solved to quit at some time. I ever felt sure I 
should ultimately be free; but when, or how it 
was to be achieved, was the question. I felt no 
moral power to struggle against it. I had been 
repeatedly vanquished, and had no heart to try 
again. 

I had tried two or three New-Year’s occasions 
to rise above the habit, but hitherto all such 
reformations had been of short duration. I now 
determined to try the virtues of a birth-day 
occasion. Having used tobacco twenty-five years 
I was confident it injured my health, and would 
shorten my life ten or twenty years, if it did not 
produce sudden death, in the prime of manhood, 
by heart-disease. 

But could I now do it? Driven from the field 
so often, could I now master my enemy? I had 
been planting the habit deeply in every fibre of 
my constitution; more than half my life had 
been devoted to it, and how could I now hope to 
eradicate it? John Quincy Adams once said he 
used tobacco twenty-five years and then quit it, 
and he thought it would add ten years to his 
life. I thought if he could do it with such good 
results, it was also within my reach, and its ben- 
efits should be mine. 

Hitherto, I recollected, I had quit for a given 
time, but never had fully decided NEVER moRE to 
touch it; and I concluded that, perhaps, this 
was one reason why I had relapsed. Full of this 
new idea I made up my mind that when my next 
birth-day came I would part company with to- 
bacco ONCE MORE AND FOREVER! This time I 
would enlist for life, and never again touch, 
taste, or handle the filthy drug. 

The moment I had fully resolved thus, and put 
the thought into words, I felt a strength and 
fortitude, as well as a manliness of purpose, 
hitherto unknown in all these trials, and I be- 
gan to feel that the victory was already won. 

My birth-day morning dawned upon me, and 
brought the unspeakable gladness to my mind 
that now and hereafter I was a free man. The 
accustomed stimulus of tobacco being with- 
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drawn, my nervous system soon became un- 
strung. My heart fluttered and trembled in its 
fitful pulsations, my brain seemed to swim and 
stagger for want of support. I could not keep 
still, was impatient, crisp, and cutting in my re- 
marks, strongly inclined to contradict and quar- 
rel, showing conclusively an inflamed state of 
Combativeness and Destructiveness. The faculty 
of Alimentiveness was also inflamed, as proved 
by the fact that I was anxious to be eating al- 
most continually. The time seemed long from 
breakfast to dinner, and an hour after it was 
eaten I began to look for supper time. I used 
nearly double my former amount of food, and 
slept better than before. I am of opinion that 
starving would be the quickest and easiest 
method of breaking off from tobacco, for every- 
body knows that when one is hungry he wants 
no tobacco. But I could do business only with 
extreme difficulty. I was really almost crazed 
in mind, and suffered from a universal tremor of 
body. Delirium tremens from the use of alco- 
holic liquors is a condition akin to that of him 


_ who seeks to refrain from a long and excessive 


use of tobacco. How bracing to my wavering 
resolution, and how soothing to my irritated ner- 
vous system at this trying time, was encourage- 
ment and sympathy from my family and friends! 
They expressed an interest in my victory, and I 
felt that they would rejoice in and crown my 
triumph. This gave me strength to labor at 
once fer my emancipation and the gratification 
of my friends. 


In one short month, which, however, seemed 
very long to me, I had so far conquered the habit 
as not to crave tobacco, and some days I did not 
think of it; but my appetite at the table was 
rayenous. 


In three months this morbid appetite for food 
had abated ; I was no longer a slave to a desire 
for tobacco, had ceased to be particularly ner- 
vous, slept soundly without grating the teeth, 
acquired a steady action of the heart, and a 
deep, full, natural respiration, release from dys- 
pepsia, and had gained fifteen pounds in weight. 

To the present hour I have gone on improving 
in feeling and in health, and all my friends note 
my improved appearance. I am now, after a 
year and a half of abstinenee, completely recov- 
ered from the tobacco disease, have not only no 
desire to use it, but feel the most intense disgust 
for the very smell of it, and have gained in 
weight twenty-one pounds, and my health was 
never better. 

When I think of my former abject subser- 
viency to it, and the power of the habit over a 
man, I am really amazed that I have escaped 
from its toils; and so deeply convinced am I of 
its destructive tendency to health of body, har- 
mony of mind, and length of life, that I would 
not go back again to the habit, and run the risk 
of continuing, or endure the torture of breaking 
off, for the best farm in the State, or the best 
house in the city of New-York. 


If such an inveterate slave of tobacco as I 


was could be emancipated, certainly anybody 
else can “go and do likewise.” No man was 
more addicted to it than myself, and, after using 
it a quarter of a century, I have gained a com- 
plete mastery over it. God help those who 
would be free to make the effort heartily and 
hopefully, and save from its baleful effects all 
who have not yet acquired the habit. 





THE PHRENOLOGIST. 


BY R. H. ADDISON. 





I can recollect no warmer enthusiast than 
Professor Leyden. When he spoke, he seemed to 
forget all other worldly circumstances, all other 
subjects, save the one engrossing topic on which 
he wasengaged. His eye, wildly dilated, saw 
no object save the bright imagery created by 
his fertile brain. His voice was impassioned. 
His very pulse beathigh. The professor, at the 
time I speak of, was just two-and-thirty, and 
ranked himself the very leader of Gall and 
Spurzheim’s energetic disciples. On the sub- 
ject of phrenology he was discoursing when I 
entered the dining room of the Baron Hart- 
mann. It was a fine summer evening. Straw- 
berries and other fruits decorated the board. 
The well-iced Johannisberg, the cellar-cooled 
Lafitte, stood temptingly ona table, around which 
about a dozen young men, with the worthy 
baron, and the professor, sat. It appeared that, 
in the height ofhis enthusiasm, Leyden had, to 
please the company, examined their heads, and 
with many wild looks pressed the bumps, which 
he declared to be the unerring indications of 
the human character and passions. Some un- 
fortunate wight in the company, however, had 
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evidently shocked the examiner by a demonstra- - 


tion of wicked propensities, for he strenuously 
refused on this occasion to pronounce upon the 
several organs, declaring he “ might give of- 
fence,” he “might be wrong,” “ indeed it 
might appear invidious ;”’ in short, after mak- 
ing several similar excuses, the professor sat 
down in meditative silence ; nor could he again 
be brought to speak save and except upon the 
general merits of the system, a subject on which 
he never failed to enlarge. It is a curious fact 
that I never in my life heard the subject of phren- 
ology broached without a laugh being raised 
at its expense, which very naturally annoys the 
supporters of this theory, and brings on the 
warmest argument. It was a discussion of this 
kind that probably had raised the fire, which 
flushed the cheek of Leyden on the evening of 
which I speak. 

The conversation had now taken a new chan- 
nel. A dreadful murder had been committed in 
the neighborhood of the Black Forest. A young 
girl had eloped from her parents some weeks 
before. The companion of her flight was sup- 
posed to be a young man who had been staying 
in the neighborhood ; he had disappeared about 
the same time. She had just been found sav- 
agely murdered, while the supposed partner of 
her guilt had re-appeared, and declared that he 
had with difficulty escaped from the hands of 
handitti, who had, without any apparent motive 
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seized and imprisoned him. To prove this, he 
showed several severe wounds which he had re- 
ceived in the successful struggle he had with 
two of the gang in his endeavor to liberate him- 
self. This story, however, appeared so im- 
probable, that no belief was attached to it, and 
the young man was hurried to prison, there to 
abide his trial. This story had been repeated 
with painful minuteness by Carl Hoffenon,a 
handsome young man, who had lately arrived at 
Baden, whose mild and gentlemanly manners 
had already won for him the golden opinions of 
all the society assembled there. No one was 
more pleased with him than the old Baron. It 
was even believed that he ranked so high in the 
good man’s opinion, that it was rumored that he 
had proposed and was actually accepted by Clara 
Hartmann, with the full sanction of her father. 
As a narrator few could excel him. His vivid 
description lent life to his stories ; and when he 
chose (as on the present occasion) he could har- 
row up the nerves of even the most apathetic, 
by depicting horrors in their most glaring, most 
appalling colors. One burst of indignation, as 
he concluded, bespoke how truly he had in- 
terested his auditory. A thousand execrations 
were heaped upon the head of the unhappy 
youth, who appeared plainly, incontrovertibly, 
from the details given by Carl, to be tKe per- 
petrator of the bloody deed. “I'll go to see his 
execution myself. I could enjoy the death tor- 
tures of such a wretch,” indignantly exclaimed 
the Prince of Olsebach, a young Russian, as he 
took a pinch of snuff, and handed to his neigh- 
bor his splendid box which dazzled the eye by 
the richness of the diamonds encircling it. “If 
such a wretch existed on my estates, I’d have 
him racked.” “And well would he deserve it, a 
cold-hearted, cruel assassin,’’ chimed in another. 
“‘ May he be punished in the world to come!”’ 
fervently ejaculated Carl. “Nay, nay,” said the 
old Baron, “that is saying too much. It is true 
the man deserves an earthly punishment ; but 
you are allowing your anger against a vice, my 
dear boy, to carry you too far. And the old 
noble good naturedly patted Carl on the arm. 


Thus various subjects were discussed and ar- 
gued ; but during the whole evening Leyden 
spoke not a word. At last the hour for breaking 
up arrived; and according to etiquette, the 
prince moved first. Ere he did so, he requested 
the return of his snuff box. The person to whom 
he had handed it declared that he had passed it to 
the next, who in his turn denied all knowledge of 
it, as did the rest of the company. Every one had 
seen it, every one had handled it. The room 
was searched, the servant had not entered the 
apartment, the door had never been unclosed, none 
had stirred from the table. The affair began to 
wear aserious aspect. The old baron felt hishonor 
wounded, but still hoped it might prove to be an 
ill-timed pleasantry. Under this impression he 
rose. “Gentlemen, some person among you has 
doubtless concealed the box, intending thereby 
to give our illustrious friend a fright, and in 
good faith he deserves it, for thus carelessly for- 
getting to look after a trinket said to be worth 

50,000 florins; but as he seems really uneasy 
about it, I must beg the person who has taken it, 
instantly to return it, and confess the joke.’’ 
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And the noble affected to laugh. None, however, 
responded, and Hartmann saw with increased 
uneasiness that he must now take up the matter 
more seriously. “My friends, you cannot feel 
offended when I offer myself as the first person 
to undergo the ordeal, an ordeal, I almost blush 
to say, we must all submit to. We must be 
searched! None but the guilty can feel annoyed 
at this proposal.’’ Professor Leyden started up 
and said, ‘‘ By Heavens I’d sooner die.” Another 
was of the same opinion, and objected to under- 
going such an operation, which at the very least 
implied a doubt. Poor Hartmann looked like a 
ghost. He glanced appealingly towards Leyden 
—who now rose. ‘Let the door be locked,’ he 
said in a grave voice ; “let it be well secured.” 
This was done. “Now, gentlemen, you must 
either acknowledge the correctness of the meas- 
ure I adopt, or I, the disciple of a juggling sci- 
ence, perish!” and he drew from his pocket a 
small pistol. “Nay, start not my friends, against 
myself alone I mean to use this weapon, and 
that only in case I wrongfully accuse an in- 
dividual now present. You may remember be- 
fore dinner I phrenologically examined you all. 
There was little to say about you generally ; 
but there was one amongst you in whom I could 
not be mistaken—one whom I wished not to 
have named, whose presence ever since has made 
me shudder. I see the gentleman to whom I 
allude turn pale. Nay, attempt not to smile. I 
am either a villain for allowing a false theory to 
mislead me, or you, Carl Hoffenon, are both a 
robber and a murderer !”” 

A thunderbolt would have caused less con- 
sternation. The baron started up in rage and 
agony. The prince believed the professor had 
suddenly gone mad; while the others looked 
with searching glances alternately at Leyden 
and Carl. The former had coolly resumed his 
chair. The latter sat pale, immovable; what 
could it mean? Old Hartmann was about to 
speak in no gentle terms to the man who thus 
insulted his future son-in-law, when waving his 
hand, Leyden quietly added, “search him.’’? The 
baron, in his eagerness to defend his protege, at 
once flew to doso. Immediately the snuff box 
fell on the table. The worthy old man sank, over- 
come, inachair. In the breast-pocket of Carl’s 
blouse he had found the box, which the other had 
unresistingly allowed him to draw forth. Fora 
few moments there was a dreadful death-like 
pause. The party seemed petrified, while the 
trembling Carl seemed to struggle with his feel- 
ings. At length, as if suddenly awaking, he start- 
ed up, and incoherently pronounced, “‘ The hand 
of God is upon me! I would, but cannot flee His 
judgment. Professor Leyden speaks the truth. I 
am arobber and murderer! Under the name of 
Gratz I wooed and won the peasant maid of whom 
we spoke just now. In madness I espoused her. 
Tired, however, in a few short days, of being 
tied for life to one uneducated and low born, 
hearing that Clara Hartmann possessed un- 
bounded wealth, and knowing “that my rustic 
wife alone presented an obstacle to my wedding 
this fair heiress, I slew her—aye, cruelly slew 
her, and caused her lover to be seized—to turn 
the finger of suspicion towards him. Had he not 
fled, to-morrow he would have been stabbed. As 
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for robbery, Ican only say I long have headed 
a bold band, whom even now I’ll not betray, al- 
though they’ll laugh at me with scorn, when they 
first hear how foolishly I fell into the hellish 
net that Satan laid for me, and call me fool for 
not having the power to resist temptation. 
That cursed box was far too brilliant. Some spell 
lurked in it, which drew me with a force I could 
not stand against, and made me rush at once 
upon my ruin: but why thus moralize? Let 
monks go pray, itis too late for me ; let common 
felons suffer on the block, it is too mean a death 
for me. ThusI laugh at Fate—I’m never un- 
prepared.””? And ere a single arm could move 
to prevent him, he had swallowed the contents 
of a small phial, which afterwards proved to 
have been filled with prussic acid. The unhappy 
wretch who confessed himself to be the same 
who, under the assumed name of ‘‘ Sand,” had 
filled the country with terror, died in tortures 
too horrible to describe. The accused (but in- 
nocent) youth was liberated from the jail, and 
in three months Clara Hartmann became the 
bride of the Professor, whose love of phrenology 
had thus led to the discovery of guilt, the 
manifestation of innocence, and the acqui- 
sition of the prettiest girl in Germany. 








MUSIC: WHO CAN EXCEL IN 
Ie? 


BY THEODORE ASCHERFELD. 


SINCE the desire to learn instrumental music 
has become so general, a parlor is hardly consid- 
ered complete if a piano-forte has not found a 
place therein. This gratifying sign of the age 
sometimes gives rise to the question with parents 
as to the talent of their children. They would 
like to know whether time and money would be 
laid out to advantage in having them study mu- 
sic. Now, when we admit that it requires for a 
gifted pupil a vast amount of time to acquire a 
somewhat thorough acquaintance with the piano- 
forte, it is important for parents to know the 
means of ascertaining the respective talents of 
those of their children who show an interest for 
music. Believing this subject deserves a close 
study for a number of years, I arrived at inter- 
esting facts, which I lay before the numerous 
readers of the Phrenological Journal to be ex- 
amined into, and, if necessary, corrected. 

The study of music having two distinct parts, 
the theory and the practice, it should be under- 
stood what portions of the brain are called into 
exercise by either part. The theoretical part, 
the reading of notes, calls first on Locality, as 
notes are known by the places they occupy: 
secondly on Form, the shape indicating the rela- 
tive value of the notes: thirdly, Calculation, to 
ascertain the position, by numerical relation, of 
one note to another. Again, Locality is exercised 
in learning the keys of the piano-forte, while the 
organ of Size aids the scholar in becoming famil- 
iar with the distance, or steps. 

The practical part requires, first, Tune, to tell 
the learner when striking a wrong key if the 
music be not read correctly : Time, to compre- 
hend the difference between the various grades 
of movement: Weight, to control that portion of 
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activity which may be excited by either the pecu- 
liar melody, or movement of a piece of music, and 
to apply the true amount of force to give due ex- 
pression: Language, to understand the meaning, 
or spirit, of the composer, and, in connection 
with it, Ideality, to follow him so closely as to di- 
vert entirely the attention from anything else while 
playing. Combativeness and Destructiveness will 
create a love for martial music, or that which is 
addressed to the heroic in character, and will be 
indispensable to enable a person to perform that 
style of music properly. Veneration and Spiritual- 
ity will inspire the performer of sacred music, and 
with Sublimity a grand style can be appreciated 
and successfully imitated. Hope and Mirthful- 
ness predominating, will render a performer un- 
fit to give proper expression to religious musie, 
unless there be restraint of some kind. Imitation 
will make up somewhat for either deficiency, 
temporarily. Cautiousness will keep the player 
attentive to the various rules to be observed in 
performing. 

Besides these mentioned phrenological signs, 
I would speak of others which can be found with- 
out a knowledge of phrenology. The hands of 
the piano-player if very fleshy will never do for 
quick and distinct movements ; while a coarsely- 
shaped hand, very muscular, without any round- 
ness, may be quick enough in even difficult pas- 
sages, but there will be a stiffness perceptible in 
the touch, an obstacle which I have never seen 
conquered. It is difficult to bring such a hand 
in the proper position for playing, as the upper 
part will most always incline towards the keys; 
c.. a hand appears more ready to grasp than to 

ouch. The best formed hands are those with 
fingers not too short, round in shape, not fleshy, 
and with a skin of fine texture. Furthermore, 
the gait of persons will be a true indicator of the 
talent for keeping time: an undecided step in 
waiking indicates incorrect time, while elasticity 
_of carriage will be found indicative of precision 
{nh musical performances. 

That common phrase “having a taste for 
music,’”’ does not seem to refer to abilities. A 
true interest in music will keep an audience 
silent during a performance; the frequent re- 
marks about the players, about the sweetness of 
the piece, or inquiring for its name before it is 
finished, such and similar interruptions may 
sometimes please a performer, but show in most 
cases a lack of appreciation and understanding. 
To those persons music is no language, there is 
no idea, no sentiment in it. Nobody will object 
to giving credit where it is due, but too often do 
we forget the composer in the distribution of 
praise. 

There is but a small portion of intelligent 
society who disregard musical accomplishments. 
This naturally leads many persons with inferior 
talent to make a trial for themselves. For those 
it would be well to choose that style of music 
which they can master, and learn te execute it 
properly. ‘I'eachers who can bring their pupils 
where their talents entitle them to be, are by no 
means numerous, and excellent performers are 
often mistaken for teachers, 

Whoever would wish to ascertain the correct- 
ness of my statements may with little trouble 
find opportunity for doing so. Watching the 
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movements of children in the schoolyard in their 
amusements, we notice some of them quite expert 
in sliding on the ice; those who too frequently 
stumble or fall will do the same at the piano- 
forte. That boy or girl who annoys either pa- 
rent or teacher by frequent drumming with the 
fingers on the table or against the window-lighis 
will easily be controlled by the rhythm of music, 
and is not likely to perform in a dragging style. 

A poor scholar in geography, I mean he who 
finds that study difficult, will prefer to learn by 
ear; such scholars can only with great diligence 
succeed in looking at the notes to follow them 
without losing the place, when occasionally glanc- 
ing at the keys of the instrument. Poor mathe- 
matical scholars do not read music well ; it is one 
of the greatest obstacles to learning without a 
teacher ; a quick calculation is also indispensable 
for a teacher of music. 


Speaking louder than necessary does not testi- 
fy to a fine hearing, and monotonous speakers 
are naturally unmusical. Some persons profess 
to read a man’s character in the mode of his 
writing, which is not without truth, but I will 
say that the style of performance on the piano- 
forte reveals much of the character of the per- 
former, his temperament, and general organiza- 
tion. Wherever we find a performer enter into 
the minutest details of a really good composition, 
there can be no doubt as to his having a musical 
organization similar to that of the composer. 

Interest in phrenology seems to be felt wher- 
ever that beautiful science has been introduced ; 
a little opposition to it speaks of its influence, 
and I should not be surprised if the time would 
come when the phrenological organization of 
literary persons may be compared with the char- 
acter of their intellectual productions, so as to 
ascertain, in a satisfactory manner, whether the 
author be worthy of confidence. 

Pennington, N. J. 





PERFECTION OF CHARACTER. 
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THE cranium of man may be compared to a 
castle having many suites of rooms, each room 
occupied by its appropriate tenant. 

The tenants have such tastes and inclinations, 
that the location and magnitude of their respec- 
tive apartments are equally satisfactory and 
pleasant to each. There seems also to be a 
harmony between the location of the rooms and 
the character of each of the occupants, those 
located in the basement being material in char- 
acter, while those occupying the higher apart- 
ments are more ethereal, imaginative, poetical, 
spiritual, philosophical and religious. 


In this castle, moreover, like the inhabitants 
of cities, those tenants who resemble each other 
in disposition are inclined to form classes or 
groups, and to occupy apartments contiguous 
to each other. Thus the basement-rooms are 
occupied by those who are specially adapted to 
things earthly and material. They are. em- 
ployed in the cultivation of animal feeling ; in- 
cline to do the fighting, the butchering, the cook- 
ing, and the rough labor of the entire community ; 
are fond of gathering facts relative to material 
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things, but can do little or nothing with these 
facts except when some of the higher tenants 
superintend. } 

Another group is located in the rear. This 
is the theatre of love and affection. Here, re- 
unions and social gatherings, courtship and mar- 
riage, the nursing and education of children, 
and the enjoyment of home-comforts, prevail. 
Here may be found child’s toys, hobby-horses, 
juvenile books, keepsakes, and the whole cata- 
logue of household gods, sacred to affection, 
and memorable for having served and solaced a 
dozen generations. 

In the middle portion of this castle we find a 
group of characters, whose duty it is to acquire 
and conserve all that is valuable, and also to 
stand watch, and thus guard all the neighbor- 
hood from surprise, or other forms of danger or 
inconvenience. 

In the front, second-story rooms, are the mem- 
bers of the historical society, who keep the 
library, and dispense information to the whole 
neighborhood. Here the writers, teachers, edi- 
tors and speakers reside. They gather all the 
information which the group in the lower story 
discovers, and promulgate it for the benefit of 
all. 

The front third-story rooms are occupied by 
the philosophical, metaphysical, and analytical 
characters. One is employed in searching out 
laws, relations and first principles, and the logi- 
cal qualities of things and subjects; another is 
generally occupied with classifying, arranging 
and contrasting thoughts and things, always 
speaks in parables or metaphors, or in some 
form of criticism, and is fond of chemical analy- 
ses. It was he who dictated Msop’s Fables, 
suggested the arrangement of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and is the author of all parables and 
proverbs. 

In this group, also, is an individual whose 
office it is to recognize everything that is ridicu- 
lous, and to show them up in such a facetious 
and funny manner as to make amusement for 
the rest, and at the same time to act as a kind 
of lash, to scourge folly back to propriety. He 
also makes such odd and witty suggestions as 
to compel everybody to laugh, and thus does 
much to promote the health, happiness, and gen- 
eral propriety of the whole neighborhood. It is 
very instructive to see him take in hand a refrac- 
tory, insolent, awkward, vicious youth, after all 
kinds of persuasions, threats, and floggings have 
been applied to produce reformation, and all in 
vain. He begins with a roguish and frolicksome 
style of address, his eyes gleaming with a kind 
of jolly kindness, mingled with a mischievous 
twinkle. He ridicules insolence, makes awk- 
wardness look so very laughable, and vice so 
monstrous, that the delinquent drops his er- 
rors, and hides himself in the ranks of the well- 
behaved. 

Along the balconies, in the rear of the funny 
man, reside the muses and artists, and those 
who cultivate estheticism. This is the region of 
imagination, of romance, of song, of beauty and 
of grandeur. They may be called the decorators 


of society. These are very useful in their voca- 
tion, but require some restraint and guidance 
from the philosophical members in the upper- 
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story front rooms, in order that their adornments 
may have a firm aad enduring groundwork, as it 
were a well-prepared canvas on which the pic- 
ture may be painted. 

The grand dome of this castle is the residence 
of the court of justice, of dignity, stability, 
philanthropy and religion. Occupying the 
highest place, farthest removed from the earth, 
and where they can overlook all the others, 
the members of this group sway a controlling 
influence, and may be denominated ‘‘ the Gov- 
ernment ”’ of the castle. 

Sometimes the dome is so much contracted in 
its apartments, or the room is invaded and oc- 
cupied by other and lower members, that the 
rightful occupants are much crippled in their 
action, as well as dwarfed in size, health and 
strength. These members never fight for their 
room or their rights, but use all the influences of 
manliness, all the persuasions of hope, all the 
sanctions of justice, and all the motives which 
the love of God and man can inspire ; and if 
these are not outraged, prosperity, goodness, 
and happiness, or perfection of character,. ever 
prevail in the castle. 








NIGHT HEATING 
THE GREAT ERROR.OF THE AGE. 
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We know of nothing more destructive to 
health, if we except the free use of alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco, than the habit of eating 
late at night. 

In this, and all other large cities, there may 
be seen a throng at all the saloons, from the 
gorgeous palace, like Taylor’s, to the low, dirty, 
oyster and whiskey cellar. These are visited by 
all grades, from the top to the bottom of so- 
ciety. 

We notice droves of ladies and gentlemen 
rushing from the opera, the concert, and the 
theatre, to the soda-fountains, the ice-cream 
and other refreshment saloons, at 10, 11, and 
12 o’clock at night. Here they gorge them- 
selves with the richest of viands; and in this 
condition retire to rest. 

Steaks, oysters, and ice-creams, with other 
rich articles, are not easy of digestion, and no 
person can long continue such indulgence, late 
at night, without inducing dyspepsia and other 
diseases. This eating at night is akin to, and 
often accompanied by drinking ; and, even when 
it exists separately, it is only a more respectable 
way of evincing intemperance. 

If the grog-shops and luxurious eating-saloons 
of the cities were not patronized at night, after 
the proper time for taking nourishment, eight- 
tenths of them would be obliged to close. 

This is a generation of gluttons and wine- 
bibbers. We have no doubt that liquors, to- 
bacco, and the costly, deleterious articles, and 
those which are only bad when taken at im- 
proper times, cost the city of New York more 
than all the food which nature demands; in 
other words, give us the money which is ex- 
pended in New York for the luxuries that in- 
jure the health and shorten life, and we will, 
out of this sum, pay all the bills for the health- 
fal and standard articles of food and drink 
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which the people consume, and make a hand- 
some saving besides. 

We started to say that the taking of food after 
the proper time at night is most deleterious, no 
matter if the food taken be, in itself, healthful 
and proper. The stomach needs rest as muchas 
the brain, the nerves and the muscles, and dur- 
ing the hours allotted to sleep, this organ should 
be allowed to rest also. If food be taken on 
retiring, a certain amount of nervous energy 
must be devoted to digestion, and the blood 
must flow freely to the stomach, or there will 
be very imperfect digestion. If the nervous 
system be thus taxed to carry on this process, it 
is evident that sleep must be imperfect, and 
consequently the entire system will not only be 
unrefreshed, but a feverish condition or diseased 
state will be induced. If, however, as is more 
commonly the case, the disposition of nature to 
sleep, and not to work all night at digesting 
a mass of almost indigestible matter shall 
prevail, then the entire digestive apparatus 
becomes diseased, and the consequence is dys- 
pepsia with all its untold evils. The whole 
system, not being nourished through healthy 
digestion, runs down rapidly, or becomes gen- 
erally diseased. 

It is hardly a figure of speech to say that 
we dig our graves with our teeth. Those who 
prefer to eat steaks, oysters, ice-cream, and 
other luxuries, because they taste good and the 
appetite craves something, and thus run all the 
risk of illness and early decay, rather than to 
deny the appetite, and retain health, and live to 


a good age, we suppose, will cast aside this - 


article as meddlesome and impertinent. One- 
half the world, and perhaps we might truthfully 
say eight-tenths, are governed by animal appe- 
tite, and we can hardly expect to convert it 
from these errors. We appeal to parents, and 
to sensible young people, to discountenance this 
habit of late eating and drinking, as they value 
all that is related to health and happiness. 
Everybody condemns suicide, yet thousands 
ignorantly commit that crime through animal 
indulgence. 





THE VOICE OF NATURE. 


Every passion and faculty of our nature has 
itslanguage. Pleasure smiles, mirth laughs, joy 
sings, anger raves, love caresses, and sorrow 
weeps. 

When these avenues of expression are closed, 
and those emotions cannot find their natural vent, 
the person is convulsed with far keener expe- 
riences than those who can give voice to their 
passions, and thus obtain relief. 

If anger burns, how it relieves one to act it out, 
even though it be upon some inanimate object, 
like rending the clothes, as they did in olden 
time. The roar of the lion doubiless relieves 
his rage—as the song of the lark gives voice to 
her joy. Howinsignificant a thing will excite 
the mirth of children in school, or of adults in 
church, where laughter is interdicted. 

We often read of persons who have died of a 
broken heart—or excess of grief. An in- 
teresting instance of death from grief occurred 
in this city within the month of September, 1856. 
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About the first of the month, Mrs. Bird, a widow 
lady, of Henry street, died, leaving a son 
about fifteen years of age, who was exceedingly 
devoted to her. He saw her expire without a 
tear—he followed her to the grave, but still he 
wept not. He said little or nothing, declined 
to take food, and in two weeks he was laid by 
the side of his mother. None canappreciate his 
tearless agony, except by its sad results. Sorrow 
cannot always be measured by tears, though it 
is generally relieved by them. 

Weeping is emphatically the voice of sorrow. 
When the spirit is almost crushed with grief, and 
hope and joy seem to be shut out forever, “a flood 
of tears” will clear our mental sky, and the sun 
of hope beam forth again joyfully. But there are 
those who cannot weep, and their sorrow seems 
like pent-up fire eating out the life. Byron ex- 
presses the feeling most graphically : 

My soul is dark, oh! quickly string 

The harp I yet can brook to hear, 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 

Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 
But let its tones be wild and deep, 

Nor let your notes of joy be first— 
I tell thee, minstrel, J must weep, 

Or else this heavy heart will burst. 
For it hath been by sorrow nursed, 

And ached in sleepless silence long, 
And now ’tis doomed to know the worst, 

And break at once, or yield to song. 








CZAR ALEXANDER Ii. 


HIS CORONATION. 
We do not discover in the present ruler of -: 





Russia that amount of talent and energy whiclie 
so eminently distinguished his late illustrious 


father, Nicholas, whom we have regarded for 
many years as by far the ablest of all the crown- 
ed heads in the world. Alexander has the indi- 
cation of strong social affection, moral sympathy, 
and good practical talent. r 


The great ceremony which has consecrated the : 


power of the Czar in the eyes of so many millions 
of his subjects, has been performed with rare pre- 
cision and success, and with a magnificence to 
which no historical pageant can claim superiority. 
The day (Aug. 30) was beautiful. At sunrise all 
Moscow was up and stirring, and ere it was day 
the hum of voicesand the tramp of feet rose from 
the streets. At six o’clock the Kremlin was as- 
saulted by asea of humax beings, who lashed them- 
selves angrily against the gates, and surged in 
like waves through the portals. This is to the 
Russians what the Tower, St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, the cathedrals, and the universities, all in 
one, would be to an Englishman: “It is the 
heart and soul of Moscow, as Moscow is the heart 
and soul of Russia.’”’ It is her historical monu- 
ment, and the temple of her faith. 

The Emperor, who possesses a fine, erect and 
stately figure, marched with a measured stride, 
and bowed right and left as he passed down the 
estrade. The Empress followed behind him, un- 
der the same dais, with thirteen ladies of honor 
around her, and her appearance was the signal 
for repeated outbursts of cheering. A platoon 
of the Chevalier Gardes followed the dais, and 
after them came a member of each family of the 
high Russian nobility, three and three. The flour- 
ishing of trumpets, the strains of the numerous 
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bands, the cheers of the people, the measured 
hurras of the soldiery, the roll of drums, the 
clang of bells, deafened the ears, and almost 
overwhelmed the senses. Amid the ringing of 
bells and the shouts of the populace the young 
Emperor and his bride reached the entrance of 
the church. And now they detach themselves 
from the crowd of officials about them, and pass- 
ing along the gorgeous screen that separates the 
chancel from the church, they fall on their knees 
and offer up silent prayersto Heaven. Andnow 
the Emperor, followed by his bride, mounts the 
platform of the throne, and repeats from a book 
delivered to him by the Archbishop of Moscow 
the confession of his Christian faith. He then 
receives the benediction of the Archbishop, and 
suddenly the choir, which has hitherto preserved 
silence, burst out in psalms and praises to God, 
and the holy building vibrates with the ring of 
their harmonious voices. There is no note of 
organ nor sound of other instruments. The 
singers, admirably organized, and chanting with 
astonishing power and precision, need no sup- 
port; the plaintive soprano voices of the boys 
rise clear and distinct above the deep tones of 
the rich basses, and the sustained harmony, 
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ALEXANDER II. EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


solemn and affecting, throbs through the holy 
building. 

But already the imperial mantle of silver and 
ermine, richly studded with gems, is in the hands 
of the Archbishop, who proceeds to clasp it round 
the shoulders of His Majesty. Next follows the 
great crown, which is placed by the same hands 
on the imperial head, reverently bent to receive 
it; and the sceptre and globe are then delivered 
to His Majesty, who, invested with these royal 
insignia, seats himself on the throne. The Em- 
press now approaches, with a meek yet dignified 
air, and falls on her knees before the Emperor. 
His Majesty, lifting the crown from his own head, 
touches with it that of the Empress, and again 
seats it on hisown brow. A lesser crown is then 
brought, which the Emperor places on the head 
of the Empress, where it is properly adjusted by 
the Mistress of the Robes, and His Majesty hav- 
ing invested his bride with the imperial mantle, 
draws her toward him and tenderly embraces her. 
This is the signal for the whole imperial family, 
with the foreign princes, to approach and con- 
gratulate their Majesties, and nothing can be 
more touching than the spectacle. 


There is scarcely a dry eye among the masses 
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crowded in the church, while the feeble frame of 
the Empress Mother totters with outstretched 
arms towards the imperial son, and passionately 
clasps and holds him in a long embrace ; and 
tears and smiles mingle together as the little 
grand dukes are seen to clamber up to the side 
of their father and uncle, who has to stoop low, 
in order to reach the little faces which ask to be 
kissed. But the most important and solemn part 
of the ceremony has to be performed, and 
there isa general stillness in the church as the 
Emperor descends from his throne, and proceeds 
to the entrance of the chancel. He is met there 
by the Archbishop of Moscow, who holds in his 
hands the sacred vessel which contains the holy 
oil. Stretching forth his right hand the vener- 
able Father takes a golden branch, with which, 
having dipped it in the consecrated oil, he 
anoints the forehead, eyelids, nostrils, ears, hands 
and breast of the Emperor, pronouncing the 
solemn words, “ Impressio doni Spiritus Sancti.’ 
The act is done, and Russian eyes look with awe 
upon the Anointed of God, the Delegate of His 
power, the High Priest of His Church, at once 
Emperor and Patriarch, consecrated and installed 
in the high temporal and spiritual office. A 
salvo of cannons, the bray of trumpets, the roll 
of drums, announce the completion of the sacred 
act to the ears of those who are without the 
church, and cannot witness it. 

Meanwhile the Empress comes forward, and is 
in like manner anointed by the Archbishop, but 
on the forehead only. Then the Emperor and 
Empress, the one on the right, the other on the 
left, of the presiding archbishops of Moscow, St. 
Petersburg and Novgorod, receive the holy sac- 
rament ; to the Emperor, as the chosen servant 
privileged by Heaven, it is administered in the 
two kinds, the Empress receiving only the sacra- 
mental bread, which is partaken of by all mem- 
bers of the Russian Church. Once more the 
choir burst out in full jubilant chorus, and their 
Majesties once more mount the platform of the 
throne, and stand erect while the Mass is intoned 
by the priests, and the responses are intoned by 
the choir. ‘The holy service being concluded, 
the Emperor steps from the throne, bows right 
and left to the great dignitaries of the State, to 
the prelates, to the representatives of the foreign 
powers, and then leaves the church by the north- 
ern gate, accompanied by his splendid retinue, 
and followed at a short distance by the Empress. 
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THOMAS SPOONER. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[Or the following description of character, we 
have to remark, that, like many others which we 
publish in this Journal, it was taken down from 
a sitting in February last, when the subject of it 
was a personal strangertous. Itis the verbatim 
report, as then recorded by our phonographer, 
with the changes only of “you” for “he,” &c., 
making it read here in the third person. In the 
history of self-made men, it is interesting to ob- 
serve how signally they indicate their native pro- 
clivities, though sometimes, through a lack of 
education, they may appear like a diamond in 
the rough ; or, if left poor, are eramped through 
their whole lives, and kept on the back ground: 
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The young require education as much as an axe 
needs grinding; and easy circumstances and in- 
fluential friends, are a great assistance to a favor- 
able start and a successful career.] 


PHEENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

He has a very active physiology and brain, 
and is capable of accomplishing much more busi- 
ness than most men, either with his head or 
hands, especially with the head. Is well calcu- 
lated for business on a large scale—cannot be 
confined to a narrow sphere of action—will ex- 
tend business to the extent of hismeans. Though 
a very cautious man, and rarely makes a mistake, 
yet would rather run great risks than be idle. 

He has a full development of the social feel- 
ings; is warm, enthusiastic and whole-souled in 
everything, and has a warm, social nature. 

He is fond of variety, and is never distracted 
by it; though he never fails in carrying out what 
he undertakes. Is always in a hurry, and drives 
business as fast as possible; has no patience 
with slowness, and although cheerful and good- 
natured, is a driving man, and capable of bring- 
ing a great deal to pass. 

He has a frank, open-hearted nature, and 
speaks out his opinions in a truthful, straight- 
forward manner. Has a high sense of honor, and 
is reliable in his moral character—cannot do any- 
thing in an underhanded, deceitful manner. 

His sympathies are also strong ; he is kind and 
generous-hearted, and gives liberally to relieve 
suffering to the extent of his means. 

He is hopeful and enterprising ; and although 
he does not trust to mere good fortune, or the 
good will of others, yet has always a strong an- 
ticipation of the success of his undertakings. 

He has not a high sense of the spiritual, and 
but little faith in what has not been demonstrated 
to his mind—has less religious than moral feel- 
ing, and his religion consists in morality and in 
kindness mainly. 

He has strong intellectual powers; he reasons 
clearly, is interested in argument, and would be 
a very successful lawyer, or as a public man in 
any capacity. The elements of elocution and 
oratory are strongly indicated; although his 
Language is not large, yet he talks with much 
fluency and power when excited by a particular 
subject. He is a very ingenious man; and if his 
attention were turned in a mechanical direc- 
tion, he could hardly fail to show strong invent- 
ive talent. 

He is not contentious, avoids all unnecessary 
difficulty, has a watchful mind which keeps him 
on his guard against danger, and has an excellent 
faculty of making his head save unnecessary 
labor and difficulty ; yet he is fearless and brave 
when the occasion calls for it, and would make 
an excellent leader in the defence of his country, 
or the cause of truth and justice. 

He has good observing powers, and a good 
memory, especially of faces, forms, outlines, and 
places—memory of names, dates, and discon- 
nected facts, not so good as his general memory 
of ideas and principles. 

He is a good judge of character, and has the 
ability to render himself very agreeable; is al- 
ways dignified, however, and never makes strain- 
ed efforts to adapt himself, or to be polite. Has 
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a strong will, and through its influence is capable 
of accomplishing, even where natural adaptation 
seems to be wanting. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THomas SPpooner—son of Reed Spooner, a me- 
chanic of some note—was born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on the 17th day of January, A. D. 1817; 
and, consequently, is not yet forty years of age. 
He has ever resided there, with the exception of 
about one year, that he was absent in California. 
He was not, like others—some others, many 
others—in the West, ‘raised ;”’ nor like others, 
in New England, “ brought up;’’ but “he came 
up of himself,’’—in other words, he isa self-made 
man ; or, perhaps, may be as properly so spoken 
of and regarded, as most persons who bear this 
designation—at the early age of thirteen, losing 
by death his mother, and at seventeen, his father ; 
and being virtually cast upon the world and his 
own resources, to take care of himself, from the 
age of thirteen years. 

He is a man, and self-made—there is no mis- 
take about this; and were the philosopher of 
Sinope to re-appear upon earth, and with a lighted 
taper in his hand, to peregrinate the Queen City 
of the West, as he is said once to have traversed 
a market-place in the old world—no matter what 
time of day—he would find the subject of this 
sketch, and he would find him at his post. 


It is a question, and questionable, which is 
better—which, to make a man, is the most con- 
ducive—prosperity or adversity, wealth or pov- 
erty. So, also, which of the two is the more 
highly-favored by Fortune and by Providence— 
the child of affluence, tenderly cared for, nur- 
tured, and reared, whose every wish is antici- 
pated and want supplied—or the child of penury, 
who has nothing to begin the world with, and 
has to creep, and stand alone, and walk, unaided 
from the start. Alike questionable isit, or shonld 








it be, which of the two, for attaining to this en- 
viable distinction, is entitled to the more praise. 
We are wont to praise more the latter. But 
“A man’s a MAN, for a’ that,” 

whatever the circumstances. It is, doubtless, 
best to have both, or something of both—some 
aid, care, and training—and some want, neglect, 
and difficulties to surmount, under fortune’s 
frowns. “Train up,’ said the venerable and 
eloquent Dr. Staughton,* “train up, if it be 
thought best, the delicate plant in a well-secured 
green-house ; but remember that the saplings, 
which are to become oaks of Bashan, and cedars 
of Lebanon, ask for storms, and showers, and sun- 
shine.” 

The father of Thomas Spooner was not wealthy, 
nor was he poor. Had he been more able, lived 
longer, and consulted the bent of his son’s mind ; 
or had he, at his death, left the means for it, or 
him free to provide only for himself, he would, 
doubtless, have used those means, or that freedom, 
to become a thorough classical scholar, and then 
have chosen for a livelihood, perhaps, one of the 
learned professions ; for he greatly delighted in 
study, and longed for a liberal collegiate educa- 
tion. But his school-days in youth were few, 
and his opportunities for storing his mind with 
book-knowledge, quite limited. “To sum up my 
entire schooling,’’ in one of his letters he says, 
“it would hardly exceed two years. Hence, you 
may truly infer that I am not much versed in 
classical lore, or the exact sciences.’”? But he 
adds: ‘‘In the school of life, I have had some 
experience—have taken many lessons; have 
known something of care all my days; have been 
prospered, and been cast down—twice have 
been unsuccessful in business, lost all I had—but 
again am on the rising tide of life.” 


* Inaugural Address at the opening of the Columbian 
College, D. C. 4 
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Soon after the death of his mother, Mr. Spooner | 
was put, or put himself, into a store; where he 
became acquainted with the art and mystery of 
trade. This business of buying and selling, up 
to the last two years, has been the business of his 
life. Why he failed in it, was not so much 
owing to himself, to his want of foresight, pru- 
dence, and management, as to those with whom 
he was associated. This could be easily shown 
by a statement of the circumstances and facts. 
But we pass on. In other positions, acting more 
independently, he has not failed. 

In 1835, at the age of 18, he joined the fire 
department at Cincinnati, with which he re- 
mained connected for a dozen years, and filled 
in it all the offices, from that of a hard-working 
private, up to president ; was Director of the 
Fire Department Insurance Company, from 1837 
to 1853. 

In 1840, was made Secretary of the Cincinnati 
Young Men’s Mercantile Library, and member 
of the Directory, the two following years. 

In 1841, at the age of 24, he united with the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows ; was Secre- 
tary of the Grand Lodge of the State, in 1845— 
Deputy Grand Master, 1846—and Grand Master, 
1847 ; served as Representative to the Grand 
Lodge of the United States, in the years 1847, 
78, and ’9. 

In 1848, in the second, and one of the best 
wards of the city, was elected a member of the 
City Council. 

Mr. Spooner, we have said, was absent from 
his native city, Cincinnati, about one year, in 
California. ‘This was in 1850. He went thither, 
like other adventurers, with the hope of retriey- 
ing his lost fortunes. And he retrieved them in 
part, and lost them again; for, during this time, 
he was very sick himself, near to death; and 
was bereaved, by death, of his beloved wife and 
eldest son, at home. 

His first published letter (some fifteen of his 
letters, during this time, were written for and 
published in the Cincinnati papers), dated, ‘ Ha- 
vana, March 19, 1850,” begins thus: “On a 
borrowed hat, upon the deck of the Falcon, I will 
scribble off a few lines to my Cincinnati friends. 
I am, like many others of the common herd, a 
steerage passenger, not allowed to write or be 
seated in the cabin, or at a table.”’ 

This, mark it, was from the pen of a Past 
Grand Master of the I. O. O. F., who, but a 
short time previous, had stood at the head of this 
Great Order, in the Great State of Ohio! And 
it was written for publication, “ to his Cincinnati 
friends,’’ and for all others—for the public at 
large—who pleased to read it! He writes him- 
self ‘of the common herd, a steerage passenger !’ 
There is no concealment, no attempt at conceal- 
ment here, of what many others, in like circum- 
stances and condition, would seek to conceal and 
not reveal! Like Franxkuin, in his simple nar- 
rative of his first entrance into Philadelphia—the 
baker’s shop he patronized, and the rolls he ate, 
and how and where, for his first meal—the sub- 
ject of this sketch, in the above, shows himself to 
have been possessed of like nobleness of mind, 
and a stranger to that little feeling of greatness, 
and those narrow views of dignity, of caste, and 
class, 50 common to the aristocracy of our time. 
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In the fall of 1853, some two years after his 
return to Cincinnati, and when just beginning to 
do well again in trade, he was nominated, and, 
very much against his will, brought out, by the 
Temperance and Whig Conventions, as a candi- 
date for the State Legislature. While a member 
of the Fire Department, he had written some 
articles for the newspapers, on the subject and 
side of Temperance. His letter now, accepting 
this nomination, after farther defining his posi- 
tion on “ Liquor Prohibition,” and the “‘ School 
System,” published in the Cincinnati Gazette, 
September 21, 1853, closes thus: 

“Thus much, gentlemen, as to my general 
views of these questions. And allow me to say, 
that I will make no specific pledges to gain favor, 
or even to secure an election. The nominations 
tendered, I have once declined ; but, by the im- 
portunities of friends, have again consented to 
the candidacy ; if elected, will serve. In this 
connection, allow me to state, that I will not 
seek your votes by personal application, or de- 
scend to the means usually resorted to. I have 
only to add: if elected, I shall, during my legis- 
lative term, be guided by the lights of the past, 
my knowledge of the present ; and by those must 
I be allowed to form my own judgment as to 
what is required for the time being, and in the 
future.” 

He was not elected ; but very badly beaten by 
his Democratic competitor—some 2,500 votes. 

As the time of the autumn elections for 1854 
approached, Mr. Spooner was again brought for- 
ward and nominated, by the incipient American 
Organization of Cincinnati, to fill for the city 
and county the responsible office of Clerk of the 
Courts. To this he was triumphantly elected. 
Immediately after which, by common consent, he 
was placed at the head of this Organization, not 
only for the city, but for the State. Since that 
time, he has been so prominently before the 
public, and for his position and acts so much ca- 
lumniated and abused, and extolled and praised, 
by the public press everywhere, that nobody who 
takes the papers, needs to be informed who he is. 
It may not be unacceptable, however, to some 
readers of this sketch, to have here two or three 
extracts from another of his letters, and of some 
other publications, which will tell a little more 
about him. 

The following is from a private letter, not de- 
signed for the public eye, to a relative and inti- 
mate friend, dated May 19, 1855, some three 
months after entering upon his duties as Clerk. 
He says: 

“J find my office to be one of the greatest re- 
sponsibility, requiring my presence from an early 
hour to late at night; in fact, I can hardly find 
an hour, the week through, to be with my 
family. 

“In my official position, I am the depository of 
a large amount of funds—at this time amounting 
considerably over my bonds. I do not allow 
myself to use any of this, for any purpose what- 
ever ; holding all so that I can account at any 
moment, as decrees are entered up. This is the 
only safe course. I could, by pursuing the usual 
course of office-holders, realize very considerable 
from these funds. I believe it to be wrong in 
principle, and certainly dangerous to the holder, 
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to speculate upon or in any way make use of 
funds held as are these in my hands.” 

‘Thomas Spooner is a Christian; and in all his” 
relations would be, has been from his youth, and 
still is, as he understands it, governed by the 
Law of Christ. He made a public profession of 
his faith, and united with the 9th Street Baptist 
Church, Cincinnati, at the age of 20, 1837, of 
which he is now a member. 

In his “Card,” published in the Cincinnati 
Times, 11th July, 1855, he defines his position in 
politics thus: 

‘“My position is on the platform adopted at 
Cleveland, in favor of ‘the unlimited Freedom 
of Religion, disconnected with politics.’ No in- 
terference with the rights of citizenship already 
acquired by foreigners, and the protection of the 
law to all who honestly emigrate from love of 
liberty. That ‘Slavery is local, not national— 
opposed to its extension in any part of our terri- 
tories, and the increase of its political power by 
the admission into the Union of any Slave State, 
or otherwise.’ In short, the Cleveland platform 
in full, is my political creed. If a man’s position 
in politics can only be known when he becomes 
a tool to advocate the interests of men, their 
elevation to office, then my political position is 
not known. In this canvass, I have no regard 
for men ; I only seek for the nomination of such 
men as will best represent the will of the people 
of Ohio, as will reflect their opinions on the 
various questions at issue. I have purposely 
avoided committing myself in favor of any man. 
Principles are presented to our people for con- 
sideration and decision, of vastly greater moment 
than the claims of any man for position.” 

“ Our School system,” he says, “has thus far 
been nurtured and strengthened by your legis- 
latures ; may we never elect men who shall lose 
sight of this great lever to the support of a re- 
publican government.” 

Of a“ Homestead Exemption Law,” he says: 
“The great support of a Government, is in the 
direct interest of its people in the soil. Give to 
man a security in his homestead, drive from him 
the abomination of our land, liquor—then we 
will have but little use for pauper houses and 
asylums.”’ 

By promulging these principles, by keeping 
himself and the American party in Ohio—so far 
as he, its directing head, could keep it—free to 
give their suffrages to men for office in whom 
they were most embodied, Mr. Spooner himself, 
and the majority of those associated with and 
under him, at the next election cast their votes 
for candidates of the then rising National Repub- 
lican organization. 

The Lebanon Star, of July 1855, speaks of him 
and his doings, thus: 

“ One of the noblest men in Ohio, is THomas 
Spooner, of Cincinnati, President of the State 
Council of the American Order of Ohio. He is 
a magnanimous, true-hearted man, of pure char- 
acter, lofty motives, and unquestionable integ- 
rity. Recently he has attracted the public at- 
tention and commendation, by his praiseworthy 
exertions to unite all the Anti-Slavery men of 
Ohio in opposition to the encroachments of the 
Slave Power; and he has done, we are free to 
say, as much to effect this great object, or 
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perhaps more, than any single individual in 
Ohio. 

“By an address of his, which we publish in 
to-day’s Star, he has earned for himself t he 
thanks and esteem of Anti-Nebraska men of all 
political parties. He has pointed out, in plain 
and eloquent language, the duty especially of 
the American Order, at this interesting crisis. 
We fully agree with his reasonings throughout ; 
but there is a peculiar cogency in what he says 
in reference to Mr. Chase, viz.: ‘ that his deter- 
mined resistance to the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
eminently fits him as the person through whom 
a significant rebuke should be administered to 
the perpetrators of that great iniquity ;’ and in 
this is to be found the secret of the nomination 
of Mr. Chase, by a Convention composed of a de- 
cided majority holding opposite views on most 
questions.”’ 

But our space forbids the insertion here of 
more under this head. 

After the Fall elections of 1855, early in Janu- 
ary, 1856, Mr. Spooner convened his “Council” 
again, in the State capital, and resigned his 
presidency. Having, in December, met with 
another sad domestic affliction, in the death of 
his second wife and youngest child, and his own 
health, from exposures and the performance of 
his many onerous labors at home and abroad, 
being somewhat impaired, fain would he now 
have retired and taken no further responsibilities 
in the field of politics. But the “Council,” in 
accepting his resignation of the presidency, said, 
“Nay; but you must serve us—represent us in 
the National Convention of our Order, which is 
about to convene in Philadelphia.’”’? He was ac- 
cordingly appointed, and served there. 


Having performed ¢his service, also, and re- 
turned, and at a subsequent meeting of the 
“Council,’’ numerously attended, at the capital, 
received the welcome plaudit of ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant!” he returned to his 
native city to rest from his labors—or, to attend 
to those only devolving on him from the office of 
Clerk, and of acitizenat home. But no: he has 
since been taken up by the National Republican 
party ; was first made a delegate from Cincinnati 
to the Ohio State Convention, and, by the latter, 
appointed a delegate to the National Conven- 
tion, in June 1856. And here we leave him; 
only adding, that Mr. Spooner is not an office- 
seeker, and never has been. Never did he, like 
many others of the West, nominate himself for 
any place, and then “stump it’ to secure an 
election ; but being brought out and pressed 
forward by others, has, when elected, only been 
ambitious to fill his appointments with credit to 
himself, and to the satisfaction of his constituents. 
He would greatly prefer now—(the writer of this 
sketch has frequently heard him so express him- 
self, and believes he felt and feels as he said)—at 
the close of his present term of office as Clerk of 
the Courts, to retire to private life and resume 
his mercantile business, to being again a candi- 
date, and re-elected to this, or to any other 
public trust. And he may so retire. But can 
and will his friends—the friends of freedom, of 
progress and reform, the public, who have formed 
his acquaintance, tried him, and thus far found 
him competent and faithful to every trust re- 
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posed——now spare him? Thisis a question which 
will be for his friends and the public to decide. 
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LAUGHTER. 


PROFESSOR FLOGEL devotes 270 pages to a pro- 
foundly philosophical investigation of the origin, 
use, and benefits of laughter generally, and treats 
of its different causes and aspects under thirty- 
seven distinct heads. He is able to inform us 
how to judge a man’s character and disposition 
by hearing him laugh. The melancholy man’s 
laugh is a poor hi, hi, hi! the choleric temper- 
ament shows itself in a he, he, he! the phlegmat- 
ic in a cheerful ha, ha! and a sanguine is be- 
trayed by its own characteristic ho, ho! 

Asa remedial agent nothing equals it. One 
hearty laugh every day will cure each and all 
who are sick or any way ailing of whatever com- 
plaints, and keep those in health always well. 
The laugh-cure will even beat the water-cure, 
potent’as it is. And the two combined, if uni- 
versally applied, would soon close up every 
apothecary shop, lay every physician, water-cure 
included, and banish every disease from among 
men. All its giggles effectually stir up every 
visceral organ, churn the stomach and bowels 
more effectually than anything else can possibly 
do—hence the easy laughers are always fat— 
hurrying the blood throughout the system with 
a real rush, burst opgn-closed pores, and cast out 
morbid matter most rapidly—for how soon does 
hearty laughter induce free perspiration—set the 
brain in motion to manufacture emotions, 
thoughts, and mentality, as nothing can excite 
it! and universally practiced, would be worth 
more to the race than if California gold deposits 
covered the whole earth! Laughter is life; 
while sadness and longfaced sedateness is death, 

A cotemporary relates the following story of 
a medical gentleman of the benefits of a good 
hearty laugh :— 

While on a pic-nic excursion with a party of 
young people, discerning a crow’s nest on a 
rocky precipice, they started on in great glee to 
see who could reach it first. Their haste being 
greater than prudence, some lost their holds, 
and were soon rolling and tumbling down the 
hill-side, bonnets smashed, clothes torn, postures 
ridiculous, but not one hurt. Then commenced 
a scene of most violent and long-continued laugh- 
ter, and in which, being all young people, well 
acquainted with each other, and in the woods, 
they indulged to a perfect surfeit. They roared 
out with merry peal on peal of spontaneous 
laughter ; they expressed it by hooting and hol- 
lowing when ordinary laughter became insuffi- 
cient to express the merriment they felt at their 
own ridiculous situation and those of their mates ; 
and ever afterward the bare mention of the 
crows-nest scene occasioned renewed and irre- 
pressible laughter. 

Years after, one of their number fell sick, be- 
came so low that she could not speak, and was 
about breathing her last. 

Our informant called to see her, gave his name, 
and tried to make himself recognized, but failed, 
till he mentioned the crow’s nest, at which she 
recognized him, and began to laugh, and contin- 
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ued every little while renewing it; from that 
time she began to mend, recovered, and still 
lives a memento of the laugh-cure. 








OVERTASKING MEMORY. 

WE eee it stated ina Western religious paper, 
that under the stimulus of a promised prize, two 
little girlsin a Sabbath-school memorized in five 
weeks, one 4,566 versesin the Bible, and the other 
7,199. Thelatter committed to memory in one 
week 4,266 verses. While these cases afford re- 
markable examples of quick memory, we are ex- 
ceedingly doubtful of the propriety of thus over- 
tasking a single faculty of the mind. No one 
faculty can be disproportionately cultivated 
without injury to the rest, and affecting the 
beautifulsymmetry of the whole ; and hence we 
generally find that the overgrown memory, and 
especially in youth, is at the expense of the 
judgment. There is a storehouse of materials 
without the power of rightly and judiciously 
using them. Itis quite possible that a capacious 
memory may be found inconnection with a want 
of allright knowledge. The mere ability to re- 
peat, parrot-like, a vast amount of poetry or 
prose, is no evidence of a rightly cultivated 
mind ; and, indeed, we have often found persons 
of this description intolerable bores. Better far 
that the memory should be cultivated only in its 
due proportion, and that children should be 
taught to discriminate, digest, and understand 
what they learn. We make these remarks to 
counteract what we regard as a growing evil in 
some of our Sabbath-schools, in placing mere 
memory above all the mental faculties, and in 
regarding those as the most promising pupils 
who can gorge the most, whereas often the con- 
trary may be the fact. The mind should not be 
regarded as a mere lumber-room.—Christian 
Enquirer. 








HANDEL. 


Hanvew’s father, purposing to visit one of his 
sons, who was valet de chambre to the duke of 
Saxe Weisenfeld, Handel earnestly entreated that 
he might be allowed to accompany him ; but his 
request was peremptorily rejected. The father 
set off in a chaise, and when he had travelled a 
few miles, he wag surprised at the sight of hisson, 
who, withastrength greatly surpassing his years, 
had set out on foot and overtaken the carriage, 
the progress of which had been retarded by the 
badness of the roads. After a sharp animadver- 
sion, and some reluctance, the little suppliant 
was permitted to take his seat, and gratify his 
earnest desire of visiting his brother. At the 
duke’s court, Handel was not so closely watched 
by his father as at home. He enjoyed many op- 
portunities of indulging his natural propensity ; 
and he contrived occasionally to play upon the 
organ in the duke’s chapel at the conclusion of 
divine service. One morning, the duke hearing 
the organ touched in an unusual manner, inquired 
of his valet who was the performer. The valet 
replied that it was his brother, and mentioning at 
the same time his wonderful talents and predilec_ 
tion for music, and his father’s repugnance, the 
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duke sent for them both. After other inquiries, 
the duke was so much pleased with the spirit and 
talents of the boy that he pleaded the cause of 
nature ; he represented it as a crime against the 
public and posterity, to rob the world of such a 
genius; and finally persuaded the father to sacri- 
fice his own scruples, and to permit his son to be 
instructed in the profession for which he evinced 
so strong an inclination. A more interesting 
scene can hardly be conceived, than Handel lis- 
tening to the arguments of his powerful advocate, 
and making his final triumph over the reluctant 
prejudices of his parent. When Handel became 
blind, though he no longer presided over the ora- 
torios, he still introduced concertos on the organ 
between the acts. At first he relied on his mem- 
ory, but the exertion becoming painful to him, he 
had recourse to the inexhaustible stores of his 
rich and fertile imagination. He gave to the 
band only such parts of his intended composition 
as were to be filled up by their accompaniments ; 
and relied on his own powers of invention to pro- 
duce, at the impulse of the moment, those capti- 
vating passages which arrested attention, and en- 
chanted his auditors. It was a painful spectacle 
to see the venerable musician, whose efforts had 
charmed the ear of a discerning public, led by 
the hand of friendship to the front of the stage, 
to make an obeisance of acknowledgment to his 
enraptured audience. When Smith played the 
organ at the theatre, during the first year of 
Handel’s blindness, Samson was performed and 
Beard sung, with great feeling :— 
“ Total eclipse—no sun, no moon, 
All dark amid the blaze of noon.” 

The recollection that Handel had set this air to 
music, with the view of the blind composer then 
sitting by the organ, affected the audience so for- 
cibly, that many persons present were affected 
even to tears.— Churchman. 





HOW TO EDUCATE A MAN OF 
BUSINESS, 

THOSE young men who intend to adopt a mer- 
cantile life, and who would rise to eminence in 
the business world, will do well to ponder over 
the practical and important advice contained in 
the following : ; 

“In the education of a business man, it must 
never be forgotten that his future life will be a 
life of ‘action’ and of study. Great care must, 
therefore, be taken that the health be not impair- 
ed in a strife for useless honors, that the feelings 
be not suffered to grow over-sensitive in recluse 
contemplation, nor the mind lose its spring and 
elasticity under a load of cumbersome and un- 
practical learning. It has been said that at least 
one-fourth of the students of colleges leave them 
with impaired health ; full one-half are too sen- 
sitive to bear the rude jostlings of the world; 
and, perhaps, two-thirds of the balance have some 
defect that would seriously mar their happiness 
and usefulness. It is wonderful how many pa- 
rents spend their money, which they can ill spare, 
to unfit their sons for future happiness. A col- 
legiate education cannot be recommended, and 
if not attainable, is not desirable. .4 counting- 
house is the business man’s college. When a 
youth has finished his course of preparatory edu- 
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cation at a school or private seminary, under the 
charge of an able instructor, who teaches as much 
by conversation as by a prescribed course, he 
should go into a counting-house, whatever may 
be his future occupation. 

“Tt is there that he will learn order, method, 
obedience, and acquire a knowledge of life, and 
the business of life. It is there that he will learn 
the value of time, and the value of money—two 
very important things to know. Whatever of 
conceit he may have brought from the village 
academy is soon rubbed out of him. He learns 
to obey, to submit, and to be patient ; to endure 
reproof without anger, and to bear contradiction 
with good humor. He is obliged to keep his 
wits about him ; to decide quickly, to have accu- 
rate eyes, and truthful ears, and to learn that 
there are just sixty minutesinan hour. A count- 
ing-house education will be of advantage to 
every man, whatever his future occupation may 
be. A moral education need not be dwelt upon. 
This is especially a work of self-cultivation. No 
one’s principles can be called temptation proof, 
but those which are the result of logical convic- 
tion, and for which repeated sacrifices have been 
made. As ability to communicate varied and 
practical knowledge by conversation is a qualifi- 
cation that especially fits man to be a teacher, 
it should not be overlooked in the selection of 
one.” 

The clerk should not be subjected to the neces- 
sity of giving his time to entertain relatives and 
visitors during business hours, when customers 
are waiting. He should attend to his duty first, 
and visitors afterwards. 








THOUGHT. 


THoucut! What is it? It is the silent lan- 
guage of the soul, the soft and gentle breathings 
of our inner nature, the spring whose waters tell 
us of the fount from whence they flow. It is the 
power that calls forth glorious and immortal 
shapes, and robes the dreamy visions of the soul 
in a life-like presence. It is an immortal princi- 
ple, a celestial fire destined to burn and glow 
forever. In life’s loveliest solitudes, it comes 
over the soul like angels’ music ; in life’s dark- 
est scenes it pictures all things lovely, and to the 
spirit saddened by earth’s grievous sorrows, there 
return hours of pleasures, triumph, and joy— 

“The hours of sober, quiet thought, 
With sad, sweet pictures ever fraught.” 

But thought folds not its wings beside the 
household hearth, neither broods with fostering 
care over lite’s petty troubles. Then where is 
its realm? Is it earth, the gemmed blue sky, or 
the silent deep? Earth is but its throne, while 
the vast universe of mind and matter is the realm 
through which it roams free and unfettered. 

With the parent gazing on the couch of infant 
beauty, thought wanders to its future fame and 
worth,—its filial love, the sunshine of which shall 
enlighten and cheer the descent to the tomb. 
With the lonesome mariner, while in his frail 
bark on polar seas, where nothing but the tower- 
ing iceberg looms on his wearied sight, thought 
crosses the fathomless deep, revisits his loved 
home, and thus wanders in its realms till he for- 
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gets that he is in a region whose only minstrelsy 
is the wind and waves. Thought roams through 
chaos and a world unborn, visits creation’s early 
dawn, and when the morning stars tune their 
first anthems wanders down the tide of time, 
treads empires in the dust, sports with the “ hoary 
locks of ocean, or the lightning’s fiery wings.’’ It 
is in this realm the poet breathes forth those burn- 
ing words which are like incense to the wind, or 
music on the tempest. The incense may be borne 
far off, but it will yet breathe sweetness on some 
weary brow ; the melody may be wasted on the 
blast, yet some faint notes will reach and cheer 
a brother’s heart. 





INDIAN SUMMER, 





Tus glad season of the year is akin to that 
quiet ripeness of age which sits bareheaded and 
bald in the door of the cottage toward the close 
of a calm summer’s day. This lull of the year, 
between the golden harvest and the stormy win- 
ter, gives man time to gather up the later fruits, 
and to house in everything which approaching 
winter can harm: the squirrel, too, earnest and 
happy in his labor, is collecting his store of nuts 
which the frosts have opened for his acceptance, 
and which are to cheer him in his hollow tree 
when the earth is deeply covered with snow, 
and the bleak blasts of the north howl fiercely 
around his habitation. 

This season sees the last lingering Red-breast 
quit his summer home for the sunny South; the 
woodchuck and the bear, fattened by the luxu- 
ries of the summer and autumn, are abroad mak- 
ing their last visits to the outer world before 
retiring to hybernate through the winter. 

This was the season for the Indian woman to 
gather in her ripened corn, nuts, and forest 
fruits; while her-stoical lord was chasing the 
buffalo and the deer, from which to procure a 
winter’s stock of meat, to be dried under the roof 
of their rude lodge. 

All animated nature comes forth to close up 
the work of the year, or to enjoy the golden rays 
of the genial sun; seeming to cling to this soft 
and silent season in anticipation of the stern and 
remorseless winter. 

This season was one of mingled joy and sad- 
ness to us in our youth ; corn-huskings and ap- 
ple-“ bees,” new cider and chestnut-gathering, 
were among its joys; while the remembrance of 
the long and dreary winter of our northern 
mountain home, with snow-banks twenty feet 
high, cast over our mind a shade of dread and 
sadness. 

In New England, the summer dies as in a 
blaze of glory. Its mountains, crowned with 
oak, birch, and maple forests, changed by the 
frosts to vermilion and golden-yellow, glow in 
the sunlight with a grandeur and beauty which 
are unsurpassed. But this hectic flush is a 
monition that death has begun his work, and as 
the leaves silently quit their stems and fall with 
graceful waves and circles to the earth, and the 
falling acorn, or the squirrel chattering to his 
mate, alone disturb the stillness of the forest, we 
feel that summer is ended. Her winding sheet, 
unlike our drapery of death, glows with the ar- 
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dent hues of hope, giving promise of returning 
spring, the symbol of immortality. Let us, as 
faithfully as nature, fulfil all our duties on earth, 
so that, like her, we may sink cheerfully to a calm 
repose, with the joyous assurance that immortal 
springtime awaits us. 





POETRY OF THE SCOTCH. 


Tose students of mental phenomena who ven- 
ture to give a map of the human faculties, are of 
the opinion that poetic power belongs to the tem- 
perament and the cerebrum; but a stranger, 
travelling in Scotland,would be more apt to con- 
clude that it springs from the configuration of 
a country. North Britain is a land of sublime 
proportions. The plains are rich and luxurious, 
its mountains lofty andimposing. Its rivers are 
clear and fresh, and its coasts are protected by 
crags and rocks of noble elevation. Great tor- 
rents of water gush from its ravines, monstrous 
clouds of mist make its vales melancholy, and 
calm and settled lakes repose beneath the hills, 
like polished crystal. Those who have built their 
homes within this fine arena of nature, have, as 
all the world knows, strong prejudices, clear in- 
tellects, affectionate attachments, and it cannot 
be doubted that the poetic spirit is, as Grattan 
would say, ‘‘indigenous of the soil.” Every 
Scotch parish has its poet: every Scotch river, 
mountain and vale has itssong. And if thisisan 
error, as nobody will suppose, it is an error which 
cannot be helped. There existed a language 
and a poetry in Scotland from the remotest 
period, nearly equal in pictorial and expressive 
power to that of the old Hebrew of the prophets ; 
and in this portion of her majesty’s dominions, 
villagers will ever be musical, preachers ever 
flowery, and ladies always romantic.—London 
Morning Star. 


[Is it possible that the writer of the above does 
not know that beautiful and sublime, or poetic 
scenery, constitute the very school in which to 
educate the poetical faculties of a people, and 
that, consequently, where these beautiful and 
majestic scenes are constantly acting on the 
minds of a people, it is there we should expect 
to find the voice of poetry and of song to give 
expression to those inspirations ?] 
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ASSOCIATION OF THE SeExES.—The author of a 
work on amusements well observes: “* The 
natural and only safe mode of enjoying amuse- 
ments, is in common. Where one sex, or any 
one particular class, enjoy their amusements 
alone, they are sure to run into excess. The 
division of the humanfamily into man, woman 
and child, father, mother, brother and sister, 
is the only conservative principle of socie- 
ty ; they act and re-act upon each other like 
the different seasons of the earth. Each age 
and each sex has its peculiar characteristics, 
that serve to modify and check certain mis- 
chievous tendencies in the other sex, and in 
others of different ages. 


“For one sex to attempt to amuse them- 
selves agreeably and innocently alone, is like 


trying to make music on a one-stringed instru- 
ment ; it has about it a sameness that is tedious 
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and annoying. The union of the aged with 
the young, the fair with the manly, in our 
diversions, brings every source of social im- 
provement and enjoyment together—age with 
its gravity and experience, mid-life with its 
energy and its cares, and youth with its vivacity 
and its hopes. Is it right for the aged to 
censure and discourage the innocent amusements 
ofthe young, merely because they fear that they 
may be carried to excess, when, by presiding at 
those diversions, they can effectually prevent 
it 277 
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NEXT YEAR’S ALMANACS. 


Arrer we had commenced printing our alma- 
naes—some weeks ago—-a difficulty occurred in 
regard to the calendars for 1857, which delayed 
us. We now have anew set of ‘“ calculations,”’ 
adapted to all the meridians, from Nova Scotia 
to California, covering all the States and Terri- 
tories between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

Orders may now be sent in for single copies, 
a dozen, a hundred, or by the thousand. Being 
stereotyped, we can furnish a copy for every 
chimney-corner in America, on the following 


terms: 
ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL ALMANAC and the 


ILLUSTRATED WaTER-CuRE ALMANAC for 1857 : 
Single: Copy er<piigeck. fe. eslavenee ob oss 3 $0 06 
Twenty-five Copies ............2....05 
One Hundred Copies .............-.... 
One Thousand Copies .............0+.. 30 00 

From one to twenty-five copies may be sent 
by mail, while larger quantities should go by ex- 
press. For contents, see advertisements. 

AGENTS may do well—and do good, too—by 
circulating these almanacs everywhere. Send 
for a hundred. 
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Saeacity or Sprpers.—The intelligence dis- 
played by this creature has always been the 
admiration of entomologists, but we are not 
aware that any notice has been taken by them of 
the following remarkable fact : The web of the 
spider, particularly of a summer morning, will 
be seen to glitter as if covered with dew. This 
glittering appearance is produced by a lime with 
which it is carefully spread by the insect to en- 
trap andsecure gnats and flies. If you touch 
the web with your finger, it adheres and is bro- 
ken when you withdraw it. Touch, however, 
the braces by which the web is supported, and 
your finger glides off as if from a thread of glass. 
The sagacity of the spider in leaving the braces 
unlimed is astonishing. This part of his struc- 
ture, not being intended as a trap, would be 
broken if it were touched by any flying object ; 
but, in the condition in which it is provided, it 
allows the fly to glide off and leave the web un- 
harmed. What prompts the spider to such nice 
discrimination, unless it be an immediate influx 
of intelligence ? 


THE LAwTon BLAcKBERRY.—We have heretofore 
taken especial pains to call the attention of our readers to 
this invaluable addition to the luxuries of the fruit garden. 
It has with justice been pronounced “the Queen of all ber- 
ries, of most magnificent proportions, exquisite flavor and 
delicate texture.” The plant is perfectly hardy, and may be 
safely planted until the third week in December. We refer to 
Mr. Lawton’s advertisement, those who may desire to ayail 


' themselyes of this season to secure the genuine article, 
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DOMESTIC. 


Kansas.—Gov. Geary has issued a proclama- 
tion for the Sheriffs of the different counties in Kansas to 
open the polls on Monday, Oct. 6, for the election of Dele- 
gates to Congress and members of the Legislature. A ;etter 
to the Republican, from Goy. Geary, dated the 26th Sept., 
says the U. 8. troops will be stationed at points where 
troubles are anticipated during the coming election, and 
that any interference with the legitimate exercise of suf- 
frage will be punished with the utmost severity. Mr. 
Whitfield is the Pro-slavery candidate for Congress. A 
letter to The Democrat, dated the 24th Sept., says that the 
Free-State prisoners had been examined before J udge Cato, 
and committed for trial at the April term of the Court. 
The Missouri Democrat says, that notwithstanding Gov. 
Geary’s proclamation that he would keep intruders out of 
Kansas, armed Southern companies are still going in. On 
Thursday the steamer Die Vernon, from New-Orleans, 
landed at the wharf a company of “ Mississippi boys,” as 
they style themselves, commanded by Captain Beckett. 
They proceeded immediately to Kansas. E. B. Whitman 
reports to the Chicago Tribune, of 29th Sept., that two 
men, named Hyatt and Harris, who took the U. 8. stage at 
Lawrence, were forcibly taken from it, between Kansas 
City and Lawrence, by a band of raffians, carried into the 
bushes, plundered of all they possessed, and then deliber- 
ately shot. 

On arriving at Lecompton, Goy. Geary learned that an 
attack was meditated by the Pro-slavery party on Franklin. 
He immediately issued a proclamation, and sent his Adju- 
tant, General Stickler, forbidding any such assault. Gov. 
Price, of Missouri, at Gov. Geary’s request, has also issued 
a proclamation, enjoining the borderers to remain at home. 
The proposed attack on Franklin did not take place. The 
ruffians encamped four miles from it—probably more de- 
terred by the active preparations of the Free State men, 
than by Goy. Geary’s demonstration. On the 18th Gov. 
Geary marched with a large body of troops to Lawrence. 
The attack on Franklin, or some other Free State town, is 
constantly expected—though Goy. Geary’s activity may 
prevent it. 

On the 13th Capt. Robinson, with a company of fifty-two 
Pro-slavery men, attacked a Free State force at Grasshop- 
per Falls, killing ten of their men. The next day Col. 
Harvey, with two hundred Free-soilers, attacked Robinson's 
force, who had fortified themselves in a log-house at Hickory 
Point. After fighting two hours, and losing twelve men, 
and haying several wounded, Col. Harvey proposed an 
armistice of thirty days, which was accepted. Capt. Robin- 
son lost three killed and had many wounded. 

Toe Panama Massaore.—Mr. A. B. Corwine 
has made an official Report of the circumstances attending 
the Panama massacre, in April last. Mr. Corwine was sent 
out by our Government, as a Special! Commissioner to in- 
vestigate that affair, immediately after it occurred. The 
particular object of his mission was to ascertain how far the 
authorities of New Granada were responsible for that hor- 
rible and murderous affair. He proceeded to Panama and 
took the testimony of every person who knew anything of 
the origin and progress of the collision—and has embodied 
this evidence in his Report. He states that the riot was 
commenced by a colored native, who fired a pistol at an 
American passenger who was intoxicated. The subsequent 
attack upon the Railroad depét, and the firing upon the 
passengers, was in pursuance of a plan deliberately formed 
in advance, in which the authorities of Panama were actively 
concerned—the police being parties to the plot—and that 
the dispute with the passenger was merely seized upon as 
a pretext for commencing the assault. He states, also, that 
the military authorities of Panama failed utterly in their 
duty—that they did nothing to suppress the riot—that they 
connived at the attack of the police and mob upon the sta~ 
tion-house, and were themselves to a very great extent re- 
sponsible for the massacre. ; 

At the conclusion of the whole matter, Mr. Corwine re- 
ports that the Government of New Granada is utterly unable 
to maintain law and order, and incompetent to the protec- 
tion of passengers and property crossing the Isthmus. He 
refers to a variety of incidents within the past few years, to 





* sustain this position. 
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He also recommends the immediate occupation of tho 
Isthmus, from ocean to ocean, by the United States, as ab- 
solutely necessary for the purpose of securing safety and 
tranquillity to the transit, unless New Granada, after the 
proper representations shall have been made, and the neces- 
sary demand made upon her, in pursuance of treaty stipu- 
lations, can satisfy us as to her ability and inclination to 
afford the proper protection, and make speedy and ample 
atonement for the wrongs inflicted upon our countrymen 
by the people and officials of the State of Panama. 

These recommendations are backed up by strong argu- 
ments, and are accompanied by elaborate statements of the 
amount of business done across the Isthmus, and of the ex- 
tent to which American lives and property require protec- 
tion. 

The Report engages the attention of the President and 
Cabinet. A strong disposition is evinced in some quarters 
to act immediately upon its recommendations. It is proba- 
ble, however, that nothing decisive will be done until after 
the Presidential election. The effect of an immediate move- 
ment upon the result of the canvass is feared. 

Nicaracua.—The news from Nicaragua, by our 
latest advices, is important. It is reported that the position 
of President Walker had been much improved, both in mili- 
tary and political resources. He had sixteen hundred men, 
Americans and natives, under his command, and they are 
represented as in good health and under perfect discipline. 
His government was looked on as estabtished, and it is said 
that Rivas was repudiated by all parties. 

It appears, however, that there still exists amongst some 
portion of the inhabitants, a determined opposition to his 
rule. 


Tae INAUGURATION OF THE FRANKLIN STATUE IN 
Boston.—The inauguration of the statue of Franklin, at 
Boston, took place on Wednesday, Sept. 25, It was a grand 
affair, surpassing, in some of its more imposing details, the 
great civic event of introducing Cochituate water. The 
procession, embracing nine divisions, was escorted by the 
first brigade of Massachusetts Militia, including the Boston 
Light Artillery, the National Lancers, and Light Dragoons. 
The procession was over two hours in passing a given point, 
and represented nearly every mechanical trade and manu- 
facture. Among the special attractions was a new and 
beautiful locomotive and tender, named Benjamin Franklin, 
mounted on trucks and drawn by eighteen horses; a sugar- 
grinding mill, for Cuba, drawn by twelve horses; the House 
and Morse telegraph instruments; the electric fire-alarm; 
Franklin’s old printing-press, on which was being struck off 
and scattered to the crowd a fac simile of his newspaper, 
dated 1723; immense structures on wheels, representing 
school-rooms, filled with scholars at the desks; and a vast 
number of other novel and interesting features made up one 
of the grandest displays ever witnessed. The Masonic fra- 
ternity, the Firemen, and Mechanics’ Charitable Associa- 
tion, and numerous other charitable Societies of Boston, and 
Mechanic and other Societies from the adjoining cities and 
towns, were out in full force. Also, the Franklin Medal 
Scholars, children of the Public Schools, and others. The 
procession reached the site of the Statue, at the west front 
of the City Hall, soon after 3 o'clock. Here several thousand 
took possession of the temporary seats and platform, while 
other thousands filled every standing-place in the vicinity. 
The drapery which had hitherto concealed the Statue was 
then raised, when it was greeted with thunders of applause. 
The exercises consisted of music by the band, singing by the 
pupils of the Public Schools, prayer by the Rey. Mr. Blad- 
gent, addresses by Mayor Rice, Masonic ceremonies of inau- 
guration, &c. The oration was then prononnced by the 
Hon. Robert ©. Winthrop, and occupied an hour and a 
quarter in its delivery. It was listened to with close atten- 
tion, broken only by repeated outbursts of applause. The 
hymn of Old Hundred was sung by the vast audience, and 
a benediction by Bishop Eastburn closed the inauguration. 
The number of strangers and citizens that thronged to wit- 
ness the pageant, was greater than ever before seen in that 
city. The sidewalks and balconies, the entire route of the 
procession, were crowded. Many buildings and streets were 
handsomely decorated. During the oration and the other 
exercises, telegraph messages were transmitted to, and 
answers received and read from the Mayors of Portland, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Halifax, Troy, Albany, Spring- 
field, Dover, Pittsfield, and other cities. 


Rattway Fravup tw F'rance.—The fact of an 
extensive fraud having been committed by Charles Car- 
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pentier and Louis Grelet, Cashier and Under-Cashier of the 
Northern Railway Company of France, has just transpired, 
and the loss of nearly $!,000,000 by the Company, has been 
ascertained. The accused, it appears, fied to this country 
in the early part of the present month. Louis Grelet and 
his brother Engene arrived in the Atlantic on the 1! th inst., 
and Carpentier in the steamer Fulton from Havre. The 
embezzlements have been going on for the past three years. 
A broker named August Parot accompanied Grelet to this 
country, and is supposed to have assisted in the disposal of 
the embezzled funds. He was arrested, and the officers 
seized about 70,000 francs, which he had on his person. 
Eugene Grelet, a youth eighteen years of age, was also ar- 
rested, but he is thought to be innocent. Carpentier, the 
cashier, is yet at large, but efforts are being made to secure 
him, The French Consul, M. de Montholon, and M. 
Christmas, agent of the Rothschilds, are making every ex- 
ertion to arrest all the fugitives. The parties now under 
arrest were found at a house in Beekman street. Grelet, 
on his arrest, admitted his guilt, and stated that the number 
of shares belonging to his employers, which he had disposed 
of, was 5,557, This is supposed to be near the truth. He 
expressed much regret at the course he had pursued, and 
stated his willingness to go back to France and answer for 
it. The money, he said, he had squandered in worthless 
speculations, and he had saved no portion of it worth men- 
tioning. Emanuel Tissandier, Inspector of the Northern 
Railway of France, is in the City, and visited the prisoners 
at the Station-house. The fugitives have been claimed by 
the French Government, under the treaty of 1848; and it 
has been decided by the United States authorities to sur- 
render them, 

Tue Mount Vernon Horter, at Carpe May.— 
The editors of the Philadelphia Jngwirer state, “that they 
have had an interview with a gentleman who resides at 
Cape May, who informs them that it is now the general 
impression there, that Mr. Cain, the father of the Cain 
family, who were burned up by the destruction of the 
Mount Vernon Hotel, was murdered and robbed before the 
Hotel was set on fire. The jewelry of all the members of 
the family was found near the charred remains, but not a 
dollar of gold or silver coin has been recovered, and there is 
every reason to believe that there was considerable in their 
possession. Young Cain, who escaped from the hotel, but 
was so badly burned that he died soon afterwards, alleged 
that he saw a man in his room when he left it. The re- 
mains of the girls were found near those of the father, and 
it is inferred, from their peculiar position, that they were 
also murdered. This portion of the family could not have 
retired to their rooms, as the contents of their pockets, &c., 
were found near them.” 

Exection Rrots.—Sev eral alarming riots have 
occurred in Baltimore, growing out of the excited state of 
the public mind on political matters. The most serious 
disturbance was caused by a report that a gang of New 
York rowdies had been imported by the Democrats to par- 
ticipate in the election on Wednesday. The head-quarters 
of the Empire Club was aspecial object of hostility. It 
appears, however, that the assailing parties were repulsed. 
One man was shot, in the melee, and several others were 
wounded. 

PrInTER’s CELEBRATION.—The centennial cele- 
bration of the introduction of the art of printing into New 
Hampshire, took place at Portsmouth onthe 6th. Messrs. 
Edward N. Fuller and Samuel Gray, Committee on Invita- 
tions, sent outa large number of “invites” to printers, 
editors, and publishers throughout the United States, and 
particularly the sons of Portsmouth or of New-Hampshire, 
engaged in any of the various branches pertaining to the 
printing art, and all others interested, were invited to attend. 
Rey. A. P. Peabody, editor of the North American Quar- 
terly Review, delivered an address. 

Tur Niacarsa.—lt is now ascertained, beyond 
reasonable doubt, that the burning of the Niagara on Lake 
Michigan, by which some seventy-five human lives were 
lost, was the work of an ‘ncendiary. 


Lapres-Ripine-Matcu.—A ladies’ riding match 
took place on the grounds of the Onondaga County Agricul- 
tural Society, from ten to fifteen thousand persons being 
present, Nine ladies appeared as contestants for the prizes, 
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They rode singly, by couples, and by fours, and were greeted 
with shouts of applause by the spectators. After riding 
about an hour, and displaying considerable equestrian skill 
and grace, the ladies were called to the stand, and prizes 
awarded. Of the five prizes, four were awarded to unmar- 
ried ladies, 


PERSONAL. 


Deatu oF Lorenzo B. SHeparp.—The sudden 
death, by apoplexy, of Lorenzo B. Shepard, Esq., took place 
at his residence in East 24th street, on Friday morning, 
September 26. He was found dead in the bath-tub, having 
just expired. He was called upon bya friend at an 
early hour, but not appearing at the usual time, inquiry 
was made as to the cause, and he was discovered as above 
stated. He had been subject to occasional attacks of epi- 
lepsy, for some time past. Mr. 8. was about thirty-five 
years ofage. On the day previous to his death, he was ac- 
tievly engaged in business, apparently in perfect health, 

Mr. Shepard was born in Cairo, Greene County, in this 
State, in the year 1£20, so that he was but thirty-six years 
of age at the time ofhis death. He read law in this city, in 
the office of the Hon. Ulysses D. French, and early entered 
into politics with much zeal. At the age of eighteen he 
was a member of the Democratic General Committee at 
Tammany Hall. In the year 1841 he received his license 
as an Attorney-at-Law, and immediately entered into 
partnership with his friend Judge French, which connection 
was preserved, under the firm of French and Shepard, till 
184°. Governor Wright appointed Mr. Shepard an Exam- 
iner in Chancery in 1845, and he held that office until it was 
abolished by the new Constitution. In the spring of 1846, 
Mr. Shepard was elected one of the delegates from this city 
to the Convention called to revise the Constitution of this 
State, and which met at Albany, in June ofthat year. Mr. 
Shepard was active in politics in 1847 and 1848, and in the 
division which broke out in the Democratic ranks in the 
former year he sided with the Hunkers or National Demo 
erats. In 1°4°, after the removal of the Hon. B. F. Butler 
by President Polk, and the death of the Hon. Charles 
M‘Vean, Mr. Shepard (who had been in that year a member 
of the Albany Democratic Convention) was appointed 
United States District Attorney, which he held until super- 
seded under Gen. Taylor’s"administration, by the Hon. Og- 
den Hoffman. Resuming the ordinary practice of his pro- 
fession, Mr. Shepard, however, remained active in political 
life, and in 159 presided over the Democratic State Con- 
vention at Syracuse. In 1854 he was appointed District. 
Attorney for the City and County of New York by Gov. 
Seymour, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the Hon, 
N.B. Blunt, which appointment he held only until the en- 
suing election, when he was succeeded by the present in- 
cumbent, A. Oakey Hall, Esq. In 1955, he was nominated 
and elected to the office of Counsel to the Corporation, and 
entered upon that office in January last, and continued to 
hold it up to the time of his sudden and lamented death. 
Mr. Shepard was the author of two or three valuable law 
books, and also edited an edition of Johnson’s Cases. He 
stood deservedly high in his profession, from his acknowl- 
edged acquaintance with general practice, his great ability 
asa speaker, his kind, cordial and gentlemanly manners, 
and his upright and honorable character. Few men had 
more attached personal friends, or commanded more gen- 
erally the respect of those compelled to differ from him in 
political affairs. 


— 


Rey. Dr. Toomas Rossrns, long the Secretary 
of the Connecticut Historical Society, died at Colebrook, 
Ct., on the 18th of September. The Historical Society are 
now the owners of the fine collection of books which the 
good doctor had made it the business of his life to collect. 
No man who knew the doctor will doubt that a good and 
guileless man has gone to his rest.——W. R. Taber, Esq., 
Editor of the Charl-ston Mercury, has been killed in a 
duel with Edward Magrath, on the third fire. The quarrel 
grew out of a series of articles written by Mr. Rhett against 
a relative of Magrath, so that neither party was concerned 
in the cause. Magrath challenged Messrs, Rhett and Taber 
of the Mercury, severally, to meet him on the charge of 
publishing and endorsing libelous attacks upon his brother. 
On the field efforts were made between each exchange of 
shots to effect a settlement, withont avail. After the fall of 
Taber, Mr. Rhett appeared on the ground and notified 
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Magrath of his readiness to meet him. Magrath replied 
that he had no further demand to make. The English 
papers contain intelligence of the death of the celebrated 
Arctic navigator, Sir John Ross, Rear Admiral in the British 
Navy, at the advanced age of 80. Having entered the Na- 
vy in 1786, he took an active part in the war of the end of 
the last and beginning of the present century. In 1818 he 
accompanied Sir Edward Parry in his expedition to the 
Arctic Seas, and subsequently spent upwards of four years 
there, from 1829 to 1833, in command of another expedition 
to these inhospitable regions, and on his return received the 
honor of knighthood from William IV., for his distinguish- 
ed services.——R. B. Botts, Esq., son of Hon. J. M. Botts, 
has published a card in the Richmond Whig, denouncing 
M. Pryor, Editor of the Inquirer, in severe terms. Mr. 
Botts says nothing but his physical incapacity, occasioned 
by rheumatic attacks, has prevented him from inflicting 
personal chastisement on Mr. Pryor. He then proclaims 
that Mr. Pryor’s conduct towards his (Botts’s) father, to 
have been brutal, ruffianly, and cowardly to the last degree, 
and invites him to a duel. He declares Pryor to be a bully, 
a blackguard, a posted coward, anda poltroon, Arrange- 
ments for a duel were subsequently made, but were frus- 
trated by the intervention of the police.——Miss D. L. 
Dix, the philanthropist, whose labors in the cause of the in- 
sane are so well known, has recently returned from Eu- 
rope. During her absence from the United States, Miss D. 
has travelled extensively through Great Britain, and in 
nearly every country of Europe, investigating the condi- 
tion of the insane; and on many occasions has been the 
means of carrying out measures of great importance for se- 
curing to the afflicted the wisest and best system of man- 
agement.—— William Arrison, convicted of manslaughter 
npon an indictment charging him with murder in the first 
degree, by killing Isaac Allison by means of an “infernal 
machine,” or “torpedo,” has been sentenced at Cincinnati 
to the extreme penalty of the law,—ten years’ hard labor in 
the Penitentiary.——The Unitarian church in Washington 
has dismissed their pastor, Rev. Moncure D. Conway, on 
account of his having preached against slavery. It was 
done by a small majority.——The library of the poet Per- 
cival, containing some 6,000 or 7,000 volumes, many of them 
valuable, is to be sold by his administrator. It is said to 
be worth $30,000.—Dr. Jewett, the well-known temper- 
ance lecturer, has settled upon a farm near St, Paul, where 
he proposes quietly to spend the remainder of his days.—— 
A committee of the New York merchants waited upon Mr. 
Peabody at the St. Nicholas Hotel, and presented, in a for- 
mal manner, an address signed by our leading citizens, con- 
gratulating him on his return to his native land, and re- 
questing him to name a time when he could be present at 
a public dinner given in his honor. Mr. Peabody expressed 
his sense of the honor the New York merchants intended 
to do him, and intimated that he would dine with them 
with pleasure. He was about to start for Newport, R. L, 
where he would reply to their address formally by letter, 
He has since declined all public dinners except at his native 
town, Danvers, Mass. At that place a dinner has since 
come off, with brilliant eclat—Mr. William T. Coleman, 
President of the San Francisco Vigilance Committee, has 
been arrested in this city at the instigation of James R. Ma- 
loney, late of California, who complains that while perform- 
ing his duty in guarding the State arms, he was seized and 
finally expelled from the State by the Committee, to his 
great personal and pecuniary damage. Mr. Coleman, who 
is now on a temporary visit to this section of the country, 
was taken before the Supreme Court, and held to answer in 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars.——Messrs, Simeon and 
Warren Leland, proprietors of the Metropolitan Hotel, 
New York, have been arrested on the affidavit of W. E. 
Oulver, banker, of Louisville, Kentucky, charging them with 
haying purchased of him $15,000 worth of bonds, and pay- 
ing for them in Valley Bank money, only two days before 
the bank failed) Mr. Culver is the business partner of 
Hon. James Guthrie, Secretary of the Treasury——The 
Portuguese government has suspended Mr, Cesar S.H, 
Figuaniere from his consular functions at New York, until 
he shall be cleared from all complicity in the slave trade 
which has been carried on by Portuguese residents in New 
York——A large number of booksellers attending the trade 





sales of the Publishing Association, in this city, paid a visit 


to Col, Fremont. They were introduced by Mr. George P. 
Patnam, of New York, after which Mr. Elis, of Davenport, 
Iowa, addressed Col. F'. at some length, and the latter 
made a suitable reply. 
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FOREIGN. 


GREAT BriTaIn.—INTERFERENCE WITH MEXIco. 
—The London Post of the 20th of September has the fol- 
lowing item in its city article: ‘Several purchases have 
been made in Mexican bonds, in consequence of its being 
stated that the British government have at length deter- 
mined to interfere in the bondholders’ behalf, so far as by 
duly impressing on the Mexican government that the mis- 
appropriation of the customs, duties and revenues specially 
hypotheeated to the bondholders, can no longer be tolerated, 
and that in future they are to be collected by agents to be 
appointed by Mr. Whitehead, the bondholders’ agent in 
Mexico.” 

Capt. Penny, commander of the ship Lady Franklin, has 
returned with ber to Aberdeen, from the Artic regions, and 
reports that when he was in Hogarth’s Sound, he was told 
by the Esquimaux that some of their companions had seen 
a long way off, in a North-westerly direction, a circular 
white tent erected on the ice. The Esquimaux had taken 
from it, on their first visit, some bright metal; and on their 
second visit, some moons afterwards, they had seen two 
white men in the tent. It was reported among the natives 
that these and other white men had perished from hunger. 
So far as Capt. Penny can judge, he thinks that this may 
refer to the same party from whom Dr. Rae obtained the 
silver spoons, &c., which identified the white men with Sir 
John Franklin and his party. 





France.—Numerous arrests have been made 
in Paris of members of the Marianne Society, on suspicion 
they were about to make an attempt to assassinate the Em- 
peror on his return from Biarritz. 

The Free Trade Congress was in session at Brussels. 

M. de Turgot only awaits his fizal instructions to start for 
Madrid. M. de Rayneval has gone to Rome. The Prussian 
Ambassador has instructions from his government to ask 
if, in the event of diplomatic negotiations between Prussia 
and the Swiss Federation failing, permission would be 
granted for a Prussian army to traverse the French territory 
on its way to Neufchatel. 


SwitzeRLAnD.—The Swiss Federal Assembly 
opened on the 15th September the second part of its ses- 
sion, The events of Neufchatel naturally occupied the 
most prominent place in the speeches pronounced by the 
Presidents of both chambers. The opinions expressed on 
the subject by the Presidents of the National Council and 
of the Council of the States, are identical. They both con- 
gratulate the republicans of Neufchatel on having triumph- 
ed so promptly and so energetically, without the assist- 
ance of the federal troops, and solemnly pledge themselves, 
in the name of Switzerland, to reject all foreign interyven- 
tion, and defend the integrity of the constitution. 


Hotianp.—The King of Holland opened the 
States General on the 15th of September, at the Hague. In 
his speech the King observed: “ The internal situation of 
the country ought to inspire us with a profound sentiment 
of gratitude. Commerce, navigation, agriculture, and the 
different branches of industry, are in astate that leaves 
nothing to be desired. Up to the present date, everything 
bespeaks a good harvest.” 


Sparn.—Spanish affairs were unchanged. Mad- 
rid correspondents say that both the Queen and General 
O'Donnell are unpopular. The Madrid Gazette, of the 16th 
September, publishes a royal decree which re-establishes 
the constitution of 1845. An additional article explains 
what offences of the press are to be brought before the jury. 
The minimum of the duration of the session of the Cortes 
will be four months. The existence ofthe Council of State 
is ratified, and the authorization of the Cortes will be re- 
quired for the marriage of the sovereign or the heirs of the 
crown, for the sale of royal patrimony, and for general am- 
nesties. Messrs. Gonzales de la Vega, Calvo Asensio, and 
Sagasta, late members of the liberal party in the Spanish 
Constituent Cortes, and who took an active part against 
O’Donnell’s measures, have arrived in London. They were 
residing in France, but the Spanish government insisting on 
their prosecution, they thought, perhaps, that it would be 
safer to inhabit the other side of the channel, 
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More recent news states that the new constitution bas 
been published. It is a re-issue of the Constitution of 1845, 
with sixteen explanatory articles. Madrid correspondence 
in the Paris Journal des Debats says that the Queen and 
O'Donnell were so much at variance that O'Donnell had 
tendered his resignation, which, however, for the present, 
the Queen declined to accept. 


Napies.—The Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, writing on the 18th September, says: “The 
Neapolitan question, which was in a state that gave hopes 
of an amicable and satisfactory adjustment, has, I regret to 
learn, just assumed a less favorable aspect. It is now con- 
sidered not improbable that France and England will send 
in a note, of the nature of an ultimatum, and that, should 
its terms not be complied with, the two Powers will with- 
draw their representatives at the court of the Two Sicilies.” 

After repeated predictions to the contrary, in almost the 
whole Continential press, the Austrian special envoy, Baron 
Hubner, arrived at Naples on the 11th September, and has 
had an audience with the King. The Neapolitan govern- 
ment has concentrated a great number of troops at Naples 
and its neighborhood. 

The Journal des Debats, as also the Paris correspondents 
of the London papers, state that if Naples does not at once 
decide to the concessions demanded, four line-of-battle 
ships, two frigates and two corvettes, already detailed for 
the purpose, will rendezvous at Aggacio, and from thence 
proceeding to Naples, will take on board the French and 
English Embassies. 

The Sardinian government has demanded explanations 
and indemnity from Tuscany, for the recent expulsion from 
Florence of a party of student visitors. 


Turkey.—Letters from Constantinople to the 
8th September, announce that all the Commissioners for the 
affairs of the Danubian Provinces were then assembled 
there, and that they would immediately proceed to settle 
the basis of the reorganization, after which they would go to 
Bucharest. On the other hand, a letter from the capital of 
Wallachia, in the Belgian Independence, says that on the 
7th, far from there being any signs of an Austrian evacua- 
tion, the arrangements for the lodging and rationing of the 
troops had been renewed, and there was even a report that 
the number of them was to be increased. 
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Witerary Hotices. 

MINNESOTA AND ITS REsourcEs.—To which are ap- 
pended Camp-Fire Sketches: or Notes of a Trip from St. 

Paul to Pembina and Selkirk Settlement on the Red Rivy- 

er of the North. With a colored mapof Minnesota Ter- 

itory. By J. W. Bond. 12mo, pp. 412, Price, prepaid 
by mail, $125. New York: Fowirer anp WELLs. 

Such a general view of the Territory of Minnesota as may 
serve for a guide to the emigrant and the tourist, isa valu- 
able present tothe public. This book is made up of contri- 
butions from various sources, and affords accurate informa- 
tion concerning every portion of the country, and the points 
necessary for the settler to understand. The early history 
of the territory is given in the first chapter, and followed by 
a description of its geographical and general features. A 
narrative of a trip from La Pointe, on Lake Superior, to 
Stillwater, on St. Croix River, in bark canoes, by the Brulee 
and St. Croix, through the untrodden wilderness of those 
vast pineries, is very interesting. 

We were among the first whites who ever stood on the 
shores of Lake Minnetonka, having taken a pioneer excur- 
sion into that paradise of grove and prairie. Then, a wild 
prairie streched on the western side of the Mississippi op- 
posite St. Anthony, and hunting parties of Indians wandered 


through the primeval woods; in two years the flourishing 


town of Minneapolis stood there, and now a beautiful sus- 
pension bridge connects it with its sister city. The history 
of St.Paul, too, is one of the unexampled rapidity of pro- 
gress, and it cannot be long bofore a railroad will connect 
the Mississippi with Lake Superior. 

A fanciful vision of a scene in St. Paul twenty years hence 
indicates the writer’s expectations. An interesting narrative 
is appended, of Governor Ramsey's expedition to form a 
treaty with the Red Lake and Pembina, bands of Chippe- 
was, for the country lying in the valley of the Red River of 
the North. . ¥ 

Copies of the work may be obtained at our stores in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, or by mail, on receipt of price. 
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Pusiuess. 


TO OUR PATRONS AND FRIENDS. 


Oxe more number will complete the present 
volume of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and fulfil our en- 
gagements with those whose subscriptions will expire with 
the year 1856, It is hardly necessary to remind old sub- 
scribers that it will be neeessary for them to renew their 
subscriptions in order that they may continue to receive the 
Journal for the year 1857. We hope all our present readers 
will not only indicate at an early day a determination to re- 
new, but that they will do their neighbors the kindness to 
induce them, also, to become subscribers. We shall begin 
the new volume with enlarged facilities for making it more 
than ever valuable to the reader, not only in the portrait de- 
partment, but in the extent and range of its articles. We 
inyite all our friends to remember the TWENTY-FIFTH 
YOLUME of the JouRNAL, and while their barns are crowded 
with golden sheaves, and health and happiness surround 
their hearthstones, that the Journal will be a valuable 
visitor during the long winter evenings, sowing seed of a 
mental and moral character, which shall bear fruit too 
precious to be ‘gathered into barns.” 

We will greet with joy the return of all old familiar names, 
and gratefully accept new ones. 

Clubs may be formed at once, by old and valued co work- 
ers, or by new recruitsin the good cause, and forwarded te 
the publishers. 





ComMunIcaTIons designed for THz PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL AND WaTerR-Cure Journals, or Lire ILLUSTRATED, 
may be sent to FowLer anp WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York ; 
142 Washington street, Boston; and 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertion in the JouRNALS, ADVERTISEMENTS 
should reach the Publishers on or before the 10th of the 
month preceding that in which they are to appear. 

Appropriate and useful subjects, Agriculture, Mechanics, 
the Arts, Schools, etc., are deemed proper, while patent 
medicines, lotteries, liquors, ete., will be rejected. 

When a Jarge amount is remitted for Books or 
JouRrNnALs, it should be sent in a check or draft properly 
endorsed, payable to the order of FowLrr anp WELLS, 
We pay exchange. Eastern funds preferred. 

ON THE SAME TERMS.—It will be the same to 
the publishers, if either or both the PrrenoLoGioaL Jour- 
NaL and the Warrr-Curr JournAL are taken in one club. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL, 














In order to accommodate “the people” residing in ali 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers will 
forward, by return of the first mail, any book named in the 
following list. The postage willbe prepaid by them at 
the New York Office. By this arrangement of paying 
postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to the pur- 
chasers, The price of each work, including postage, is 
given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. All let- 
ters containing orders should be directed as follows: 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physi- 
cally, his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong 
guarantee for his good conduct and usefulness,—Hon, THomas J, 
Rusk, U. 8. Senator, 


Ilook upon Phrenology as the guide to philosophy and the hand- 
maid of Christianity. Whoever disseminates true Phrenology is a 
public benefactor.—Horacu Mann, 





Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
cluding its application to the present and 
prospective condition of the U.S. $1 25. 

Chart for Recording various Develop- 
ments. Designed for Phrenologists. 6 cents. 
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Con&titution of Man, considered in 
relation to External Objects. By Geo. Combe. 
The only authorized American edition. Illus- 
trated with twenty engravings. Price 87 cents, 


Defence of Phrenology, with Argu- 
menfs and Testimony. By Dr. Boardman. A 
good work for young Phrenologists. 87 cents. 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. 
Spurzheim, M.D. Containing the laws of ex- 
ercise ; direction of the faculties; motives to 
action; education of the sexes; duration of 
nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. By George Combe, 
Robert Cox, and others. With portraits of emi- 
nent moralists and philosophers. Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectures on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. TIllustrated 
with engravings. By Rev. G.S. Weaver. 87 cts. 


Phrenology Proved, [lustrated, and 
Applied. Accompanied by aChart, embracing 
a concise Elementary View of Phrenology, with 
forty-three illustrative engravings. Thirty- 
sixth edition. A standard work on the science, 
eminently practical in its teaching, and adapt- 
ed to the general reader. Price $1 25. 


Phrenological Journal. An American 
Monthly. Quarto, illustrated. A year, $1. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. By 
Rev. John Pierpont. Showing the harmony 
between the teachings of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, and the Science of Phrenology. 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for 
the use of Students of their own Characters. 
With numerous engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Revealed; or 
the Natural Theology and Moral Bearings of 
Phrenology. By O.8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical Head and Phrenological 
Chart, in Map form, showing the Natural Lan- 
guage of the Phrenological Organs. 25 cents. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing: found- 
ed on the Laws of Life as developed by Phre- 
nology and Physiology. Price 15 cents. 


Works of Gall on Phrenology. 5 vols. 
$7. Spurzheim’s, $1 50. 


WORKS ON WATER-CURE. 


By no other way can men approach nearer to the gods, than by 
eonferring health on men—CIcERoO. 

If the people can be thoroughly indectrinated in the general prin- 
ciples of Hydropathy, and make themselves acquainted with the 
LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH, they will well-nigh emancipate them- 
selves from all need of doctors of any sort.—Dr. TRALL. 





Accidents and Emergencies. By Alfred 
Smee. Illustrated. Price 15 cents. 

Bulwer, Forbes, and Houghton, on the 
Water-Treatment. A cempilation of papers 


on Hygiene and Hydropathy. With additional 
matter, by R.S8. Houghton, A.M.,M.D. $1 26. 


Cook Book, Hydropathic. With new 
Recipes. By R.'T. Trall, M.D. 87 cents. 
Children ; their Hydropathic Manage- 
ment in Health and Disease. Dr. Shew. $1 25. 
Consumption; its Prevention and Cure 
by the Water-Treatment, with directions. Il- 
lustrated. By Dr.Shew. Price 87 cents. 
Curiosities of Common Water. With 
Additions by Joel Shew, M.D. Price 30 cents. 
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Cholera; its Causes, Prevention and 
Cure ; and all other Bowel Complaints, treated 
by Water. By Dr. Shew. Price 30 cents. 


Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, with 
fifteen engraved illustrations ‘of important sub- 
jects, from drawings. By E. Johnson, M.D. $1 25. 


Errors of Physicians and Others, in the 
Application of the Water-Cure. By J, H. Rausse. 
Translated from the German. Price 80 cents. 


Family Physician, Hydropathic. By 
Dr. J. Shew. A new and invaluable work for 
Home Practice. Profusely illustrated. $2 50. 


Hydropathy for the People. An ex- 
cellent work on Health. With notes on Water- 
Cure. By Dr. Trall. Price 87 cents. 


Hydropathy, or the Water-Cure: Its 
Principles, Processes, and Modes of Treatment, 
with an account of the latest methods adopted 
by Priessnitz, By Joel Shew, M.D. $1 26. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure: A De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health and 
Longevity. Illustrated with the Confessions 
and Observations of Sir E. L. Bulwer. 380 cents. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. A 
Complete System of Hydropathy and Hygiene. 
An illustrated work. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 
Two large volumes, with a copious index, sub- 
stantially bound in library style, with nearly 
one thousand pages. Price, prepaid, $3. 


Introduction to the Water-Cure. With 
an Exposition of the Human Constitution. By 
T. L. Nichols, M.D. Price 15 cents. 


Practice ofthe Water-Cure. Containing 
the various processes used in the Water-Treat- 
ment, in all cases of Disease. Price 30 cents. 


Results of Hydropathy: Treating of 
Constipation, Indigestion and other bowel dis- 
eases. By Dr. Johnson. Price 87 cents. 


Science of Swimming: Giving the 
History of Swimming, with special instructions 
to Learners. Every boy should haveit. 15 cts. 


Water-Cure Library. Embracing the 
most popular works on the subject, in seven 
large 12mo vols. By American and European 
Authors. Every family should have it. Price $7. 


Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An 
Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and Termi- 
nation of Chronic Diseases. By Dr. J. M. Gully. 


Price $1 50. 
Water-Cure in America. Over Three 


Hundred Cases of various Diseases treated with 
Water. By Drs. Shew, Trall, and others. $1 25. 


Water and Vegetable Diet in Scrofula, 
Cancer, Asthma, and many other Diseases. By 
Dr. Lamb. Ascientific work. Price 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Manual; A Popular Work 
on Hydropathy. With familiar directions for 
the treatment of most diseases. By Dr. Shew. 
Every family should have it. Price 87 cents. 


Water-Cure in every known Disease. 
By J. H. Rausse. Translated from the German 
by C. H. Meeker. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Water-Cure Almanac. Illustrated. Con- 


taining much important matter. Price 6 cents. 


Water-Cure Journal and Herald of 
Reforms. Devoted to Hydropathy and Medi- 
cal Reform. Published monthly, at $1 a year. 


Alcoholic Controversy. A Review of 
the Westminster Review on the Physiological 
Errors of Teetotalism. By Dr. Trall. 30 cents. 
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Principles of Hydropathy; or, the In- | 


valid’s Guide to Health. Price 15 cents. 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


The future of civilization must depend upon the unionof a souND 
MIND WITH A SOUND Bopy. As a nation, we Americans are in dan- 
ger of ruin, from neglect of the body.—Rzv. SamurL Oscoop. 





Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Illustrated by a Colored Diagram. By Prof. 
EH. L. Youmans. Price 30 cents. 

Combe’s Physiology, applied to the 
improvement of Mental and Physical Education. 
New edition, with illustrations. Price 87 cents. 

Physiology of Digestion. The Princi- 
ples of Dietetics. Illustrated with engravings. 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. Price 80 cents. 

Fruits and Farinacea the Proper Food 
of Man. With Notes by Dr. Trall. Price $1. 


Food and Diet. Containing an Analysis 
of every kind of Food and Drink. By Professor 
Pereira. A Standard Work. Price $1 25. 

Family Dentist; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D. C. Warner, M.D. 87 cents. 

Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 


considered. By Dr.Spurzheim. Price 30 cents. 


Natural History of Man. By Dr. New- 


man. Illustrated. Muslin, 87 cents. 


Organic Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organism. Rev. J. B. Saxe. 87 cts. 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes, 
Illustrations, and a Biography of the Author, 
who lived 154 years. Read this book. 30 cts. 


Teeth; their Structure, Diseases, and 
Management, with the Causes of Early Decay. 
Full of illustrative engravings. Price 15 cents. 


Tobacco; its Effect on the Body and 
Mind. By Dr. Shew. The best work on the sub- 
ject. Everybody should read it. Price 80 cents. 

Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents. 


Tobacco: three Prize Essays. By Drs. 
Trall and Shew, and Rev. D. Baldwin. 15 cts. 


Tea and Coffee; their Physical, Intel- 
‘lectual, and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cents. 


Vegetable Diet, as sanctioned by Med- 
ical Men and Experience in all Ages; also a 
System of Vegetable Cookery. Price 87 cents. 


WORKS ON PHONOGRAPHY. 

How. Tuomas H. Benton said, when presented with a verbatim 
report of one of his masterly speeches, taken by a little boy, “Had 
this art—PHonogRrapHy—been kuown forty years ago, it would have 
SAVED ME TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LABOR,” 





The Phonographic Teacher. By H. 
Webster. An inductive Exposition of Phonog- 
raphy, intended as a school-book, and to afford 
complete instruction to those who have not the 
assistance of an oral teacher. Price 45 cents. 

Declaration of Independence, in Pho- 
nography—a sheet to be framed. Price 16 cts. 


Reporter's Manual: a Complete Expo- 
sition of the Reporting Style of Phonography. 
By A. J. Graham. Price 62 cents. 


in Phonography, correspondingstyle. 15 cents. 


The Constitution of the United States, 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


These works will be found eminently useful to Youne Men and Youne 
Women. They may therein find euch instruction in regard to SELF- 
IMPROVEMENT, moral, intellectual, and physical development, as can no- 
where else be found. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Charac- 

+ ter, including the Management of Youth; 
showing how to train the disposition, and de- 
velop those faculties, and improve the mind. 
By O. 8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement 
applied to Self-education and Juvenile Instruc- 
tion. By 0.8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, ap- 
plied to the preservation and restoration of 
health of body and mind. With twenty-six 
engravings on wood. By O.8. Fowler. 87 cents. 


This work should be read by every one who would secure a “sound 
mind in a healthy body.’? 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes, to the Formation of Character, Choice 
of Avocation, Health, Amusement, Conversa- 
tion, Cultivation of Intellect, Courtship and 
Marriage. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Price 87 cents. 


Ways of Life; or the Right Way and 


the Wrong Way. A first-rate book. By Rev. 
G. S. Weaver. Paper, 40 cts. ; muslin, 50 cts. 


The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 
nology and Physiology; with one hundred 
Engravings anda Chart. Price 80 cents. 

Botany for all Classes; containing a 
Floral Dictionary, with numerous illustrations. 
By John B. Newman, M.D. Price 87 cents. 

Familiar Lessons on Phrenology and 
Physiology ; beautifully illustrated. Price $1 25. 


MESMERISM AND PSYCHOLOGY. 
Mus-mMER-IsM.—The art of communicating a species of sleep 
which is supposed to affect the body, while the mind or intellectual 
power ia active and intelligent.—WEBSTER, 





Psy-cHou-o-cy.—A discourse or treatise on the human soul; or 
the doctrine of man’s spiritual nature.—WEBSTER, 


Biology; or, the Principles of the Hu- 
man mind; including the Voltaic Mechanism 
of Man. Illustrated with engravings. 30 cents. 

Philosophy of Electrical Psychology. 
A course of twelve lectures. By Rev. John B. 
Dods. With portrait of the Author. 87 cents. 

Blements of Animal Magnetism; or, 
Process and Practical Application. 15 cents. 

Fascination; or, the Philosophy of 
Charming, (Magnetism.) Illustrating the Prin- 
ciples of Life in Connection with Spirit and 
Matter. Illustrated. Dr. Newman. 87 cents. 

Library of Mesmerism and Psychology. 
With suitable illustrations. In two volumes 
of about 900 pages. $3. 

Macrocosm; or, the Universe Without; 
both in the World of Sense and the World of 
Soul. By William Fishbough. Price $1. 

Mental Alchemy. A Treatise on the 
Mind andNervous System. Price 62 cents. 

Philosophy of Mesmerism and Clair- 
voyance. Six Lectures with Instructions. 30 cts, 

Psychology, or the Science of the Soul. 
With engravings of the Brain and Nervous 
System. By Joseph Haddock, M.D. 30 cents. 

Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse; an 
Explanation of Modern Mysteries. 60 cents. 

Supernal Theology, and Life in the 


Spheres ; deduced from alleged Spiritual Mani- 
festations. By Owen G. Warren. 30 cents. 


oO ——————— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





A lover of good books can never be in want ef good society, nor 
in much danger of seeking enjoyment in the low pleasures of sen- 
suality and vice.—Lorp BrovucHam,. 


Aids and Aims, for Girls and Young 
Women. An Excellent work. By Rev. G.8. 
Weaver. . Paper, 62 cents ; muslin, 87 cents. 


Dime a Day; or, the Economy -of 
Food. Showing how ’twas Earned, how ’twas 
Spent, and how five Mouths it Fed. 12} cents. 


Hssay on Party } Showing its Uses, 
its Abuses, and its Natural Dissolution, &c. 
By Philip C. Friese. 30 cents. 





Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, 
Addresses, and other Writings. By Horace 
Greeley. Second edition, enlarged with The 
Crystal Palace and its Lessons. Price $1 26. 


Temperance Reformation—its History, 
from the Organization of the first Temperance 
Society to the adoption of the Liquor Law of 
Maine. By Rev. L. Armstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By S. Margaret 
Fuller. Two parts, in one volume. With an 
Introduction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 28, 


Woman: her Education and Influence. 
Witha general Introduction, by Mrs. Kirkland. 
With thirteen portraits. Price 87 cents. 


Delia’s Doctors; or, a Glance behin 
the Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price $1, 


A Home for All; or, a New, Cheap, 


Convenient, and Superior Mode of Building. 
With appropriate Diagrams. Price 87 cents. 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing De 
scriptions of Scenery, Climate, Productions, 
Soil, and Resources of the Territory. Inter- 
spersed with Incidents of Travel. By Max 
Greene. Price 30 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Political 
Guaranties: Founded on the Laws of our 
Being. By Judge Hurlbut. Price 87 cents. 


Labor; its History and Prospects. In- 
cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth. By 
Robert Dale Owen. Price 30 cents. 


Immortality Triumphant. The Exist- 
ence ofa God. By Rev. J. B. Dods. 87 cents. 


Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 


Barnum, Fowler, Dow, &c. 75 cents a hundred. 


Matrimony; or, Phrenology and Phy- 
siology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life. Including directions to 
the married for living together affectionately 
and happily. Illustrated. Price 80 cents. 


Love and Parentage; applied to the 
Improvement of Offspring. Including import- 
ant directions and suggestions to Lovers and 
the married, concerning the strongest ties and 
most sacred relations of life. Price 30 cents. 


These works may be ordered in large or small quantities 
They may be sent by Express or as Freight, by Railroad, 
Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Canal, to any City, 
Town, or Village in the United States, the Canadas, to 
Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Cheeks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will pay the cost 
of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted, the amount in postage- 
stamps, small change, or bank-notes, may be inclosed in a 
letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward the books 
by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be addressed as follows: 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 
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Aturrtigzements. 


A uimitED space of this Journal will 
begiven to Advertisements, on the following terms: 





Fora fullpage,one month, . . « $7500 
For one column, one month, > 6 20 00 
For a half column, one month, ° . 12 00 


Foy a card of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





ALL THE 


REQUISITES 


FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND 


HYDEOPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 


FOWLER & WELLS. 


ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 


These plates, which were arranged 


expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me- 
dical College, and for Lectures on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 


They are six in number, representing the 
normal position and life size of all the internal 
viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi- 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, &c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish, 


Price for the set, fully colored, backed and 
mounted on rollers, $1 


Manikins, from $324 to $1,000 each. 
Skeletons — French wired—ready for use 
from $35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY. 


Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia = - - - 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician - - - 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases-  - 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy- - 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 

and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe - 
Breast Pumps Sikes OPIS Bete 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben- 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 


2 


&c. They can be packed and sent as freight or 
express with safety. Price only $25 for forty 
casts. 

Also: Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 
logy, Phrenological Charts, and marked Busts 
Crayon Heads . lieth te $150 to $3 
Water Color Heads - ee ee to 5 


Qil Color Heads ta liad lie 
And any other which may be wanted, 
reasonable price. 
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ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 


Puiates.—These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Medi- 
cal College, and for Lecturers on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H. A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are ‘six in number, representing the normal pc- 
sition and life size of all the internal viscera, magnified 
illustrations of the organs of the special senses, and a 
view of the principal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, 
&c. For popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found far superior 
to anything of the kind heretofore published, ns they are 
more complete and perfect in artistic design aud finish, 

Price for the set, fully colored, backed and mounted 
on rollers, $12. 

Manikina from $325 to $1,000 each, 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 
$45 each. 





New York Tracuer. — The Organ 
of the New York Teachers’ Association. 

This is an 8vo Magazine of 48 pages, pub- 
lished monthly, and devoted to the cause of 
Popular Education, and to General Literature, It 
should be in the hands of every teacher, and in the 
brary of every school district, 


It is under the editorial management of an effi- 
client Board, who will spare no pains to make it 
worthy of support, 

Vol, VI. commences with the October number, 

Terms, One Dollar r annum invariably in ad- 
vance, 

Address JAMES (" . iCKSHANK, Editor and 
Publisher, 83Stater *, Albany, N, ¥. 
Noy, 1tb* ; 
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| THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY. 
DrscriPTiIOn OF THE PLANT.——This is 


| 


a new and entirely distinct variety, and not, 
as some suppose, the “ New Rochelle Blackber- 
ry,” improved by cultivation, (the plants which 
abound in that neighborhood being no better 
than those growing wild in every other part of 
the country.) It differs in shape, size, and 


quality from every other known variety. It is perfectly 
hardy, enduring the severest winters without protection. 
The fruit is delicious, having small seeds in proportion 
to its size ; is a prodigious bearer, and in good soil, in 
any locality, the stalk, leaf, flower and fruit, will grow 
of mammoth proportions. It delights in moist soil, aud 
will produce abundantly in the most shady borders of the 
garden, and even under fruit trees. 

OBDEgs FOR PLANTS will be registered, and punctually 
forwarded, agreerbly to directions, at the following 
prices : 


mer halfdozen! 2%). tie cuuethe btesne eS 
Rerdoven 5 5 Sst ee tele ot tema eee 
Ror Handred te. Sis Mon ogc iekee ae inany RET 
Per thousand « 2 « $200 


Fine strong plants will be furnished, warranted of the 
genuine variety, in all cases from my own grounds, 
carefully packed for safe transportation to any part of 
the country—no charge for package. 

If the season is favorable, they may be planted until 
the close of December, being careful not to expose the 
roots to the action of the frost, The money should ac- 
company the order, Address 
WM. LAWTON, 54 Wall St., New York , 


Noy. It. Or, New Rochelle, New York. 





ARTHUR'S CELEBRATED PATENT 


Serr-Seatine Fruir Cans AnD JARs. 
TWO MEDALS AND FIVE DIPLOMAS ALREADY 
AWARDED, 

Used last year by thousands of families, hotel 
and boarding-house keepers, with the most com- 
plete success. All kinds of ripe Fruit, Tomatoes, 
&c., may be kept in them with their fresh flavor 
unimpaired. By their use, every housekeeper may 
secure for the winter season a supply of all the 
delicious summer fruits, such as Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, 
Blackberries, &c., in a condition so far superior to 
ordinary preserves, that no one who has used them 
for a single season will ever go back to the old, 
more troublesome, and more costly method. 

Full directions for putting up all kinds of fruit 
accompany these cans and jars. The operation is 
exceedingly simple, and the result certain, where 
the directions are observed, 

The cans ave made of tin, and the jars of finely- 
glased fire-proof yellow ware, and nest snugly for 


shipping. 

mE EDW. P. TORREY, 
No. 6 Platt street, New York, 
Wholesale agent for the Manufacturers. 

For sale also by S. W. Smith, No. 60 Maiden 
Lane; Abrams & Johnson, 443 Broadway ; Henry 
A. Kerr, 746 Broadway ; Augustus Whetmore, Jr., 
883 Broadway ; J. W. Sullivan, No, 74 Sixth Ave- 
nue, cor, of Waverly Place; C, S. Benson, 217 
Bleecker street; and the leading Furnishing and 
Hardware stores in this city and Brooklyn. 


EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 


neighborhood, may haye healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


post-paid, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
208 Broadway, New York. 








AN Essay oN PARTY ; SHOWING ITS 


Uszs, 1rs ABUSES, AND ITS NaTuRAL DissoLv- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 
the United States, and some questions which 
invite its action tu the near future, by ParuiP C, FrigsE, 
The author is no politician in the popular sense of the 
word, but from a point far above the field of the present 
party war(are, observes errors, and the causes of those 
errors. Man of all parties, re et ma party, ome fo in 
the Essay much to approve, Price 25 cents. esa. 

r PPPOWLER. & WELLS, 4 

808 Broapway, N.Y... 
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A Great and Good Book for Every Family ! 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLOPADIA, 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HYDROPATHY 
AND HYGIENF, IN ONE LARGE VOLUME. 


Embracing Outlines of Anatomy, 


Illustrated ; Physiology of the Human Body; Hygienic 
Agencies, and the Preservation of Health; Dietetics and 
Hydropathie Cookery ; Theory and*Practice of Water- 
Treatment; Special Pathology and Hydro-Therapeutics, 
including the Nature, Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment 
of all known Diseases ; Application to Surgical Diseases ; 
Application of Hydropathy to Midwifery and the Nur- 
sery ; with Three Hundred Engravings and nearly One 
Thousand Pages, including a Glossary, Tab!» of Contents, 
and a complete Index. By R. T. Trait, MD. 
Published by FOWLER & WELLS, New York, 


Tn the plan of the work, the wants and necessities of 
the People have been steadily kept in view, While 
almost every topic of interest in the departments of 
ANaToMy, PuysioLoGy, PaTHoLocy, HyGienx, and 
TueRaPEuTics is briefly presented, those of practical 
utility are always put prominently forward, The pre- 
vailing errors, conceits, and whims of the day and age 
are exposed and refuted; the theories and hypotheses 
upon which the gs ee drug practice is predicated are 
controverted, and the why and wherefore of their fallacy 
clearly demonstrated. 

The following is a brief analysis of its contents : 


History or Mepicrye ; History of 
Bathing ; History of Medicated Baths. 


Anatomy, illustrated by One Hun- 
dred and twenty appropriate Engravings. 


PuysioLocy, InLustrateD, compris- 
ing the Rationale of Muscular Action ; the Nervous In- 
fluence; Philosophy of Mind; Mesmeric Phenomena ; 
the Special Senses: Functions of Digestion, Circulation, 
Respiration, Absorption, Nutrition, Secretion, Excretion, 
Calorification, Temperaments, The Races of Men, and 
Theory of Population. . 


HyGirnre, embracing all the rela- 
tions of Air, Light, Drink, Food, ‘femperature, Exercise, 
Sleep, Clothing, Bathing, and the Passions, to the 
Growth and Development of the Body and Mind, the 
Preservation of Health, and the attainment of Longevity. 


Dieretics, comprising the Bible, 
Anatomical, Physiolegical, Chemical, and Experimental 
Evisengys concerning the Natural Dietetic Character of 

fan. 


HypropatHic Cookery, with Special 
Directions for the Preparation of Focd. 


Drstarigs, containing the Thera- 
peutic Distinctions of Diet for Invalids, 


PHILOSOPHY OF WATER-CuRE, with 
illustrated explanations of all the Water-Cure Appli- 
ances, a Philosophical Exposition of the Modus Operan- 
di of Water-Treatment, and the true Rationale of Drug- 
Treatment. 


The Nature, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of all known Diseases are examined, the ill success 
of drug-practice exposed, and the proper Medication re- 
commended and specified, 


THe TREATMENT OF SurRGIcAL Dis- 
#asxs ILLUSTRATED, and directions for the minor opera- 
tions given. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF LyiING-1n Wo- 
MEN, and the Treatment of Children, etc. 

The work is intended to be a plain, intelligible, and 
sufficient guide for Domestic Practice, or Home Treat- 
ment, in all Ordinary diseases, embracing the whole 
range of subjects connected with the Philosophy of Life, 
the Preservation of Health, and the Treatment of Dis- 
eases, 

This great work may be had in Onz Lance Votumg, 
bound in Library style. Price, prepaid by mail to any 
Post Office in the United States, only Turzz Dotiaks, 


All letters and orders should be directed as follows: 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Acrnts in every neighborhood will be supplied in 
packages of a Dozen or more Copies, by Express, or as 
Freight. Single Copies, by Mail. Every Family should 
have a Copy. 





saz Epirors copying the above a few times—includ- 
ing this Note—and calling attention to the same, will be 
entitled to a copy of the work, deliverable to ibeir order, 
at our office, 308 Broadway, New York. 










THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
Bust, designed especially for 







LESSER 
1A 

location of all the Organs of the 
Brain, fully developed, which 
will enable every one to study 
the science without an instruc- 
tor. It maybe packed andsent 
with safety by express, or as freight (not by mail), to 
any part of the world. Price, including box for packing 
only $1 25. FOWLER anp WELLS. 


“This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 
age. Avcast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 
human head, on which the exact location of each of the 
Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 
with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 
cannot obtain the services of a professor may learn, ina 
very short time, from this model head, the whole sci- 
ence of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 
are concerned.”’—New York Dsily Sun. 
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Marks’ Improvep ARTIFICIAL LEGS. 


—It has been the object of the inventor to so 
construct an artificial leg that the person using 
it can always have it under his control, so as 
to take it apart and alter its motion, or oil its 
frictional parts and make any slight repairs that every 
one knows must be required in any piece of mechanism 
in constant use. Also to construct a limb as light as pos- 
sible, yet st fliciently strong for all practical purposes. 

It gives the inventor pleasure to announce that these 
objects have been accomplished in full in the construction 
of these limbs, and that they also so nearly resemble the 
natural ones as to defy detection. 

They have now been in successful use in many parts of 
the couniry for some years. They are made to suit all 
kinds of amputations, and for both sexes, and can be 
made from measurements and sent to any part of the 
world. The prices are reasonable. 

Person3 desiring references from those using them, or 
any information whatever concerning them, can obtain 
it by applying at the office, or by letter. 

A, A. MARKS, 307 Broadway, New York, 
near the City Hospital. 





Important To Boox AcrEnts.—The 


| subscribers, in addition to their large list of 


books for general dealers, are now publishing 
a series of iliustrated works, to be sold exclusively by 
agents, of a style entirely new in subscription-books, 
rendering them far preferable to anyihing now in the 
hands of agents. For full particulars, address 

MASON. BROTHERS, : 


Nov. 8t. 108 & 110 Duane St., New York. 





Tue WatTer-Cure ALMANAC for 1857. 


—ConTEentTs.—Hygeopathy—General Rules in 
Water-Cure; Bathing ; Exercise; Diet; Drink; 


| Temperature; Ventilation; Light; Sleeping; 


Rules for Treating all Fevers ; Rules for Treat- 
ing Bowel Complaints ; Moral Influences of Wholesome 
Food; Abstinence from Flesh, Synopsis of Bathing 
Processes—Wet Sheet Pack; Half Pack; Half Bath; 
Hip or Sitz Bath ; Foot Bath; Rubbing Wet Sheet; 
Pail Douche , Stream Douche; Towel or Sponge Bath; 
The Wet Girdle; The Chest Wrapper; The Sweating 
Pack ; The Plunge Bath; The Shower Bath; Fomenta- 
tions; Injections; Animal Food; Derangement of the 
Milk of Animals; Vegetarians and Small Pox; The 
Wrongs of Children ; Poor Health of American Women, 
Family Gymnastics, etc., etc. With illustrations, 

Price 6 centa single copy ; Twenty-five copies for one 
dojlar, Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tur ParenotoaicaL AtManac for 


1857 is now ready for delivery. It contains 
likenesses of many noted persons, with a con 
densed, yet lucid Biography, and Phrenologi- 
cal descriptions of their characters, including 
Blanchard, the inventor; Buchanan; Fremont; Sum- 
ner; Wordsworth, the poet; Ogden Hoffman ; Rey. W, 
H. Milburn, the blind orator; Yankee Sullivan, the pu- 
gilist ; George Wilson, tthe murderer; St. Martin, the 
wonder of the world ; Gerard, the lion-killer; and Dr, 
Bond; also articles entitled Yearly Greeting ; Govern- 
meat of Children; What is Phrenology Good For? Ques- 
tions for Everybody; Precocious Children. Price, sin- 
gle, 6 cents by mail; Twenty-five copies, $1. Please 
address FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Weser’s ANATOMIGAL ATLAS OF 
THE HUMAN BODY, lithographed and republished by 
Envicorr & Co., No. 59 Beekman street, New York, 
from the German edition by Prof. M. J. Weber, con- 


sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation. For sale, in sheets, or mount- 
ed. Sets in sheets, $15, Mounted $25. June 6 tb. 
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MELODEONS, MELODEONS. 


CARHART’S NEW PATENT 
DOUBLE BANK, 


Manuactured by 


CARHART, NEEDHAM AND CO., 


Nos. 97, 99 and 101 East 23d street, New York. 

Having become located in their new and extensive 
manufactory, the subscribers are now prepared to sup- 
ply dealers and others with a superior Melodeon, They 
would call particular attention to the fact that theyare 
the original manufacturers, and that all the valuable 
improvements now in use owe their origin to Mr. Car- 
hart, the most important of which are only applied to 
Melodeons of their own manufacture. Those purchas- 
ing of us can, therefore, rest assured that they will have 
the benefit of the latest and best improvements. 

Our large assortment enables us to fill orders ‘for any” 
number and of any style and compass on our list, and 
at short notice, 

We would call attention to oar 


NEW DOUBLE BANK 
MELODEON, 


for which Letters Patent have just been issued to Mr, 
Carhart. This Instrument has two rows of keys, acting 
independently of each other, or together, by meana of 
the Couper, having two sets of reeds, acted upon 
by each set of keys separately or both together by one 
set of keys. By means of this combination a great 
variety of pleasing changes may be produced ; besides 
which, it has the 


POWER OF A SMALL ORGAN, 


and has been pronounced by the first Organists in this 
and other cities as being the 


BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
ORGAN 


within their knowledge. One of the many advantages 
which we claim in this instrument is its 


Durability and Simplicity of 
Construction, 


which features were pronounced at the Patent Office as 
being a great improvement, and a redeeming quality in 
instruments of this kind, The rapid sale of our 


DOUBLE BANK MELODEON, 


since its introduction, is convincing proof of the high 
estimation in which itis held by the public. We also 
have a full acsortment of other styles. 

The Louis XIV. style, carved legs and pear! inlaid 
nameboard. Two styles of 6-octave in Pieno cases. The 
5 and 6-octave Double Reeds, with two and four stops. 
The 5-octave, Pianostyle, and the four-and-a-half and 
5-octave, scroll legs, portable styles—all of which are 
made of the best materials, and in the best and most 
durable manner. 

The exertions and cxperience of years are concen- 
‘trated in the Instrument that we now offer for public 
favor. The 


QUALITY OF TONE 


of our Melodeons is suPERIOR TO THAT OF ANY OTHER 
MaxkeRs, who have not had the expericnce in 


Wa ICING 


which Mr. Carhart has had, he being the originator of 
the science of Voicing Reeds many years since, and by 
the improvements which he has since made in the art, 
we are enabled to produce a quality of tone unequaled— 
anawering quickly to the toach, and at once powerful 
and pure. 

By our extensive manufacturing facilities, we are en- 
abled to supply Dealers on the most favorable terms. 

Letters addressed to us will be promptly answered. 

Paice Lisr and CrecuLans inclosed, if requested. 


CAUTION. 


Dealers in Melodeons and the public generally are 
cautioned against selling or purchasing Melodeons em- 
bracing the improvements secured to J, Carhart by let- 
ters Patent, unless it shall appear that auch Melodeons 
have been made under a right or license granted by ua. 
We are aware that several parties are infringing our 
patent, by csr! whom we are instituting suits for dam- 
ages, All persons who buy, sell, or use any of said ille- 
gally-manufactured Melodeons, are equally liable with 
the manvfacturers thereof, | 


CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 


No. 97 East 23d street, New York. 
, Oct lt tr 


*« We pronounce {t the most beautiful weekly paper in the Union.’’—Rhode Island Reformer. 
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Loire Inuustrarep. A. EH rrst-Crass 
Werxxiy Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and theArts ; 
to ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Progress. Designed to encour- 
age a spirit of Hop, Manurness, SeiF-Retiance, and Acriviry among 
the people; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss 
the Leapine Inras or THE Day; to record all signs of ProGress; and 
to adyocate Poxirican and InpusrrRiAL RicHTs For ALL CLASSES. 

Its ample columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biographical, and 
Descriptive ; Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc.; Articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance or interest ; all combining to render it one of the Best Famiry News- 
PAPERS IN THE Worxp. Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, in advance. 


“Certainly one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of newspaper printing we have ever 





“The cleanest, smoothest, and whitest 
paper, printed in a style of typographical 


seen.”— Buffalo Christian Advocate, 


“ Ably conducted, with an eye to a good 
moral purpose.”— Knickerbocker Magazine. 

“Tt shows the well-known energy and tact 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the 
people."— New York Tribune. 

“Tt has a remarkably clear face and clean 
hands, which will recommend it to people of 
taste.”—Home Journal, 


beauty such as we never saw exceeded—no, 
nor equaled.”— Tioga OCownty Agitator. 
“The handsomest and most useful paper 
that ever came under our observation.”— 
Rising Star. 
“ Without a parallel.”"— True Free Sotler. 


“Ttis filled with valuable matter, and treats 
of subjects interesting to the human race.”— 
La Crosse Republican. 





Communications, New Booxs for notice or review, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and Sugscriprions, should be addressed to the PusiisHers, as follows: 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


Boston: 142 Washington Street. 
PHILADELPHIA ; 231 Arch Street. 





For Tourer DoLiars, in advance, a copy of Lirg ILLUSTRATED, the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and the 
WareEeR-CurE JOURNAL, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to Subscribe. 


Let us add that Our Parrr is of the best quality, manufactured expressly for our use— 
white, clean, cheerful-looking, and attractive. To be printed in Quarro Form, suitable for 
binding. 

That Our Types are new, sharp, and clear, electrotyped with copper, a process which 
ensures beauty, distinctness, and durability. 


That Our Prusszs are also new and complete, propelled by the power of steam, enabling | 


us to print 10,000 copies an hour. 


Life Illustrated will be furnished on the following very low terms, in advance: 


Single Copy, one year,......... «22+ $2 00 Nine Copies, one year,......-.-++- $12 00 

Three Copies, one year, ......--..... 5 00 Twelve Copies, one year, .-..---+- 15 00 

Five Copies, one year,..........-+- -- 890 Fifteen Copies, one year, . .--... . JT 00 

Seven Copies, one year,. --.-........10 00 Twenty Copies, one year,......... 20 00 
Each Copy more than twenty, ---.-..---; $1 00. 


Subscriptions may commence any time. Papers sent no longer than paid for. Now is 


the time to subscribe. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York 





Opinions of Subscribers and Correspondents, 


“Lire ILLustRatep is destined to become a bright particular star in the firmament of 
literature.”—Zlla (a contributor to periodical literature) 

“ Although I take several other papers, I am always anxious to see ‘Liz’ first. It is the 
best paper for the money that is published. I have often found things in a single number 
worth more than the price for a year. Some of our ladies here think they could do as well 
without their own life, as yours, when the latter is a day or two behindhand.”—D. WN. £., 
Oneida Co., N Y¥. 


“Lire ILLUSTRATED is a model newspaper, not equalled by any other that I know of on | 


earth. I wish it visited every family in the land..—/. A T.. New Brighton, Pa. 

“Tam poor, but I do not know how to live without ‘Lire,’ therefore continue my sub- 
scription. I am acquainted with no paper that suits me so well as Lire ILLUSTRATED."— 
C. @., Canastota, N.Y. F : 

“We are all young men, just commencing our career as pioneers of the frontier; and 
while wesare struggling against the adverse winds of a ‘new settler’s life,’ we have not the 
remotest idea of neglecting to feed the immortal mind. And in pursuance of jour resolve, 
we have determined upon Lire ILtustRaTED as being the one thing needful."—/. W. D., 
sending a club from Minnesota Territory. 

















GREAT WORK ON THE HORSE! 
MORGAN HORSES. 


A Premium Essay on the origin, 
History, and Characteristics of this remarkable American 
breed of horses, Tracing the pedigree from the original 
Justin Morgan, through the most noted of his progeny, 


down to the present time ; with numerous portraits, To 
which are added hints for breeding, breakiog, and gene- 
ral use and Management of horses, with practical di- 
rections for training them for exhibition at agricultural 
fairs. By D. C Linevzy, Middlebury, Vt. Price, $1. 
Sent free of postage on recaipt of price. 


C. M. SAXTON & COMPANY, 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 
140 Fulton Street, N .Y. 


Nov. 1t. 


MRS. STOWE’S NEW NOVEL READY! 


DRED; 


| A TALE OF THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP: 


By Harriet Beecher Sicwe. Two vols $1175. Postpaid. 


We take pleasure in presenting to 
the American people a work which, from {ts own intiin- 
sic merits, as well as from the alarming state of public 
affairs and the roused temper of the public mind, must 
attract instant and universal attention. As a novel it 
amply sustains the world-wide reputation of the author 
—its characters wonderfully distinct and statuesque, ita 


scenes artistically sketched and. contrasted, and the 
course of the story full of the most intense and often 
tearful interest, 

It iz destined to renew the before unparalleled excite- 
ment that followed the advent of Uncle Tom ;” and by 
every reader of discriminating judgment it will be ad- 
mitted, that the author’s succees in not at all a matter of 
chance, but properly belongs to her, as being exly a just 
tribute to her genius. 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y¥. 





Sent by return of First Mail, 


‘*MINNESOTA AS IT IS,” 1856. 


BY J. W. ROND. 
One vol. 12mo., with Map Price $1 25. 


An invaluable work for the Immi- 


grant. Capitalist, Tourist, and all desiring information as 

to climate, soil, projucts, and resources, A complete 

work on Minnesota. Wholesale and retail, by 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Dr. §. B, Smrry’s CrystaL GALVANIC 
Battery runs 96 hours without replenishing, 


ata cost of half a cent. The zinc, by its own 


action, keeps itself clean. Price, with the Direct and 
To-and fro current Magnetic Machine, $ 2, without the 
Machine. $3. 





Dr. S. B. Smita’s EvLecrro-CHeEmi- 


CAL Bata, with an appendage which augments 
its power twenty-fold, and with full instruc- 
‘ions, $65. Payment can be made to the New York Ex- 
press Agents in various sections of the Uuion,and the 


articles will be forwarded to their order, Address, 17 
Canal Sireet, New York. Nov. It, 





EvLecrro-MaGnetio Macuines, and 
Magneto-Electric Machines, Telegraph Regis- 
ters, Receiving Magnets and Keys, Manufactured 
and for sale by W. C. & J. NEFF, 3}4 South Seventh 
street, Philadelphia. 12ttr. 





Tuer GALESBURG WaATER-CuRE is in 


successful operation. We have, in connection 
with the Water-Cure, the Electro-Chemical Daths, 
T. JENNINGS, Proprietor. 
Address or apply to 
DR. J. B. GULLY, 


July tf Galesburg, Il. 





A. L. Stimson, 139 anp 141 Frank 


Lin Street, New York, Produce Commission 

Merchant, makes quick sales and prompt 

returns at 5 percent. References: “American 

Express Company,” and Fowler and Wells. 
August. 


Hvupson River Ramroap, From 
April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 


street station aa follows:— Express, 6 A. M.and 5 P. M.; 
mail, 9 A. M.; through way train 12 M,; emi- 
grant, 7 P. M; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and 1 
P M.; for Sing Sing, 10:30 A M,and4 P. M.; for 
Hudson, 330 P. M.; for Peekskill, 5.30 P. M. 
The Poughkeepsie, Sing Sing and Peekskill trains 
Stop at the way stations. Passengers taken at Cham- 
bors, Canal, Christopher and Thirty first streets. Trains 
for New York leave Troy at 4:35, 7 and 10:45 A. M. 
and 4:45 P. M., and East Albany at 5, 7:30 and 11 15 
A. M. and 5:15 P. M. M. L. SYKES, Jr., Sup’t. 


—————————————— 
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IMPROVED ARTIFI- 
CIAL LEGS, 

Tue annexed engraving is a representation of 
Marks’ Improved Artificial Legs. 

When we see anything which we think is par- 
ticularly calculated to benefit and relieve any 
portion of our unfortunate fellow beings, it not 
only gives us pleasure, but we feel it to be our 


Seen 





MARKS’ 











SO 
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ments he awakes, surprised and delighted to 
find himself rid of the cause of years of suffer- 
ing. 

Now, after having passed through the hands 
of the surgeon and nurse, he turns to the worthy 
and skilful mechanic, and says: ‘‘ You see my 
condition ; I wish you to repair my loss as far 
as possible, that I may appear whole like other 















































duty to give it at least a notice in our editorial | 


columns. 

Amputations in times past have been looked 
upon as a calamity to be dreaded almost as much 
as death itself, and, in fact, many have chosen 
death rather than to suffer the pains and dangers 
of amputation. Nor did the dread of pain and 
danger alone send terror and despair to their 
hearts, but added to this was the dread of being, 
for the remainder of life, obliged to hobble 
about upon crutches, with all the pains and in- 
conveniences attending such an unnatural mode 
of locomotion. 

But, thanks to science, which has discovered 
an agent, the application of which by the skil- 
ful surgeon causes a deep and pleasant sleep to 
fall upon the afflicted patient, and in a few mo- 


men.”’ 


‘The measures are taken, and in a few 
days the limb is made and fitted ; and, in many 
cases, two weeks will not pass before you see 
the person walking our most crowded streets, 
and about his daily business ; and but few would 
ever surmise that he is in part the workmanship 
of the mechanic. 

Is not this an age of progression! 

These limbs of Mr. Marks’ we have seen in 
actual service, and admire them both for their 
natural appearance and simple and ingenious 
mechanical construction, and can cheerfully and 
confidently recommend them to those who re- 
quire artificial substitutes. 

For further particulars we would refer the 
reader to the card of Mr. Marks’ in our advertis- 
ing columns. 





SELF SUPPORT. 
Arcues of brick or stone are always built upon 
a form or arch of wood, which is surpported by 
shoars or posts. On this form, or wooden arch, 
the true arch is built, or “turned,” as it is called 
in masonry, and when the keystone or central 
course of brick is laid, so as to bring together 
the two sides of the arch, the form, or pattern, 
may be taken out and the arch will be self-sup- 
porting. It is usual, however, to build above 
the arch to a considerable distance before the 
supports of the wooden arch are knocked out. 
On one occasion, however, a builder had got 





too much weight on the centre of an arch, and | 


that centre being supported by the wooden arch, 


of the arch did not rest very *firmly on their 
foundations, they began to spread out. On see- 
ing this the workmen became alarmed and start- 
ed to run, expecting a crash; but the master- 
builder, wiser than the rest in respect to the prin- 
ciples of the arch, seized a sledge-hammer and 
knocked out the wooden support which had sus- 
tained the arch, and which was now destroying 


i 
gp 
aa, aa 





it, and this allowed the whole pressure to come 
equally on every portion of the arch, when it 
instantly became fixed and self-supporting, and 
the more burden was then put upon it the strong- 
er it became. 


Does any young man detect in this a moral, 
applicable to his own character and the training 
to which he has been subjected? Has he been 
reared in luxury and ease, and sheltered and pro- 
tected by his parents and friends? Does he lean 
on his friends anda feel inclined to avoid responsi- 
bility, and live under the guidance of others, and 
be secured from danger in his course? If so, let 
him knock out the supports and leave the arch to 
settle down upon its own bearings, and become 


and the masonry having shrunken so that the feet | sede gy 


Nearly every man of note, who stands self- 
poised, independent, and influential in communi- 
ty, was early thrown upon his own resources. 


The youthful Cass, with his entire property tied | 


in a cotton handkerchief and hung over his shoul- 
der on a rough stick, crossed the Alleghanies 
and buried himself in the western wilderness. 


| Daniel Webster worked his way to fame and the 





‘ 





courts of kings, from having “ but two red cents,”’ 
as he said in a letter to*his brother, and being 
among strangers and unknown. Henry Clay was 
the poor “ mill boy of the slashes,” and became 
a peer of the ablest statesmen and greatest ora- 
tors of his age. Jackson was a poor orphan boy, 
and by dint of unconquerable energy and self- 
reliance made himself master of a signal position, 
and swayed for years the destiny of his age and 
nation. Napoleon was a poor soldier, and carved 
out for himself a name, and taught the whole of 
Europe to fearhim. Roger Sherman wasa shoe- 
maker, but feeling the spirit of greatness strug- 
gling for distinction, he took the hint and signed 
the Declaration of Independence. 


But why enumerate? Everywhere in the dif- 
ferent walks of life we find those most effective 
and influential who were early thrown upon 
their own powers, and thus were called into the 
rough experiences of life, and became trained 
to bear storms and hardships, and to accomplish 
great deeds. 

The sons of the wealthy are sometimes called 
in early life to brave dangers, to engage in 
large business and manly enterprises, like Wash- 
ington, and thus develop high and noble aspira- 
tions and energies ; but in the main the sons of 
the rich are too apt to become like hot-house 
plants, by over-much care and brooding, and 
thus they are smothered, weakened, and spoiled. 

The old eagle drives her young out of the nest 
to try their wings, and thus qualify them to 
cleave the air and rise above the storm. 

Let the supports be knocked out so that every- 
one shall be brought to test his own powers, and 
then will manly vigor, self-reliance, planning 
talent, and executive energy be developed, for 
the success of individuals and the good of society. 





Way so MANY CHILDREN Die. Itisastartling fact 
that very few people are fit to be parents. Every 
summer we are rendered melancholy by the terri- 
ble record of the sad havoc death makes among our 
little ones. These deaths are mainly attributed 
to the heat. ‘This is only an indirect cause of the 
great mortality among children. They do not 
get out-of-door exercise enough, particularly in 
the winter time. The system of keeping them muf- 
fled up near red-hot stoves, in apartments through 
which a breath of fresh air scarcely ever passes 
during the cold season, predisposes them to dis- 
ease, and the moment the weather changes and 
becomes oppressive they sicken and die. Children 
are also permitted to eat an abundance of candies, 
cakes, nuts, and other trash which should find no 
access to their stomachs ; and many parents allow 
their very young offspring the use of tea and cof- 
fee. These indulgences create a morbid state of 
the systems, which eventually produces severe 
sickness, and unless the constitution be particu- 
larly robust, and the medical treatment especially 
skilful, death winds up the affair conclusively. 
Again, children are not taught the value of fre- 
quent ablution. There are many children in this 
city who seldom or never feel water, excepting 
upon their hands, faces, andfeet. With enervated 
nerves, foul stomach, and pores stopped up by 
impure exhalations, our children cannot be ex- 
pected to thrive when the dog-star rages. 
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BINDING OF THE JOURNALS.—It is almost as im- 
portant to get the Journals bound as it is for the 
harvester to bind the golden treasures of the 
wheat-field into sheaves. The Journals, like old 
wine, become the more valuable for long keep- 
ing. The Biographies and Characters of great 
men constitute a history of them and of their 
times which can nowhere else be found, and thus 
become extremely valuable as a future reference. 
The strictly scientific portion of the work is also 
quite as valuable when ten years old as on the 
day that it comes from the press. 

Those subscribers, therefore, who have a single 
year or several years’ numbers on hand, can have 
them neatly bound at very moderate rates, by 
sending them to our offices in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. The usual style is black muslin 
embossed covers ; or in half binding, with mar- 
bled paper sides with leather backs and corners. 

Those who wish to avail themselves of this pro- 
posal will please send in their numbers, or any 
other serial works they may desire to have 
bound, as soon after the close of the year as may 
be convenient. Those who reside at a distance 
from our offices can send their Journals by mer- 
chants when they come to purchase goods. 
arrangements are such that we can give a much 
neater binding, and at cheaper rates, than can be 
obtained by our subscribers elsewhere. Missing 
numbers for 1855 and 1856 can be supplied, in 
most cases, when they may be wanted. 


Our 


Phrenology. 


“« When a man properly understands himself, mentally and physically, 
his road to happiness is smooth, and society has a strong guaranty for his 
good conduct and usefulness.””—Hon. T. J. Rusk. 





VALEDICTORY. 


ReaDERS OF THE JouRNAL—The year 
1856, and the Twenty-fourth Volume of 
the PurEenoLocicaAL JourNAL, take leave 
of us together. Nature has done her 
work nobly, and the garner-houses of 
industry are overflowing with abun- 
dance. Blest, as we are, in all material 
good, with physical progress surpass- 
ing, not only all precedent, but the 
boldest speculations of the philosopher, 
or the wildest dreams of the enthusiast, 
it is well for us to inquire how well we 
have cultivated the fields of thought, 
and how fully we have furnished our 
mental storehouses. 

The Journal has been our field of 
effort, and we have devoted to it such 
labor and skill as we could command. 
Through its pages, we have endeavored 
to extend to our beloved countrymen a 
knowledge of those great laws of mind, 
through obedience to which, man ob- 
tains the fulfilment of his high destiny 
as a progressive, virtuous and immortal 
being. 

As a philanthropic work, we claim 
for the Journal no second-rate position. 
When it first appeared, as a messenger of 
philosophical truth, it was received with 
doubt and hesitation... Amid clouds and 
storms it struggled on for years, a tax 














on the energies and the pecuniary re- 
sources of its Editors and Proprietors: 
but the mists of error began to give 
way before its beams; friends and Vol- 
untary Co-workers every where appear- 
ed in its behalf, and its subscription 
list, at the end of twelve years, had sur- 
passed that of any scientific serial in 
this or any other country. 

These encouraging results may be 
attributed to several facts. In the first 
place, the Journal furnishes a larger 
amount of reading matter of a scientific 
character, illustrated by numerous en- 
gravings, than could be obtained from 
any other source, at so little cost to the 
subscriber. Besides, the subject-matter 
of the Journal is entirely new. It seeks 
to analyze man’s complicated nature; 
to develop the philosophy of his mind, 
and thereby teach him his true relations 
to the moral, social and intellectual 
world: to teach him to know his own 
nature, and thus to lead him to a faith- 
ful and intelligent discharge of all his 
varied duties—to himself, to his family, 
to his neighbor, to his age and to his 
God. 

Themes such as these—new as a phi- 
losophy, practical and easy of com- 
prehension, ennobling as a self-educa- 
ting agency—a boon to the parent, a 
beacon to the young, a guide to the 
teacher, an Aaron to the clergyman, 
and readily available to all classes— 
the Journal, an exponent of such glori- 
ous truths, was soon greedily sought 
after, and, in the wide range of its cir- 
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culation and in the resistless convic- 
tions which have everywhere attended 
its perusal, it has made such conquests 
in a great cause as can find no parallel 
in the history of new sciences. 

But the work is not yet completed. 
A subject replete with such vast conse- 
quences to mankind, and challenging 
the most searching investigation from 
every thinker and scholar, should not be 
treated with indifference nor opposed by 
sophistry. Some few who are regarded as 
lights in the world,and rank high as teach- 
ers on the time-honored platform of con- 
servatism, are yet disposed to treat with 
neglect, if not with direct opposition, the 
noble science we advocate. In spite of 
their nominal discredit of Phrenology it 
is, nevertheless, permeating the mental 
atmosphere, and giving color to opinion, 
and form to expressions relating to the 
mind and its modes of action, which 
they can neither confute nor silence. 

Others, equally learned and high in po- 
sition, who have thoroughly examined 
the subject, regard it as a great truth, 
and advocate it with all the strength of 
their intellect, and sustain it with the 
full force of their character. Litera- 
ture has borrowed from it some of. its 
brightest plumes, and has adopted its 
nomenclature. Indirectly, Phrenology 
is recognized as a science in every 
lane of life: the master criticizes the 
characteristics and capacities of a pro- 
posed apprentice by the light which it 
affords ; merchants study the develop- 
ments in a general way—if not always 
through the aid of an adept—-before en- 
gaging confidential clerks; connubial 
candidates, in thousands of instances, 
approve or reject according to the in- 
dices of mind and disposition engraven 
on the head; in the jury-box and on the 
witness stand; in the marts of trade; 
among strangers; and in the nursery, the 
very garden of the world, Phrenology, 
whether people know or acknowledge 
it or not, is illuminating the midnight 
darkness which, previous to its advent, 
had shrouded the entire empire of 
mind. 

It is for the friends of a true mental 
philosophy to say whether the Journal, 
as an advocate of this agency of good 
to mankind, shall be still more widely 
extended—whether this aid to a true 
education, and a harmonious develop- 
ment of the race, shall go into a hun- 
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dred thousand families, to mould their 
aspirations, guide their judgments, and 
minister to the consummation of their 
highest hopes and happiness. 

Mankind has long enough labored 
under the disadvantages of a lifeless 
conservatism, and a false system of 


roneous modes of education, improper 
criminal jurisprudence, and a most bar- 
barous theory and practice respecting 
the insane. Phrenology has already 
modified all these; and, if allowed a 
wide dissemination, will elevate the 
race as nothing else can do; because, 
since it is the true philosophy of the hu- 
man mind, all education, all law, and 
every system of government and of pro- 
gress must start on this basis, and be 
guided by its light. Instead of being 
at war with truth, it is the promoter 
and the coadjutor of all truth which re- 
lates to man. It is an exponent of mind 
and character, and is, therefore, indis- 
pensable to the clergyman who would so 
comprehend the character and wants of 
mankind, as to ‘“‘vightly divide the word 
of truth, and give to each a portion in 
due season;” to the teacher who would 
make the most of the talents and ob- 
viate the weaknesses of his pupils; to 
the mother who would train her child 
for goodness, usefulness, and happiness; 
and to atu who would employ their capa- 
bilities to the highest and best advan- 
tage, in harmony with the laws of their 
being—whether it relates to business, 
to self-culture, social adaptation, intel- 
lectual training, or to aspirations for 
moral perfection and immortal life. 


cy be established in every family, and 
it will ‘bear fruit an hundred fold,” to 
the good of man and the glory of his 
Maker. It remains with each reader to 
say whether he will not only extend his 
support to the Journal for another year, 
but increase the good which it is capa- 
ble of doing, by securing the codpera- 
tion of his neighbors. If our present 
subscribers will each devote a single 
hour to the extension of the American 
PureEnoLogicaL JourNAL, its circulation 
and usefulness could be made to sur- 
pass that of any periodical in the world. 
Will they do it—not for us, but for man- 
kind? We believe they will; and, in 
this hope, we shall enter at once upon 
the New Year and the New Vo.ume, 
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IMPEDIMENTS TO EDU- 
CATION: 

In order to discuss this subject with apy in- 
terest to those whom it most concerns, we should 
first inquire, ‘‘ What is education ?’’ and though the 
answer to this question is wide in its range, as 


, well as minute and practical in its application, 
mental philosophy which has led to er- | 


we may, nevertheless, take some general views, 
which will be important to parents, teachers and 
pupils. 

Education may be viewed in two aspects, 
First, the acquisition of knowledge or truth, 
Secondly, the healthful training of all the men- 
tal faculties. Diseased minds cannot appreciate 
truth in its proper light, nor can we, with dis- 
eased bodies, practice those truths if they were 
properly appreciated, any more than cracked 
glass can reflect light clearly, or represent the 
true image of things; consequently, with a dis- 
eased organization, or one in a feverish, irritable 
and excited condition, no just education can be 
obtained. The drunken man, it issaid, sees things 
double—certain it is that almost everything is 
distorted. Many persons by dissipation, by over- 
mental exercise, by excitement and irritation of 
various kinds, are as illy qualified to acquire a 
correct knowledge of science or of the external 
world, as the drunkard is to perceive truth cor- 
rectly. Such minds either magnify or distort 
whatever they dwell upon. 

If the acquisition of knowledge merely, were 
the object of education, a calm, healthy, well- 
balanced state of the mind and body would be 
of the first importance : but this is not the only, 
nor the chief, object of a perfect education. The 
proper training of the mind to a power of well- 
poised, correct and consistent action, is para- 
mount. Discipline is education. The mechanic’s 
apprentice learns the laws of his trade and how 
to use the tools, but does not make up a stock of 
goods during his apprenticeship, with which to 
fill his own shop, to remain there as a show for a 
lifetime. y 

In the early education of children,too much care 
cannot be bestowed upon their physical constitu- 
tions, and the comforts and appliances by which 


Then let this great reformatory agen- | a healthful condition of the body and brain may 
t=) 


be secured and sustained. In many places, hun- 
dreds of children are crowded into comparatively 
small apartments, which are over-heated and im- 
perfectly ventilated—if indeed any attempt at 
all be made towards ventilation. The conse- 
quence is, that the brains of children are over- 
charged with venous or unoxygenated blood— 
their minds become stupid—their nervous systems 
irritated, so that they can neither think nor re- 
member. They are kept still for a great length 
of time, when their nature is to be moving ; and 
parents who know how difficult it is to keep 
children quiet at home, or at ehurch, and how 
natural it is for them to be in motion, should en- 
deavor to secure such school arrangements ag 
will give their children an opportunity for ex- 
ercise and pure air. We believe if they were 


‘permitted to march around the school-room, once 


in half an hour, that they would be kept in an 
orderly condition much more easily, and their 
studies advanced, and their health promoted 
thereby. Now their minds are over-taxed with 
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excessive study—they are required to take their 
books home, and pore over their lessons till bed- 
time—then during school-hours, the confinement 
added to the previous home-study, completes the 
work of deranging the healthy tone of their 
mental and physical organization. A dyspep- 
tical tendency, nervousness and irritability, with 
weakness of body, heat of brain, and confusion 
of mind, are among the results. In this way of 
driving the mind beyond the power of the body 
to sustain it, we increase the cerebral develop- 
ment at the expense of the bodily health and 
mental soundness ; and as a result we often hear, 
at the funeral of these brilliant scholars, the old 
heathen proverb: ‘Those whom the gods love 
die young.”’ 

After parents and teachers have ignorantly 
combined to drive the growing children to self- 
destruction through over-mental exercise and 
the lack of healthy bodily action, they receive, 
at the funeral, the consolation of unphysiological 
clergymen, who repeat words which are true in 
the abstract, but which are not at all true in re- 
spect to the cases in point, viz. : “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away’’—-when the lan- 
guage of the clergyman, to be applicable, should 
be, “ The Lord gave, and endowed that gift with 
a well balanced constitution, with adaptation for 
recreation and healthful exercise. He also gave 
it lungs that it might have pure air, which has 
been denied it—muscles for exercise, which, to a 
great extent, has not been afforded—a digestive 
apparatus and circulatory system, and these 
have been perverted by unhealthful diet and bad 
habits. He gave a mind, but not so be over- 
taxed ; and now, since through misguided ambi- 
tion and ignorant fondness, the child has been 
really, though innocently murdered, it is a per- 
version of truth, to say that the Lord hath taken 
it away.”’ In one respect he has taken it away— 
precisely as He takes away a man’s possessions, 
when, through carelessness, they are allowed to 
be set on fire—just as He robs us of life when we 
violate the laws of health, not as a special inflic- 
tion of Providential indignation. 

If any children chance to live through such a 
course of early treatment and training—if they 
have constitution enough to resist such violent 
and repeated attacks, they are, perchance, en- 
tered upon a cgllegiate course.. Here they meet 
new acquaintances—are thrown into the society 
of “Young America,’ each anxious to stand in 
the front rank, and unwilling to be outdone, 
Any who have not learned to smoke, have 
here an opportunity and solicitation to do so. 
Those who have not acquired the habit, or whose 
unperverted nervous systems revolt at such an 
outrage, are called weak, effeminate and unmanly; 

’ consequently, learning to smoke is one of the 
first lessons of the Freshman. We need not say, 
for any careful observer can ascertain the fact 
for himself, that nearly all college students be- 
come inveterate smokers, and thus seriously in- 
jure their health andconstitution. Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Paper recently gave a large engrva- 
ing, designed to illustrate “College life,’’ or 
students on the day of commencement at Yale 
College. Ina group of students under the classic 
elms of New Haven, nearly every one of them 
was represented with a cigar in his mouth. 
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Now, no one can have a healthy brain, and take 
just views of life and truth, when thus deeply 
under the influence of tobacco. Itisrank poison, 
and every habitual smoker takes enough of this 
poison every day to kill a man who is not ac- 
customed to it; and yet, many persons of good 
general sense, think that it does not injure their 
health and.warp their minds. 

What would be thought of a public sentiment 
which would tolerate in our academies and col- 
leges, the constant and excessive use of alcoholic 
liquorsamong the students? Yet tobacco is used 
almost universally by them, and its use is sanc- 
tioned by parents, professors and public senti- 
ment—at least, if not sanctioned, no direct effort 
is made on the part of either to check its growth 
or uprootit. This is one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to education. 

If intemperance among the students ceased 
with the use of tobacco, the contemplation of 
their condition would be less painful. In some 
cities where respectable colleges are located, 
drinking-houses are maintained exclusively by 
the students. There they can take their morn- 
ing “nipper” or their noon-day “bitter’’ on the 
sly, and have a midnight carousal or regular 
“spree” at their pleasure. Can we wonder that 
education is so superficial, so warped, and that 
professional men thus educated should be a dis- 
grace to their-age and nation, when they come 
to take an active part in public affairs? Who 
can expect other than fiery debates in legislative 
halls, and rows at elections, and duelling among 
editors and educated men, when all their passions 
are perverted, and their nervous energiés are 
set on fire by alcoholic liquors, tobacco, carous- 
ings and midnight brawlings curing their entire 
college course. 

Many students, who have not enough of the 
heroic elements in their constitution to lead 
them to those outrageous acts during their col- 
lege term or in public life, have become victims 
to an over-wrought nervous constitution in other 
directions ; some have become insane, others de- 
mented, some excessively timid and nervous, 
others sink into a melancholy, good-for-nothing 
state of mind ; not a few have heart disease ; and 
thousands are afflicted with dyspepsia, bronchitis, 
and all the accumulated ills that outraged human 
nature is thus made heir to. © 

Few persons are aware, perhaps, that gambling 
is a college vice, and that its extent is enormous. 
The poor, fortunately, cannot indulge in this vice 
to any considerable extent, and the same is true, 
more or less, in respect to intemperance in its 
various forms ; certain it is, that to the poor the 
world is mainly indebted for their distinguished 
statesmen, their able clergymen and successful 
physicians ; and when we recount the fact that a 
certain eminent man was obliged to teach school, 
or another had to black the boots of his fel- 
low students, or to be supported at college by 
charity, we are not generally aware that by so 
doing, we are casting a serious reflection upon 
the habits and customs of college life respecting 
students who have money enough to procure the 
means of indulgence. Poverty is a blessing, in 
so far as it prevents the poor from running riot 
like the sons of the rich. Licentiousness in va- 
rious forms, is also a grievous sin in schools and 
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colleges. On this subject we cannot here speak 
fully, but refer the reader to the writings of Dr- 
Woodward, O. S. Fowler and others, on that sub- 
ject, remarking as we pass, that this sends to the 


-grave its thousands of students, and blasts the 


hopesand prospects of other thousands, who hav- 
ing better constitutions or having sunk less 
deeply than some, are permitted to drag outa 
miserable existence, a curse to themselves and 
to their friends. These are mighty impediments 
to a perfect education, but neither pulpits, news- 
papers, public lecturers or others, feel specially 
called upon to sound the alarm on all these great 
evils. Parents feel anxious, but their fondness 
for their children leads them to suppose that 
however others may be, their darling boy will 
avoid all these evils. They have set him a good 
example—they have decried smoking, and drink- 
ing, and other modes of vice, but while they 
have kept his outward morals uncontaminated 
under their roof, they have induced in their 
child a feverish state of the brain and nervous 
system while in the common school, so that he is 
open to temptation on every hand the moment 
he is removed from under parental restraint and 
placed within the influence of young associates, 
and before they are aware of it, he too is gone, 
past recovery. No wonder that such parents 
should seek consolation even under a false state- 
ment, that ‘it is the Lord’s doings.” 

If every person’s tomb-stone were to record 
the true cause of death, what a sad picture would 
they present, and what a lesson would they 
teach? how different, alas! from the eulogiums 
inscribed on them by fond friends, and repeated 
in funeral sermons, and by the public press. In- 
stead of reading, ‘‘Removed by the Providence 
of God,” or, “Called away. from earthly care 
and sorrow to the fruition of his reward,’ we 
should read : “ Killed himself by the use of to- 
bacco”’—“ Shortened. his life twenty years, and 
thus robbed his family and the world of his use- 
fulness by excessive eating and the free use of 
wine.’’—“ Died of heart-disease and apoplexy, 
caused by coffee and cigars.’”’—“‘ Committed 
gradual suicide by over-study at school, through 
ambition to excel, and by neglecting proper ex- 
ercise, and afterward over-working the brain in 
the prosecution of the duties of his profession.’’-— 
“Went to the grave thirty years sooner than he 
should have done, in consequence of a sordid 
thirst for money, and broke down in making 
haste to be rich.””—‘ Died of taking opium for 
ten years, though nobody knew it.’’ “Died of 
fashionable laziness, combined with whalebone 
and corsets.” 

When will people learn to live in such a man- 
ner as to deserve better epitaphs, and go to the 
grave full of years, and ripe in all virtue and 
usefulness ! 


—»> + 

Tue greater our knowledge of the mental facul- 
ties, the mere perfectly are we made acquainted 
with the manner in which they ought to be ap- 
plied. Phrenology gives us this knowledge in a 
way superior to any other, and, therefore, must 
be eminently useful in education. Whatever 
tends to facilitate the discovery of the talents 
and dispositions must be looked upon as a matter 
of high importance. Both these purposes being 
served by phrenology, its uses in education are 
sufficiently obvious. 
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WM. H. PRESCOTT. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY, 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARAOTER. 

In the organization of Mr. Prescott, we per- 
ceive a good balance between the brain and body. 
The chest is comparatively large, indicating 
great vital power, which is calculated to sustain 
the brain in vigorous mental action. We find, 
also, not only a large brain, but such harmony 
between the brain and body as indicates good 
health, force and uprightness of mind, and general 
strength of character. He bears the marks of 
having descended from a long-lived, healthy 
stock. That large chin, and length of the face, 
and substantial well-set development of the fea- 
tures, together with depth and breadth of chest, 
bespeak health and longevity. 


The engraving shows him with his head much 
elevated, and thrown backward. This attitude 
is partly natural, and perhaps partly the result 
of blindness. He has very large Self-esteem and 
Firmness, the natural language of which is ex- 
emplified in the attitude, which is indicative of 
dignity and determination. Combativeness is 
also fully developed, which produces courage, 
force, and earnestness. 

His moral organs are also large, evincing the 
qualities of sympathy, reverence, sense of justice, 
and that hope which never falters, but looks dif- 
ficulty full in the face, and expects success in the 


future, however dark and forbidding the present. 
His head is comparatively narrow, showing that 
the organs of Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness 
are not very influential. He may have fair 
economy and regard for property— mainly, how- 
ever, for its uses—but he is decidedly frank, un- 
disguised and plain in speech, and open in char- 
acter, yet too dignified to trifle or to permit too 
great familiarity. He is direct, positive, honest, 
and straight-forward in what he does and says, 
and he should be known for candor, dignity, taste, 
affection, and moral elevation. His social organs 
appear to be fully developed. He doubtless 
possesses large Approbativeness, which gives him 
a love of distinction, a disposition to secure the 
approval of the world, and a desire to do every- 
thing which he attempts, perfectly. 

The most conspicuous intellectual organs are 
those which are situated across the lower part of 
the forehead, giving talent for acquiring knowl- 
edge, and communicating ; and those situated 
through the middle of the forehead, namely, 
Eventuality, Comparison, and Human Nature— 
these give memory of historical events, power of 
analysis, and capacity to judge of motives and 
dispositions, and, with his fully-developed Lan- 





guage, the ability to describe character and trace 
out the motives of action most successfully. It 
will be observed that the head is very long from 
the opening of the ear forward to the root of the 
nose, and also to the centre of the upper part of 
the forehead. This length of brain gives strength 
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and intensity of intellect, clearness of percep- 
tion, power of analysis and combination, and 
those capabilities which are requisite for the 
speaker and the writer. 

The head, as a whole, ishigh; showing general 
elevation of feeling and disposition, a tendency 
to refinement, the dignity, stability, sense of duty, 
and the spiritual and moral qualities of mind and 
character. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Witiiam H. Prescorr is the grandson of Col. 
Wm. Prescott, who commanded the Americans 
at Bunker Hill. He was born in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 4th of May, 1796. His father 
was an able lawyer and judge, and removing to 
Boston when William was twelve years of age, 
he gave him all the opportunities for education 
afforded by the best schools of the Athens of New 
England, and being prepared for college at fifteen, 
he entered Harvard College in 1811, and was 
graduated, with a high standard of excellence, in 
1814. Before graduating, he had intended to 
follow the profession of law ; but his sight be- 
coming very poor, he abandoned the idea. As 
the best medical skill failed to restore his sight, 
he travelled in various European countries, to 
enrich his mind by travel, but chiefly to consult 
the best oculists of London and Paris. But, alas! 
his sight failed utterly, and he returned to his 
native land in utter darkness. 


This sorest of all calamities did not extinguish 
his hope, but with a cheerful and determined 
spirit he resolved that the light of intelligence 
should beam upon his inner life, though his out- 
ward perceptions were darkened forever. 

To become a historian of the highest character 
was his ambition, and he entered upon his career, 
blest with ample means to procure the needful 
but expensive materials for illustrating a subject 
of historic interest, prolific of those elements best 
calculated to elicit public attention, and shed a 
halo of fame around the historian. In his pro- 
gramme were included the momentous voyage 
of Columbus, the fall of the Moorish empire in 
Spain, and the eventful consequences thence re- 
sulting. 

Ten years of his young life he cheerfully de- 
voted to preparation for so great a work, study- 
ing the best models, cultivating his taste and 
style, until he felt prepared to commence the first 
great work of his life. For ten years more he 
labored among antiquated records, to obtain and 
arrange the materials of his first great work, his 
“History of Ferdinand and Isabella.’ 

This he published in 1838, at the ripe age of 
forty-two, and at-once took rank as a historian 
in Europe and America, where his work was read 
with the highest applause. It has run through 
many editions, and has been translated into nearly 
all the languages of Europe. 

This was followed in 1843, by his second great 
work, “The Conquest of Mexico,” and, in 1847, 
by “The Conquest of Peru,’”’ which were received 
with equal demonstrations of delight. 

In the beginning of the present year, his 
“ History of Philip I.” was published, and fully 
sustained his reputation as one of the first his- 
torians of the world, and one of the most lucid 
and polished writers of any age. 

In the preparation of his works, he caused hiS 
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authorities to be read to him, dictating notes 
during the process, which were afterwards re- 
peated to him so frequently that his mind had 
completely digested all the facts and sentiments 
of the subject, which he eventually clothed in his 
own fascinating and polished language, forming 
a consecutive and harmonious narrative. 
Tedious as must be this method of obtaining 
his materials, and laborious as writing with a 
stilus or bodkin, on paper prepared for the pur- 
pose, really is, stillit affords time for the thorough 
distillation of every thought and the polish of 


every period, and the pure light of a well-guided | 


imagination to give his writings all the charms of 
romance, and all the fidelity of rigid truthfulness. 

Nearly every literary society has honored him 
with a membership ; and Oxford has conferred on 
him the high compliment of doctor of laws. 








CHARLES GOODYEAR. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


Tur temperament of Mr. GoopyEar is a com- 
bination of the mental and vital, or Nervous- 
Sanguine. Warmth, zeal, sprightliness, and rest- 
less energy, seem to be the leading characteristics 
of his physical constitution. Whatever he under- 
takes, he prosecutes as if it were worth doing 
promptly and well. His mind acts rapidly, but 
clearly ; and though he seems changeable, he 
makes thorough work as he goes. A plodder 
would not have had time to make half as many 
experiments as he did; and a man who had not 
an almost instantaneous power of perception and 
analysis, would have derived from those experi- 
ments no valuable information. He has a har- 
monious development and activity of all the in- 
tellectual organs, and his mind is clear and quick 
in its action. 

The reader will observe a swelling-out of the 
upper part of the organ of Constructiveness, 
where it joins Ideality, at the temple, which in- 
dicates the tendency for invention, experiment, 
and discovery. Rising above this toward the 
centre of the top head, a considerable elevation 
and fulness are seen. This gives the disposition 
to take an interest in the new, curious, and won- 
derful—to study out that which is mysterious, 
and discover that which ishidden. These features 
of character were most strikingly exemplified by 
Mr. Goodyear, in his ten years of unwearied ex- 
periment on a subject in regard to which the 
records of mechanism and chemistry afforded 
little or no information. Hope, Firmness, and 
Combativeness are also large in his head. These 
he exhibited most signally in that energy which 
laughed at obstacles, in that firmness which would 
take no denial, and in that unquenchable confi- 
dence in ultimate success, which sustained him 
through so many discouraging circumstances, 
and bore him onward to final triumph. 

Mr. Goodyear’s social and moral organs are 
strongly marked in head and character. He is 
genial in his domestic and social relations, moral 
and upright in his motives and business transac- 
tions. Hiscares and trials did not sour his spirit 
or wean him from duty; nor have success and 
wealth, honor and power, caused him to forget 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES GOODYEAR, 





the humblest laborer who is connected with his 
great operations. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Enthusiasm is preéminently an American char- 
acteristic. It was an enthusiastic love of liberty, 
and freedom to worship God without control or 
restraint, that led the Pilgrims and the Huguenots 
to abandon the luxuries of the Old World, to meet 
the privations of the howling wilderness and 
overcome the obstacles which threatened to make 
them martyrs. This spirit was seen in the Revo- 
lution, is evinced in the pioneer spirit which 
settles new territories and plants cities of wealth 
and enterprise on the far-off shores of the Pacific, 
making the solitary wilderness of the West vocal 
with the hum of industry, and “the desert to 
bud and blossom as the rose.”’ This spirit in- 
spired Audubon to bury himself in the trackless 
forest for years, to add to the science of orni- 
thology the rich treasures of his discoveries, and 
thus to gather a plume for his brow from every 
wing that cuts the air, and to write his name 
with the quill of that imperial bird which his 
country had chosen as the symbol of her liberty. 
It was enthusiasm that warmed the blood of Kane 
and his companions, amid the eternal monuments 
of polar winter ; it was this same exultant energy 
which nerved the gallant Fremont to scale the 
frosty crags of the Rocky Mountains, to open to 
the world the golden gate of California. 

In every branch of industry this spirit is crop- 
ping out, indicating boldness, perseverance, and 
a self-sacrificing heroism that scorns hardships 
and mocks opposition. 

Fulton suffered poverty, privation, and ridicule, 
as he toiled earnestly to perfect the steamboat, 








while his enthusiasm was warmed by the pro- 
phetic visions which now float over the waters of 
the wide world like fairy palaces. Morse, too, 


| penniless, and almost friendless, secluded in a 


garret, with seedy garments and scanty fare, 
studied and labored to harness the fiery agent 
which the enthusiastic Franklin, three-quarters 
of a century before, had coaxed from the angry 
heavens. The poor artist has become a millionaire 
or has earned the right to be one, and that which 
was once called “arrant folly,’ is now regarded 
as sound philosophy. The world calls its pio- 
neers, fools, or crazy; but when they give ma- 
terial form and action to their great thoughts, 
then they become wise and sound instantly. But 
tardy justice is better than none. 

Charles Goodyear, imbued with the same spirit, 
would listen to no persuasion from his friends to 
abandon what, to them, appeared a hopeless 
project; and though he had expended his means, 
and exhausted his credit with cool business-men, 
and been denied further aid from ardent capital- 
ists, and he saw nothing before him but penury 
and the poor-house, still he did not give up his 
darling thought. His hope, undimmed, burned 
with unabated fervor in the darkest hour, and 
thus sustained him until his conquest was com- 
pleted. We saw him, haggard, and worn, and 
weary, in the darkest hours of his struggle, and, 
though he was pointed out to strangers as the 
man who was crazy on the subject of India-rubber, 
we saw in the pale and care-worn man, the faith 
and hope that, though cast down, are not de- 
stroyed, and a gleaming fire in his eye that 
bespoke perfect confidence in himself and in his 
great idea. 
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It requires but a moment’s reflection to per- 
ceive that few inventions have done more to in- 
crease human comfort, than that by which caout- 
chouc, or India-rubber, is made available, as it 
now is, for so many uses. It forms an important 
part of the lady’s bracelet—and it constitutes the 
rail-car spring, which bears a burden of many 
tons, and yet gives to the motion of the car an 
almost liquid softness. It would be more diffi- 
eult to state where it is not than where it is used ; 
and hardly a day passes that some new mode of 
employing this ubiquitous and infinitely elastic 
article is not developed. 

We remember when India-rubber was used only 
to erase pencil-marks from paper. The rude 
shoes first made over lasts of clay, so stiff and 
hard when exposed to a temperature below the 
freezing point that human power could produce 
scarcely any effect upon them, were thought a 
great achievement. Its quality of resisting wa- 
ter, and its freedom from a tendency to rot like 
other fabrics, made it very desirable for articles 
of clothing for the human body. It was there- 
fore at once seen, that if India-rubber could only 
be made perfectly or even partially pliable, like 
cloth or soft leather, a great desideratum would 
be gained, and human comfort greatly increased. 
Chemistry was invoked for aid, and human in- 
genuity was taxed to the utmost. As it was a 
new article, the scholars in chemistry could give 
but little light on the subject. It was left for 
such men as Goodyear to exhaust everything but 
ingenuity, backed by an enthusiastic hope which 
stayed up his heart and strengthened his hands, 
until success crowned his efforts. 

The subject of our sketch was born in New- 
Haven, Conn., in the year 1799. In 1834, he en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing gum 
elastic, in the city of New York, and became a 
competitor for the much-desired discovery ; and, 
as we have said, threw himself and all he pos- 
sessed into the contest. His experiments were 
continued and various; but failure and disap- 
pointment were his onlyreward. Though money, 
time, and health were wasted, yet as Mr. Good- 
year’s enthusiasm had inspired his faith, he felt 
attracted by a truth he could not see, and his 
stout heart fainted not. Disappointment in one 
experiment, instead of damping his ardor, merely 
convinced him that the truth he sought, and which 
he felt sure must exist somewhere, lay in another 
direction; and since every futile experiment 
proved where it was not, he believed he was draw- 
ing nearer to it, hence every failure was to him 
but the removal of so much rubbish which hid from 
his view the object of his search, and thus stimu- 
lated him to a further trial. His money and 
credit were gone; and lawsuits, duns, executions, 
sheriffs, and sharp pinchings of poverty, soon fol- 
lowed. Destitute of means, yet hunted from place 
to place, sometimes imprisoned for debt, he still 
applied himself with invincible pertinacity to the 
master thought of his life. He went from New 
York to New Haven, in 1836; thence to Staten 
Island, in 1837; in the same year to Roxbury, 
Mass., and the next to Woburn, Mass., where he 
met with Mr. Hayward, a fellow-laborer in the 
same line of experiment, and had already ob- 
tained a patent for his “Sulphur Invention.” 
This patent he bought of Mr. Hayward, and hired 





him to assist him in further experiments, which 
he prosecuted with a vigilance which few men 
have ever manifested, until, in January, 1839, he 
realized his expectations, and was repaid for all 
his toil, expense, and sufferings, by the discovery 
of the process, so long his untiring object by day 
and his dreams by night. 

He continued his experiments at Woburn and 
various other places, until 1844, when he obtained 
his great patent while residing at Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mr. Goodyear, about this time, went to Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., and started a large establishment 
for the manufacture of those beautiful articles 
now so necessary to every one’s wardrobe, and 
especially serviceable to those exposed to storms. 


’ Experience has awakened and directed the inge- 


nuity of the manufacturer to such an extent, that 
thousands of articles of luxury, ornament and 
convenience, are now made from that material 
which we but recently saw only in a clumsy 
India-rubber shoe, nearly half-an-inch thick. 


From this time Mr. Goodyear had prosperity, 
but infringements upon his patents caused him 
much harassing litigation; but he was every- 
where honored and respected, and poverty no 
longer prowled, gaunt and hungry, around his 
hearth-stone, In view of his extreme poverty 
and suffering, Mr. Webster, in his great argument 
in behalf of Mr. Goodyear’s patent, and the last 
time this prince of advocates ever appeared at 
the bar, said: “It would be painful to speak of 
his extreme want; the destitution of his family, 
half-clad, he picking up with his own hands little 
billets of wood from the wayside to warm the 
household; suffering reproach—not harsh re- 
proach, for no one could bestow that upon him— 
and receiving indignation and ridicule from his 
friends.” 

Reader, our inventors are worthy of all honor. 
They are public benefactors of the human race. 
Let us never forget them. 
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FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 
LECTURE TO PARENTS. 





BY CLAUDIUS. 


I propose in this lecture to demonstrate the 
practicability, as well as utility of governing 
children without commanding, scolding, or whip- 
ping. We will make no delay, but come to the 
point at once. It is important that the reader 
consider well the following propositions, the 
truth of which will not be denied by any one who 
has devoted much attention to the laws of men- 
tal influence. 


Ist. A phreno-organ is that part of the brain 
employed in the manifestation of a single faculty 
of the mind. 


2d. Each organ of the brain may be excited to 
action by presenting to the mind the stimulus 
adapted to it. For instance, Benevolence is 
moved to action by the poverty, want, and dis- 
tresses of others. Adhesiveness, by association 
with friends. Hope, by the prospects of the fu- 
ture. Inhabitiveness, by the joys and consola- 
tions of a home. 
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3d. The larger an organ of the brain is, the 
more easily it is excited to action, and the smaller 
the organ, the more difficult it is to excite it to 
action. A boy with large Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, manifests an irritable disposi- 
tion, full of resentment, and is ready for a quar- 
rel or a fight, on the most flimsy pretext. He is 
very easily provoked to a contest. But a boy 
in whose brain these organs are feeble, will en- 
dure any amount of. insult, may be abused, treat- 
ed with the greatest unkindness, and most un- 
pardonable indignity, and he suffers but little loss 
of temper. Those who do not understand his 
mental constitution, give him credit for wonder- 
ful control over his temper. A great mistake— 
he has no temper to control. Such mistakes are 
often made. The man who is boiling over with 
internal rage, and almost ready to burst with 
excitement, but allows not an unkind word to 
fall from his lips, nor a malignant look or act to 
appear on the surface ; such a man deserves al- 
most infinite credit for his self-control. 


4th. The action of any organ, whether of the 
body or brain, is attended with a copious supply 
of arterial blood—and that supply will be liberal 
just in proportion to the violence of the exercise. 
Thus the organ isincreased in size and power, with- 
in healthful and constitutional limits, by exercise. 
The capacity as well as disposition to act, may be 
thus almost indefinitely extended. Therefore, as 
surely as a boy can whistle Yankee Doodle the sec- 
ond time he tries it, more easily than he can the 
first; just so surely he will get angry the second 
time he is provoked more easily than at first, other 
conditions being equal. 

5th. The undue or intemperate action of any 
organ of the brain, weakens for the time being, 
the capacity of contiguous organs, by withdraw- 
ing from them the supply of blood essential to 
their vigorous action. For instance—Combative- 
ness and Destructiveness are in a tumult of ex- 
citement—the man is raging with malignity— 
he is full of vengeance and wrath. You cannot 
reason with him now—the supply of blood is too 
abundant in the region of his belligerent organs, 
and this abundance has drained the reasoning re- 
gion. Wait until these furious warriors have 
thrown off their armor, and gone to repose— 
then, the philosophers in the forehead can step 
forth and be heard. 

6th. A phreno-organ inspires, or excites to ac- 
tion, the same organ in the brain of others. Its 
capacity in this respect, depends upon several 
conditions—its own size,the size of the organ 
upon which it acts, discipline of each, and extrin- 
sic circumstances that may favor, or embarrass 
the process. Although we may not be able to 
calculate with mathematical precision the effects 
in all cases, there can be no more doubt that one 
mind thus acts upon, and influences another, with 
the most certain and uniform results, than there 
can be of the laws and phenomena of the physical 
world without. One great brain like Napoleon’s, 
can arouse a continent to excitement. Such 
musical talent as Jenny Lind’s, can inspire all 
Kurope and America with new zeal in the field 
of this divine art. You meet an acquaintance 
on the sidewalk—he throws back his head with 
haughty contempt, turns up the lip of scorn, and 
puts on a significant sneer of derision—you will 
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lift your head alittle higher than usual, by way 
of retort. 

Now, reader, look over these propositions care- 
fully, and see if there can be any doubt of their 
truth. Which one are you inclined to dispute? 
Each is so nearly self-evident, that it requires but 
one or two illustrationsto secure universal assent. 
If we change the term phreno-organ, to mental 
JSaculty, one is not even obliged to believe in phre- 
nology, in order to endorse their truthfulness ; so 
fully do they harmonize with the experience of 
every one. 

I propose to make application of these princi- 
ples to the subject of home discipline, or family 
government. And let me here frankly state, 
that I cannot believe in the necessity of ever 
scolding, commanding, or whipping. I regard 
either, as most degrading and depraving in its 
influence. Do not misunderstand—it is not sta- 
ted, that children ought not to be made to sub- 
mit to the reasonable requirements of parents, 
Demonstrate to me the necessify of corporeal 
punishment, and I would almost say, skin the 
child from head to foot, if his obedience cannot 
be secured without. But it is maintained that no 
such necessity exists—that corporeal punishment 
is never essential to wholesome discipline in the 
domestic circle. 

Let it be remembered, as stated in the second 
proposition, that by proper effort and means, 
each organ may be excited to action—but, (see 
third prop.) the Zarger the organ, the more easi_ 
ly it is excited—and the smailer, the more difii- 
cult the task. Now, let the parent make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the mental constitu- 


tion of his child—no matter if it takes days of * 


patient labor, or dollars to be paid to a faithful 
and skilful phrenologist. Make thorough work 
of it—goat it in earnest—be as much more en- 
thusiastic than the farmer who has a colt to 
break, as the child is worth more than that ani- 
mal. Bear in mind, that your child’s welfare is 
involved, for the present and the future, as well 
as your own, and the generations who are to suc- 
ceed you. Irepeat, the first work is, make your- 
self thoroughly and intimately acquainted with 
all the strong and weak points of the son’s or 
daughter’s mental constitution. Not one step 
should be taken before this. 

This being done, make efficient, patient and 
constant application of the necessary stimulus 
and discipline, according to the configuration of 
the brain. If George has large Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, and is naturally inclined to 
be rude and rowdyish, don’t whip him, by any 
means, nor scold him, for you will stimulate 
those organs, already quite too large, to a blaze 
of excitement. A very little provocation rouses 
his temper, even at first—next time it requires 
less—next, less still, and the organs are gradu- 
ally increasing in size and power, (see fourth 
prop.) until, after a few years, they are quite be- 
yond the control of the parent, or even of him- 
self. The feature of character becomes chronic, 
as the doctors say of some diseases. The most 
vicious boy in town’'is the last one that should be 
whipped. The parent exercises the belligerent 
disposition, in correcting his child with the whip, 
and (see sixth prop.) he inspires the same feel- 

ings in the mind of his child. Is not this the 


ty of his domestic throne. 
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certain result ? I might appeal to the experience 
of all persons who have ever been accustomed 
to severe physical punishment in their childhood 
days. What was the effcct? Could you have 
changed places, would you not have returned the 
favor with interest ? 

Are the moral feelings inspired in the process 
of whipping? Does the father feel the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, while he is engaged in the 
pious enterprise? Does he feel like having a re- 
cess when about half through, and a short season 
of prayer? Does his sobbing victim feel like 
joining in the devotions? No; he feels revenge- 
ful and malignant—all his feelings of hostility 
are awakened, and he makesup his mind, that 
some day or other he will have satisfaction. The 


. reasoning and moral organs are weakened by the 


very process of strengthening the malicious im- 
pulses. (See fifth prop.) 

Tadmit, a wayward child’s obedience may be 
secured for the time being, by the use of the rod. 
But, like doses of opium, it must be repeated in 
increased quantities. Every time he is thus com- 
pelled to submit, he is made worse—his brain is 
becoming more and more deformed—there is a 
greater, and still greater proclivity to rebellion— 
and his disposition becomes permanently soured. 
He becomes as tyrannical and despotic as his 
parent, and he soon begins to exercise his author- 
ity over his younger brothers and sisters; for 
his discipline in the whipping business has in- 
spired him with a love of command—just as sub- 
ordinate officers seek promotion in the army. 

What faculties of the child’s mind are forced 
into play during a storm of parental wrath? 
When the rude, ugly, stubborn boy has been com- 
pletely vanquished by a severe flogging, does he 
see more clearly than before, the loveliness, mor- 
al beauty, and reasonableness of the parental re- 
quirements? He feels that he has been shame- 
fully treated—like a mere animal—and, although 
from positive necessity he may su.render, yet he 
is by no means conquered or subdued—he hates 
with implacable, ever-living animosity, and with 
the most unforgiving perseverance, the despot 
who holds him a prisoner of war. He yields as 
Napoleon did on the ensanguined plains of Wa- 
terloo—because there is no alternative. 

We have said that the organs in one brain in- 
spire to action the corresponding organs in other 
brains. It might be difficult to explain the mo- 
dus operandi ; but there can be no doubt that 
this most mysterious influence, this intimate com- 
munion between the same organs, in different 
brains, really exists. Millions and millions of 
little, fiery, invisible, mental darts, are shot 
from organ to organ, from mind to mind. Invis- 
ible, it is true—but the dischargesare as real, and 
often as irresistible, as the bomb-shells, grape, 
and cannon-balls, that were hurled by the Allied 
Powers, over the walls, and against the towers of 
Sebastopol. Thisis the mental lightning that 
passes from brain to brain, as the shining thun- 
der-bolt leaps from cloud to cloud. ‘This is the 
almost Omnipotent enginery put into the hands 
of the parent, with which to maintain the securi- 
The organs which he 
cultivates by constant exercise, in his own brain, 
will be the ones most constantly excited in the 
brains of his household. 
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A man having a large and active organ of 
Mirthfulness excites to paroxysms of convulsive 
laughter the multitude by whom he is surround- 
ed—large Time and Tune, can inspire listening 
thousands with enchanting Melody—large Venera- 
tion, can imbue the congregation with a spirit of 
profound devotion and humility—large Adhe- 
siveness, can inspire that affectionate regard that 
shall be durable as life itself—large Inhabitiveness, 
can excite undying love of home and country— 
large Combativeness, can stir up neighborhood 
strifes, broils, quarrels and contentions. One 
ugly and fretful member of a family, especially 
if a leading one, can, and often does destroy all 
its peace. One meddlesome, back-biting member 
of a Christian church, can destroy its prosperity, 
and make enemies of brethren. One snarling, 
lying scholar, may spoil half the school. One or 
two swaggering rowdies at the polls on election 
day, will sometimes set half the men in town 
fighting. A couple of cross, sore-headed bulldogs 
in a country village, will set all the dogs by the 
ears, within hearing distance ; and if the owners 
happen to be spectators of the riot, it will be 
strange indeed if they don’t exchange a few 
blows also, just to help on the excitement. 

On the other hand, one good, kind-hearted, 
amiable man, will introduce peace and quiet 
throughout the neighborhood. One discreet, even- 
temperate parent, or one who governs himseéf and 
seeks continually and consistently the welfare 
of wife and children, will be certain to be blest 
with an amiable and affectionate household. One 
devotional, prayerful, consistent member of a 
Christian church, always at the post of duty, will 
be like a city set upon a hill, and will do much to 
inspire that church with a sense of its high re- 
sponsibilities. A single philanthropist, like How- 
ard, or Elihu Burritt, can make the warmest 
friends of the bitterest enemies, influence whole 
nations to a settlement of their difficulties 
without resort to human butchery, and inspire 
fraternal affection all over the globe. 


A cowardly general always has cowardly 
soldiers. A bold and daring officer always has 
bold and daring followers, for he inspires their 
belligerent impulses, and clothes them with 
dauntless courage. A physician by the sick-bed 
of his terrified patient, will sometimes put on a 
long face, and a look of despair—the sick man 
sends for a lawyer to make his will, a minister to 
preach the sermon, and the whole family begin 
preparations for a funeral. This is according 
to the practice of old Dr. Melancholy ! He has 
killed scores by this easy process. On the other 
hand, Dr. Cheerful calls on his patient—greets 
him with smiles of cheerfulness, and looks of en- 
couragement—makes use of no deep-drawn sighs, 
or mysterious signals, either to make himself ap- 
pear wise, or to run up a frightful bill—and lo! 
the sick man recovers, though he had fully made 
up his mind that his sickness was unto death. 

Some persons always have the horrors ; are 
always gloomy, dejected, melancholy and un- 
happy, and they make everybody else feel just 
like themselves. Nothing is ever right with 
them—always too hot or too cold—too wet or too 
dry—too light or too dark—too long or too short 
—too dear or too cheap—As the machinists 
say, “ there is alvaysa screw loose somewhere.”’ 
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They are incessantly grumbling, from morning 
till night, from youth to old age, and onward 
to the grave; and when it seems to be the good 
Lord’s will to take them out of this troublesome 
world, few are disposed to repine at the decisions 
of Providence! Universal reconciliation! for no 
man, woman or child was ever happy in their 
society for fivesuccessive minutes. 

There are others who are always happy, always 
cheerful, come what will; and everybody with 
whom they associate catches the same spirit. If 
they are sick, they hope soon to get well again—if 
well, they hope to remain so for many long and 
happy years—if their neighbors arein trouble, 
they always have an encouraging, consoling word 
for them. Finally, if they are themselves about 
to die, they hope for a glorious resurrection beyond 
the grave, and a blessed reunion with all those 
loved ones with whom they have been happy so 
long on earth. Even in their death, it is so tri- 
umphant, their surviving friends are scarcely 
troubled ; for the hope ofa glorious immortality is 
so brilliant and cheering. It seems more like the 
parade and display of aconqueror, than the 
giving-up of the ghost. Such people’s lis es are 
one continual blaze of joy,and all is heaven about 
them. 

Thus, it will be seen that the phreno-organs 
have the power, so to speak, to charge into each 
other. They carry on a regular cannonade, 
giving and receiving shots from each other’s 
castles and camps. To insure success in this 
mental conflict, itis necessary to understand the 
vulnerable and imvulnerable points of the for- 
tress. In fact, thisis the secret of one man’s in- 
fluence over another, and of the power of a 
single great brain, to sway the mind of a whole 
people, and control the destinies of a nation. 


This is the key to the orator’s influence over the . 


minds and feelings of his auditors. The organs 
that are large and influential in his own brain, 
inspire the corresponding organs of the assembly 
by which he is surrounded. But his own must be 
called into vigorous action—warmed into real 
life—not merely galvanized into mechanical 
spasm. However well-studied his discourses, 
and howeyer beautifully delivered, the organs of 
his own brain must really load and fire, must be 
highly charged and dis-charged, or his words 
will fall upon the ears of his hearers like pale, 
wintry moonbeams upon the landscape. When 
the organs are highly charged in the brain of 
the orator, they exert their mysterious and telling 
influence upon the mind of the hearer. It mat- 


ters little how much or how little he says; there | 


will bea genuine manifestation of real eloquence 
—for. eloquence is only the art of persuasion. 

I once witnessed a most powerful and awaken- 
ing manifestation of this nearly speechless 
eloquence. Others may have observed similar 
instances. A protracted meeting had been held 
for several successive days, in a considerable 
town of one ofthe Western States—but success did 
not yet seem very probable, for there had been 
no conyersion, although several clergymen of 
distinction had toiled with faithfulness, night 
and day, for more than a week. The members of 
the church became discouraged, the ministers 
disheartened, and they were about to surrender 
the field in despair, when an event transpired 
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that gave direction to the whole enterprise. A 
young: lady of superior attainments and com- 
manding influence, became a zealous convert, 
and openly professed an interest in the Chris- 
tian’s faith. The next day, (Sunday P. M.,) the 
house was crowded to its utmost capacity, and af- 
ter sermon, as usual, invitation was given to any 
desirous of doing so, to make remarks. This lady 
modestly arose, and stood before that large as- 
sembly for some time, unable to utter a single 
word. She exhibited evidence of the profoundest 
internal struggles, the deepest emotions, and 
agitation of mind quite beyond her ability to 
suppress. Her countenance was pale, the tears 
were trickling down her cheeks, and her lips 
quivering ; after some minutes’ breathless silence 
—on the part of the audience,—and the most em- 
barrassing hesitation on her own,—she raised 
her trembling hand, and pointing upward, sobbed 
forth, in broken accents— 
“He saw me plunged in deep distress, 
And flew to my relief—” 

Her utterance was choked, she was unable to 
say more, and took her seat. 

The effect was like an electric shock! the 
entire assembly was bathed in tears—many 
wept for the first time in their lives, in a religious 
meeting ; and some even cried aloud. The most 
powerful sermon ever delivered since the Sav- 
iour preached on the Mount, might have been 
read to that audience without producing a frac- 
tion of the effect of these simple lines, thus feel- 


_ingly recited. From that moment the church was 


triumphant in its efforts. Scores of young peo- 
ple and old, and of both sexes, flocked to the 
sanctuary, and knelt at the altar for prayers, who 
had never before been subjects of religious im- 
pressions. 


Is it thought that I am wandering from the sub- 
ject of home discipline? Iam not. Ifyou would 
make the children of your household fee/ and 
act properly, take the lead yourself. It will by 
no means accomplish the object, to tel? a child 
tobe good. Show him how itisdone. There 
is a difference between training, and teaching. 
We are commanded to “ train up a child in the 
way he should go.”” How much will you accom- 
plish by felling a child hew to be benevolent 
and sympathizing? You can teach him, by re- 
maining at home, and \describing to him the con- 
duct of very benevolent people to the poor and 
unfortunate-——but to train him to a career of 
philanthropy, requires a different process. You 
must take your basket in yourarm, your child by 
your side, visit the market places, fill the basket, 
let the boy help you to carry it into the huts of 
squalid poverty, and to empty it in the hovels 
of sickness and distress—let him return with you to 
the market, and then again to the abodes of destitu- 
tion and wretchedness, and soon he will learn the 
sweet lesson of sympathy. See the lark as she 
trains her young to fly. She hovers: ver them, 
flies before them, makes the motions of her own 
wings, slow, distinct, and gentle as she can— 

“ Reproves each dull delay— 
Allures to fairer fields, and Zeads the way,” 
—a most significant rebuke upon that despotic 
and cruel system of government, too frequently 
adopted in the family and in the school. 
As surely as the laws of mind have been cor- 
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rectly stated, the parent and teacher can govern 
without the use of the whip ; and it is their duty to 
doit. Itis a most brutal and disgusting method 
of venting spite, and fretful impatience, to bruise, 
beat, and sometimes even mangle, a disobedient 
child. Those families and teachers who desire to 
govern without perpetual flogging, can see how 
it may be done. Manifest the same disposition 
which you desire to bring into cultivation in the 
mind of the subjects of your government. 

When a parent storms, scolds, whips and frowns, 
to make his child manifest kind and amiable 
traits of character, does he suppose that child is 
a fool? If not, does he think the child can fail 
to see that the parental theory of government 
is a burlesque upon the parental practice? or 
that the father requires of him what he has no 
inclination to practice himself? Whip a mis- 
chievous boy half a dozen times every week, 
and you keep those organs excited to almost 
fever heat, which, when perverted, lead to quar- 
rels and fighting. It would be scarcely less than 
a miracle, should he behave with kindness and 
propriety. 

In this manner, parents and teachers actually 
cultivate the baser passions, as they would culti- 
vate the reasoning organs by continual appeals 
to philosophy. But this is not all—this course 
of discipline is doubly disastrous. For while it 
perverts the animal feelings by frequent exces- 
sive exercise, the moral and religious are rarely 
brought into action. The most vicious children 
will only be made more so by being frequently 
whipped and pounded. If you value the welfare 
of those children, take care never to excite into 


‘furious tumult the selfish and animal impulses, 


already quite too dominant in their constitu- 
tions. Once abused and irritated, next time 
they can be more easily aroused, next, easier 
still, and so on, until when they become men 
and women, they will have but little more con- 
trol over their temper than they have over the 
storm. The selfish organs, quite too large, per 
haps, in infancy, are thus cultivated to ranker 
growth, and when the youth leaves the paternal 
roof, he is too frequently ripened for a degraded 
and downward career of vice and infamy. By 
this corporeal chastisement, the disobedient facul- 
ties are only made more so, and they are thus 
trained for the most brutal recklessness that poor 
fallen human nature ever exhibits. The boys 
who havehad the rod well laid on while at home, 
are the ones, when they go out into the world, 
who are the active leaders at street brawls, 
horse-races, midnight riots, and drunken frolics, 
and who finally come off with broken bones, 
end their days in some of their brutal revels, 
find secure lodgings in the penitentiary, or, per- 
haps, have the whole matter brought toa de- 
cisive close by an ignominious death on the 
gallows, Our jails, penitentiaries, houses of cor- 
rection, alms and poor houses, are all filled with 
these victims of mismanagement. Compara- 
tively few parents, having children of vicious 
tendencies under their charge, pursue the proper 
course in their moral and intellectual culture. 
They adopt that method that only makes bad 
children worse. BN 

An important lesson for all to learn who have 
the charge of children is, that the organs most 
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active in their own brains, will be the ones most 
constantly exercised by those whom they have 
under their government. Let their own moral 
and intellectual organs be constantly exercised, 
let them encourage their children to familiarity 
with themselves, and as surely as the needle 
points to the poles, they will be imbued with the 
same spirit. Point not to isolated cases of ex- 
ception, where the experiment has been tried for 
a single day, week, or month, and failed, or to 
cases where this discipline has been adopted 
at home, and the children have been allowed to 
roam at pleasure abroad. Children, too, often 
see upon the countenance of the parent, the cold 
and forbidding frown, and sensibly feel that 
thereis a degree of despotism and tyranny swayed 
over them, altogether harsh and cruel. 


For illustration, take two families entirely 
antipodes in their method of domestic discipline. 
In Mr. Jones’ family, on rising in the morning, 
the parents either speak not at all to their chil- 
dren, or continually scold, storm, and threaten 
them, the father and mother have a pass at each 
other, and finally some or all the juvenile mem- 
bers of the household get a severe drubbing, and 
are sent off to school. They get fairly started, 
strike up a quarrel among themselves, probably 
have a childish fight, scratch, bite, pull hair, tear 
each other’s clothes, stone all the birds, chase all 
the sheep, ride all the pigs, and finally, at a late 
hour, and out of breath, they arrive at the school- 
house door. All full of complaints to the teacher, 
each raises his voice to the highest pitch, that he 


may be distinctly heard in advance of all the . 


rest. For a moment the despotic master listens 
to their various contradictory stories, finds he 
cannot believe a word they say, concludes to err 
on the safe side of the question, and resolves to 
whip them all. After going through with the 
process in the most approved style, they are 
commanded to their seats, and to attend to their 
studies! With Combativenes and Destructive- 
ness awakened to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, and all the resentful and malignant feel- 
ings aroused to fever heat! now “reason ! obtain 
your lessons”! As well expect a saw mill to 
manufacture lumber, with all the water diverted 
from its machinery! The reasoning organs are 
robked of the blood, and the belligerents sur- 
charged, and now the pupil is require to perform 
a miracle—obtain his lessons ! 

Instead of the least effort to get his lessons, he 
sits brooding over the abuse he has received, 
spends an hour in forming revengeful resolu- 
tions, promises himself that if he lives to have 
the power, he will give that teacher one flogging, 
if it is the last effort he performs on earth! By 
the laws of association he learns to hate every- 
thing connected with his school-boy days—hates 
the teacher—hates the old school-house—hates 
all the scholars—hates his brothers and sisters— 
hates his books—in short, hates everything that 
it is desirable he should love. On returning 
home at night, the morning exercises are re- 
peated, as the musicians say, with appropriate 
variations, and the father and mother are in 
their usual mood, and several of the little ones 
will probably get another cluster of the ding- 
ats, and then be ordered to bed. That is one 


\ day’s history. The next, and the next, and the 
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next, are the same, with ever-increasing inter- 
est. This is the family, and this the school, 
wherein flogging is a popular exercise. 

Not so in Mr. Baker’s family. When the 
children rise, they are greeted with the kind and 
pleasant “ good morning,’’ and with the grateful 
morning kiss. The father spends a while in 
pleasant conversation with them, interests him- 
self in their exercises of yesterday, asks them 
about its events, the progress they made, what 
they saw and heard; and when breakfast is pre- 
pared, all sit down with cheerfulness ; the parents 
make it their study to introduce such conversa- 
tion as shall be not only profitable, but deeply 
interesting to the household. They are taught 
to be respectful to each other, each preferring a 
brother’s or a sister’s interest to his own; the 
lessons of kindness and affection are made prac- 
tical, by the frequent interchange of respectful 
language and trifling presents—if family devo- 
tions are observed, the children are kindly and 
earnestly remembered in the supplications—if 
they are sent to school, the affectionate “ good- 
bye”’ is cordially exchanged at starting, and per- 
haps the father goes a little distance with them, 


" and they cheerfully hasten onward, and greet 


the school and teacher with smiles and joy. The 
teacher adopts a like mode of discipline—if not, 
the sooner he is discharged the better for the in- 
terests of the school. Everything goes on pleas- 
antly in such a family. The affections and 
moral feelings are kept continually active, and 
the corresponding organs of the brain improve 
from day to day, and from year to year. As 
surely as virtue is inherently more lovely than 
vice, this family will grow up to happiness and 
usefulness. This is the family in which cor- 
poreal punishment is wholly unknown. 

In their practical application, these principles 
should be extended to every department of hu- 
man society—to the church, the workshop, in- 
sane hospitals, idiotic retreats, penitentiaries, 
and all houses of discipline and correction. 

All thisrequires the most careful, the mostrigid 
self-control. The most difficult task ever imposed 
upon any governor, is to govern himself. ‘“ He 
that ruleth over his own spirit is stronger than 
he that taketh a city.’’ Never should the parent 
or teacher allow himself to manifest the slightest 
anger, fretfulness, or impatience, in the presence 
of his child or pupil. He will be immeasurably 
the loser by such indiscretions. The example will 
be bad, his authority will dwindle into contempt, 
he will lose the respect of those whom he has in 
charge, they will be excited to the same foibles 
and he will be obnoxious to the accusation of the 
grossest inconsistency. 


a 


Tae unregulated gratification of the lower 
propensities, is short-lived, and unsatisfactory ; 
and when the impulse of excitement is over, the 
moral sentiments condemn the conduct, so that 
no agreeable emotion arises from reflection on 
the past. The indulgence of these, on the other 
hand, under the guidance of the moral sentiments, 
is pleasing at the time, and not painful on retro- 
spection ; while the direct exercise of the higher 
sentiments themselves and intellect affords the 
highest present delight, and the most lasting sat- 
‘isfaction in futurity.— George Combe. 
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FACTS STRANGER THAN 
FICTION: 


eee 


BY JOSEPH SIMMS. 


Tat facts are many times as strange and 
even stranger than fiction, we receive daily 
evidence. ‘ 

New theories are constantly springing into ex- 
istence, and mankind are shaping and putting 
forth their most strenuous efforts to bring into 
use their practicality. The old dogmas are in 
a great measure passing away ; those which are 
now looked upon as simple in the extreme, and 
which fastened the earth in a certain position, 
like a stationary board upon the water, and 
made the sun, moon, and stars, appear in their 
course to encircle earth as though it were the 
great centre of attraction, around which all 
other planets and systems seemed to cluster 
and revolve. 

As science spreads its hallowed light among 
the nations of earth, that mysterious darkness 


_which has so long hung over the mental world is 


being gradually dispelled, and like the effect of 
the sun’s rays, or the shades of departing night, 
transforming darkness into light. The highest 
mountains catch the earliest light, till, at length, 
the lowest vales are fully illuminated. There 
are valesin the mental world remaining with 
the shades of night still brooding over them. 

Having been lecturing the past winter in the 
southern part of the State of New York, we fell 
in company with two or three old gentlemen 
who were in the vales yet unblessed by science, 
and the new lights which are fast spreading their 
rays upon the world. Upon asking one of those 
old gentlemen his belief in phrenology, said he, 
“T don’t believe in all these new things ; when I 
was a boy people didn’t have so many things to 
bother themselves with, and they got along just 
as well and better than they do now. If you 
will tell me what my disposition is, and all about 
me, and no one inform you, Iwill give you a 
dollar, and give in that there is truth in phren- 
ology; but the airth’s turning around! no man 
ever did make me believe that, and no one ever 
can ; why, it is the most foolish idea I ever heard 
of ; any boy ten years old should know better.” 

“ Well, sir, one thing at a time ; if you will let 
me have some of your neighbors and friends for 
judges, you shall have an examination, and then 
we will talk about the movements of the earth.” 
Here he interrupted with—“ I tell you the airth 
don’t turn over, and you needn’t try to make me 
believe such nonsense as that.’”? We said no 
more, but gave the old gentleman an examin- 
ation, his friends and neighbors confirming all 
points of interest as we were making the examin- 
ation, and when done confirmed the whole ; here 
the old man said, ‘“‘It must be close work to feel 
so as to tell a man like that—it is better than I 
could have told myself.’? Now, said we, let us 
hear your theories in regard to the planets and 
their revolutions. 

Said he, “ the airth stands in one spot, still; 
is rounding on top and flat on the bottom, all 
the people live on the upper side ; the sun goes 
round from east to west, so do the moon and 
stars. They were all made for our use, to give 
light ; the stars are about as big as a tea-kettle, 
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and from two to five miles from us; the sun and 
moon are considerable larger and farther off; 
they may be as large as a barn or haystack ; 
they were all made by the hand of our Creator 
for our use, and are made of some bright sub- 
stance.” 

As the old gentleman closed his remark, 
which would have done well if spoken five hun- 
dred years ago, we could hardly believe our 
senses ; although we told him in the examina- 
tion that he took contracted views of nearly all 
subjects. Is it possible that in this age of litera- 
ture one could remain so ignorant? It seems 
impossible that any sane person could remain so 
much unacquainted with nature’s laws, when 
living in a land like ours, overflowing with scien- 
tific books and papers of all kinds, and so many 
sources from which to gain intelligence. 

The annual circulation of copies of newspa- 
pers and periodicals in the State of New York is 
over 115,385,000; her public libraries number 
11,000, and contain more than 1,760,000 volumes ; 
and for public schools, as in all other literary 
attainments, she has not her equal among her 
sister States, the number amounting to 11,580, 
having pupils to the number of 675,221 ; yet in 
this State there are persons who are over twenty 
years of age to the immense number of 91,293, 
who cannot read or write. To the shame of this 
State be it said, her resources for knowledge are 
more than a fourth of those of the whole United 
States, and yet she has more who cannot read or 
write than any other State in the Union.* 

May the time soon come when all minds will 
be well-cultivated and progressive ! - 

The day will come when he who follows the 
dictates of mind in its crude state, will be 
stamped with the brand of disgrace. Could we 
but take one look into the future of another 
century, and behold the progress which will 
take place, of which we now can have but the 
faintest conceptions ; the most gross and thought- 
less mind must expand and feel delighted. But 
we must rest with the assurance that we now 
have new ideas flying on the wings of lightning 
throughout the land. Steam presses are whirl- 





* Our correspondent is correct in his abstract facts, as far 
as he goes; still, the idea that the State of New York, with 
all her educational appliances and efforts, was apparently the 
least favored by education of any of the States of the Unioa, 
was too startling to be credited without modification, This 
led us to turn to the United States’ Census of 1850, from 
which we glean the following facts and deductions: 

The State of New York has a gross population of 3,048,- 

. 000. Of this number 91,000 white persons over twenty 
years of age cannot read or write, but we find of these 
only 80,000 natives of the State. This gives one per cent, 
only of her population who can neither read nor write. 

Massachusetts, one of the old States, and a revolutionary 
cotemporary of New York, has a population of 985,000. Of 
this number 28,345 white persons over twenty years of age 
cannot read or write, but of this number over 26,000 are 
foreigners, leaving of the natives of the State but about 
1,900. Which is only one-fifth of one per cent. of her popu- 
lation. 

In Virginia, another of the venerable States, with a popu- 
lation of 895,000 inhabitants, there are 88,520 white persons 
over twenty years of age who ‘cannot read or write. Of 
this number only 1,187 are noted as of foreign birth, leay- 
ing 87,383 native citizens without education, which is over 
ten per cent. of her population. 


New York has one in 100 
Massachusetts “ “ 500 
Virginia aro 
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ing off their ten to twenty thousand copies per 
hour, with a vast amount of useful information, 
before the astonished gaze of their enlightened 
readers. Within the last twenty years the arts 


and sciences have been marching onward with 


unwonted celerity, and as long as mind is in its 
progressive state, so long shall man be able to 
trace those footprints of mental and material 
progress. 





« 


POETRY OF THE PURITANS. 





As for the Puritans having been merely the 
sour, narrow, inhuman persons they are vul- 
garly supposed to have been, credat Judeus! 
There were sour and narrow men enough among 
them ; so there were in the opposite party. No 
Puritan could have had less poetry in him, less 
taste, less feeling, than Laud himself. But is 
there no poetry save words? no drama save that 
which is presented on the stage? Is this glorious 
earth, and the souls of living men, mere prose, 
as long as carent vata sacro, who will, forsooth, 
do them the honor to make poetry out of a little 


_of them (and of how little!) by translating 


them into words, which he himself, just in pro- 
portion as he isa good poet, will confess to be 
clumsy, tawdry, ineffectual? Was there no 
poetry in these Puritans, because they wrote no 
poetry ? We do not mean now the unwritten 
tragedy of the battle-psalm and the charge ; but 
simple idyllic poetry and quiet home-drama, 
love-poetry of the heart and the hearth, and the 
beauties of every-day human life? Take the 
most commonplace of them: was Zeal-for-Truth 
Thoresby, of Thoresby Rise in Deeping Fen, be- 
cause his father had though fit to give him an 
ugly and silly name, the less of a noble lad? 
Did his name prevent his being six feet high? 
Were his shoulders the less broad for it, his cheek 
the less ruddy for it? He wore his flaxen hair 
of the same length that every one now wears 
theirs, instead of letting it hang half-way to his 
waist in essenced curls; but was he therefore the 
less of a true Viking’s son, bold-hearted as his 
sea-roving ancestors, who won the Danelagh by 
Canute’s side, and settled there on Thoresby 
Rise, to grow wheat and breed horses, genera- 
tion succeeding generation, in the old moated 
grange? He carried a Bible in his jack-boots; 
but did that prevent him, as Oliver rode past 
him with an approving smile on Naseby field, 
thinking himself a very handsome fellow, with 
his mustache and imperial, and bright-red coat, 
and cuirass well polished, in spite of many a 
dint, as he sate his father’s great black horse as 
gracefully and firmly as any long-locked and es- 
senced cavalier infront of him? Or did it pre- 
vent him thinking, too, for a moment, with a 
throb of the heart, that sweet Cousin Patience 
far away at home, could she but see him, might 
have the same opinion of him as he had of him- 
self? Washe the worse forthe thought? He was 
certainly not the worse for checking it the next 
instant, with manly shame for letting such “ car- 
nal vanities” rise in his heart, while he was 
“ doing the Lord’s work”? in the teeth of death 
and hell: but was there no poetry in him then? 
No poetry in him five minutes after, as the long 
rapier swung round his head, redder and redder 
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at every sweep? We are befooled by names. 
Call him Crusader instead of Roundhead, and he 
seems at once (granting him only sincerity, 
which he had, and that of a right awful kind) as 
complete a knight-errant as ever watched and 
prayed, ere putting on his spurs, in fantastic 
Gothic chapel, beneath “storied windows richly 
dight.”? Was there no poetry in him, either, half 
an hour afterwards, as he lay bleeding across the 
corpse of the gallant horse, waiting for his turn 
with the surgeon, and fumbled for the Bible in 
his boot, and tried to hum a psalm, and thought 
of Cousin Patience, and his father, and his 
mother, and how they would would hear ¢ at 
least, that he had played the man in Israel that 
day, and resisted unto blood, striving against sin 
and the Man of Sin? 

And was there no poetry in him, too, as he 
came wearied along Thoresby dyke, in the quiet 
autumn eve, home to the house of his forefathers, 
and saw afar off the knot of tall poplars rising 
over the broad misty flat, and the one great abele 
tossing its sheets of silver in the dying gusts, 
and knew that they stood before his father’s 
door? . Who can tell all the pretty child-mem- 
ories which flitted across his brain at that sight, 
and made him forget that he was a wounded 
cripple? There is the dyke where he and his 
brothers snared the great pike which stole the 
ducklings—how many years ago! while pretty 
little Patience stood by trembling, and shrieked 
at each snap of the brute’s wide jaws ; and there 
—down that long dark lode, ruffling with crim- 
son in the sunset breeze, he and his brother skat- 
ed home in triumph with Patience when his uncle 
died. What a day that was! when, in the clear, 
bright winter noon, they laid the gate upon the 
ice, and tied the beef-bones under the four cor- 
ners, and packed little Patience on it. How 
pretty she looked, though her eyes were red with 
weeping, as she peeped out from among the heap 
of blankets and horse-hides, and how merrily 
their long fen-runners whistled along the ice-lane, 
between the high banks of sighing reed, as they 
towed home their new treasure in triumph, at a 
pace like the race-horse’s, to the dear old home 
among the poplar trees. And now he was going 
home to meet her, after a mighty victory, a de- 
liverance from heaven, second only in his eyes to 
that Red-Sea one. Was there no poetry in his 
heart at that thought? Didnot the growing sun- 
set, and the reed-beds which it transfigured be- 
fore him into sheets of golden flame, seem tokens 
that the glory of God was going before him in 
his path? Did not the sweet clamour of the 
wild-fowl, gathering for one rich pan ere they 
sank into rest, seem to him as God’s bells chiming 
him home in triumph, with peals sweeter and 
bolder than those of Lincoln or Peterborough 
sieeple-house? Did not the very lapwing, as 
she tumbled, softly wailing, before his path, as 
she did years ago, seem to welcome the wander- 
er home in the name of heaven ? 

Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan, 
yet did not her cheek flush, her eye grow dim, 
like any other girl’s, as she saw afar off the red- 
coat, like a sliding spark of fire, coming slowly 
along the strait fen-bank, and fled up stairs into 
her chamber to pray, half that it might e, half 
that it might not be, he? Was there no happy 
storm of human tears and human laughter when 
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he entered the court-yard gate? Did not the old 


dog lick his Puritan hand as lovingly asifit had 
been a Cavalier’s? Did not lads and lasses run 
out shouting? Didnot the old yeoman father 
hug him, weep over him, hold him at arm’s 
length, and hug him again, as heartily as any 
other John Bull, even though the next moment 
he called all to kneel down and thank Him who 
had sent his boy home again, after bestowing on 
him the grace to bind kings in chains and nobles 


with links of iron, and contend to death for the 
faith delivered to the saints? And did not Zeal- 
for-Truth look about as wishfully for Patience 
as any other man would have done, longing to 
see her, yet not daring even to ask for her? 
And when she came down at last, was she the 
less lovely in his eyes, because she came, not 
flaunting with bare bosom, in tawdry finery and 
paint, but shrouded close in coif and pinner, 
hiding from all the world beauty which was there 
still, but was meant for one alone, and that only 
if God willed, in God’s good time? And was 
there no faltering of their voices, no light in 
their eyes, no trembling pressure of their hands, 
which said more, and was more, ay, and more 
beautiful in the sight of Him who made them, 
than all Herrick’s Dianemes, Waller’s Sachar- 
issas, flames, darts, posies, love-knots, anagrams, 
and the rest of the insincere cant of the court? 
What if Zeal-for-Truth had never strung two 
rhymes together in his life? Did not his heart 
go for inspiration to a loftier Helicon, when it 
whispered to itself, ‘‘ My love, my dove, my un- 
defiled is but one,” than if he had filled pages 
with sonnets about Venuses and Cupids, love- 
sick shepherds and cruel nymphs ? 

And was there no poetry, true idyllic poetry, 
as of Longfellow’s Hvangeline itself, in that 
trip round the old farm next morning; when 
Zeal-for-Truth, after looking over every heifer, 
and peeping into every stye, would needs canter 
down by his father’s side to the horse-fen, with 
his arm in a sling ; while the partridges whirred 
up before them, and the lurchers flashed like gray 
snakes after the hare, and the colts came whin- 
nying round, with staring eyes and streaming 
manes, and the two chatted on in the same sober 
business-like English tone, alternately of “ the 
Lord’s great dealings,’’ by General Cromwell, 
the pride of all honest fen-men--and the price 
of troop-horses at the next Horncastle fair? 

Poetry in those old Puritans! Why not? They 
were men of like passions with ourselves. They 
loved, they married, they brought up children ; 
they feared, they sinned, they sorrowed, they 
fought—they conquered. There was poetry 
enough in them, be sure, though they acted it 
like men, instead of singing it like birds. 
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BENEFITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—As you manifest a desire, 
through the pages of your journal, to hear the 
experience of your converts, the writer of this 
little sketch, although the changes wrought in 
his history are not wholly dependent upon a 


_ phrenological examination, yet they are all de- 
pendent upon the soul-enlightening science of 
- phrenology,—hopes it may not be considered 

presumptuous on his part, to relate the happy 


> 


effects that have resulted from a knowledge of 
that science. 

He was born and raised in the mountains of 
Virginia, under such cireumstances as would not 
admit of his receiving an education, (the whole 
of his schooling only occupying about the term 
of eighteen months,) and being compelled to 
labor hard, had not the opportunity of seeing 
the world. The consequence was, he grew up 
very awkward, and was rendered still more so 
by a sensitive disposition or temperament. And 
being aware of his awkwardness, he became too 
bashful to speak to strangers unless necessity 
compelled him to do so; and, when in company, 
he was so fearful of the ridicule of others, that if 
several persons would form themselves into a 
group and commence talking in an under tone, 
and laughing, especially if one of them would 
chance to look towards him, he took it for 
granted they were making sport of him. 


He had strong religious tendencies, and although 
he was ready to believe that God would be mer- 
ciful to others in regarding their petitions, yet 
he never for a moment entertained the idea that 
He would condescend to grant his requests, or in 
any way confer a favor upon him. Thus, in his 
early days, he lived a most miserable life, suffer- 
ing almost all the pangs of hell on earth. And 
even in his dreams he was almost continually 
annoyed by the devil, who, in his estimation, had 
an indisputable title to him. 

But when he was introduced by a friend (and 
one, too, whom he will ever remember with 
gratitude) to your works on phrenology, he soon 
became greatly interested in them, and acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of that science to discover 
that he possessed at least an average amount of 
natural talent. This caused a new light to flash 
across his mental vision. He began to see that, 
as ignorant as he was, he had formerly under- 
rated his abilities. He resolved to commence 
the cultivation of his mind at once, and since 
that time, has devoted all his leisure hours 
toward the accomplishment of that object. In 
the autumn of 1854, having business in Balti- 
more, lest he should have over-rated his abilities, 
he resolved to visit your branch establishment 
at Philadelphia, where he received a phreno- 
logical examination and written description of 
character from the skilful hand of Mr. Sizer. 
This gave him renewed energy in the work he 
had undertaken, and an amount of confidence 
that enables him to face his fellow-man. 


But this isa matter of small importance, when 
compared with the changes that have been 
wrought in his religious views. Whereas he 
formerly regarded his Maker as a mere tyrant, 
whom it was almost impossible to please—one 
who was so very jealous of our affections, and 
one who delighted so much in our destruction, 
as to seek every opportunity to discover a defect 
in our conduct, that he might have some excuse 
to consign us to everlasting punishment. But 
since the glorious light of phrenology has 
dawned upon his dark and benighted mind, and 
dispelled the dismal clouds that had hung over 
it, he beholds his Maker in quite a different light. 
He now looks upon Him as a kind, benevolent, 
and all-wise Father ; one who delights in the hap- 
piness of his children—one who is moved, by dis- 
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interested love, to sympathize with us in all our 

sufferings, and who is ever ready to guide us by 

his unerring wisdom, in the ways of holiness and 

heaven. In brief, if he deserves any credit asa 

member of society, as a business man, or as a 

Christian, all is due to the light of phrenology. 
= 
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WORKING MEN HAVE 
DONE. 





WEHAD 


Bur some may say, ‘“‘ Why give working peo- 
ple special time to think? What good use can 
they make of it?”? Let us see what they have 
done. Take general literature. Look at Daniel 
Defoe, the author of “ Robinson Crusoe,’ one 
of the greatest authors of prose fiction that ever 
lived ; he began life as a hosier, and was almost 
wholly self-taught. William Cobbet, the great 
master of racy Saxon English, was in early life 
a farmer’s boy, and afterwards a common soldier. 
Isaac Walton, the pleasing biographer and 
“complete angler,’ was a linen draper. Then 
in science: Thomas Simpson, the distinguished 
mathematician, wrought, for the greater part of 
his life, as a weaver. Captain Cook, one of the 
most scientific of English sailors, and a very 
pleasing writer, was wholly self-taught. His 
father, a poor peasant, learnt to read when turn” 
ed of seventy, in order that he might be able to 
peruse his son’s voyages. Arkwright, subse- 
quently Sir Richard, the inventor of the cotton- 
spinning machine, was a poor man, and com- 
menced life as a barber. James Brindley, the 
author of canal navigation in England, the first 
who tunneled great hills and brought ships 
across navigable rivers on bridges, was a mill- 
wright. Herschel, subsequently Sir William, 
originally a musician in a Hanoverian regiment, 
became a skilful optican and a great astrono- 
mer. To him Campbell refers in the well-known 
line, 

“Gave to the lyre of heaven another string,” 

Then for the fine arts. Chantrey wasa milk 
and butter boy, and his first modelings were in 
softer material than marble. Sir Thomas Law- 
rence was the son of an inn-keeper, and wholly 
self-taught. John Opie was found by Dr. Walcot 
working in a saw-pit. William Hogarth, the 
greatest master of character that ever developed 
his ideas by means of the pencil, served his 
apprenticeship to an engraving silversmith, and 
commenced his professional career by engraving 
coats of arms and shop bilis. Then in poetry. 
Gifford, the first editor of the “Quarterly,” be- 
gan life as a poor sailor boy, and afterwards 
served an apprenticeship to a shoemaker, 
Bloomfield— pardon me for calling him the Eng- 
lish Burns—wrote his best poem, “‘ The Farmer’s 
Boy,’’ while he too worked in a garret as a shoe- 
maker. 

“Ben Jonson,” says Fuller, in his “ English 
Worthies,”’ “ worked for some time as bricklayer 
andmason. He helped in the building of the new 
structure of Lincoln’s-Inn, when, having a trowel 
in his hand, he had a book in his pocket.” Shak- 
speare, your own Will Shakspeare, was a poor 
man’s son; his father could not write his name, 
and his cross or mark still exists in the record 
of Stratford-on-Avon to attest the fact. The poet’s 
own education seems to heve been very limited, 
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and tradition describes him as having lived for 
a time in very humble employments. Then turn 
we to theology, the highest range of all: The 
two Millers, Dr. Isaac, Dean of Carlisle, and his 
brother Joseph,author of the well-known “‘History 
of the Church,” began life as weavers. Dr. Pri- 
deaux, author of the “Connection,” and Bishop 
of Worcester, got his education by entering Ox- 
ford, as akitchen-boy. John Bunyan, the great- 
est master of allegory, and author of the second 
best book in all the world, was a self-taught tin- 
ker. These be some of England’s working-men 
who have thought, and thought to some purpose. 
These be some of your hosiers, and linen drapers, 
and millwrights, and masons, and sawyers, and 
shoemakers, and weavers, and barbers, and tin- 
kers. Is England proud of them? Well she 
may be. Doesshe want more of them? She 
needs them all. Then let England give her work- 
ing-men time to think; for the man’s sake, for 
the master’s sake, for England’s sake—for God’s 
sake.—London Lectures. : 
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CHARACTER OF 
SPRING. 
Tus notorious man, who was executed in 
Philadelphia on the 10th of June, 1853, for the 
brutal murder, for money, of Mrs. Shaw and her 
sister, excited more attention in that city than 
any other criminal ever before had done. His 
skull was presented for examination to Mr. L. N. 
Fowler, a few months ago, without his knowing 
its name or history; and he gave the following 
striking description, which was taken down, word 
for word, bya phonographic reporter. It is short, 
but contains the framework of the character of 
that notorious criminal. The skull may be seen 
at our cabinet. 





ARTHUR 


REPORT. 


He had great physical power, and naturally a 
very strong constitution, though, from the de- 
velopments, I judge it had been seriously trifled 
with. He had more than ordinary practical tal- 
ent and natural ability. He was particularly 
wilful, persevering, and stubborn ; very cautious, 
watchful, cunning, artful, and evasive. He was 
very selfishly acquisitive, and disposed to appro- 
priate to his own use the property of others, and 
very secretive in keeping to himself what was 
thus gained and what he called hisown. He was 
quite witty, jovial, and entertaining. He had 
fair respect for superiors, but lacked faith, con- 
scientiousness, hope, cheerfulness, and circum- 
spection ; in fact, the moral faculties as a class 
were inferior, and had the least influence of any 
class of his mental powers. 

One feature of his character must have been 
peculiar, viz., desperation, and a tendency to be 
gloomy and to find fault with his friends and his 
fortune. The selfish faculties had decidedly the 
control, and they were rendered more conspic- 
uous and efficient through the peculiar cast of his 
intellect. He had no abiding love for woman, 
but treated her asaslave. He was quite friendly 
in disposition ; was capable of applying his mind 
or concentrating his feelings to a given subject. 
He had but little pride or ambition, and would 
gain his own ends at all hazards, with little or no 
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regard to public sentiment, or the opinion or 
wishes of his friends. The five leading features 
of character were—love of money, selfishness, 
cunning or evasiveness, wilfulness, and talent to 
secure the gratification of the selfish disposi- 
tions. 
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ACADEMY. 


OCTAGON 


The above represents the large octagon build- 
ing of stone, erected by by Mr. E. W. Beckwith, 
at Cromwell, near Middletown, Connecticut, for 
a select boarding-school for boys. The construc- 
tion is on the “concrete wall” principle, being 
built of stone laid up in plank boxing, with mor- 
tar poured in by the bucket-full, thus grouting 
the stone-work as fast as it is laid up. 

Stronger walls can be made thus than in any 
other way, and at much less cost than with either 
brick or wood. The form is not peculiar to this 
kind of wall, but is more comprehensive, giving 
greater area of floors than any other disposition 
of the same length of wall, except in a polygon 
of a greater number of sides. This house is very 
large, being 25 feet on each side, or 200 feet in 
circumference, and about 60 feet in diameter, 
giving an area of about 3,000 feet on each floor ; 
whereas, a building of 50 feet square, the same 
length of wall, gives only 2,500 feet—a gain of 
about one-fifth, nearly equivalent to what is 
usually required for the halls, &. 

The stone should be laid in the boxing with 
strict reference to bond and joint, as in any other 
stone work, using all sizes and shapes, having a 
good face and side, leaving the mortar to fill up 
all cracks or chinks. 

Three stone-layers and three attendants, one 
in the mortar-bed, one bringing mortar, and one 
or two bringing stone, could lay a course around 
any building in a day, each course 16 inches 
deep, and 14 inches wide. The thickness of the 
wall does not make much difference, except in 
the amount of material required. A thick wall 
can be laid faster than athin one, if the stones 
are large. 

I am perfectly satisfied that a stone building 
of this sort is cheaper, at first cost, than a wooden 
house, if materials are convenient, and the cost 
of warming such a house is a good deal less. 
There are many other advantages, which will be 
apparent on reflection. 
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LANGUAGE OF IDEANLITY. 


Hon. Epwarp Everetr gives the following de- 
scription of transition from the hush and darkness 
of a mid-summer night to the saffron glories of 
dawn ; it isexquisite in the extreme. Mr. Eyer- 
ett said: 

‘“‘T had occasion, a few weeks since, to take the 
early train from Providence to Boston, and for 
this purpose rose at 2 o’clock in the morning. 
Everything around was wrapt in darkness and 


~ hushed in silence, broken only by what seemed at 


that hour the unearthly clank and rush of the 
train. It was a mild, serene, mid-summer’s 


_ hight—the sky was without a cloud—the winds 
“ were whist. 
had just risen, and the stars shone with a spectral 
f lustre but little affected by her presence. Jupi- 


The moon, then in the last quarter, 


ter, two hours high, was the herald of the day— 


the Pleiades just above the horizon, shed their 
=~z- sweet influence in the east ; Lyra sparkled near 
22 the zenith ; Andromeda veiled her new-discover- 


ed glories from the naked eye in the south; the 


= steady pointers, far beneath the pole, looked 
“=== meekly up from the depths of the north to their 


sovereign. 

‘“ Such was the glorious spectacle, asI entered 
the train. As we proceeded, the timid approach 
of twilight became more preceptible; the in- 
tense blue of the sky began to soften ; the sister 
beams of the Pleiades soon melted together; but 
the bright constellations of the west and north 
remained unchanged. Steadily the transfigura- 
tion went on. Hands of angels hidden from 
mortal eyes shifted the scenery of the heavens; 
the glories of night dissolved into the glories of 
dawn. The blue sky now turned more softly 
gray ; the great watch-stars shut up their holy 
eyes; theeast beganto kindle. Faint streaks of 
purple soon blushed along the sky, the whole celes- 
tial concave was filled with the inflowing tides of 
the morning light, which came pouring down from 
above in one great ocean of radiance ; till at 
length, as we reached the Blue Hills, a flash of 
purple fire blazed out from the above horizon, 
and turned the dewy teardrops of flower and 
leaf into rubiesand diamonds. Ina few seconds, 
the everlasting gates of the morning were thrown 
wide open, and the Lord of day, arrayed in glories 
too severe for the gaze of man, began his 
course.” 


——__ to + & 


Tue human faculties consist of animal propen- 
sities, moral sentiments, and intellectual powers: 
they have a natural tendency to activity, greater 
or less in proportion to the size of their organs ; 
and, being active, each serves to engender certain 
desires, emotions, or inteliectual conceptions, in 
the mind. The propensities and sentiments are 
mere blind impulses, which lead to happiness and 
virtue when well directed, and to misery and 
vice when misapplied. Thus, Combativeness and 
Destructiveness, when directed by Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness, give boldness, enterprise, 
and energy to the character, and fit a man for 
becoming the terror of the wicked and the foe o: 
the oppressor ; when left unguided, they my 
lead to furious contention, indiscriminate out- 
rage, cruelty and murder. 
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Ebents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Exsorrons. —The choice of Electors for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, has been decided 
in fayor of the Buchanan and Breckinridge ticket. The 
vote of the several States, according to the latest accounts, 
is as follows : 








For Fremont: - Votes. For Buchanan: Votes. 
Maine ....- SMe eee MN OW OLSO Vay sch n cine, a6 are T 
New-Hampshire sig» cigs 8 5 Pennsylvania........+, ..2T 
Massachusetts - . Pree Ao INdiana es. See. cea cet 5, LD 
Rhode Island.............. AAT ros Fae ee. OL 
Gonnectleute: » oss e.se> Gy Delawaretnedsntes< epee 3 
WSEMHODU ces co adutcae ees cies 5 Virginia.. Se cee hs 
New York . 85 North Carolina. . Risin ates cdg N's 10 
Ohio .... aE South Carolina. . was 8 
Michigan...... Ge0rgia..c.. 5+ sees ees 10 
Towa oes. Alabama wan 9 
Wisconsin... Mississippi.....-.. .- i. 7 

UT Die Ti ee ete ae 3 
SEOUL sore steeme PES. MOGISINRG eke es 0s si ee 6 
PT ahah y. Sasoe ee cole’: 4 
For Filmore: Viotesiw Arkansas rset svlspescieials Jats 4 
Maryland.....-e.ceesee sess BE CGT OR Vora nities, siempre Lo 
Tennessee.....- A scuen4 
Nilasourieer caresses. 9 
ottletaen tat, a> estes tt 
Doubtful as yet: 
Califomistccs 20.6 Sweetin ek 4 
NEW YORK STATE OFFICERS ELECTED. 
GODERGOT ART oD Salk te. Pete ofa, Slave Joun A. Kine. 
Liewtenant-Governor......+.+ +++: Henry R. SELDEN. 
Canal Commissioner... ...-+0- 0.66. Cuarues H. SHERRILL. 
Prison IMspector sss. ccse swiss Wrstrey Bailey. 


...... RUSSELL F, Hioxs, 
All Republicans. 


Clerk of Appeals....++ 


Tue Fiorina Inp1ans.—The government seems pre- 
pared to finish up the war in Florida this winter. The 
troops intended for this service comprise nearly two anda 
half regiments, or about two thousand men, drafted from 
various posts on the seaboard and at the Northwest. Two 
companies will leave Fort Hamilton and Governor’s Island, 
in a few days; also two companies trom Boston harbor, 
and others from Old Point Comfort, This will add about 
three-quarters to the United States force at present in the 
peninsula, A number of large flat-boats, of both wood and 
iron, are in process of construction in this city, at the ship 
yards and iron foundries, designed to assist the troops in 
penetrating the Everglades. The preparations seem to be 
on quite an extensive scale. : 

Kansas.—A Delegate Free State Convention was held at 
Topeka, Kansas, October 16th, at which it was decided not 
to hold an election for Electors of President and Vice-Pres- 
ident, on the 4th of November, on account of the disturbance 
prevailing throughout the territory. A mass convention 
was called to be held at Big Springs, on the 28th inst., for 
the purpose of providing for the election of a Delegate to 
Congress, the election of J. W. Whitfield being repudiated 
by the settlers as based upon the fraudulent laws of the bo- 
gus legislature. 

An emigrant train of nearly three hundred persons had 
arrived, via Nebraska, under the direction of Col. Eldridge, 
all in fine condition and spirits. They were all arrested by 
the regular troops, and brought in prisoners, but discharged 
on arrival. The Grand Jury are finding indictments against 
the Free State prisoners charged with murder, and the tri- 
als have begun. W. IF. M. Arny, from the National Kansas 
Committee, had arrived, to ascertain the condition of the 
settlers, and effect an arrangement with the State Cen- 
tral Committee for mutual co-operation. Advices from 
Lawrence to the 14th, state that the emigrants arrested at 
Plymouth, had been released, and that Goy. Geary had or- 
dered them to disperse or leave the territory, They retired 
to different settlements and claims, The arms found in 
their wagons were retained by the authorities. 

Tue U. 8. Sreamur Arorro.—This steamer has arrived at 
the Brooklyn Nayy Yard, from her expedition across the At- 
lantic, and has completed her undertaking in the most sat- 
Fe: tory manner. She sounded the Atlantic all the way 

ss, finding the greatestydepth 2,070 fathoms (more than 
two miles). It was not accomplished without difficulties, 
as many of the instruments used were new inventions; but 


—— 
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the persevering spirit of Captain Berryman and his officers 
conquered every obstacle. The bed of the ocean, in the 
section traversed by the Arctic, is a plateau, as already an- 
nounced by Captain Berryman, who had twice before 
sounded across the Atlantic. The bottom in the deeper 
part is a very fine mud, of a mouse-gray color, so soft that 
the sounding instruments frequently sank several feet into 
the mud. They brought up specimens of the bottom at 
every sounding, in quills which were attached to the end 
of the sounding instrument Towards the shores on each 
side, this mud changes into a fine green ooze. No other 
substances were met with, no rock, nor anything that might 
prove fatal to a telegraphic wire. There seems to be now 
nothing to hinder the great work, to unite Europe and 
America by means of a telegraphic wire; an undertaking 
so grand, that few thought it possible. The whole distance 
across was found to be 1,640 sea miles, from St. John, N. F., 
to Valentia Harbor, Ireland. The greatest depth was found 
nearly in the centre between these two places. The profile 
of the Atlantic bed, on this route, is by far of easier grade 
than many of our railroad profiles. 


ARREST OF CARPENTIER, THE FRENCH RAILWAY OPE- 
RATOR.—Charles Carpentier, late Cashier of the Northern 
Railway of France, who recently fled to this country with 
a large amount of the funds of that corporation, which he 
had embezzled, has been arrested, about ten miles beyond 
Newburgh, Orange co., by a countryman, who recognized 
him from a published description of his appearance, and 
brought him to this city. He had engaged himself as a 
farm laborer. He was in bed when arrested. He affected 
great surprise; but finding his feint of no avail, he finally 
acknowledged his name to be Carpentier. He was taken in 
his rough attire to this city, and lodged in the Eldridge- 
street jail, with his accomplices previously arrested. 

A large amount of the embezzled funds has also been re- 
covered and passed over to Mr. Belmont, agent for the rail- 
way company. The property was found secreted in the 
coal cellar of the tenement house, No. 197 West 16th street, 
and the following anonymons letter, addressed to one of the 
parties interested, Mr. E. Tissandier, was the means of ascer- 
taining its whereabouts: 

“Tn the second story of tenement house No. 197 West 
16th street, lives Frederick Couvet, house-carpenter. In 
the sub-cellar of said house, where fuel is kept, and which 
is divided into wood rooms to accommodate four or five fam- 
ilies who live there, in a wood-house, appropriated to said 
Couvet, there has recently been placed two tons of coal. 
The coal must be removed. Under the coal is three inches 
of saw-dust or earth. Between the coal and the paving of 
the cellar, under the flagging of brick or stone, is a small 
wooden box of about a foot square, enclosing a tin box, 
which is soldered, containing the valuables.” 

On the reception of the above note, Mr, Tissandier ap- 
peared before Justice Osborne, and took out a search war- 
rant for examining the premises referred to. The warrant 
was placed in possession of deputy U. 8. Marshall Ryer, 
and Sergeant Brown, of the Chief’s office, who proceeded 
to the house and found the tin box referred to, concealed in 
the place indicated. They brought it to the lower police 
court, and it was there delivered to Mr. Belmont’s agent. 
What the box contained could not be ascertained, as infor- 
mation regarding it was refused at Mr. Belmont’s office. 
The amount, however, is understood to be very large. The 
name of the countryman who made the arrest, was not 
learned, On delivering up the persen of Carpentier. he 
received the reward which had been offered, and proceeded 
home, 


Tur Astor Liprary.—The work of building an addition 
to the Astor Library, was begun some weeks ago, and is 
now rapidly progressing. The new part will be substan- 
tially a duplicate of the present structure, both in external 
design and interior finish. When completed, the whole 
edifice will present a front of 130 feet, with a depth of 105, 
The space thus added will admit of any enlargement of the 
library that may be desired. It will be recollected that 
Wm. B. Astor, Esq., voluntarily contributed $200,000 to- 
wards the expense of the new building, the cost of which, 
including the ground, which was $70,000, will doubtless ex- 
ceed that amount. It will take about two years to com- 
plete the work. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Witiiam T. CoLemMan and Mr. M. H. Truett, 


two more of the thirty-eight defendants in the case of 
Mulligan aga nst the San Francisco Vigilance Committee, 
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have been arrested and ordered to find bailin the sum of 
$25 000.—Ex President Van Buren and his son Smith 
Van Buren, were thrown from their carriage, in October, 
by their horses taking fright and running away. One of 
the arms of the former was broken, and the latter was 
slightly injured.——-Ex-Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, 
the most extensive manufacturer in the State, died Octo- 
ber 24, in Providence. He was at the head of the Fillmore 
electorai ticket in that State——Thomas M. Burges, the 
second Mayor of Providence, died, October 22, after a pro- 
tracted illness. He was fifty years of age. -— Judge McLean 
is suffering much from injuries sustained by the upsetting 
of an omnibus, near the toll-gate at Clifton. His right ear 
was almost cut in two, and he was severely bruised about 
the head and neck. It was probable that the accident will 
detain him from his official duties for a week or ten 
days.—Dr. Kane, the Arctic Exploror, received an invi- 
tation from the merchants of Philadelphia to a public din- 
ner; but he declined on account of the state of his heaith, 
which renders necessary his visiting Europe, fearing the 
effects of the coming winter upon his constitution, almost 
ruined by the hardships of the Arctic voyage. He has 
sailed for Liverpool in the Baltic——George W. Johnson, 
one of the large sugar planters on the Mississippi, below 
New Orleans, who died recently, has left an estate valued 
at no less than $700,000. He has by his will, manumitted 
all his slaves, 200 in number. They are all to be sent to 
Liberia in four years from his death, and each one is to be 
furnished with $20. 


FOREIGN. 


Great Brirai._—Parliament has been further 
prorogued to November 30th. 

The English telegraph companies gave a grand banquet 
to Prof. Morse, in London, on the 9th. W. F. Cooke, Esq., 
presided, and Mr. Cyrus W. Field of New York was one of 
the honored guests. Among others present were Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy, Dr. Black, Capt. Beecher, Gen. Wylde, 
Rowland Hill, Messrs. Deering, Bright, Henley, Wallasten, 
and many others interested in the telegraph. 

Prof. Morse has succeeded in telegraphing over the united 
wires of the magnetic telegraph of the English and Irish 
Company, a distance of 2,000 miles, at the rate of 210 signals 
per minute, thus proving the practicability of an Atlantic 
communication. 


Iraty.—The direct news from Naples to the 
29th ult., intimates that the King is still determined to resist 
all demands and remonstrances, but some of the German 
papers report that he has been induced to make certain 
concessions, and that De Martini, the Austrian Ambassador 
at Naples, will, it is hoped, complete what Baron de Hubner 
has commenced. Martini is the bearer of an autograph 
letter from Francis Joseph to the King of Naples, in which 
he is implored, in the name of the relationship of the two 
Courts, not to draw down misfortune, not only on Naples, 
but on the whole of Italy. Meantime Ferdinand has sent, 
or is about to send, a very voluminous dispatch to the Eu- 
ropean Powers, containing a defense of himself and hig 
Government. The opinion, however, is becoming more 
general that the Neapolitan question will be settled without 
a hostile demonstration, notwithstanding that rumors to the 
contrary continue to be perseveringly circulated, 

The Neapolitan question is- viewed differently by England 
and France. Napoleon requires nothing from King Bomba 
but either a comprehensive amnesty or a reform of his judi- 
ciary, and the King may perhaps be inclined to do so much 
after the departure of the Ambassadors. Lord Palmerston, 
on the other hand, seems to countenance and to count upon 
a rising in Sicily, of course not in order to support it, but to 
get the abdication of the King. It is certainly somewhat 
peculiar that the Ivalian refugees have suddenly disappeared 
from Switzerland, and partially likewise from Sardinia, and 
we may, therefore, soon hear of an outbreak. Saffi, the late 
Roman Triumyir, has been invited to deliver a series of 
lectures on Italy in the different towns of England, 

Franxce.—Napoleon has lately become so im- 
patient of the mild strictures of the English press, and 
especially of the communication of the Cayenne papers of 
Lonis Blane, that, forgetting his usual tact, he gave a solemn 
warning to England in an official article in the Monétewr, 
and threatened a rupture of the famous Alliance in case the 
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press should continue its “‘calumnies.” The English press 
manfully replied to the silly manifesto, though not exclu- 
sively in the interest of the freedom of the press, but like- 
wise because the moneyed interest is seriously endangered 
by the recklessness of Paris speculators, abetted by the 
Emperor and his most intimate friends. The crash is not 
very distant. Such is the impression in the city. 


Nicaracua.——Advices from Nicaragua to Oct. 
18th, state that the allied forces of the Central American 
army, numbering some 5,000 men, had been for the p e- 
vious two weeks 0” so, advancing f om Leon on Granada— 
the forces of Gene al Walker retiring from one point and 
another befo e them, until the former had arrived at Mas- 
saya and vicinity, and the latter had concentrated at G an- 
ada. Besides this, a division of the allied forces had been 
stationed at or near Tipitapa, on the siver which divides 
the two lakes of Nicaragua and Managua, and still another 
force held the north shore of Lake Nica agua in Chontales. 
On the 11th instant, Walker g owing impatient, in conse- 
quence of the allied forces, although holding positions on 
three sides of him, within a few leagues’ distance, declining 
to advance further, marched to attack the town of 
Massaya, only distant from Granada about twelve miles. 
Taking a roundabout road, leading by way of Dircoma, Gen. 
Walker hastened, with all the available force which could 
be spared from G@ anada, leaving only a few regulars and 
the “ Volunteers” to guard the city. Gen. Peredez, who 
commanded in chief the allied forces at Massaya, received 
intelligence of Walker's approach while the army was yet 
some four or five miles distant, and sent Gen. Belloso, with 
1,000 men, by the direct 10ad,to take G anada, himself 1e- 
maining to receive Walker. This order was promptly car- 
riedinto effect, and Granada fell into the hands of the forces 
sent against it, after a feeble resistance. An American, by 
the name of John B. Lawless, who was taken with arms 
in his hands, though a merchant, was killed, and another, 
by the name of Teller, seriously wounded. Once in 
possession of Granada, the soldiers began drinking and 
sacking the town, All the money and valuable provisions, 
ete., were either carried away or destroyed. Walker's 
quarters were entirely riddled, all his papers, and every- 
thing that could be found, was at once secured by the con- 
querors, and taken to the beach, where every boat, bungo, 
or what not, was secured and filled with the spoils, While 
still engaged in taking away their plunder, Walker sudden- 
ly approached the town (having been beaten back from 
Massaya , anda severe engagement ensued in the “ Jalte- 
ya,” or upper part of the city. Meanwhile, the work of 
loading the bungos went on, until finally, being quite ready, 
the Central Americans retreated in good order,taking every- 
thing of value with themin the boats toward Tipitapa, 
and Walker was left in possession of a sacked town, without 
supplies, money, or anything with which to subsist or 
clothe his men. This will be the severest blow Walker has 
yet received, and indeed his situation is a critical one. 
The allied forces are so distributed that the only way by 
which Walker can obtain food for his men, will be by over- 
powering his enemy. 

The decree of the Constituent Assembly abolishing Slay- 
ery has been rescinded, and no obstacle now exists to the 
establishment of that institution in Nicaragua. 








aiscellany. 


Horris_e SPECIMENS or Humaniry.—African 
travellers have spoken of a tribe of negroes who possess 
that ornamental appendage so much admired by Lord Mon- 
boddo, @ tail; but their statements have never received 
credence. It appears, however, that a race of men with 
tails really does exist in the interior of Africa. In a recent 
sitting of the Academy des Sciences, M. de Couret related 
that, in 1842, he found in the service of a friend at Mecca, 
one of these wretches, the lowest assuredly of mankind. 
The creature had an exterior prolongation of the vertebral 
column to the extent of three or four inches. He stated 
that he belonged to the tribe of the Ghilanes, whose terri- 
tory is situated far beyond the Sennar, who are 80,000 or 
40,009 in number, worship the sun, the moon, the stars the 
serpent, and the sources of a great river (supposed to be the 
Nile). to which last they immolate victims. 

They eat plants, roots, fruits, and raw flesh, and like it 
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bleeding; are very partial to human flesh, and eat the bodies 
of their enemies, of all ages and both sexes, whom they may 
slay in battle. They, however, prefer the flesh of women 
and children, as more succulent. They rarely exceed five 
feet in height, are ill-proportioned, with long thin bodies, 
long arms, longer and flatter hands and feet than the rest of 
human kind, have the lower jaw large and long, the forehead 
narrow and excessively retreating, the ears long and de- 
formed, the eyes small, black, brilliant ; the nose large and 
flat, the mouth large, the lips thick, the teeth strong and 
sharp, the hair woolly but not abundant. The man exam- 
ined by M. de Couret, had been so long in slavery as to 
have forgotten his native language; but he stated that not- 
withstanding he had done ail in his power to subdue the 
savage appetite, he was twice a week seized with a rage for 
raw flesh, which his master satisfied by giving him an 
enormous lump of mutton, and that if this were not done, 
he felt that he could not refrain from slaying and eating a 
woman or child. M. de Couret says that the natural dis- 
positions of this strange being were good; that his fidelity 
to his master was striking; and that he was not without in- 
telligence; but in the slave markets of the East, where the 
race is not unknown, they are considered detestable, 


MitTon’s Parapise Lost.—When this immortal 
poem first appeared, in 1667, the celebrated poet, Waller, 
wrote of it, “the old blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath 
published a tedious poem on the fall of man. Ifits length 
be’not considered a merit, it hath no other.” Such is co- 
temporary criticism! Milton’s bookseller gave him for the 
manuscript about the sum a poet now-a-days obtains for a 
page in a monthly magazine, The author lent his friend 
Ellwood, the quaker, the Paradise Lost to read, and, when 
he returned it, asked him how he liked it. ‘ Very much,” 
said the judicious quaker ; “‘thou hast written well and said 
much of Paradise Lost; but what hast thou to say of Para- 
dise Found ?” Milton, from this question, took the hint for 
his after poem of “ Paradise Regained.” 

Among Milton’s critics, perhaps Addison has gained the 
greatest fame, by his series of admirable papers upon Para- 
dise Lost, in the Spectator. But we think the great poet 
has neyer had a finer appreciator than Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, who, in his celebrated “Imaginary Conversations,” 
says, “after I have been reading the Paradise Lost, I can 
take up no other poet with satisfaction. I seem to have left 
the music of Handel for the music of the streets, or, at best, 
for drums and fifes. I recur to it incessantly as the noblest 
specimen in the world of eloquence, harmony, and genius.” 
And he elsewhere says (in answer to a supposed remark of 
Southey), “a rib of Shakspeare would have made a Milton; 
the same portion of Milton, all poets born since.” Again 
he says, “it may be doubted whether the Creator ever 
created one altogether so great; taking into one view, at 
once, his manly virtues, his superhuman genius, his zeal for 
truth, for true piety, true freedom, his eloquence in dis- 
playing it, his contempt of personal power, his glory and 
exultation in his country’s;” and much more to the same 
efiect. 

And yet we doubt if many of the present generation have 
ever faithfully read a hundredth part (including the Para- 
dise Lost) that Milton ever wrote.—W. 0. Picayune. 


A GamBLerR.—Among the innumerable anec- 
dotes related of the ruin of persons at play, there is one 
worth relating which refers to a Mr. Porter, a gentleman 
who, in the reign of Queen Anne, possessed one of the best 
estates in the county of Northumberland, the whole of 
which he lost in twelve months, 

According to the story told of this madman—for we can 
call him nothing else—when he had just completed the loss 
of his last acre at a gambling-house in London, and was 
proceeding down the stairs to throw himself into a carriage 
to convey him home to his house in town, he resolved upon 
having one more throw, to try to retrieve his losses, and 
immediately returned to the room where the play was 
going on. Nerved for the worst that might happen, he 
insisted that the person he had been playing with should 
give him one more chance of recovery or fight with him. 
His proposition was this that his carriage and horses, the 
trinkets and loose money in his pockets, his town house, 
plate, and furniture—in short, all he had left in the world, 
should be valued in a lump at a certain sum, and be thrown 
in a single cast. No persuasion could prevail on him to de- 
part from his purpose. He threw, and lost; then conduct- 
ing the winner to the door, he told the coachman there was 





_ everybody else did. 


his master, and marched forth into the dark and dismal 
streets, without house or home, or any one creditable means. 

Thus beggared, he retired to an obscure lodging in a cheap 
part of the town, subsisting partly on charity, sometimes 
acting as marker at a billiard table, and occa8ionally as 
a helper in a livery stable. In this miserable condition, 
with nakedness and famine staring him in the face, exposed 
to the taunts and insults of those whom he once supported, 
he was recognized by an old friend, who gave him ten 
guineas to purchase necessaries, Ile expended five in pro- 
curing decent apparel, with the remaining five he repaired 
to a common gaming-house, and increased them to fifty; he 
then adjourned to one of the higher order of houses, sat 
down with former associates, and won twenty thousand 
pounds. Returning the next night he lost it all, and was 
once more penniless; and after subsisting many years in 
abject penury, died a beggar at St. Giles, 


—— 


A Rat Story.—Reyv. Walter Colton, in his 
diary of a voyage to California in a man-of-war, entitled 
“ Deck and Port,” relates the following capital rat story : 

“T have always felt some regard for a rat since my cruise 
in the Constellation. We were fitting for sea at Norfolk, 
and taking in water and provisions. A plank was resting on 
the sill of one of the ports, which communicated with the 
wharf. Ona bright moonlight evening, we discovered two 
rats on the plank, coming into the ship. The foremost was 
leading the other by a straw, one end of which each held in 
his mouth. We managed to capture them both, and found, 
to our surprise, the one led by the other was blind. His 
faithful friend was trying to get him on board, where ho 
would have comfortable quarters during a three years’ 
cruise. We felt no disposition to kill either, and landed 
them on the wharf. How many there are in this world, to 
whom the fidelity of that rat readeth a lesson!” 


BrorHER GRUBBER—AN Eccentric Dryins.— 
In Wakeley’s Heroes of Methodism we find the subjoined 
reminiscences of one of a class of preachers, we regret to say, 
that are rapidly disappearing. The quaint remarks and 
eccentric habits of these men often proved more effective 
in “bringing home the truth” to the consciences of their 
hearers, than the most finished production of our modern 
evangelists. But we are forgetting the anecdotes. , 

Brother Grubber was of an independent turn of mind 
and would not take anything for granted, simply because 
He once took occasion to refute, in 
his usual quaint style, the old proverb that “Still water 
runs deep.” 

He used to shout aloud the praises of God, and contended 
that it was Spiritual. In answering the objections to shout- 
ing, he noticed this, “Still water runs deep.” “Not so;” said 
he, “still water does not run at all, for if it run it would 
not be still. Furthermore, still water is not so pure .s the 
water that runs. It becomes stagnant, slimy, and breeds 
tadpoles.” 

He wasa warm republican, and during the revolutionary 
war, said, in one of his prayers, “ Lord, bless King George; 
convert him to Heaven; we have had enough, and want no 
more of him here” The Amen to this prayer was unusu- 
ally emphatic. 

Another time he assisted in divine service, where a young 
Presbyterian clergyman violently preached against some of 
the doctrines of Methodism. Brother Grubber was asked 
to close the services with prayer, which he did, and as is 
customary, prayed for the minister. ‘“O Lord,” said he, 
“bless the preacher who has preached to us this morning, 
and make his heart as soft as his head is, and then he’ll do 
some good.” - 

Grubber was very literal in his poetical ideas, and not 
long before his death sent a communication to the Book 
Room, in which he commented upon one of the hymns in 
the New Book. He said he did not like the hymn which 
commences, “I love to steal awhile away.” He said there 
was no truth init. He did not love to steal. He did not 
love to steal at home nor away from home. 

With one more characteristic anecdote we will close our 
extracts, commending Brother Grubber to all lovers of the 
old and eccentric. 

Atacamp meeting they found it exceeding difficult to 
get the people to sit down. A number of ladies were stand- 
ing on the seats, and refused to comply with a request that 
was perfectly reasonable. M® Grubber said, “Tf that 
young lady standing on the bench knew what a great hole 
she has in her stocking, she would certainly sit down.” 
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They, not knowing who he meant, each supposed that he 
meant her, and they all sat down suddenly, as quick as pos- 
sible. 

A preacher, after the, discourse, asked him if he saw a 
hole in any one of their stockings? He said, “No.” ‘‘How 
dare you say so, then?” Said Mr. Grubbvr, in his quizzical 
manner, “Did you ever know astocking without a hole 
in it?” 5 

Boge =— 

“ Know Tuysg.r.’’—To gain knowledge is the 
first step necessary toward self-improvement. Until a per- 
son understands his capacities and failings, his strong and 
weak points; until he has a clear idea of the best field for 
his exertions, and of the right way to grapple with life-trials 
as they may meet him, he can make but feeble progress in 
the Christian race. To use the figure of an eccentric parson, 
‘a shad may more easily climb a greased barber's pole” 
than an ignoramus in the constitution and laws of mind may 
rise to the stature of a good and happy man. 

Now, Phrenology is the only science known that will 
map out the character with unerring skill, and provide all 
persons with a chart to steer by in the voyage of life. That 
it will do this to a nicety, has been proved in thousands of 
instances. With the New Testament for broad principles 
to govern the conduct, and an accurate Phrenological de- 
lineation for practical guidance in every-day matters, almost 
any man or woman may go onward and upward in pros- 
perity, usefulness, and true enjoyment. Persons thus well 
equipped need have little fear of discomfiture while they 
keep their armor bright and their weapons sharp: while 
they reverence and obey the “higher law” of God in both 
moral and mental concerns. 

At the Phrenological rooms of Fowlers, Wells and Co., 
142 Washington Street, Boston, the requisite advice, in brief 
or extended form, may always be obtained of Prof. Butler 
(a member of that celebrated firm); also, books and peri- 
odicals of every kind treating upon Phrenology, Physiology, 
and kindred sciences, Monday evening, Nov. 11th, a class 
in the practical application of Phrenology to individuals 
was formed, to which class will be imparted many new and 
striking discoveries by Prof. Butler. An equally favorable 
opportunity to acquire self-knowledge, by means of a skil- 
ful teacher and an eminently varied apparatus, may not 
again occur for years. Wit Winrow.—Wew Hngland 
Farmer. 


—_— 


Tau Deata ofr THE Hon. Joun M. Crayton, 
United States Senator, took place on the 9th of Noy., 1856. 
We shall endeavor to give a portrait, the phrenological 
developments, and a biographical sketch of this distin. 
guished Statesman, in an early number of the PurEno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Curtous Hasrrs or Mackerent.—The habits of 
these fish are very peculiar; and although they have been 
taken in immense numbers for three quarters ofa century, 
their habits are not well understood. They often move in 
immense bodies, apparently filling the ocean for miles in 
extent. They are found near the surface. Sometimes 
they will take the hook with eagerness, at other times not 
a mackerel will bite for days, although millions of them 
are visible in the water. When they are in the mood of 
taking the bait, ten, twenty, and even thirty barrels are 
taken by a single vessel in afew hours. They usually bite 
most freely soon after sunrise in the morning, and towards 
sunset at evening. They all cease to bite about the same 
time, as if they were actuated by a common impulse. They 
are easily frightened, and will then descend into deep wa- 
ter. It has often happened, that a fleet of vessels has been 
lying off the Cape a mile or two from shore, in the midst of 
a shoal of mackerel, and taking them rapidly, when the 
firing of a gun or the blast of a rock would send every 
mackerel fathoms deep into the water, as suddenly as 
though they had been conyerted into so many pigs of lead, 
and perhaps it would be some hours before they would 
re-appear. They are caught most abundantly near the 
shore, and very rarely out of sight of land. 

Tue ApvaxTaGE oF Usinc Tosacco.—THE 
following was communicated to Commodore Wilkes, of the 
exploring expedition, by a savage of the Fejee Islands :— 

He stated that a vessel, the hulk of which was still lying 
on the beach. had come ashore in a storm, and that all the 
crew had fallen into the hands of the Islanders. 

“What did you do with them?” inquired Wilkes. 
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* Killed ’em all,” answered the savage. 

“What did you do with them after you had killed them !”” 

“ Eat them, good ;” returned the cannibal. 

“ Did you eat them all?” asked the half-sick Commodore 

“ Yes, we eat all but one.” 

“And why did you spare one ?” 

“Because he taste too much like tobacco.—Couldn't eat 
him no how !” 

If the tobacco chewer should happen to fallinto the 
hands of New Zealand savages, or get shipwrecked some- 
where in the Ieejeean groups, he will have the consolation of 
knowing that he will not be cut into steak, and buried with 
out liturgy in the unconsecrated stomach of a cannibal. 


HEIGHT oF THE RipicuLous.—EHvery faculty in 
legitimate activity and power is useful, and tends to swell 
the sum of human happiness. The proper exercise of each 
faculty produces pleasure. It is one office of mirthfulness 
to perceive the ridiculous in our own words and conduc 
or that of others; and this induces us to avoid whatever 
will awaken the spirit of ridicule at our expense. Wit is 
often exhibited in caricatures of feature and form, or in 
comic action ; and in literature it is shown in such efforts 
as the following. The spelling is excruciating. We com- 
mend its perusal to dyspeptics: 
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TOBACCO. 


BY J. P.O. 
Wuar makes my teeth from day to day 
Exhibit symptoms of decay, 
With pain and anguish rot away? 
The weed, the weed. 


What makes my breath so fetid, foul, 

What makes the ladies on me scowl], 

And shun me as they would an owl? 
The weed, the weed. 


What makes me when I’m called to speak, 
Fly quickly—lest my mouth should leak— 
The spit-box or the door to seek? 

The weed, the weed. 


What is a cause of war and strife 
Between the good man and his wife, 


Embittering every hour of life ? 


The weed, the weed. 


What makes an appetite for rum, 
And sends the drunkard staggering home, 
And prematurely seals his doom ? 





A Sunnit to the big Ox. 


Composed while standin’ within 2 feet of him, and a 


tuchin’ of him now and then. 


All hale! thou mighty annimil—all hale! 

You are 4 thousand pounds, and am purty wel 
Perporshund, thou tremenjos boveen nuggit! 

I wonder how big you was wen you 

Was little, and if yure muther wud no you know 
That you’ve grown so long, and thick and phat ? 
Or if yure father would rekognize his ofspring 
And his kaff, thou elefanteen quodrupid! 

I wonder if it hurts you much to be so big, 

I wonder if you grode it in a month or so. 

I spose wen you wos young tha didn’t gin 

You skim milk, but all the kreme you kud stuff 
Into yure little stummick, jest to see 

How big yude gro; and afterward tha no doubt 
Fed you on otes and ha, and sich like, 

With perhaps an occasional punkin or sqosh! 
In all probability you don’t no yure enny 
Bigger than a small kaff; for if you did, 

Yude brake down fences and switch your tail, 
And rush around, and hook, and beller, 

And run over fowkes, thou orful beast. 

O, what a lot of mince pize yude maik, 

And sassengers, and your tale, 

Whitch kan’t wa far from phorty pounds, 

Wud maik nigh unto a barrel of ox-tail soop, 
And cudn’t a heep of stakes be cut oph yu, 
Whitch, with salt and pepper and termater 
Ketchup, wouldn’t be bad to taik, 

Thou grate and glorious insect! 

But I must klose, O most prodijus reptile! 

And for mi admirashun of you, when yu di, 

I'll rite a node unto yore peddy and remanes, 
Pernouncin’ yu the largest of yure race; 

And as I don't expect to have a half a dollar 
Agin to spare for to pay to look at yu, and as 

I ain’t a “ded hed,” I will sa, farewell. 


EPITAPH, 


RESPEOTFULLY INSCRIBED TO AN AGED 
TOBACCO-USING MINISTER. 


Here lie the mortal remains 
of a beloved minister of Jesus Christ, 
who illustrated the Christian life 
by a thousand truly Christian virtues, 
and, contributing all the popularity so obtained, 

did all that he could by personal example 

during the fifty years of his ministry, 
to give character to, and extend the use of, 

TOBACCO, 


and, dying, bequeathed its use to his sons 
to be perpetuated by their sons 
if they should be blest with such, 
(which may God grant, ) 
to the latest generations, 
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The weed, the weed. 


These are the facts,—then let us shun 

That weed that many has undone 

And our just vengeance wreak upon 
The weed, the weed. 


Tue Tourn or Lire.—Between the years of 
forty and sixty,a man who has properly regulated himself 
may be considered as in the prime of life. His matured 
strength of constitution renders him almost impervious to 
the attacks of disease, and experience has given soundness 
to his judgment. His mind isresolute, firm, and equal; all 
his functions are in the highest order; he assumes the mas- 
tery over business ; he builds up a competence’on the founda- 
tion he has formed in early manhood, and passes through a 
period of life attended by many gratifications Having gone 
a year or two past sixty, he arrives at a critical period in the 
road of existence: the river of death flows before him, and 
he remains at a standstill. But athwart this river is a via- 
duct, called “The Turn of Life,” which, if crossed in safe- 
ty, leads to the valley of “old age,” round which the river 
winds, and then flows beyond without a boat or causeway 
to affect its passage. The bridge is, however, constructed 
of fragile materials, and it depends upon how it is trodden 
whether it bends or breaks. Gout, apoplexy, and other bad 
characters are also in the vicinity to waylay the traveller 
and thrust him from the pass; but let him gird up his loins 
and provide himself with a fitting staff, and he may trudge 
on in safety with perfect composure. To quit metaphor, 
“The Turn of Life” isa turn either into a prolonged walk, 
or into the grave. The system and powers having reached 
their utmost expansion, now begin either to close like flow- 
ers, at sunset, or break down at once. One injudicious 
stimulant, a single fatal excitement, may force it beyond 
the strength; whilst a careful supply of props, and the 
withdrawal of all that tends to force a plant, will sustain it 
in beauty and in vigor until night has entirely set in.—T7he 
Science of Life by a Physician. 

An “IxpomiraBiy,”’-— Some six years since, 
says the Buffalo Adveriser, a young man from the town of 
Hamburg came to this city in search of employment, and 
not finding anything better, engaged himself as a canal dri- 
ver, which business he prosecuted faithfully for about two 
years; at the end of which time, aspiring a little higher, he 
procured a situation as teamster at one of our brickyards, 
and for about a year was actively engaged in hauling brick 
around the city. During this time it is not to be supposed 
that he was idle, or that his mind dwelt only upon horses 
and bricks, for shortly after we hear of him entering one of 
the high schools, and in a very short time after emerging 
with its highest honors. Next we hear of him as Principal 
of a very respectable Academy at Clarksville; again, he has 
taken to reading law, and varies its tediousness during the 
winter by the attending to the duties as professor of Vocal 
Music at the Hudson River Institute at Claverack, and 
within the last month we find him graduating at the Law 
School at Albany, and admitted a member of the bar at that 
city. The name of the young man is Orrin L. Abbott. 
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Tur MiseR Iv THE Wett.—An old bachelor, 
possessed of a fortune of $50,000, meeting a friend one day, 
began to harangue him very learnedly upon the detestable 
sin of avarice, and gaye the following instance of it: “About 
three years ago,” said he, “ by a very odd accident I fell into 
a well, and was absolutely within a few minutes of perishing 
before I could prevail upon an unconscious dog of a laborer, 
who happened to be within hearing of my cries, to help me 
out for a shilling. The fellow was so rapacious as to insist 
upon haying twenty-five cents, for above a quarter of an 
hour, and I verily believe he would not have abated me a 
single farthing if he had not seen me at the iast gasp; and I 
determined rather to die than submit to his extortion.” 


Is Virtus Herenitary ?—Is a love of truth, 
justice, and goodness transmitted from parents to children? 
Facts appear to answer these questions in the affirmative. 
In England it has been ascertained that out of one hundred 
criminal children, sixty were born of dishonest parents; 
thirty of parents who were profligate, but not criminal; and 
only ten of parents who were honest and industrious. The 
rule is, virtuous parents raise virtuous children. Not more 
than one out of every ten criminals has been born of honest, 
religious parents. The characters of parents and children 
are nearly as much alike as their features. 

Ocragon Hovsrs.—To persons planning octag- 
onal houses, the following short rules may be useful : 

To find the length of the sides of an octagon, having 
given the distance from side to side—multiply this distance 
by .4145. 

To find the least diameter of an octagon, having the 
length of side given— divide the length of side by .4145. 

To find the area of ‘an octagon—multiply one-half the 
shortest diameter by one-half the length of all the sides. 
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Hiterary Hotices. 


TIAND-BOOKS FOR HOME IMPROVEMENT. 


We have in the course of preparation a series of little 
Manuals of Practical Life, with the foregoing general title, 
the convenient form and low price of which will commend 
them to everybody, and bring them within the reach of all 
classes, 

They are intended to embody, within a small compass, 
the largest possible amount of useful and needful informa- 
tion, bearing upon the common affairs of the world and the 
social and business intercourse of men and women. They 
will furnish, it is believed,in a condensed and available 
form, just the instruction which the intelligent young peo- 
ple-of our country, of both sexes, are now demanding, to 
fit them for the right performance of the practical duties of 
life; supplying the lack of living teachers where the latter 
are not within reach, and aiding them where their services 
can be commanded. The first number of the series, of 
which the following is the title, is now 

In press, and will be ready on the first of January: 


OW lO TW tebe Hi, 


A Pocket Manual of Composition and Letter 
Price, 30 cents. 

This is not a mere Letter Writer, after the stereotyped 
pattern. Such works comprising, in general, simply a col- 
lection of formal, vapid, and puerile epistles, made to meas- 
ure, and intended to be copied or imitated, though well 
enough in their place, perhaps, are sufficiently numerous. 
One might fill several shelves of his book-case with them, 
as he might with blocks of painted wood quite as profita- 
bly! We are not ambitious to add to their number. 

We address a class of young people who are not satisfied 
with such helps—who do not desire to be saved from the 
necessity of study and thought, but who will be grateful 
for a little guidance in their studies, and for such instruc- 
tions as will aid them to think for themselves, and to ex- 
press their thoughts in fitting words. We have here 
catered to their wants—we will leave them to judge how 
successfully when the work shall have been laid before 
them. In the meantime, the following synopsis of its eon- 
tents will give them a general idea of the character and 
scope of the work: 


Chapter I.—Wririne Matertats. Stationery of the An- 
cients—About Paper—Choice of Materials, &c. 
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Chapter II.—PrENMANSHIP AND Posrrron. Various Methods 
of Writing—Hand-writing—How to Improve—The 
Right and the Wrong Position in Writing Illustrated. 

Chapter III.— Lrrerary Composition IN GENERAL 
Ideas— Words, how to spell them—Sentences, or how to 
put words together—Punctuation—General Hints, 

Chapter IV.—EpIstoLaRy Weirrne. Etiquette of Letter 
Writing—Miscellaneous Directions—Forms. 

Chapter V.—Bustness Letters. Directions for Writing 
Business Letters—Examples of all kinds of Letters of 
Business, with numerous Remarks. 

Chapter VI.—F amity Letrers. Directions and Remarks, 
with numerous Examples of Genuine Family Letters. 

Chapter VII.—Letrers or Frienpsur. Examples. 

Chapter VIII.—Love Lerrers, The Heart and the Pen— 
Examples of Genuine Love Letters. 

Chapter [X.—Lerrers or Intropuction. Words of Can- 
tion—Etiquette of Introduction—Examples. 

Chapter X.—Nores anp Carps. Remarks and Forms. 

Chapter XI.—MisceLLANEous LETTERS. 

Chapter XIT.—Writine FOr tut Press. Proof-Reading. 

Chapter XIIL—QuorTations AND MOTTOES. 

This little Manual will be followed by others equally in- 
teresting and useful, and of the same size, form, and price, 

The following are already in course of preparation : 


HOW . WyvO™ TT AciieKs = 
Or, Hints towards a Grammatical and Graceful Style in 
Conversation and Debate ; with more than Five Hun- 
dred Common Mistakes Corrected. 





HOW TO BEHAVE; 
A Manual of Republican Etiquette, and Guide to Cor- 
rect Personal Habits; with Rules for Debating Socie- 
ties and Deliberative Assemblies. 





H OWS Ss £07 "D'Or rh SN is os 
A Guide to Success in Practical Life, and Hand-Book of 
Legal and Commercial Forms. 





“How to Write” will be rapidly followed by the other 
numbers of the series. Ono dollar will pay for the four 
works, and they will be sent to subscribers as fast as issued. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Rroadway, N. Y. 

Tue InvustRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL 

Arrarrs, and Cultivator Almanac for 1857, 144 pp. 12mo. 

Embellished with 142 Engravings. Price, prepaid,’ by 

mail, 25 cents percopy. For sale by Fowirr & WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

The subjects treated in this volume, besides the usual 


* Astronomical Calculations and Calendar pages, include 


among others the following :. 


LAYING OUT FARMS (Siw Zngravings).—General 
Rules to be observed. Plan for the Division of a Farm. 
D. D. T. More’s Farm and Buildings. Farm Management 
and Capital. 

FARM HOUSES (Fourteen Engravings).—The Art of 
Planning them. Design for a One-Story Farm House. 
For a Plain House. Fora Square Farm House. A Brack- 
eted Symmetrical House. A Village or Suburban House. 

FARM IMPLEMENTS—Fforty-one Hngravings.— 
Plows—for Different Soils—Side-Hill and Sub-Soil. Har- 
rows and Oultivators. Planters and Sowers for Seed, Corn, 
Grain, etc. Mowing Machines—Wood’s and Ketchum’s. 
Horse Hay and Grain Rakes. Horse Pitch Fork. Wash- 
ing Machines. Feed Mixer. Corn Shellers. Dederick’s 
Hay Press. Wood’s Portable Engine. Vose’s Ox Yoke. 
Cider Mills for Vinegar Factories. 

FRUIT CULTURE—Twenty-two Engravings.—Laying 
Out and Planting a Fruit Garden. Laying Out Orchards. 
Mulching and Deep Planting. Dwarf Pear Trees. Notes 
on Fruit Culture—including Twenty-two short articles, and 
many invaluable facts and suggestions. Culture of the 
Raspberry. Culture of the Blackberry. 

ORNAMENTAL PLANTING AND PLANTS—Sizteen 
Engravings.—Half-Hardy Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
Herbaceous Perennials, Climbing Annuals. erennials 
for Lawns. 


ROCK WORK AND RUSTIC STRUCTURES— 7wenty- 
three Engravings.—Artificial Rock Work Rustic Seats 
and Structures. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Measures of Length 
and Surface. Tables of Specific Gravities, Weights, etc. 
Contents and Size of Cisterns. Velocity of Wind. 

FARM AND GARDEN ECONOMY—WSivteen Engrav- 
ings.—Preparing Soil for Gardens. Valuable Miscellaneous 
Facts. Packing Trees and Plants. Propagation by Cut- 
tings. Satisfactory Farming. To Prevent Wheat from 
Sprouting. Mice-Gnawed Trees. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS—TZhree KEngravings.—Food 
Consumed by Different Animals. Doctoring Sick Animals, 
with Rules for Preserving their Health, and Remedies for 
the more common Diseases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and 
Swine. Apparatus for Shearing Sheep. 

MISCELLANEOUS—One Engraving.—Presence of 
Mind. The Great Tree—Sequoia Gigantea.—Supports for 
Lightning Rods. Paints and Whitewash for Barns. 
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It will be seen, from the foregoing abstract of the contents 
of the RraisrEr for 1857, that it embraces as great and yal- 
uable a variety as either of its predecessors. Numbers 1 
and 2, for 1855 and 1856, are no less useful now than the 
day they were issued, and the contents of No. 8, as above, 
are of equally permanent interest. 

Address Fow.er AnD WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


— 











HUSitess. 


PRIZES AND PREMIUMS. 





Aursouen we furnish more original reading matter, for 
the price, than is usual, we are disposed to offer the follow- 
ing SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to our co-workers, in order to 
remunerate them for kind exertions, in extending the cir- 
culation of our souRNALS, for the year 1857. 

OnE Hunprep Dotiars will be given in our 
own publications, (books at regular retail prices,) on every 
$1,000 sent us for either one, or all three of our journals, 
viz.. THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGIOAL JouRNAL, THE 
Warer-Curs Journal, or Lire Innustrrarep, for 1857, 
at lowest club prices. 

For Frve Hunprep Dotiars sent, the value 
in journals at lowest club rates, and fifty dollars in books. 

For Two Hunprep Dot.ars sent, the journals 
at lowest club rates, and twenty dollars in books. 

For One Hunprep Dotwars sent, the journals 
at lowest club rates, and ten dollars in books. 

For Firty Douars sent, the journals at low- 
est club rates, and five dollars in books. 


Thus, we will send one hundred copies of 
either Toe PHREeNOLOGICAL or WaATER-CURE JOURNALS, 
or fifty copies of Lirs, a year, for $50, and give a PREMIUM 
of $5 to the getter up of the list. 

A Premivum, at the same rates, will be given 
for all additional subscribers sent in during the year. 

In addition to the above, we will present to 
the person who sends in the largest number of subscribers 
in all, to one, or all three of these journals, A PRIZE of 
One Honprep Dotiars! payable in our books. 

Extra NUMBERS ror JANuARY.——We shall print 
a few thousand extra numbers for January, to be used as 
samples by our co-workers in getting up clubs. Reader, 
how many will you have? When renewing your own sub- 
scription, please state how many extra numbers you would 
like, and they shall be sent soon as they come from the 
press. Will you have ten, twenty, or more? 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


SvuBscRIBERS, POSTMASTERS, and others, are re- 
spectfully solicited to act as Acrnts for this JourNAL. A 
liberal commission will be given. See Club Rates. 


TracHEeRS, Epirors, CLerGyMeN, and others, 
are invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood where 
they reside. Travelling Agents may obtain Certificates 
from the Publishers on presenting suitable recommenda- 

tions. _ 

Ciuss may be composed of persons in all parts 
of the United States. It will be the same to the Publishers 
if they send papers to one or a hundred different post-offices- 
Additions made at any time at Club Rates. 


Postace.—The postage on this JourNAL to any 
part of the United States is six cents a year. The postage, 
is payable in advance at the office of delivery. 


SzverAL Bank Notes, Postage Stamps, or small 
Gold Coins, may be inclosed and sent in a letter to the Pub- 
lishers, without increasing the postage. 


SuBscriBers may remit for one, two, three, or 
more years, as may be convenient. The amount will be 
duly credited, and the Journat sent the full time paid for. 


Remitrances.—Checks, Drafts, or Bills on New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly indorsed, may be 
remitted. We will pay the cost of exchange. 


“ES 


RS 








{@ Ovr terms are, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 
No Journal sent before or longer than paid for. 

Persons sending One Dotiar will receive this 
JOURNAL One Year, or Six Months for Firry Crnts. 

Money on any specie-paying bank will be re- 
ceived at par, but New York or Eastern funds always pre- 
ferred. Register all money letters. 


CoRRESPONDENTS will please be particular to 
give the name of the Post-office, County, and State. 


Specimen NuMBERS Will be sent gratis. 
Fow Ler AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Address 


{@ A New Voxrvme begins with the next 
number. Now is the time to subscribe, 


Our Crircutar Prosprctus.—This year we 
send duplicates of our Prospectuses: One to be posted in a 
conspicuous public place, where all may see and read it, and 
the other for our friend, the reader, whom we hope wil) 
kindly undertake to fill it up, and return to us, laden with 
many names, old and new, familiar and welcome. We will 
cheerfully send any number of Prospectuses, for circulation 
to whom, and wherever, our patrons may suggest. Our ob- 
ject is to place the subject before the whole community, 
and to induce everybody to become readers of the 
JOURNALS. The vuTILITy of our publications is conceded by 
all who read them; and the true benefactor is he who puts 
others in the way to obtain health of body and strength of 
mind, long life and happiness. It is the object of our 
JOURNALS to promote these, the highest interests of society. 

Friends, will you co-operate with us in this good work ? 
You have it in your power to confer a special favor upon 
your neighbor, by inducing him to become a reader of one 
or all of our souRNALS. Willyou doit? If you have faith 
in the principles we advocate, or positive knowledge of 
their practical value, you may well urge them upon those 
who are yet uninformed. Many, on being applied to at 
first, said no, who, after reading a few numbers, became 
earnest advocates and ardent co-workers, 


Friends, we leave the matter of forming clubs, and ex- 
tending the circulation of the JouRNALS, in your hands. 
May we not hear from you soon? Clubs of five, ten, or 
twenty, at a time, will always be thankfully received. 


A Votuntary AGENT, who may feel it a pleasure to share 
the good things contained in the Journat with his neigh- 
bors, may get up a club, and thus obtain it for them and 
himself at the very lowest wholesale rates. 


A GuARANTEE.—Present readers, to induce strangers to 
join them in clubs, sometimes pledge themselves to refund 
the money paid in case the new subscriber should be dis. 
pleased with his bargain. We have never yet heard of an 
instance in which such forfeiture was demanded. 


Presents.—It is a common thing for manufacturers who 
employ large numbers of operatives, to make each and 
every one welcome to a year’s subscription, as the most 
appropriate and satisfactory New Year’s present. 

Parents and relatives located here and there throughout 
our broad land do the same thing, namely—order the Jour- 
nal sent a year to a distant son, daughter, nephew, niece, 
cousin, beau, or to a friend in whom they feel an interest, 
who would derive pleasure and profit by reading the Jour- 
nal. Large numbers are ordered in this way to be sent 
abroad to other countries. 


Cxuss may be composed of one or all our Journals, and 
will be sent to one, or to any number of different Post- 
offices. It will be all the same to the publishers. The 
TERMS of each are annexed to each Prospectus, 


Come BAcK.—We shall hail with heart-felt pleasure the 
return of each familiar name, and shall rejoice with real 
thankfulness at every new accession to our band of Noble 
Co-workers, 

READER, we now offer you the parting hand, sincerely 
praying that we may soon meet again, to journey on pleas- 
antly together through another period of time. Should we 
meet again, a new MENTAL reasT shall be prepared, com- 
posed of rare products, the most exalted and delicious, the 
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most healthful, and every way the best that our twenty 
years of careful study, and our whole Lirn’s experience can 
provide. Such a banquet, dear reader, awaits you. Will 
you join us and partake ? 

Not Recetvep.—We now have the most com- 
petent and careful assistants to mail the journals, Names— 
as will be seen—are written much more plainly than 
formerly, and mistakes, exeept in very rare cases, cannot 
occur here. But, should a number of the journal go astray, 
we will promptly send another, on being notified. We re- 
joice in being able to state, that complaints of non-recep- 
tions, have been of late very few and far between. 


Ho.ipay Girr Booxs.—We recommend the fol- 
lowing as among the most appropriate Gift Books for this 
and for al seasons, prepaid by mail at prices annexed: 


Epucation CoMPLeTE—embracing Self-Culture, 
Physiology—Animal and Mental—and Memory. $2 50. 


Hopes anp Hexrs for the Young of Both 
Sexes. 87 cents. 


Aims AND Arps for Girls and Young Women. 
87 cents. 

Tue Ways or Lire—The Right Way and the 
Wrong way. 50 cents. 

Other books may be selected from our Catalogue, adapted 
to every age and to all conditions. A year’s subscription 
to one, or to our three Journals—all three for $8 00—would 
be the most acceptable present that could be bestowed upon 
afriend. But, having named the above, we leave the fur- 
ther selection of Holiday Gifts to the good judgment of the 
sensible reader. 


e 


Goop Looxine.—Everybody gives our Jour- 
NALS credit for “good looks” They compliment the me- 
chanical execution, especially, leaving the reading matter 
to speak for itself. Well, it is a fact, that our Paper is of 
the best quality, manufactured expressly for our use—white 
clean, cheerful-looking and attractive, and all are printed 
in a handy quarto form, suitable for binding. Our Types 
are new, sharp and clear, electrotyped with copper, a pro- 
cess which insures beauty, distinctness and durability. 
Our Presses are also new and complete, propelled by the 
power of steam, enabling us to print 50,000 copies a day, or 
more, if wanted! 

How To Remrr.—TIn sending funds to the pub- 
lishers, always Write in a very plain hand, at the top of your 
letter, the Post-Office in full, the County and State. When 
the sum is large, obtain a draft on New York or Philadel- 
phia, if possible, and deduct the cost of exchange. Bank- 
bills, current in the subscriber’s neighborhood, will be taken 
by us at par; but Eastern bills preferred. 

IncLose A Stamp.—Letters requiring an an- 
Swer, especially when that reply is for the writer’s benefit, 
should always inclose a stamp to pay the return postage. 
Weare willing, as a favor, to write you “ when the steamer 
sails,” or the price of ‘‘ goods out of our line ;”, but is it fair 
to make us pay for the privilege? 

ONcE AN AGENT ALWAYS AN AGENT.—Volun- 
tary agents need not delay forming clubs—in their own 
towns—in order to have certificates renewed. They are 
already known, and will be readily trusted by their neigh- 
bors for this purpose; so get up clubs, and have your 
agency renewed, when you send in the first c'ub for 1857. - 

Our THREE JoURNALS.—We give a brief Pros- 
PrcTus—with Club Terms—of Our Three Journals, on the 
last page of the present number. Readers, in sparsely-set- 
tled districts, may avail themselves of Club Rates, by sub- 
scribing for the Three, and dividing with a neighbor. 
Many—and the number is daily increasing—find the three 
none too much for the wants of the family. 


_ 


To A CorrEsponpEnt—-B. T. L., [1l—We will 


' bear in mind your request relative to a Phrenological lec- 


turer. Get as much education as you can; then study the 
workings of your mind, and choose such a pursuit as may 
seem best adapted to the happy exercise of the greater 
number of your faculties, 








‘ 


JOHN D. HOLM. 


——__+o<—_— 


Tus venerable man and excellent Phrenolo- 
gist, died in London, on the 24th of September 
last, in his eighty-second year. Up to within a 
few days of his death he was earnestly engaged 
in extending the science to which he had devoted 
so many years of his long and useful life. He 
died in the field, and “‘ with the armor on.’”’ The 
following, with the likeness, appeared ina foreign 
periodical, and was copied by usin the Phreno- 
logical Almanac for 1856 : : 

“ John D. Holm was born at Carlscrona, in 
Sweden, June, 1775. He has been a distinguished 
naval officer, a successful London merchant, and 
for thirty-eight years an ardent and persevering 
student and advocate of -Phrenology, and has 
sacrificed time and wealth to promote its inter- 
ests. He was an intimate friend of Gall and 
Spurzheim, and the latter assigned to him the 
care of his splendid collection of busts and skulls. 
He was the only popular lecturer on Phrenology 
in Europe, and his mansion in London is the re- 
sort of the learned and scientific, on account of 
his extraordinary phrenological collections and 
his extensive library of rare works on mental 
science. As a lecturer Mr. Holm is not profuse 
in words, but deeply interesting. He possesses 
a well-balanced and large intellectual lobe, to- 
gether with a generous disposition and consider- 
able force of character, joined to good business 
talents. Combativeness, Adhesiveness, and Philo- 
progenitiveness are large, and all the moral 
faculties well developed. Although Mr. Holm’s 
temperament is ardent and excitable, yet he 
possesses good selfcontrol. We may add that 
the skull of Alexander Pope, the poet, is in Mr. 
Holm’s collection. 





PHRENOLOGY IN PurtapELPHi1a.—A Course of 
Lectures has been arranged for one of the 
Brorgers Fow ier, to be delivered in Phila- 
delphia, at the Spring Garden Institute, corner of 
Broad and Spring Garden streets, commencing 
December 3d,—after which, a Course will be 
given in New York. Other places, in the vicinity 
of these cities, will be visited by invitation. 

Private Cuiasses will be kept up at our 
Cabinets in New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
during the winter. 

The interest in our Nosie SCIENCE is every- 
where increasing, and we hope to bring its bless- 
ings home to the PrRAcTICAL UsE of thousands, 
during the present season. Our people are 


awake, and want to HEAR! 
EF 


—— 
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GAhurrtigements. 


A LIMITED space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 


~ 








Fora fullpage,one month, . . « $7500 
For one column, one month, se 20 00 
For a half column, one month, . . 12 00 


For acard of four lines, or less, one month, 1 00 





PROSPECTUS FOR 1857. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Established August 4th, 1821. 





The publishers of this old and firmly-established pa- 
per take pleasure in calling the attention of the public 
to their programme for the coming year. Surteited 
with politics, the claims of literature will be more than 
ever appreciated by the reading world. We have 
therefore already made arrangements with the follow- 
ing brilliant list ef writers :— 

Wrttram Howirr (of England), Avice Cary, T. S. 
Artur, Mrs. Souraworts, AucustINE DoGANNE, 
Mrs, M. A. Denison, the author of “ ZuLAu,” &e. 


We design commencing, in the first number, in Janu- 
ary next, the following original Novelets :— 


Tallengetta, or the Squatter’s Home. 


By Wiiuiau Howrrt, author of “ Rural Life in Eng- 
land,’’ “ Homes of the Poets,” &c., &c. 


This isa Story or AusTRALIAN Lirz, Mr. Howitt 
haying visived Australia expressly with the object of 
acquainting himself with the nuveland romantic aspects 
under which nature and society present themselves in 
that singular region. 

The tollowing Novelets will then be given, though 
probably not in the exact order here mentioned :— 


The Story of a Country Girl. 


By Auicz Cary. An original Novelet, written ex 
pressly for the Post. 


The Withered Heart. 


An original Novelet, written expressly for the Post, by 
S. ARTHUR, 


Lighthouse Island. 


An original Novelet, by the author of ‘‘ My Confession,” 
“Zillah, or the Child Medium,” &c. 


The Quaker’s Protege. 


An original Novelet, by Mrs. Mary A. Denrtson author 
of ‘* Mark, the Sexton,”’ * Home Pictures,’ &c. 


An Original Novelet. 


By Avucustine DuGcanne, author of “‘ The Lost of the 
Wilderness,” &c., is also in course of preparation for 
for the Post. 


We have also the promise of a SHornr and ConpENSED 


Novelet, by Mrs. Southworth, 


to run through about six or eight numbers of the Post. 


In addition to the above list of contributions, we de- 
sign continuing the usual amount of Foreign Letters, 
Original Sketches, Choice Selections from all sources, 
Agricultural Articles, General News, Humorous Anec- 
dotes, View of the Produce and Stock Markets, the 
Pailadelphia Retail Markets, Bank Note List, Editori- 
als, &e., &c., our object being to give a Complete 
Record, as far as our limits will admit, of the Great 
World. 

Eneravines —In the way of Engravings, we gene- 
rally present two weekly—one of an instructive, and 
the other of a humorous character, 


The Postage on the Post to any part of the United 
Stavee, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office 
where it is received, is only 26 cents a year. 


TERMS (Cash in advance)—Single copy $2 a year, 


4copies - - =~ ee - $5.00 a yea. 
B mt (and one to the getter up of the 
Club) - - - - - 1000 * 
iz (and one to the getter up of the 
Club) =. = Mak f= “SPTBL00 pe ** 
20 “ (and one to the getter up of the 
BY) re ee meh aNIOO ne 


Address, ALWAYS POST-PAID, 
DEACON AND PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 





Sample Numbers sent gratis to any one when re- 
quested, 


To Editors,—Editors who give the above one inser- 
tion, or condense the material portions of it, (the no- 
tices of new contributions and our terms,) for their 
EDITORIAL columns, shall be ENTITLED to an exchange 
by sending a MARKED copy of the paper containing the 
advertisement or notice. 

Dec, 2t 





Subscribe for your favorite Maga- 
zines through the ‘‘ Cosmopolitan.” See advertise- 
ment in this journal. 





See ‘Cosmopolitan Art Journal,” 
for November. Forty beautiful Tllustraions. A 
splendid number sent free to all subscribers in the 
Art Association, 


UNITED STATES MAGAZINE 
FOR 1857. 


ANOTHER ENLARGEMENT, AND STILL 


GREATER ATTRACTIONS! With the JANUARY 
NUMBER, the commencement of the FOURTH 
VOLUME, this young, progressive American 
Monthly will be again enlarged, its price 
changed from two to three dollars a year, and its attrac- 
tions otherwise increased accordingly. We refer with 
pride and satisfaction to the success which it has al- 
teady achieved and the position it now occupies among 
the leading publications of this country, With the in- 


crease of price, and the immense resources at their com- 
mand, the publishers confidently believe that they will 
furnish a Magazine for 1857 that will form two of the 
most magnificent volumes ever issued in any serial pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic. Among the many 
brilliant features which it will embrace are: THE 
LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, prepared by 4 
distinguished American writer, and profusely and ele- 
gantly illustrated. There wi!l also appear during the 
year several ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATED P@EMS, a 
feature contained in no other Magazine in the country. 
There will be commenced in the January number, to be 
continued in each number until completed, MAJOR 
JACK DOWNING’S THIRTY YEARS IN PUBLIC 
L FE, by himself, which will include the genuine 
OxietnaL Downine Lerregs, from General Jackson’s 
tlme to the present, with a large number of humorous 
engravings. The popular series entitled THE CITY 
OF WASHINGTON, Intusraated, will be continued. 
Also, ORNITHOLOGY OF NORTH AMERICA, 
SCENES IN AMERICAN HISTORY, and the BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF OUR GREAT MEN, 
with PortRalIts. 


The first literary and artistic talent in this country is 
employed upon this Magazine, and itis the determina- 
tion of the publishers that it shall not be surpassed by 
any Magazine in the world. 

Single Copies - - - = 
Subscription Price - - - 
Two Copies to one address’ - 
Five Copies to one address - 


25 Cents. 

$3 per annum. 

$5 per annum. 
$10 per annum. 





UNITED STATES JOURNAL 
FOR 1857. 


A large illustrated MONTHLY PAPER, ele- 
gantly printed, each number containing six- 


teen large pages—more than double the | 


amount of matter each year that can be ob- 
tained for the same price in any other publication. 
Subscription Price = - - - 50 Cents a year, 


Seven Copies to one address - $38 year, 
Twenty-one Copies to one address $8 a year, 


The most liberal inducements are offered to ladies and 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in extending 
the circulation of the above publications, to whom ape- 
cimen copies will be furnished on application, 

J.M. EMERSON & CO., 


No. 1 Spruce st., New York. 





NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Mags. CuHrLp’s New Book, 


Autumnal Leaves. 
A collection of Tales and Sketches. By L. Marra 
CuiLp. $1 00. Gilt, $1 25. 
Mrs. Browntnc’s Ngew Porm, 


Aurora Leigh. 


By EvizaBetH Barrett BrowNina. 
vol, $1 00. Gilt, $1 25. 


Julian; or, Scenes in Judea. 


By Wm. Waze, author of “‘Zenobia’’ and “ Aurelian.” 
A new and revised edition, 12mo, uniform with Mr. 
Ware’s other writings, $1 25. 


A Poem. One 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
Audubon, the Naturalist of the New 
orld, 
HIS ADVENTURES AND DISCOVERIES. 
By Mrs. H. St. Jonn. With illustrations. 
Gilt, $l. 
Stories of the Canadian Forest; 
OR, LIITLE MARY AND HER NUoSE. 
By the author of ‘*The Canadian Crusoes.”’ 63 cents. 
gilt, 88 cents, 
Tales trom Saxon Iistory. 
By Emtty Taytor. New and improved edition, 
cents, Gilt, 88 cents, 
Arthur Monteith, 
A Sequel to the ‘‘ Scottish Orphans,”? 88 cents. 


Scottish Stories ; 

Containing THe ScorrisH ORPHANS; Arnrnur Mon- 
TxITH; and 1Hz YounG West Inpran, Illustrated, 
75 cents. 

Undine; or, the Water Spirit, 


From the German of La Motre Fovquz. A new and 
beautifully illustrated edicion. 


C.S. FRANCIS & CO , Publishers, 
554 Broadway, New York. 


75 cents. 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 
Aw Illustrates Character, 


Now Ready for the Trade by 


D, APPLETON & 60,, 





346 & 348 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROBERTS’ HOLY LAND, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


Each Plate size twelve inches by eight and a- 
half inches. 


ROBERTS’ 


SKETCHES IN THE HOLY LAND, 


SYRIA, IDUMEA, ARABIA, EGYPT 
AND NUBIA. 
Reduced from the Lithographs by 


LOUIS HAGHE; 


With Historical and Descriptive Notices, and 
an Introductory View of Jewish History. 


By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 


Embellished with 250 exquisitely tinted Litho- 
graphic Drawings, executed in the highest 
style of the Art. \ 


*,* To guarantee positive identity with the Folio 
Edition, the whole of the plates have been reduced 
tf Photography—thus insuring the reproduction of 
all the beauties of the Originals, both of effect and 
artistic touch. 


Complete in 6 vols. royal 8vo. Beautifully 
printed on fine calendered paper. 


_IN SIX VOLS., in fine extra cloth, gilt edges and 
sides, $45 5 in full calf, extra, gilt A $60; in full 
morocco, plain or extra, $65. In Three Vols., half 
morocco, $50; bound in 3 vols., in full calf, $50; bound 
in 6 vols., in half morocco, $60 ; bound in 3 vols., in full 
morocco, $60. 





A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
Tuer IconogrRAPHic EnoycoLorapia or Sor- 


ENCE, LITERATURE, AND ArT. Systematically ar 
ranged by J. G. flxcx. Translated from the Ger- 
man, with additions, and edited by S. F. Barrp, 
A.M.,M.D. Illustrated by 500 fine steel engray- 
ings. 6 vols.,4 of text and 2 of plates, In half 











mor., $40; or, in full mor., $50. 


Tue Darryman’s Davucurer. An Authentic 


Narrative. By the Rev. Lycu Ricumonp. With 
numerous illustrations by Binker Foster and 
others. 1 neat vol., square 12mo, in extra cloth, 
gilt, $1 50; or, in morocco extra, $3. : 


This exquisite Christian idyl, by the Rev. Legh 
Richmond, may be regarded as, upon the whole, the 
the most charming, instructive, and popular work of its 
kind ever written. The gentle daughter of the humble 


' cottager has become the religious teacher of millions. 


Her memory is embalmed in hearts, with the tender 
and pure reverence due to such a saint. Mr, Richmond’s 
beautiful and touching memoir of her is, by the common 
consent of critics, reckoned among the classics of our 
language. The religious world will be gratitied that 
such a production has been brought out with appro- 
priate richness of typography and artistic illustrations, 
The book, printed on fine vellum paper, of 4 cream tint, 
with engravings after Birket Foster and others, must 
become the Religious Souvenir of the season. 


Tue Souventrn or Frienpssip. A Christmas 


and New Year’s present, Illustrated with fine 
steel engravings. 1 handsome volume Syo, beauti- 
fully printed and elegantly bound. $5, 


This may be justly regarded as one of the most beau- 
tiful and agreeable annuals that have appeared in many 
years. The engravings, for the most part, representing 
types of female loveliness, are in the highest style of 
modern British art, and the letter-press is tastefully 
compiled from the best contemporary story-writera, 
essayists and poets. Asa gift, it will as much vindicate 
the taste of the giver as compliment the taste of the 
receiver, 


Toe Mienonette. A Christmas and New 


Year’s Gift. 1 vol ,12mo, with fine steel engravings. 
Richly bound. $1 15. 


This is an elegant 12mo souvenir, composed of gems 


| of English literature and translations from the great 


German authors. Its engravings, on steel, are finely 
executed, and the getting up cf the volume in every 
respect is all that could be desired. 


Tue Toxen. A Christmas and New Year's 


Gift. 1 vol., 12 mo, with fine steel engravings. 
Richly bound, $1 75. 


Another candidate for the ensuing holidays, of that 
captivating series of annuals, which for nearly twenty 
years has furnished favorite ornaments for the cenire- 
table. It is a beautifal book, containing some of the 
best tales and poems ever printed in this attractive style, 
and the nine fine engravings with which it is em- 
ie have decided merit, 

ec, 1t 
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A Magazine FOR THE HOMES OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


Prospectus of Volume Fifty 


OF 


GRAHAM’S 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


THE PIONEER MAGAZINE OF THE COUNTRY, 
Established in 1827, 





Subscribe for the New Volume! 
Commencing with the January No., 1857. 





Watson & Co., the new publishers of “ Granam’s 
ILLusTRATED MaGazinxk,” announce to the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the United States in general, and to the 
former patrons of the work in particular, that it is 
their intention to make use of all the immense resources 
at their command to produce a 


FIRST CLASS MAGAZINE. 


To this end, no expense or exertion will be spared. 
Tue Best LirsRARY AND ARTISTIC TALENT WILL BE 
EmPLoyxp, and nothing that capital, taste or enterprise 
can accomplish willbe wanting to make this Magazine 
more than ever deserving the liberal support so gener- 
ously extended to it during the past THIRTY YEARS, 


The twelve numbers for the year 1857, will comprise 
one of 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES BVER 


ISSUED. 
Containing in all 


1200 Pages of Reading Matter. 
100 Fine Wood Engravings. 
12 Handsome Steel Engravings. 
12 Beautiful Colored Fashion Plates. 


100 Engravings of Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses. 


50 Comic Illustrations. 
And over 800 Patterns for Needlework, &c. 





Tue Lirgrary Contents of Graham’s Illustrated 
Magazine will combine all that is Usgzu, INstructive 
AND ENTERTAINING, consisting, in part, of Historical 
Romances, Sketches of Travel, Tales of Society, 
Translations, Gems of Poetry, Interesting Extracts from 
New Works, Criticisms, Fairy Tales, Tales of the 
Wonderful, Useful Sketches, Fashionable Novelettes, 
Fashion Gessip, Items for the Ladies, Hints for Orna- 
mental Gardening, Editor’s Chit Chat, Humorous 
Extracts, Sea Stories, Table Talk, Brief Editorials on 
Interesting Subjects, Yankee Travels, Short Biographies, 
Receipts for the Toilet and Household. 

And, in fact, a judicious selection from all the various 
materials necessary to produce a Magazine acceptable 
to the whole people. 


THRMS. 
One copy, one year, - - - $3 
Two Copies ** - - - 5 
Five Copies, and one to getter up of Club, 10 
Eleven Copies, and one to agent, - 29 





Graham’s Illustrated Magazine will be eupplied te 
subscribers punctually, and at as early a day in the 
month as any other Magazine published. 


Send in your subscriptions for 1857 early to the pub- 


lishers, 
WATSON & CO., 
50 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 





Extra Norice.—Subscribers sending Three Dollars 
for one year’s subscription to ‘‘ Graham,”? will receive 
a copy of ‘* GRAHAM’S Lapigs’ Parer,’’ for one year 
without charge. 


a 


GREGORY’S HAND-BOOK 


oF 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 
For the Use of Students, 





A. S& BARNES AND COs 
No, 51 & 58 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


have just issued the very latest edition, from tbe Jast 
London Edition of this very eminent work by Dr. Wm. 
Grxrcory. To which is added 


THE CHEMISTRY OF PHYSICS, 
By MILTON SANDERS, M.D., LL. D. 
Price, $1.50. 
In Press, and will soon be published, 


Gregory's Hand-book of Organic Chemistry, 
From the last London Edition. 
Dec. It 
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Bavies’ Paper, 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE WANTS OF 
THE LADIES OF AMERICA. 





TERMS. 


50 cents a year for single copies; 5 copies for $2; 14 
copies, and one to getter up of Club, for $5; 24 
copies, and one to getter up of Club, for $8; and 50 
copies for $15—Always Payable in Advance. 


GRAHAM'S LADIES’ PAPER: 


Published Monthly. 


A Miscellany of Fashion, Romance, Tales and 
General Literature, 
Edited by CHARLES G. LELAND. 





The object of this publication is to supply the Ladies 
of this country with an elegant and reliable paper, in & 
i form, made up of such matter as may be 0 
peculiar interest to them; and for the accomplishment 
of this purpose, neither pains nor expense will be 
spared. 

Phe size of the Paper will be eight large pages, of 
four columns each, especially adapted for binding, and 
in mechanical and artistic execution will be one of the 
handsomest and most attractive ever issued from the 
American press. 

All single subscribers to Graham’s Illustrated Maga- 
zine, who remit Three Dollars, will receive a copy of 
Graham’s Ladies’ Paper gratis. In all cases, the cash 
must accompany subscriptions to either ‘‘Graham’s 
Illustrated Magazine,” or ‘* @raham’s Ladies’ Paper.” 

Ladies or Gentlemen who receive a copy of the first 
number of this paper will greatly oblige the publishers 
by handing it-to some of their neighbors, who may 
be disposed to getup a Club, Address, 


WATSON & Co., PUBLISHERS, 


No. 50 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 
Dec. lt. 





MERRY’S MUSEUM & PARLEY’S 


MAGAZINE, 
FOR’ 185-7. 


‘‘The oldest and best Magazine for children in 
the world.’? Everybody notices how it has im- 
proved of late. It will be better than ever the 
coming year. It will be enlivened with RoBrerT 
Merry’s TRAVELS, and Hinam HaTCHET’s PILGRIM- 
ace. It willbe illuminated by a series of Stories 
from Cousin Hannah, Aunt Sue, May Fullerton, 
Pog-gun, and others, will be liberal with their 
favors. To which will be added Prize Problems, 
Puzzles, Riddles, and all sorts of Fun, done up in 
the Monthly Chat. 





THRMS. 


One Dollara year, in advance ; Specimen numbers 
sent free. 

A Bound Volume for every two new subscribers, 
paying in advance. 

For a liberal list of premiums for new subscribers, 
see the ‘‘ Museum”? cover, 

Agents wanted—liberal encouragement given, 


J. N. STEARNS & OO., 
Publishers & Proprietors, 


116 Nassau Street, New York. 


Nov. 11, 1856. Dec, 


THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE, 


For 1857. 


ES” Iwentyjijth Year. ch 
The Oldest Magazine of the kind in the World. 








With an increasing list of subscribers and con- 
tributors, we are about to enter on a new year. 
We have the testimony ofalarge number of our 
readers, that the improvements promised a year 
ago have been fully realized. Determined toseoure 
the same testimonial hereafter, we renew our prom- 
ise for still further improvements; soliciting a 
candid judgment upon our endeavor. 

We think we do not claim too much when we 
say this Magazine should be on every mother’s 

able, 


TERMS. 


One Dollara year,in advance ; Specimen numbers 
sent free. ‘ 

A Bound Volume of the Mother’s Magezino, or of 
Merry’s Museum, given for every two new sub- 
scribers, paying in advance. y 

Employment given to agents. ‘ 


J. NW. STEARNS & CO., 
Publishers & Proprietors, ~ 


116 Nassau Street, New York. 
Nov. 11, 1856, 


‘ 


x 


Dec, 


EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 


neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 
post-paid, ; 
FOWLER & WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 





THE COMBINATION PATENT 
PORTABLE 
UPRIGHT STEAM SAW-MILL. 





This Mill commands the universal 


admiration of saw-mill men everywhere. As 
its merits become known the demand for it 
increases. Orders are coming from every sec- 
tion of this country, Canada, Cuba and South 
America. It is suited for every section of the world 
wherever there is timber to be sawed, no matterof what 
character, how hard, how large, or how small. Two 
extensive manufactories are now engaged in building 
these Mills, yet it is almost impossible to turn them out 
as fast as they are wanted They embrace several 


valuable patents and improvements, and combine all of 
the following advantages; 


SIMPLICITY.—Both the Mill and power are so sim- 
ple in their construction, that any one of ordinary me- 
chanical ability can comprehend om, put them up, and 
run them without danger or difficulty. 


PORTABILITY.—The whole establishment can be 
very quickly taken apart and put together, thus render-~ 
ing it easy to be moved from place to place as desired, 
and saving the necessity of drawing the logs a long dis- 
tance to the mill. 


DURABILITY.—It is constructed in the most solid 
and substantial manner, runs perfectly still, is not liable 
to get out of order, and will last for years without 
repair. 

RAPIDITY.-It will saw faster than any other Upright 
Mill. The speed of the saw is about 300 strokes per 
minute, end the feed from one-eighth to three-quarters 
of an inch per stroke. Thus, at a medium feed, the saw 
will cut through a Jog 24 feet long in about three min- 
utes, From this data any one knowing the character of 
the timber can calculate how much it will do. 


EFFICIENCY.—It does its work well, cuts smoother 
and straighter than the ordinary mills, and the arrange- 
ment of the saw is such as to render it utterly impossi- 
ble for it to run out of line, 


CHEAPNESS,—The entire cost of the Mill, with four- 
teen horse-power, and everything all complete and 
ready for running, boxed and delivered for shipment in 


this city, is only 1 650. 


The Mill requires less power to drive it than any 
other mill, and the power furnished is sufficient to drive 
extra machinery with it. 


TAGGART’S PATENT SHINGLE MILL, self- 
feeding, and capable of sawing out from twenty to 
thirty shingles per minute, in the very best manner. 
This is the cheapest and mostefficient shingle mill there 
ia constructed. 


RICE’S PATENT SPRING GUIDE. A new method 
of operating circular saws, entirely obviating the most 
serious objections in the use of circular saws. 

The subscribers also furnish PORTABLE GRIST 
MILLS, PORTABLE FLOUR MILLS, CIRCULAR 
SAW MILLS, and other improved machinery for all 
purposes, 


A PamPHuErt, containing a full description of the 
Combination Mill and our other Patent Machinery, illus- 
trated with fine engravings, will be furnished without 
charge op application to 

J. M. EMERSON & CO., 
No. 1 Spruce street, New York, 
A. G, BRAGG, St. Louis, Mo, 





Arp TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN 


NarouraL ParLosepHy.—Being the Key to 
Dr. Johnson’s ten large PHILOSOPHICAL 


CHARTS, accompanied with a complete set 


of the Charts,on a reduced scale, No teacher or Stu- 
dent in this branch of study should be without it, Price 
50 cents, Copies mailed (post paid) upon the receipt of 
price, 
Agents wanted, Address, A. RANNEY, Publisher, 
Dec 1t No, 195 Broadway, N. Y. 





Wuirs Tera, Perrumep BREATH, 


AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION can be acquired 
by using the BALM OF A THOUSAND 
FLOWERS. Beware of counterfeits. The im- 


mense success of the ‘‘ Balm’? has brought out hosts of 
counterfeits and impostors, Be sure each bottle is 


signed 
FETRIDGE & CO.. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggiste. Dec lyr 





In Press, will be Published this Month, 
Chevalier Wikoff’s Great Book, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A ROVING 
DIPLOMATIST. 


One yol,, 12mo, cloth, Price $1 25. 
WM. P. FETRIDGE & CO,, 


Dec It Franklin Square, New York. 
, ee ee ee 


‘ 

‘To Lapizs Expressty! See the 
rare {nducements offered in the November ‘Art 
Journal” for lady agents to get subscribers in the 
‘Cosmopolitan Art Association,’? Over one thou- 
sand dollars in premiums! Specimen copies of the 
Journal sentfree, Address, C. L, Dery, Actuary 
C,A.A., 348 Broadway, New York, 





Read the Cosmopolitan Art As- 


sociation advertisement in thig number, 

















AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 








HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED 


IN THE 


Cosmopolitan Art Association 


FOR THE THIRD YEAR? 


SHE THE RARE INDUCEMENTS ! 


The management have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that the collection of Works of Art 


designed for distribution among the subscribers 
whose names are received previous to the 28th of 
January. ’57, is much larger and more costly than 
onany previous year. Among the leading works 
in Sculpture—executed in the finest marble—is the 
new and beautiful statue of the 


“WOOD NYMPH,” 


The busts of the three great American Statesmen, 


CLAY, WEBSTER AND CALHOUN, 
Also the exquisite ideal bust, 


“SPRING,” 
APOLLO AND DIANA, 


IN MARBLE LIFE SIZE, 


Together with the following Groups and Statues 
in Carrara Marble—of the 


Struggle for the Heart; 
Venus and Apple; Psyche; Magdalen; 
Child of the Sea; Innocence; 
Captive Bird; & Little Truant 


With numorous works in Bronze, and a collection 
of several hundred 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS, 


by leading Artists, 

The whole of which are to be distributed or alot- 
ted among the subscribers whose names arereceived 
previous to the 


Twenty-eighth of January, ’57, 
when the distribution will take place. 





Terms of Subscription, 


Every subscriber of Three Dollars is entitled to 
A copy of the splendid Steel Engraving, ‘‘Sarur- 
DAY NIGaT,”’ or 
Acopy of any of the following $3 Magazines one 
year; also 
Acopy of the Art Journal one year, and 
A cee in the Annual Distribution of Works of 
rt. 

Thus, for every $3 paid, a person not only gets a 
beautiful Engraving or Magazine one year, but 
also receives the Art Journal one year, and aticket 
in the Annual Distribution; making Four Dollars 
worth of reading matter, besides the ticket, by 
which 4 valuable painting or piece of statuary may 
be received in addition. 

Those who prefer Magazines to the Engraving 
** Saturday Night,’ can have any of the following 
one year: Harper’s Magazine; Godey’s Lady’s 
Book; United States Magazine; Knickerbocker 
Magazine; Graham’s Magazine; Blackwocd’s 
Magazine ; Southern Literary Messenger, 

No person is restricted to a single share. Those 
taking five memberships, remitting $15, are en- 
titled to six Engravings, and to six tickets in the 
distribution, or any five of the Magazines, one year, 
and six tickets. 2 

Persons, in remitting funds for membership, will 
please register the letter at the post-office te pre- 
vent loss; on receipt of which, a certificate of 
membership, together with the Engraving or Mag- 
azine desired, will be forwarded to any part of the 
country, 

For further particulars, see the November Art 
Journal, sent free on application, 


For Membership, address, 


C.L. DERBY, Actuary, 0, A.A. 


348 Broadway, New York, or Western Office, 
166 Water Street, Sandusky, Ohio, 
Dec. 1t 





Important To Book AGENTs.—The 


subscribers, in addition to their large list of 
books for general dealers, are now publishing 
a series of illustrated works, to be sold exclusively by 


agents, of a style entirely new in subscription-booka, 
rendering them far preferable to anything now in the 
hands of agents, For full particulars, address 

MASON, BROTHERS, 


Nov. 36. 108 & 110 Duane St., New York. 








ELEcTRo-MaGNetic Macuines, and 
Magneto-Electric Machines, Telegraph Regis- 
ters, Receiving Magnets and Keys, Manufactured 
and for sale by W. C, & J. NEFF, 334 South Seventh 
street, Philadelphia, 12t tr 





Savery’s TeMPrraNce HorsL anp 


TELEGRAPH Dinina SALoon, No. 14 Beekman 
street, New York. Kept on the European plan, 
Meals at all hours of the day. Lodging rooms, from 
$2 to $5 per week, or 35 or 50 cents per night, 
JOHN §. SAVERY, Proprietor. 
Dec, It 











FOR THREE DOLLARS ! 


Sent to the Cosmopolitan Art Association, you 

get— 

Acopy of the splendid Steel Engraving, ‘‘SaruRDAY 
i\1GuT,’? or 

A copy of any of the following $3 Magazines one year; 


also, 
A copy of the Art Journal one year, and 
A Ticket in the Annual Distribution of Works of Art. 


Thus, for every $3 paid, a person not only gets 4 
beautiful Engraving or Magazine one year, but also 
receives the Art Journal one year, and a Ticket in the 
Annual Distribution, making four dollars worth of read- 
ing matter, besides the ticket, by which a valuable 
painting or piece of statuary may be received in 
addition, 

Those who prefer Magazines to the Engraving, 

“ Saturday Night.” can have either of the following one 
year: Harper’s Magazine, Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
United States Magazine, Knickerbocker Magazine, Gra- 
ham’s Magazine, Blackwood’s Magazine, Southern 
Literary Messenger. 
_ No person is restricted toa single share, Those tak- 
ing five memberships, remitting $15, are entitled to six 
Engravings,and to six tickets in the Distribution, or 
any five of the Magazines, one year, and six tickets. 

Persons in remitting funds for membership will 
plaase register the letter at the Post Office, to prevent 
oss; on receipt of which, a certificate of membership, 
together with the Engraving or Magazine desired, will 
be forwarded to any part of the country, 

For further particulars, see the November Art Jour- 
nal, sent free, on application, 


For membership, address, 
C.L. DERBY, Actuary C.A.A. 
348 Broadway, New York ; or Western Office, 
166 Water-Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 





Tur PHrenotocicaL AtMANAC for 


1857 is now ready for delivery. It contains 
likenesses of many noted persons, with a con- 
densed, yet lucid Biography and Phrenologi- 
cal descriptions of their characters, including 
Blanchard, the inventor; Buchanan; Fremont; Sum-~ 
ner ; Wordsworth, the poet ; Ogden Hoffman : Rey. W. 
H, Milburn, the blind orator ; Yankee Sullivan, the pu- 
gilist ; George Wilson, the murderer; St. Martin, the 
wonder of the world; Gerard, the licn-killer; and Dr, 
Bond; also articles entitled Yearly Greeting; Govern- 
ment of Children; What is Phrenology Good For? Ques- 
tions for Everybody ; Precocious Children. Price, sin- 
gle, 6 cents by mail; Twenty-tive copies $1, Please 
ddress FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N, Y. 





Ture WaATER-CurE ALMANAC for 1857. 


—ConTENTS.—Hygeopathy—General Rules in 
Water-Cure; Bathing ; Exercise; Diet; Drink; 
Temperature; Ventilation; Light; Sleeping; 
Rules for Treating all Fevers; Rules for Treat- 
ing Bowel Complaints ; Moral Influences of Wholesome 
Food; Abstinence from Flesh. Synopsis of Bathing 
Processes—Wet Sheet Pack; Half Pack; Half Bath 
Hip or Sitz Bath ; Foot Bath; Rubbing Wet Sheet; 
Pail Douche , Stream Douche; Towel or Sponge Bath 
The Wet Girdle; The Chest Wrapper; The Sweating 
Pack ; The Plunge Bath; The Shower Bath; Fomenta- 
tions; Injections; Animal Food; Derangement of the 
Milk of Animals; Vegetarians and Small Pox; The 
Wrongs of Children ; Poor Health of American Women, 
Family Gymnastics, etc., etc, With illustrations, 

Price 6 cents single copy ; Twenty-five copies for on® 
dollar, Address 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL 


PuiatEs.—These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Medi- 
cal College, and for Lecturers on Health, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H. A, Daniells, Anatomical 


Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the normal po~ 
sition and life size of all the internal viscera, magnified 
illustrations of the organs of the special senses, snd # 
view of the principal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles, 
&c. For popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found far superior 
to anything of the kind heretofore published, as they are 
more complete and perfect in artistic design and finish. 

Price for the set, fully colored, backed and mounted 
on rollers, $12. 

Manikins from $325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 
$45 each. 








Braumont’s PHYSIOLOGY ; OY, THE 


Puysiotocy or DicEsTION, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By Witt1am BEAUMONT, 
M,D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 

This work is a record of experiments on 


digestion made through an artificial SOE aL, in. the 
stomach of A. St. Martin, where everything that took 
place during the process of healthy digestion could be 
closely observed. Such an opportunity was never pre- 
sented before or since, and it isto these experiments 
that we owe nearly all we know of the action of the 
digestive organs. The record is made full and explicit, 


308 Broadway, N.Y. 


—= 


free from technical terms, and cannot fail to be useful to 
all who read it. 
i aid by mail, $1. Address, 
Price; prepaid Oy FOWLER & WELLS, 
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Our Popular Family Journals. 
Fowter and WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York, publish the following Popular and Scientific Journals, 
which afford an excellent opportunity for bringing before the public all subjects of general interest. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 1857. 


A. Reyposirory oF Science, LirERATURE, AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCH; devoted 
to Phrenology, Education, Psychology, Mechanism, Architecture, and to all those Progressive Measures which are 
calculated to Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Illustrated with numerous Portraits and other Engravings 


“Phrenological Journal.” “ Water Cure Journal.” ‘‘Life 
Illustrated.” We are in the receipt of these valuable peri- 
odicals, the two first named monthlies, the last a weekly. 
They are among the most valuable periodicals published in 
this country. They are all imbued with the reform spirit 
of the age, and labor manfully for everything which prom- 
ises to elevate and refine the human race. Long may they 
live to advocate the health-giving qualities of Nature’s 
bountiful beverage, pure water, and instruct the world in the 
laws of life and health. Albany Courier and Journal. 


Tur PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, typographically, is as 
beautiful as ever, and filled with important reading matter 
for the improvement of the mind and body, One may not 
agree with all its teachings; but no one can read it care- 





fully without becoming a wiser and a better man.— Village 
Record, N, J. 

THe PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL for interesting scientific 
and family reading and neatness of mechanical execution 
is unsurpassed. It is handsomely illustrated, and published 
monthly in convenient form for binding at $1 00 per an- 
num.—Mechanicsburg, (Pa.) Gazette. 


THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL discusses scientifically the 
principles of most social and moral reforms. Itis a publi- 
cation of long standing, and has exerted an amount of influ- 
ence on the progress of this generation which it would be 
hard to compute. We value it very highly.— Boston Ledger, 


Tus is a very able and interesting work, treats very fully 
and in a scientific and masterly manner, the subject of 





Phrenology and its kindred branches, besides containing a 
large amount of useful information on other important sub- 
jects. Let all who would “ know himself,” take this jour- 
nal._— Fond Du Lac Herald. 

PRICE OF THIS JOURNAL BY THE YEAR. 


Single Copy one year,$1 00 | Ten Copi 
L > pies one yr $7 00 
Five Copies, ae ts eer OO | Twenty Copies, . 70 00 


PRICE FOR HALF A YEAR. 


Single Copy half a yr. $0 50 | Ten Copies halfyr, $3 50 
Five Copies, . 2 00 | Twenty Copies, s % 00 


A New Volume begins with the Next Number! Now 
is the time to make up Clubs for the New Year. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


THEe WATERCURE JOURNAL: FOR 1857. 


Drvorep To HyproparnHy, Irs PHILosopHy aNnD PRacticnr: to Physiology and Anat. 
omy, with Illustrative Engravings; to Dietetics, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, and those Laws which govern Life 
and Health. Published Monthly, in convenient form for binding. A new volume commences with the J anuary number. 


Warter-Curz anD PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNALS.—A new 
volume of these sterling Family Journals begins with the 
New-Year. Wereevery father to present his family with a 
year’s subscription to these Journals every New- Year, there 
would be a deal more profit init than there is in the 
usual present of fat turkeys and chicken-pies. Feed the 
mind more and pamper the body less.—Zioga County 
Agitator. 

The Watsr Curr Journat is one of the most valuable 
works on the Jaws of health in the world, and is daily work- 
ing itself into popular favor. It should be in every 
family,—Kentucky Whig, 

This excellent family Journal has a more extended circu- 
lation than any ather health journal in the world, and it de- 


serves all this and more. There should not be a family in 
the Union without it. It does good wherever it goes, and 
scatters good seed on the most barren places.—Genewa, 
N. Y., Courier. 

Patronizing this paper has become a sort of general family 
necessity. Abounding with useful hints respecting the 
laws of health, no one can read it without profiting greatly 
thereby.—Poughkeepsie Hxaminer. 


We know ofno publications so well worth the subscrip- 
tion price as the above magazines. If you wish to collect, 
within a brief period, a library of Physiological, Biographi- 
cal, and Scientific Literature, send two dollars for both or 
one dollar for either of the above periodicals.—Ogdensburg 
Free Press. 


Tae Water-Curr Jovenat.—This journal has obtained 
a world-wide reputation, and is an acknowledged authority 
in matters pertaining to health and its preservation,—Brock- 
port, N. ¥., Gazette, 


PRICE OF THIS JOURNAL BY THE YEAR. 
Single Copy one year,$1 00 | Ten Copies one yr.$7 00 
Five Copies, . . 4 00| Twenty Copies, . 10 00 

PRICE FOR HALF A YEAR. 


Single Copy half ayr. $0 50 | Ten Copies, half yr.$3 50 
Five Copies, . . . 200] Twenty Copies, . 5 00 


A New Volume begins with the Next Number! Now 
is the time to make up Clubs for the New Year. 


Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Lire ILLUSTRATED: FOR THE YEAR 1857. 


A Hrrst-cLhass WerEeKkuy Newspaprr, devoted to News, Lirzraturg, Screncz, and the ARTs; to 


ENTERTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and PROGRESS. 


Designed to encourage a spirit of Hopz, MANLINESS, SELF-RELI- 


ANCE, and ACTIVITY among the people; to point out the means of profitable economy ; and to discuss and ILLUSTRATE 
the leading ideas of the day; to record all signs of progress; and to advocate political and industrial rights for all classes, 


Lire Iniustraten is decidedly one of the best family 
papers printed. If any one wants a paper that is well 
printed, and filled with the best of matter, take Lirz Inuvs- 
TRATED.—LZllsworth American. 


This paper is now as it was previous to its donning a new 
and splendid dress—as near perfect as any paper published 
in the English language—and free from that bombastic 
tone and idle vanity which a fine dress generally inspires, — 
North Star, Hudson, Wis. 

It is with pleasure that we again notice this most excel- 
lent Journal. It is decidedly “a journal of entertainment, 
improvement, and progress,” It is always filled with the 
choicest reading, and that of the most entertaining and in- 
teresting character.-Oneida Chief 


No one who gives this paper an attentive perusal, can 
fail of reaping great benefit therefrom. It is one of the 


most able, plain spoken, and neatly got up weeklies on our 
exchange list —Messenger, Janesville, Wis. 

We cannot say too much in fayor of this beautiful and 
valuable weekly family paper ; it is just what it should be; 
and what but few others, except its enterprising publish- 
ers, could make it —Lafayette Gazette, 

One of the best weeklies that we receive, both in regard 
to its appearance and contents, is the Lirz ILLusTRATED.— 
Nantucket Mirror. : 

Lire In.usrratep.—This valuable Weekly, brimfull of 
the most useful and practical reading, should be in every 
family in the land.—Wotasulga Herald. 

This excellent weekly paper is one of the best of our ex- 
changes, and only $2 a year in advance.—, H. Phania. 


The publishers succeed in getting up the most valuable 


publications of the day—good at all times and for all classes, 
—Newark Journal. 

It contains more sound, healthy reading matter than any 
paper now published.—Clay County, Ind., Citizen. 


FOR LIFE ILLUSTRATED, A YEAR. 
Single Copy a year, $2 00 | Twelve Copies 1 yr.$15 00 
Five Copies, . 800] Fifteen Copies, . 1700 
Seven Copies, 10 00 | Twenty Copies, . 2000 

FOR LIFE ILLUSTRATED, HALF A YEAR. 

Single Copy }year, $1 00 | Twelve Copies tyr.$7 50 
Five Copies.» 4 00| Fifteen Copies, . 8 50 
Seven Copies, . 5 00 | Twenty Copies, . 10 00 
Lirz In.vustTRATED will be sent to new subscribers three 
months, in clubs of twenty copies for toenty-jive cents each. 
Subscriptions may commence now orat any time. Please 

address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 











[23> $3.—For Turex Doxians, in advance, a copy of Lirz InLustRATED (weekly), Taz PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL, will be sent a year to one address. Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 
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